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PREFACE. 


"  HIS  volume  completes  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  com]>risea  a  record  of  the  events 
of  the  conflict  fi-om  midsummer  of  1863,  until 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  in  the  field,  in  the 
spring  of  1805. 

The  second  volume  was  ended  ivith  the 
reconl  of  the  capture  of  Vickslnu-g  and  Port 
Hudson  hy  the  Nati<mal  annies,  in  July.  Tins  vtduuie  opens 
vriih  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  winter  and  sjn-lng  of  1803,  which  led  to  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  and  Lee's  second  invasion  of  Mai-j'land  that 
ended  with  the  liattle  of  Gettyshui^.  It  contains  the  story  of 
the  military  and  naval  ojierationa  in  tlie  region  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Florida  to  the  lower  boi-dera  of  Vii^nia,  including  the  long 
siege  of  Charleston.  Also,  an  account  of  the  doings  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Confederate  ]ii rate-ships,  including  those  of  the  Alabama,  and 
an  account  of  lier  destruction.  It  also  contains  a  record  of  the 
important  movements  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Tennessee, 
■which  were  followed  by  Sherman's  great  mai'ch  and  senes  of  con, 
jlicts  fi-om  Chattanooga,  by  ivay  of  Atlanta,  to  the  sea,  and  thence 
through  the  Cai-olinas ;  and  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Confederates 
from  Teimessee,  by  Thomas. 

It  bears  a  record  of  the  etiri'ing  events  ni  the  Red  KiveP 
region;  in  Texas;  all  along  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  States 
whose  Itorders  are  washed  by  its  waters;  at  Mol)ile,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  National  anus  in  all  the  vast  region  of  the  Re- 
]>ublic  southwai-d  of  the  Roanoke  River  and  westward  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  an<l  South 
Carolina. 

It  contains  a  liistorj'  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  armies  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  James,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rich- 
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mond,  tlie  flight  of  the  Conspirators,  and  the  suiTender  of  Lee  ; 
also  of  the  assassination  of  the  President ;  the  surrender  of  the 
forces  under  Johnston  and  other  leaders ;  the  flight  and  capture 
of  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  of  traitors ;  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  war ;  the  exchange  and  treatment  of  prisoners ;  and  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  Government.  Also 
an  outline  sketch  of  the  efforts  of  the  loyal  citizens  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Governments  of  States  which  had  been  disorganized  by 
the  Rebellion,  and  to  restore  the  Union  and  re-establish  it  upon 
the  sure  foundations  of  Justice. 

With  a  consciousness  of  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  tnith  and  right- 
eousness, in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  ofifers  it  as 
his  contribution  to  the  historic  records  of  his  country. 

S.  J.  L. 

POUGUKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  StpiembeTj  1868. 
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containing  {.'itizcns'  elotliin; 

vice.     Great  numbers  fled  i 

At  the  time  we  are  eoi 

the  number  of  absciitecs  I 


,  in  which  the  latter  might  escape  from  the  per- 
1  these  disguises, 

■idering  (close  of  Januarj-,  1803),  Hooker  found 
be  two  thousand  nine  bundred  and  tweiitv-two 


commissioned  officers,  and  eighty-one  thousaud  nine  hundred  s 


non-com missiojied  officers  and  privates.'  These  were  Bcattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  were  everywhere  met  and  influenced  by  the |K)liticians  opposed 
to  the  war.  These  jxiliticians,  and  especially  the  faction  known  as  the  Peace 
Parly,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  public  disappointment  causeil  by  the  ill-suc- 
cess of  the  armies  niidi'r  McClellan  and  Buell  in  the  summer  and  early 
autnmn  of  1802,  had  charged  all  failnrea  to  suppress  the  rebellion  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Govern  lueiit,  whose  hands  they  had  continaally  striven  to 
weaken.  They  had  succeeded  in  spreading  general  alann  and  dtstmst 
among  the  people;  and,  during  the  dcsjiomlency  tliat  pn-vailed  after  the 
failui-e  of  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ending  in  inaction  after 
the  Battle  of  .\ntietam,'  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky,  when 
Bragg  and  his  f<)rces  wei-e  allowed  to  escape  to  a  stronghold  near  Kashville,' 
elections  were  held  in  ten  Free-labor  States,  arni,  in  the  absence  of  the  votes 
of  the  soldiers  {two-thirds  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  administration), 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Ojijiosition.  In  these  ten  States  Mr,  Lincoln's 
majority  in  1860  was  203,000.  In  18C3,  the  Opposition  not  only  overcame 
this,  but  secured  a  majority  of  3o,78[. 

The  expectation  of  conscription  to  carry  on  the  contest,  increased  taxa- 
tion, high  prices  of  fabrics  and  food,  and  a  depreciated  currency  were  made 
powerful  instruments  in  turning  the  public  mind  to  thoughts  of  peace  by 
means  of  compromise ;  esi)ecially  when,  after  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued,  the  I'eace  Faction,  assuming  to  speak  for  the  entire  Oppo- 
sition, declarod,  with  seeming  plausibility,  that  "  the  war  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  Union  had  been  perverted  to  a.  war  for  the  negro."  The  [Kilitieiil 
battle-cry  of  the  Opposition,  before  the  elections,  was,  "  A  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  !"  Now  the  Peace  Faction  that  gave  complexion  to 
the  general  policy  of  that  Opposition,  disconraged  further  attempts  to  nave 
the  Republic  In  tliis  they  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  by  army  officers, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially  of 
those  of  high  rank,  were,  it  is  said,  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  the  condnct  of  the  war.'  Tlie  Emancipation  Proclamation  had  quickly 
developed,  in  full  vigor,  the  pro^lavery  element  among  these  officers,  many 
of  whom  openly  declared  that  thej  never  would  have  engage<l  in  the  war 
had  they  anticipated  this  action  of  the  Government.  While  the  army  was 
now  at  rest,  the  influence  of  these  military  leaders  was  poweifnl  in  and  out 
of  camp,'  and,  acting  with  the  general  dcMpondeucy  in  the  public  feeling,  had 
an  ill  effect,  for  a  little  while,  upon  the  army. 

Hooker's  first  care  was  to  prevent  desertions,  secure  the  return  of 
absentees,  and  to  weed  out  the  army  of  noxious  materials.  The  express 
trains  were  examined  by  the  projost-marshals,  and  all  citizens'  toothing  was 
burned.  Disloyal  officers  were  dismissed  so  soon  as  tliey  were  discovered, 
and  the  evils  of  idleness  were  prevented  by  keeping  the  soldiers  employed. 
Vigilance  was  everywhere  wide  awake,  esj>ecially 
among  the  outlying  pickets,  whose  rude  lints  of 
sticks,  bnish,  and  earth,  at  times  white  with 
snow,  dotted  the  landscape  for  miles  around  the 
camp.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the 
oi^anization  of  the  army,  and  in  the  various  staff 
de]>artraents ;  and  the  cavalry,  hitherto  scattered 
among  the  Grand  Divisions,'  and  without  organi- 
zation a«  a  cori>H,  were  consolidated,  and  soon  nmn  bwt 
placed  in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency  than  had 

ever  before  been  known  in  the  service.  To  improve  them,  they  were  sent 
out  upon  raids  within  the  Confederate  lines  whenever  the  state  of  the  roads 
would  permit,  and  for  several  weeks  the  region  between  Bull's  Run  and  the 
Rapid  Anna  was  the  theater  of  many  daring  exploits  by  the  cavalry  of  both 
^  •  armies.     Finally,  at  the 

middle  of  April,  Hook- 
er's ranks  were  well 
filled  by  the  return  of 
absentees,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  month, 
when  he  felt  prepared 
for  a  campaign,  his  ar- 
my was  in  fine  spirits, 
thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  numbered  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand 
infantry   and  .  artillery. 
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cosNnas  of  the  confederate  abmt. 


vitb  ionr  buDdr«<l  ^tm»,  ti>4  a  vell^uippe<l  cavilrr  force  thirteen  thoasand 
Ktn>u^  The  leader  of  tbu  fine  annv,  like  hU  immediate  prede«««sor,  was  a 
z«m1vu»  [latHot  ainl  acliie  soldier,  aod  <^ve  tlie  tone  of  liis  own  emotions  to 
tbohe  of  Li»  iroopi!.'  ''All  wan  actiuie<i  by  feeling  of  confidence  and  devo- 
tion to  tiie  cttiuje,"  lie  (said,  ''and  I  felt  tiiat  it  was  a  It^-iog  army,  and  one 
well  wortbr  of  the  ItepuUic,"' 

!>**,  meanwhile,  liad  lieen  aM'idaons  in  prejtarini;  hisanny  for  the  spring 
canipai:fU.  He  firt^l  tunicd  ht»  attention  to  pupplies  and  equipment.  IIU 
api^eaU  to  the  [teopli;  f-ir  (he  Pinner  were  liherally  answered.  The  arsenals 
at  Kii-liKiond  were  kept  hu*\  in  the  re^iuipinent  of  his  troops  and  ilie 
annitt'r  ol  new  refrrait*.  Much  ^f  hin  fieM  artillery,  which  was  inferior  to 
that  of  H'xAer,  war-  re|ilace<l  Iiy  new  and  iiiipiweil  suns.  C'arefiil  atten- 
tiiMt  was  lfei!towe<l  ujtoy  diir-ipline.     Prr>m]rt  measures  wen-  taken  to  proveot 
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•Hi  L».  IB  1-M. 

'  Al  Ibll  tlnv-Orarnl  llix-krr  iDln-lunnI  Ibf  l>*il(E  driiiiutlin  iBIu  hii  irni v  silll  cin-llrnl  vffrft.  Tt^ 
Mn  Mliiutcd  wllh  Grnml  Korm-y  >t  Ibr  twUi  uT  FalriKikk  Sc<  |-uvlll,  vvl.  II.  Tbcnnuiun  wa  i 
IjlluBa:     II  nil  l(a|HiHit>li;.  u  llut  Iloie.  tff  tbe  cvmatun  wldltn  lorrnrir  ikrlr  clotliiii!;,  t'i»|>t  \ij  itnwlK: 
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frgai  Ih- 

Toawm 

^•il>li  Itatm  i|ivt.  Kunvf  iHiinl  ui  ord<r  Uut  thu  BiM  ind  ruff  offlein  <>r  his  dlilalun  •b-'uM  «•'*' 

■  rHi  \Mrb  an  th>  tnp  of  Ibrlr  n(ia.  ■n'l  th>  llnr  uffln-n  Ibv  umr  In  tr*'^' 

.j,^                      Whfii  Urnrnl  Blnwy  kiwwiIkI  i1«  »1»1»  K.iwn^j-  in  tvmnnniL  hr  .mlW*- 

tk. 

W  iiiJBllwilliLlI          lluu  thu  wvlnf  of  tbrw  pilehii  ihoiiM  be  nnilniinl  in  inemurr  of  IlnJr  «^^ 

H 

■ 

BI^^^H           -f^u  B  ivA  |«uli  on  th«  ,W»  -r  tb^ir  <Bi.>:  lut  n.M>e  Ttn  fntUI.-.l  t»  irr.r  th 

£ 

^^■R|PC^      bwliK  bill  thi»o  Willi  hul  lo.-'n  in  Kllun  wllb  Ihi-  ili'laion.    (i«iml  \U«V.'-- 

iRT^WJ         il      <ir<l.-iwl  .'iich  ..f  Ih*  ii-rpii  oirpi  ottbc  Annrnf  llw  P-itmniwIubo  ilbUn— ' 

^gKnS^^JI      EOlah'ilhrBbuliii'-.uMlDw*;  Th.-lH.b7  a illik:  thoia.b7BtnY.1ll;  IhcM. 

^ 

■^^^V*      l-r  B  luunee;  lhe«h.by  b  SI«ll«f  cr«.;  the  Blh.  bv  b  pIbIb  ctum;  Iho  l!th. 
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^^^^^B           br  B  m'tont  1  ind  Ihf  Itth.  1.7  B  BUT. 

■ 

^^^^^^H                  Yxb  corpi  bail  Ihn*  dlfl.lMl^  u<!  Iha  badges,  wbiw  foniit  dcUnnlnrd 

■ 

^^^^^H           Ih"  ci>rp*.Bl>«  «Ml«i<>ib4l  (h.  dlv1ld.al^  1.7  roliiTL    Thii  bB.li»>  ,4  th-  am 

■ 

^^^^^^M            dlvltlim  urnrh  mrf«  ni  madr  iiT  KorM  rliXli :  nr  (he  Kfon.l,  otirXih; 

1 

^^^^^^m            BD.1  thu  Ildnl,  of  blut.    Thw  wen  ill  p1sn'<l  •>□  ilio  Mp  of  th«  cap.    Tb<*i 

1 

^^^^^H             wbii  wun  hau  plsoctl  ihr  l■B•lp^  on  the  k-ft  rldr.    The  Hi^  of  rich  <llrl>luu 

^ 

'S^^J^                Mrtet  ditk ;  til  dlriBion,  1  blue  fli«  >rlth  a  whim  illik ;  wid  »l  dlvlilon,  b  whit. 

^{^^^^               Hw  with  B  bine  diak.    Tbe«  Sao  <•"«  xioin-    Tbo  briwle  flaga.  baring  thg 

«J 

■^3^b^     dlff«»nt  colorcl  dlaki,  -m  trim^lar  in  ahapc. 

V 

I^^^^^KV             AdillUdBBl  bonon  w.-re  iBld  lu  Otnenl  K«Bni*7.    It  iru  agrenl  thai  .n 

1 

J 

HIHM^KJI      "Keunrj  lleninllon,"  which  ataunld  connltl  uf  a  golden  Milleaa  eruu.  siia. 

i  ^ 

^^^X^BIB      pndMl  b7  n  nd  tllk  ribbon  un  tbe  left  Inwt  iit  cb»  drvaa  cusl.     Afh-r  lbs 

f            TI                  mtdalB.  i»llen>«l  wm^wbrt  .Iter  thla  deeonllKn,  tn  be  .miek.  it  he  .WBrd„i. 

KF* 
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de^^s>~^iois,  and  a  conscription  act,  now  put  into  rigoroiis  operation,  caused  a 

rap:»x.<Li-    growth  of  his  army    in  numbers.      In   the    space   of   thret'    months 

"S«:«:>»aewall"  Jackson's  corps    alone  incrcasfd  from   twenty-five   thousand 

to      tl* irty-three  thousand  men.'      Lee   consolidated  his 

art  i  11^^  into  one  corps,  and  placed  it  under  the  com- 

ni£>-v:«<il.  of  General  Pendleton,  as  chief.     He  also  gave  a 

siir*  ilaar  organisation  to  !iis  cavalry,     When  April  came, 

I>e^       f<>und  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  unsurpassed 

in  cl  i  ^<jipline,  and  full  of  enthusiasm ;  yet  it  was  divided, 

for,     ^o  early  as  Fcbriiar;-,  he  liad  sent  Ijongstreet  with 

tw**      «3ivisions  to  operate  against  General  .1.  J.  Peck  in 

the      -V-  icinity  of  Sufiblk,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James 

R'"V"«^*-,  and  other  troops  were  raiding    with   Imboden 

ill  "VV^^st  Vii^inia.     Yet  he  felt  strong,  with  only  about 

hal*"     the  number  of  troops  in  hand  commanded  by  his 

ant.n.^jr-fliiist,  for  he  had  extended  and  strengthened  his 

fort:  i  Mentions  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  and  constructed 

^    ^>^»*tem    of  elaborate  works  along   his    whole  front 

n'a.t.-li  ing  from  Banks's  Ford  to  Port  Royal,  more  than 

tw«^»i^^y.gye    miles.'     Even    with    his    superior   foi-cc' 

Hc»«:>lc^[.  could  not   hope    to   take   these   works,  so  he        ^ 

™*«1^    preparations  to  f()r<:e  Lee  out  of  them  by  turn-     coHncouxn  omir»«.« 

'"S    t  lie  flank  of  the  latter  and  threatening  his  rear. 

^V"e  have  remarked  that  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  had  been  active  for 
»ori-jQ     weeks.     On  the  10th  of  February'  W.  II.  F.  I>x?,  with  his       ^ 

55**-<3e,  made  an  unsaccesaful  nttefiipt  to  suiprisc  and   capture 
the    Jji^  ational  forces  at  Gloucester  Point,  opposite  Yorktown  ;  and  at  a  little 
pasit    jMidnight,  a  month  later,*  a  small  band  of  mounted  men,  le4 
y7      t-lie  afterward  famous  guerilla  chief,  John  S.  Jloseby,  dashed 
into    t^g  village  of  Fairfax  Court-IIonso,  took  from  his  bed  and  carried  away 
^      «iommanding  officer,  Colonel   Stoughton.   and  some  others,  and,  with 
™*»»y    horses  and  other  property,  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  Hooker's 
*'"'**  5^,  cutting  the  telegraph  wires  on  their  way.     For  this  exploit  Moseby 
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was  publicly  commended  l>y  General  Stuart,  and  he  was  promoted  to  major 
of  cavalry.' 

A  few  days  after  Jlosuby's  Ijold  exploit,  I  lie  first  puK'ly  cavalry  battle  of 
oil,  not  far  from  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  liajipaliannofk,  between 
National  troops,  under  General  W. 
"W,  Averilt,  and  Confederates  ander 
(lencral  Fitzhiigli  I.ec,     Averilt  was 
will  out  to  cut  ofl'  Stuart  and  Lee, 
wlio.  It  was  reported,  were  with  a 
Btroiifj  party  enforcing  the   draft  in 
Fauquier  County.'    In  the  face  of 
brivk  oii|M»;tion  from  a  small  eavalrj- 
picket,  Aierill    crossed   the    Kappa- 
hannoek,  and    was   jtush- 
'  *''i^si   '   '""    ""    towani    Culpeii 
per  Court-House,"  when, 
about     a   mile    from    the    ford,'  lie 
<iicountered   the   fowea   of  Lw,     A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  which  eiir- 
tiiiued    until    late    in    the   evening, 
an<l  recrosaed  the  river,  followed  by  the  Confeil- 
i;e.     Aveiill   lost  about  seventy-live'  men,  and  lii» 
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mined  to  marvh  at  once  upon  his  foe,  for  the  terms  of  eolistmcnt  of  a  majority 
of  his  men  would  soon  expire.     lie  directed*  General  Stoiieiiinn 
to  proceed  cautiously  with  Ilia  cavalry  up  the  eastern  side  of  the     '  '*^^'*' 
-  liappahannock ;  crons  ahove  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  fail  way ; 
strike  and  disperse  Filzliugh  Lee's  cavalry  at  Culpepper  Court^House,  esti- 
mated at  two  tliou)<and  men  ;  push  on  to  Gordons ville,  and,  tuminff  to  the 
left,  strike  the  Frederitiksburg  and  Richmond  railway  at  Saxton's  Jiii 
and  destroy  it,  its  bridges,  stations, 
and  rolling  stock,  with  the  telegraph 
wires  along  its  line,  so  as  to    sever 
Lee's     communication     with     Kicli- 
moiid.     Hooker    charged    St  one  man 
to  move  with  celerity,  and  to  make 
bis  watcliwortl  and  order,    "Fight,  • 
figlit,  FiiiiiT !"      lie   was   instructed 
to  harrass  the  retreating  columns  of 
the  foe,  for  Hooker  did   not  doubt 
that  Lee  would  find  it  necessary  to 
abandon   Fredericksburg  and  fly  to- 
wn nl     Richmond,     But    his    efforts 
were  foiled,  and  his  plans  were  mod 
fied  by  heavy  rains,  which   bo  filled 

the    Rappahannock  that    a   division  ""'"  "<»'"'"■ 

which  had  already  crossed  was  recalled,  and,  on  swimming  liorees,  passed 
back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Hooker  paused  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  put  hie  whole  army  in  motion  for 
the  purpose  of  flanking  Leo,  drawing  him  from  his  defenses,  and  fighting 
bim  out  of  shelter.  Ten  thousand  horsemen  were  prepared  for  a  raid  on 
the  railways  in  Lee's  rear,  and  on  Monday,  the  2ith  of  April,'  the  , 
turning  column,  composed  of  the  corps  of  Meade  (Fifth),  Howard 
(Eleventh),  and  Slocum  (Twelfth),  was  put  in  motion.  Its  destination  was 
Chance  Ho  rsville,  a  point  ten  miles  southwest  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Lee's  rear. 
Stealthily  the  column  moved  up  the  Rapjmbannock,  and  crossed  _  ^  ^ 

it'  on  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Kelly's  Ford,  twenty-seven  miles  above 
Fredericksbui^,  tlie  march  well  masked  by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  force 
Iwlow  and  near  that  city.  The  turning  column  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
and  wading  the  Rapid  Anna,  armpit  deep  (the  Fifth  corps  at  Elly'a  Ford, 
and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  at  Germania  Ford),  that  night,  in  the  light  of 
huge  boiitires,  reached  Cbanceltorsville  on  the  afternoon  of  the  -lOtli  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  to  find  that  the  Confederate  General,  R.  H.  Anderson,  had  i-etii-ed 
with  his  tniops  toward  Fredericksburg  that  morning.  It  had  been  a  most 
extraordinary  march  of  thirty-seven  miles  in  two  days,  with  artillery  and 
baggage,  over  heavy  roads  and  across  two  rivers,  with  a  loss  of  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  men.  Aleanwhile  portions  of  Couch's  corps  (Second)  bad 
been  waiting  in  concealment  near  Banks's  and  United  States  Fonls,  leaving 
the  remainder,  under  General  Gibbon,  at  Falmouth,  in  fnll  view  of  the  Con- 
federates, so  as  to  conceal  the  movement.  So  soon  as  the  other  ^hree  cor|>s 
were  making  their  way  toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  the  detachment  of  the 
Second  crossed  on  a  pontoon   bridge,  and  marched  rapidly  ori  Chancellors-  ■ 
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ville,  where  the  reunilctl  forcu8,  about  thirty-Bix  thouBand  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  the  aitillery,  and  some  detachments  which  had  not  arrived,  bivouacked 
that  night.  General  Pleaaanton  accompanied  the  infantry  with  one  brigade 
of  cavalry,'  and  tht  remainder  of  the  horsemen,  under  General  titoneman, 
pushed  on  towanl  Itapid  Anna  Stution  and  Louisa  Court-House. 

From   his   head-quarters,    near   Falmouth,    Hooker   issued   an   exultant 

order,*  such  as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  justify,'  and,  crms- 

'  *i8«i*     '"?  ^''*'  lii'Ppahannock,  he  pushed  on  to  Chancellors  ville,  where, 

in  the  spacious  brick  mansion  of  Mr.  Chanwllor,  he  made  his 

head-qnaitci-s  thiit  night.     Pleasanton's  cavalry  was  thrown  out  u[>on  the 

roads  leading  to  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-JIouse, 
A  part  of  these  tJiat 
night  liad  an  encounter 
with  some  of  Stuart'H 
cavalry,  near  Todd's 
tavern,  on  the  road 
between  Clianeellors- 
ville  and  Sjiottsylvania 
Court  -  House.  From 
that  old  inn,  around 
which  he  had  bivou- 
acked Fitzliugh  Lee's 
brigade  to  watch  l!ie  Xiitionals,  Smart  set  out  with  his  slalT  for  General 
Lee's  head-quarters,  when  he  encountered  a  regiment  of  Pleasanton'a  cav- 
alry. He  sent  back  to  Todd's  tavern  for  a  regiment,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
staif  gallantly  attacked  his  foe.  Ample  assistance  came,  and  after  a  sharp 
encounter  in  the  bright  moonlight 
the  National  force  was  broken  and 
scattered. 

While  tlie  movements  on 
Hookei's  right  were  so  success- 
fully performed,  his  left  wing,  un- 
der Sedgwick,  eomjioscd  of  his 
own  coqts  (Sixth),  and  those  of 
Reynolds  (Firvt),  and  Sickles 
(Third),  had  as  siiccessfully  mask- 
ed the  movement,  for  Lee,  while  • 
watehing  tJie  visible  enemy  in  front  of  him,  ' 

of  the  Rappahannock  by  the  turning  column,  until  tlie  three  corps  were  o 
their  way  toward  the  Kajiid  Anna.     Taking  position  a  little  below  Fred- 
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ericksburg,  Sedgwick  <iause<j  pontoon  bridges  (o  be  laid  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,*  and  before  daylight  Brooks's  division  crossed  near  the 
place  of  Franklin's  passage,'  and  captured  and  drove  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  there.     Wadsworth'a  division  also  cixissed.     Breastworks  were 
thrown  up,  and  there  was  every  appearance' of  preparations  for    ^ 
passing  over   a  lai^er  force.     Pursuant  to  orders,  Sickles  now         '' 
moved  hia  corps  stealthily  away,  and,  niarcliing  swiftly,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  United  States  Ford,  and  hastened  to  ChancellorBvilte. 

When  Lee  discovered  Hooker's  real   intentions,  he  did  not  fly  toward 
Richmond,  as  his  antt^onist  supposed  he  would,  but  prepared  to  fight.    lie 


had  called  "  Stonewall "  Jackson's  large  force  up  from  Moss  Neck  and  its 
vicinity  when  Sedgwick  made  his  demonstration,  and  now,  with  his  army 
well  in  hand,  from 'Hamilton's  Ci'ossing,  oi)  the  railway,  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock near  the  ford  Just  alwve  Falmouth,  he  determined  to  strike  Hooker 
immediate  and  ^'igoroua  blows.  Hie  object  was  twofold:  First,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river  at  Banks's  Foivl,  and  thus  widen  the  distance 
between  Sedgwick  and  the  main  army  ;  and,  secondly,  to  compel  Hooker  to 
fight  in  his  disadvantageous  position  at  Chancellorsvillc,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  shrub-oaks  and  pines,  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  broken  by  morasses,  hills,  and  ravines,  called  The 
Wilderness,  and  which  extended  from  a  little  eastward  of  Chancellor's 
house  to  Mine  Run  on  the  west,  and  several  miles  southward  from  the  Rapid 
Anna.  With  these  designs,  Lee  left  General  Early,  with  about  niue  thousand 
men  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  to  hold  his  fortified  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg against  Sedgwick,  and  at  a  little  past  midnight  on  the  first 
of  May,'  he  put  Jackson's  column  in  motion  toward  ChanceF- 
lorsville.  It  joined  Anderson's  (which,  as  we  liavc  observed,  had  fallen 
back  from  Chancel lorsville  on  the  approach  of  the  National  forces)  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,   near  the  Tabernacle  Church,  half  way  between 
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Chancel  lore  villc  and  Fredcricksbui^,  where  Btrong  intrcnchments  were 
thrown  up.  There  a  plank  road  .iiid  a  turnpike  (livergcd,  and  met  again  at 
CliuQcellorHville.  Along  tlieae  Jafksiwi  ordored  a  general  ailvance,  Owen's 
cavalry  leading.  Jackson  commanded  in  person  the  colnmn  on  the  plank 
road,  and  that  on  tlie  turnpike  was  led  by  General  L.  lIcLaws. 

Hooker  liad  al»o  disposed  his  army  for  battle.     He  was  aware  of  the  peril 

of  fighting  with  the  Wilderness  at  his  bafk,  and  had  dir*."Cted  his  army  to 

move  out  along  the  two  roads  just  mentioned,  and  another  leading  to  lianks's 

Ford,  to  give  battle  in  the  open  country  toward  Fredericksbnrg, 

'  im       ^"  ^  circular  issued  that  morning,"  he  said  head-quarters  would  be 

at  the  Tabernacle  Chiirch  after  the  movement  should  cominence; 

bnt  Jackson  was  there  before  hiin,  for  Hooker's  columns  did  not  move  until 

eleven  o'clock.     At  that  hour  the  divisions  of  Griffin  and  Ilnmphreys,  of 

Meade's  (Fifth)  corps  jmsheil  ont  on  the  left  toward  Hanks'ti  Ford,  while 

Sykes's,  of  the  same  eoq>s,  Kup|)orted  by  Hancock's  division,  and  forming  the 

center  column,  moved  along  the  turnpike.     Slocum's  entire  coqjs  (Twelfth), 

with  Howard's  {Elovcntli)  and  its  batteries,  massed  in  its  rear,  composing  the 

riglit  cohimn,  marched  along  the  plank  road. 

The  left  column  reached  a  point  insight  of  Biinks's  Ford  without  opposition, 
and  the  light  column  penetrated  an  eqnal  distance  eastwaril,  without  serious 
resistance.  Tlie  center  was  not  so  fortunate,  A  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  National  works  at  Chancellorsville  its  cavalry  met  the  van- 
guard of  the  Confederates,  and  a  spirited  contest  ensned,  in  whicli  the  former 
were  driven  hack.  Then  Sykes  bronght  up  his  entiix'  column,  with  aitillery, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  with  McLaws,  whose  foree  was  deployed  in  line 
of  battle  across  the  turnpike,  with  Jonian's  battery  on  the  Mine  road,  be 
pushed  his  foe  back.  At  about  noon,  he  gained  the  ad\'antageous  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  ridges,  back  of 
Fredericksburg,  which  are  nearlv 
parallel  with  the  Hap{>ahatmi)ck,  and 
which  cointnanded  Chancellorsville 
and  the  snrrounding  country,  llanks's 
Ford,  which  Lee  had  strenuously  en- 
deavored to  cover,  waH  now  virtually 
in  possession  of  the  Nationals,  and  the 
distance  betwet'n  Sedgwick,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  main  army 
at  Chancellorsville,  was  thereby  short- 
ened at  least  twelve  miles.  It  now 
seemed  as  if  a  vigorous  and  general 
forward  movement  would  give  tlie 
Nationals  a  speedy  and  decisive  vic- 
tory, and  possibly  aimiliilatc  Lee's 
army.  This  movement  some  of  the 
commanders  were  anxious  to  make,  but  cireumstanccB  eomiK'lled  the  chief  to 
withhold  his  sanction.  Slocnm  and  Jackson  had  met  on  the  plank  road,  and 
struggled  fearfully,  until  at  length  the  latter  was  making  a  serious  movement 
on  the  flank  of  his  antagonist,  and  strong  columns  were  overlapping  Sykes's 
flanks.     Informed  of  this,  and  fearing  his  army  might  be  beaten  in   detail 
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before  bo  coald  suucussfulty  resist  the  furious  onset  of  Jackson,  Hooker 
ordereil  its  withdrawal  behind  his  worlis  at  Cliancellorsville.  The  retreat 
was  made  in  good  order,  the  CoiifederatcH  following  elo«ie  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Nationals.  That  night  the  respective  chief  conimanders  held  counciU  of 
war,  Hooker  at  his  liead-quarterg  in  Chancellor's  house,  and  Lee  at  his  head- 
quarters under  some  pine  trees  where  the  Confederate  line  crossed  the  plank 
road. 

Hooker's  position  for  defense  was  a  strong  one.  Around  the  Chancellor 
House  was  a  small  clearing,  within  a  dense  wood, filled,  as  we  have  obsened, 
with  a  tangled  undergrowth.  In  tlie  Avoods  he  had  constnictcd  breastworks 
of  logs,  with  trees  felled  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  strong  abatis.  His  cannon 
commanded  these  woods,  and  swe{>t  tlic  approaching  roads.  The  question 
at  the  council  was,  Shall  we  contract  and  strengthen  our  lines,  and  wait  for 
an  attack  ?  or.  Shall  we  assail  the  Confederate  position  in  full  force  in  the 
morning?  General  Warren,  Hooker's  senior  engineer  officer,  and  others, 
were  ill  favor  of  the  offensive.  Hooker  preferred  the  defensive  attitude, 
ami  the  latter  was  chosen.  Preparations  for  a  stmggle  in  the  morning  were 
then  made.  The  National  line  extended  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the 
Wilderness  Church,  two  miles  west  of  Chancellorsville.  Meade's  corps,  with 
a  division  of  Couch's,  formed  the  left ;  Slocum's  and  a  division  of  ^ickies's 
the  center,  and  Howard's  the  riwht,  with  Pleasanton's  cavalry  near.  The 
Confederate  line  extended  from  the  Mine  road  on  their  right  to  the  Catharine 
Furnace  on  the  left,  having  the  Virginian  cas'alry  of  Owen  and  Wickham  on 
the  right,  and  Smart's  and  a  ]>art  of  Fitzhu^h  Lee's  on  the  left,  at  the  Fur- 
tiace.  McLaws'a  forces  occupied  the  ridge  on  the  cast  of  the  Big  Meadow 
Swamp,  and  Agderson  continued  the  line  to  the  left  of  McLaws.  Such  was 
the  general  disposition  of  the  opiKwing  forces  on  the  moniiTig  of 
the  2d  of  May.'  "^ 

Lee  was  satisfied  that  his  situation  was  a  perilous  one,  and  bo  was 
unwilling  to  risk  the  danger  of  making  a  dii-ect  attack  upon  Hooker.  His 
chief  counselor  was  the  bold  Jackson,  who  proposed  a  secret  flank  movement 
with  his  entire  corps 
present,  on  the  National 
right,  so  as  to  fall  U[>on 
Hooker's  rear.  Lee 
hesitated,  because  he 
would  have  only  the 
divisions  of  Anderson 
and  McLaws  left  to  op- 
pose both  Hooker  and  | 
Sedgwick,  slionld  the  ' 
latter  cross  the  river 
and  attack.  To  thuc 
divide  his  army  in  the 
.presence  of  sa{)e]-ior  numbers  might  imperil  its  existence ;  yet,  so  much  did 
Lee  lean  upon  Jackson  as  adviser  and  executor,  that  he  consented,  and  the 
bold  movement  was  at  once  begun.     With  full  twenty-five  thousand  men, 

>  Tb1iU>risirorAldri«li'ihaD»,ultiippeind  vhenalitlobedbr  thswrlMr.  Id  Jnae,  ItM.    II  wuued 
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JackBon  turned  off  froiQ  the  plank  road  at  Aldrich's,  not  far  from  Ctiaiicel- 
loreviUe,  and  moved  swiftly  and  stealthily  through  the  thick  woods,  with 
Stuart's  cavalry  between  him  and  the  Union  lines,  to  the  Orange  plank  road, 
four  mileB  westward  of  Chaneellorsville.  At  the  same  time  Lee  was  attnwrt- 
ing  the  attention  of  Hooker  by  vigorous  demon  et  rat  ions  on  his  front,  ns  if 
he  was  about  to  attack  in  full  force. 

The  march  of  Jackson  was  not  perfectly  concealed.     So  early  ns  eight 

o'clock  in  the  morning,"  General  Biniey,  who  was  in  command  of 

*'^*'      Sickles's    (First)  division,  between  the   Catharine    Furnace    and 

J[elzie  Chancellor's  (Dowdall's  tavern),  discovered  a  jiortion  of 

Jackson's  column,  under  Rodes,  crossing  Lewis's  Creek,  and  moving  rapidly 

southward.     When  informed  of  this, 

Sickles  made  a  personal   ivconuoia- 

sauce,  and  dispatched   a  courier  to 

Hooker  with  the  intelligence.     The 

general  im])ressi<in  among  fhe  com- 

inandera  was,  that  Lee's  army  was 

rcti-eating    toward    Kichmond,    and 

^^^^^  Hoiikcr  directed  Sickles  to  ascertain 

^^1^  .^fl^^^HUy^^k*..  ^'"^  ^"^^  character  of  the  nioveiuent. 

t  j'-i^^^^^^B^HI^Bfc  For  that  pui-jiose  the  latter  pushed 

forward  Binioy's  division,  followed 

liy  Whipple's  and  Barlow's  brigades 

of  Howard's   coips.     Cannon    were 

opened  on  the  passing  column,  which 

threw   it   into  sonie^  confusion,   and 

DAVID  D  BitENiF  cupelled  it  from  the  highway  ;  but 

it  pressed  steadily  along  the   wood 

paths  and  a  new  road  opened  by  it.     Then  Sickles  directed  Biniey  to  cliarse 

upon  it.    He  did  so,  and  cut  oif  and  captured  a  Georgia  (Twenty-third)  re^- 

ment,  five  hundred  sti-oiig,  when  Birney's  farther  advance  was  checked  by 

Colonel  Brown's  artillery  and  a  brigade  under  Anderson. 

The  fJational  troops  now  held  the  road  over  which  Jackson  had  lieen 
marching,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
fugitives.  Sickles  asked  for  re-enforcements,  when  Pleasaiiton  was  sent  with 
his  cavalrj-,  and  Howard  and  Slocum  each  forwarded  a  brigade  to  help  him. 
But  before  these  forces  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Jackson,  near  the 
Furnace,  he  had  crossed  the  Orange  plank  road,  and  undercover  of  th«  dense 
jungle  of  the  Wilderness,  had  pushed  swiftly  northward  to  the  old  turnpike 
and  beyond,  feeling  his  enemy  at  every  step.  Then  he  turned  his  face 
toward  Chaneellorsville,  and,  just  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
'  '  ;  burst  from  the  thickets  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  like  a  sudden,  unexpected,  and  terrible  tornado,  swept  on  toward 
the  flank  and  rear  of  Howard's  corps,  which  occupied  the  National  right 
the  game  of  the  forest — deers,  wild  turkeys,  and  hares — flying  wildly  before 
him,  and  l)ecoming  to  the  startled  Unionists  the  heralds  of  the  approaching 
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tempest  of  war.'  These  mule  messengers  were  followed  by  the  sounds  of 
bugles ;  then  hy  a  few  shots  from  approaching  skirmishers ;  thfn  by  a  tre- 
mendoui  yell  from  a  thousand  ihroati,  and  a  murderous  fire  from  a  strong 
battle  line '  Jackson,  in  heavy  force,  w  ts  upon  the  Eleventh  Coriw '  at  the 
moment  when  the  men 
were  preparing  for  sup- 
per and  repose,  without 
a  suspicion  ot  dan  gel 
near.  De\  ens's  dn  i 
aion,  on  the  extreme 
right,  received  the  first 
blow,  and  almost  in 
Btantly  the  aiii-pnstd 
troops,  panic  stricken, 
fled  toward  the  reai, 
along  the  line  of  the 
corps,  communicating 
their  emotions  of  alarm  ~    ~ 

to    the   other    divisions.  '""  "'  '"""''''  *"*«  "•  no-*"' 

In  vain  the  officers  tried  to  restrain  them,  and  restore  order.'  The  high 
»nd  commanding  position  at  Talley's,  with  five  guns  and  many  prisoners,  was 
Boon  in  the  hands  of  General  R.  E.  Rodes,  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Generals  R.  E.  Colston  and  A.  P.  Hill.  •Genei-al  Devens  was  severely 
wonnded,  and  one-third  of  his  division,  inclufling  every  general  and  colonel, 
was  either  disabled  or  captured.  In  the  wildest  confusion  the  fi^itivcs 
rushed  along  the  road  toward  Chancellors ville,  upon  the  position  of  General 
Carl  Schui-z,  whose  division  had  already  retreated,  in  anticipation  of  the 
onset,  and  the  turbulent  tide  of  fnght«ned  men  rolled  back  upon  General  A. 
Von  Stcinwehr,  utterly  regardless  of  the  exertions  of  the  commander  of  the 
corps  and  his  subordinate  officers  to  check  their  flight.  Only  a  few  regi- 
ments, less  demoralized  than  the  others,  made  resistance,  and  these  were 


>  Sh  C/ianttaortrillt,  bf  HolchklH  uirl  Allu.  ptft  48. 

>  Juckxin  Ririncd  bit  fime  in  ihren  linos  gT  tntlln  |wrptndliiiiliir  to  tha  tnmplkr.  >nil  ritfiiilliig  shaiit  » 
inllaoiiauliriMiiini.  Rwlei  occapliid  thu  fmnt;  Colibin  lli«  oait  llaMoo  hundred  yinli  Id  tliemirar 
Sod»,  ud  Inek  of  Ibts  wu  A.  P.  IIIll.    Tw..  |>lfn>  of  StDort'i  b»nw-iirttll«F;  nmird  wllh  the  Brat  lint. 

t:ie  dlilntoni  of  O.-ncmls  Dcv^db.  Carl  Sehun,  ond  Stcln'mbr.    Itrvrnt  nt  <m  the  rtxhi  Scbiin  In  tbo  «iil«r. 

citnmo  rl^ht.  «u  ne>t  oT  Ihv  Inlerwcllcin  of  Ibe  two  riHicls  mcnlloDCNL  n^r  Tslloy'g  liuiiw.    The  m:<>i  of  bl* 

tnmiilks  luln^  Iha  weit.  nnd  i-rutealed  bf  Blight  breiutwurki  sod  >□  abaUt.    Two  pieces  of  artlllerf  wtre  on 
tho  plaok  rood. 

*  Tbli  vu  Uf  ippcanneeof  tbe  spot  Hhrn  lbs  wiitfr  ikclcbed  It.  In  Jane.  1S61.  The  view  la  Id  ■  lllll* 
iBUmls  In  ThsWllderDe)i,II>riHigb  which  courseia  sinil]  Irlbubuy  of  LenlB'g  Croek.  and  btra  crouci  Iha  roul. 

•  Thia  ■««  Ocncml  Steel's  old  «>rp«,  «>inpi>»d  o{  11,J00  men,  of  whom  4.5O0  were  Geruims.  Howird  hid 
noaBtir  >i>kan  nrnmiud  of  the  corpa.  lie  wu  centnred  ut  tbc  tlma,  >nd  by  Oencnl  Ilonkar  tfttrwird  In  his 
(•UlmoDj  beforo  the  t'ommlttti  on  Iht  Coining  of  lie  War,  for  beini;  ao  Illy  preiurad  for  u  Kltuk  In  fona. 

■nit  of  Jackaon'i  colouin,  appear  to  hare  been  unilar  tha  linpmtlon  that  Ihc  Conreilantas  vara  rrtranllng  loward 
SIdiminid    On  tbit  irieraooD,  1  abort  lima  before  the  uttuk,  GenemI  Hooker  wrote  to  Sedgwick,  uylng  t  ••  Wa 

too'aCbm/wf^jo/Wa^rtnyo/Me/'otomde.nola.pjigetSl.    The™  appooM  no  erldenca  ot  any  kcH  of  vlf  I- 
lmat»  or  iklll  vo  the  lurt  uf  Ituward.  cither  befi>n>  or  after  the  albick.    No  one  uaDii  to  biTe  luBpeeled  the  bold 
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came  to  Pleasanton^s  assistance ;  and  soon  aflerward  Sickles,  with  his  two 
brigades  (Bimey's  and  Whipple's),  joined  in  the  contest. 

At  this  time  Lee  was  making  a  vigorous  artillery  attack  upon  Hooker's 
left  and  center,  formed  by  the  corps  of  Generals  Couch  and  Slocum,  but  the 
assailing  force,  whose  heaviest  demonstration  was  against  General  Hancock's 
front,  was  held  in  check  by  his  skirmish  line,  under  Colonel  N.  A.  Miles.* 
And  while  Lee  was  thus  failing,  a  heavier  misfortune  than  he  had  yet  endured 
befell  him,  in  the  paralysis  of  the  right-arm  of  his  power,  by  the  fall  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  That  officer,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  blow,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  press  forward,  and,  by  extending  his  lines  to  the  left, 
cut  off  Hookers  communication  with  the  United  States  Ford.  While 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Hill  to  the  front,  he  pushed  forward  with  his 
staff  and  an  escort  on  a  personal  reconnoissance,  and  w^hen  ixjturning  in  the 
gloom  to  his  lines,  he  and  his  companions  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  by 
their  friends  for  Union  cavalry,  and  were  fired  upon.  Jackson  fell,  pierced 
bv  three  bullets,  and  several  of  his  staff  were  killed  or  wounded.  Jackson 
was  the  superior  of  Lee  as  an  executive  officer,  in  moral  force  and  in  personal 
magnetism,  and  his  loss  to  the  Confederacy,  and  especially  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  as  Lee's  troops  were  called,  was  irreparable.* 

Jackson  had  ordered  a  forward  movement  so  soon  as  Hill  should  reach 
the  front,  and  it  was  at  the  moment  when  that  was  accomplished  that  the 
notable  leader  was  j)rostrated.  Hill,  also,  was  disabled  by  a  contusion 
caused  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell  while  Jackson  was  on  his  way  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  command  of  the  corps  devolved  temporarily  on  Kodes,  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  thought  it  advisable  not  to  attempt  a  forward 
movement  in  the  night.  General  Stuart,  whom  Hill  called  to  the  command, 
agreed  with  him,  and  the  Confederates  occupied  the  night  in  defensive 
operations,  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the  struggle  in  the  moniing. 
Sickles,  as  we  have  observed,  had  reached  Pleasanton  at  Hazel  Grove,  and  at 
once  attempted  to  recover  a  part  of  the  ground  lost  by  Howard.  Birney's 
division,  with  Hobart  Ward's  brigade  in  front,  charged  down  the  plank 
road  at  midnight,  drove  back  the  Confederates,  recovered  some  lost  ground, 
and  brought  away  several  abandoned  guns  and  caissons.  Other  attacks 
were  made,  but  little  more  was  accomplished,  when  Sickles,  then  reporting 
___  -  — * 

>  His  troops  consisted  of  the  Fifty-seTentli,  Sixty-fourth,  and  Sixty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  and 
detachments  of  the  Fifty-second  New  York,  Second  Delaware,  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennaylva- 
bIa.    Bee  Hancock's  Report 

'  Jackson  received  three  balls,  one  In  the  right  hand  and  two  in  the  left  arm,  by  one  of  which  the  bone  was 
ihaltered  Just  below  the  shoulder,  and  an  artery  was  seyered.  His  frightened  horse,  now  without  guidance, 
tamed  and  rushed  toward,  the  National  lines,  greatly  in)p(>riling  the  life  of  his  rider,  as  he  swept  through  the 
woods  and  anderbrush.  Jackson  managed  to  turn  him  into  the  plank  roud,  where  he  was  checked  by  one  of 
hU  staff  (Captain  Wilbom),  who  s^'ized  the  bridle,  and  into  his  arms  the  general,  exhausted  by  pain  nnd  loss  of 
blood,  feU.  Qeocral  Hill  presently  nxle  up,  jumped  from  his  horse,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  by  bandaging 
the  ann  above  the  wound.  Jackson  was  then  placed  on  a  litter,  and  conveyed  to  the  rear  in  the  midst  of  a 
■torm  of  canister  shot,  which  came  sweeping  down  the  roa«l  from  two  pieces  of  National  cannon.  One  of  the 
ntter-benrers  was  shot  dead.  The  wounded  general  was  borne  on  to  the  Wilderness  tavern  (where  the  Confed- 
ar»Ui8  hod  established  an  hospital),  attended  by  Dr.  Hunter  McQuire.  There  his  arm  was  amputated.  His  wife 
wasaent  for,  and  two  or  three  days  afterward  he  was  removed  to  Ouiney's  Station,  nearer  Richmond.  There,  nt 
the  Chandler  House,  ho  remained  until  his  death,  which  was  caused  chiefly  by  pneumonia.  That  event 
peearred  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  May,  lS63w  ^  A  few  moments  before  he  died.'"  says  an  eye  witness  (Captain  J. 
Hotchklas),  ** he  cried  out  in  his  delirium,  'Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action — pass  the  infimiry  to  the 
front  rapidly — tell  Major  Hawks  *  then  stoppe<l,  leaving  the  sentence  unflnished.  Presi'Utly  a  smilo  of  ineffa- 
ble aweetaess  spread  itself  over  his  pale  face,  and  he  said  quietly,  and  with  an  expression  as  if  of  relief,  '  Let 
Bi  crow  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.'  *' 


-■A 
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f>-'*  ^l'■!l■^-f^\^Arrt■^*  won-  now  nt-ar  I-ewis"s  Creek,  »>utliircst  of  Cham-el- 
i. .?'.:,;<■,  fr'.di  wliich  hf  i.-!'iii"l  urlirrt  fi)rliis  iinito<l  army  lo  make  a  general 
.III- .n;'-'-,  ^i'■kl^■■•  aii'l  Slix-um  wen-  tiotli  Joivi-iJ  lack  by  aii  ovorwhol min* 
|,r.-»i-ir(-.  IV'-iitly  tli.-  liiii'  sTJivt:  way,  an.l  tlie  ilivUion  of  Hancock,  ami  > 
\^,rt\'iu  'if  Slofiirii'i  <'iri»,  iimliT  (Jciieral  Gi'ary,  alonu  hcM  the  p«>int  of  the 
IliK-  in  front  i-r  <\iM\'i\\t>rn  liousc.  Tlwso  tr.">iw  ■ira.Juallj-  fell  back, 
HD'I  f'.ii'^lil.  LMlliitilly  iit  th<-  aii-zlc  of  lh<-  flails.  Thin  line,  too,' soon  bes:an 
to  1-..1.I.  Till-  (  oiiicl.ralrs  f.-ilfuri'.iisly  ii|ion  it.  aii.lbroko  it,  and  at  ten 
r.'.|/.(k  in  till'  iii'iriiiiiLr,  »t>iTa  stniL'^lf  for  six  hours,  thi-y  touk  pottHssion 
>.r  (:|i:>iii'"il<>r'\il[i-.     Till'  iiiaiisioii  Jiail  t>i-<'ii  licatoii  into  a  ghastly  niin  bj 

till'  r  i.iili'li'inii'   :iiiill('ry.     <' h  liail  wilh<li-:iwii  tlic  army  to  a   position 

ii'irrliiianl  <•!'  if,  u  liiri'  hi'  <iinii<'<l  a  iii-w  liii[>,  of  V  or  ixdati  shajH-,  along  the 


.dK.'-,&t-;4'^.  ■'sitefc.aiig^V'a 


i.i. 


„:•  I:  Klly'-'  1III.I   liiii...!  States  Konls.  the  n;_'h(    rt'stiiisi  on  tl     J 
'I.  riM'  l.'f)  .111  iIk'  i::t)>|iahaiin.>('k.  an<t  tho  iqii-M  at  liull.ick's  ho»&  [I 


(:.,.,.)  A.,. 

f.,.   i|,,.    In,,    hii.'  till'  Iri-sh  lr..oj>!.  of  Moa.h-  ami  U.-vnol.ls,  wjiich  iuiil 
1,.-.,,  .  .IJ.  .1  rril'i  III''  M'vi'iM'«lniu'.i,'hMliirit.i:tlK'  iiiiinihi'-r.      Ilookt-r  m'overf  ■ 
,..■1  .'.»..i"l  M.miii.'iN'l  111  1I....I]. 

J..       I. hi;  .VII'!  r...«  unilnl.HmMl.H.kvrV  wasyct  ilivi.lt'a,SfilpHk'kai 

'-.■.i '.Ill ii"i'tv;iil«'  lliivo  of  alHHit   thirty  thousaii.l  mm,  ln'ing  et 

.,'  ..  I  i'.|<ii'l:-l.iii.v      [li'iikir  liail  viiiiilv  liopcl  for  tin- apiHannice  of  the 
.,„   I...  .■    It.iiik  iiM.I  ii'.ir  .liu'iii.,'  III.'  .-iirry  nu.riiin;_'  stni!;.t:U',  ami  m>w  ih. 

|.^ii.ili.l  li'.iii  liiiii  l.y  ;it<  iiniiy  I'lat.'-l  I.y  victory.     Ia-^,  confident  thit 

I"  I I tiiiiii'  III  iliMjii'i-Hi'  tli(>  liiivcsof  his  aiiiaiiimist,  was  about  to  foUov 

'If  til  (iiiitii|>]i  liy  rilliicLiiii;  lIookiT  iu  his  new  jiositiuii,  «'hen  ncvs  cuK 
ti'.ii.  I  ii'liiiiLiil.liij>  nJili'h  iiislaiitU  ai-ri'sti-.l  his  .>|H'nition8  in  that  diree- 
-^'t.Mvi'li  viii-<»i'ri..ii-.1y  nioiiai-in;.:  his  Ihutk  aii.l  n-ar. 

■■ I,-  .1"  ."'iilioilii^  tiiiiniiii;:.  Si'ilmvick  liail  thrown  his  corpn  over  the 

I'  '('I'll 'I'M  I .  Ill  I'' Iihii'iii  rosxiii':  |>]acc.  anil,  at^cr  somi>  BkirmisMng:,  had 

I,-..  '|'ii/i| ,  iiiiiil  ii.'iu  iiiiiliii'<lii.  hIii'ii  he  ivci'ivcil  tho  order,  already  men- 
ii-.»"l  I"  ('.111  Mil  Mil >  III  t'liiiiK'1'Uorsvillc.    lIi<be<;anthcmoTemciitil 


lur**  ri11*,vc  ClwiiMlloml»*),u<l 


32  UOOKER'S  NEW   LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

directly  to  Hooker,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  and  take  position,  and  intrencli 
in  a  new  line  formed  by  the  chief,  on  heights  between  Fairview  (a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Chancellorsvillo)  and  the  Confederate  lines  in  front  of  Dow- 
dall's  tavern.     This  was  done  at  dawn  on  Sunday  morning. 

Hooker's  situation  was  extremely  critical,  but  witli  characteristic  energy 
he  had  made  new  dispositions  on  Saturday  night  to  meet  the  inevitable  attack 


on  the  morrow.  When  he  lieard  of  the  southward  march  of  Jackson'a  col- 
umn on  Saturday  morning,*  he  culled  Reynolds's  corps,  more  than 
'^5<8*  twenty  thousand  strong,  from  Sedgwick,  It  arrived  late  that 
evening,  and  was  received  with  joy,  for  it  more  than  filled  the 
space  of  the  sliattcrcd  Elevcntli,  and  niade  Hooker's  force  fnll  sixty  thousand 
'men,  with  whom  to  confront  a  tittle  more  than  forty  tlionsand  men  ;  yet  hts 
situation  was  perilous,  and  he  knew  it.  He  ordered  Sedgwick  to  cross  the 
river  at  once,  antl  seize  and  hold  the  city  and  heights  of  Froderieksburg, 
and  then,  pushing  along  the  roads  leading  to  Chancellorsville,  crush  every 
impediment  and  join  the  main  army  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  changed 
the  front  of  a  ]>ortion  of  liis  line  so  as  to  receive  the  Confederate  attack, 
making  a  new  line  of  battle,  as  we  liave  observed,  with  more  than  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  masiied  at  Fairview,  a  little  westwaiil  of  ids  hoad-quarterB. 
Sickles,  comiecting  with  Slocum  on  his  left,  occupied  the  intrenche<l  line  in 
advance  of  Fairview,  which  extended  acnws  the  plank  road,  and  included 
the  elevated  plateau  at  Hazel  Grove.  On  the  left  of  the  line  was  a  jKirt  of 
tlie  Second  Corps,  and  still  further  to  the  right,  behind  bi-eastworks  on  the 
Elly's  Ford  road,  was  Keynolds's  coii>«.  On  the  National  left,  Meade's 
•iorps,  with  their  faces  toward  Fredericksburg,  joined  Slocuni'e,  Hancock's 
division  being  thrown  back  in  a  position  to  guard  tlie  commiaiications  witk 
Banks's  Ford  ;  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  remains  of  Howard's  corps  were 
placed.  The  Confederates  liad  also  made  dispositions  for  attack,  in  three 
lines :  the  first  under  Hill,  the  second  under  Colsoii,  and  the  third  under 
Rodes,  with  cannon  massed  on  heights  so  as  to  command  much  of  the 

■  ThltlsaTleiror  Ihsllnoor  IntrenclinieDUun  the  plank  mul.  )n'tn'»n  FnlrTlvwiuirl  Mclil*  Chuallw^ 
u  It  apptiri-d  whpn  Ihe  wiilcr  tkelcbcd  It,  tn  Jnnp,  l-UK.    Tlw  world  nero  olutracleil  of  1u^  uit  rutb. 


26  BATTLE  NEAR  CHAKOELLOESVILLE. 

Chancellors vi lie  and  Fredericksburg,  where  strong  iutrenchments  were 
thrown  ujk  There  a  plank  road  anil  ,i  turnpike  diverged,  and  mot  again  at 
Cliancellorsville.  Along  those  Jackson  ordoi-od  a  general  advance,  Owen's 
cavalry  leading.  Jackson  commanded  in  person  the  eohimn  on  the  plank 
road,  and  that  on  tlie  turnpike  was  led  by  General  L.  McLaws. 

Hooker  had  also  disposed  his  army  for  battle.     He  was  aware  of  the  peril 

of  iiKlitiiig  with  tlie  Wilderness  at  his  baok,  and  had  dirooted  his  army  to 

move  out  along  the  two  roads  jnst  mentioned,  and  another  leading  to  lianlcs's 

Ford,  to  give  battle  in  the  open  country  toward  Fredericksburg. 

'  'iMn''      ^"  '^  '^■'■'^"l''^''  issued  tluit  moniing,'  he  said  head-quartera  wotild  be 

at  the  Tabernacle  Church  after  the  movement  should  commence; 

but  Jackson  w.is  there  before  him,  for  Hooker's  columns  did  not  move  until 

elovori  o'clock.     At  that  honr  the  divisions  of  Griffin  and  Humphreys,  of 

Meade's  (Fifth)  corps  jjushed  out  on  the  left  toward  Banks's  Ford,  while 

Sykes's,  of  the  same  corps,  RUppji'ted  by  Hancock's  division,  and  forming  the 

center  column,  moved  along  the  turnpike,     Slofum's  entire  corps  (Twelfth), 

with  Howard's  (Eleventh)  and  its  batteries,  massed  in  its  roar,  composing  the 

right  column,  tnarclied  along  the  plank  road. 

The  loft  column  reached  a  point  in  sight  of  Banks's  Ford  without  opposition, 
and  the  right  column  penetrated  an  equal  distance  e.istward,  without  sorion! 
resistance.  The  center  was  not  so  fortunate,  A  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  National  works  at  Chaiicelloniville  its  cavalry  met  the  van- 
guard of  the  Confederates,  and  a  spirited  contest  ensued,  iu  wliich  the  former 
were  driven  l)ack.  Then  Sykes  brought  up  his  entiix!  colunni,  with  artiUer), 
and  after  a  sevei-c  struggle  with  Melon's,  whose  force  was  deployed  in  line 
of  battle  across  the  turnpike,  with  Jordan's  battery  on  the  Mine  road,  he 
pushed  his  foe  back.  At  about  noon,  he  gained  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  riiiges,  back  of 
Fredericksburg,  which  arc  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Kap|>ahannix;k,  and 
which  commanded  Chancellorsville 
and  the  sniTo^nnling  country.  l!ank>'> 
Ford,  which  I.ee  had  strenuously  en- 
deavored to  cover,  was  now  virtually 
in  possession  of  (he  Nationals,  and  the 
distance  between  Ki'dgwiek,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  main  amv 
at  Chancel lorsvilie,  was  thereby  short- 
ened at  least  twelve  miles.  It  now 
Boeined  as  if  a  vigorous  and  genenl 
forward  movement  would  give  tiie 
Nationals  a  speedy  and  decisive  rifr 
sBciHii  rma.  """V)   •'""^    possibly    annihilate    Lert 

army.  Tliis  movement  some  of  tbe 
commantlera  weic  anxious  to  make,  but  circumstances  compelled  the  chief  to 
withhold  his  sanction.  Slocum  and  Jackson  had  met  on  the  plank  road,  and 
struggled  feariidly,  until  at  length  the  latter  was  making  a  serious  movement 
on  the  flank  of  his  antagonist,  and  strong  eolumna  were  overlapping  Sykce's 
flanks.     Informed  of  this,  and  fearing  his  army  might  be  beaten  in  detul 
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before  he  could  NUcccBsfully  resist  the  furious  oneet  of  Jackson,  Hooker 
ordered  its  withdrawal  behind  his  works  at  ChaiicellorBvillo.  The  retreat 
was  made  iti  good  order,  the  Coiifedei-at»;s  following  clone  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Nationals.  That  night  the  respective  chief  commandera  held  councils  of 
war.  Hooker  at  his  head-quarters  in  Chancellor's  house,  and  Lee  at  his  bead- 
quarters  under  some  pine  trees  where  the  Confederate  line  crossed  the  plank 
road, 

Hooker's  position  for  defense  was  a  strong  one.  Around  the  Chancellor 
House  was  a  small  clearing,  within  a  dense  wood,  filled,  as  wc  have  obser^'ed, 
with  a  tangled  undergrowth.  In  the  woods  he  had  constructed  breastworks 
of  logs,  with  trees  felled  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  strong  abatis.  His  cannon 
commanded  these  woods,  and  swept  the  approaching  roads.  The  question 
at  the  council  was,  Shall  we  contract  and  strengthen  our  lines,  and  wait  for 
an  attack  ?  or,  Shall  we  assail  the  Confederate  position  in  full  force  in  the 
morning?  Genei-al  Warren,  Hooker's  senior  engineer  officer,  and  others, 
were  irt  favor  of  the  offensive.  Hooker  preferre<l  the  defeneive  attitude, 
aiid  the  latter  was  chosen.  Preparations  for  a  struggle  in  the  morning  were 
then  made.  The  National  line  extended  from  the  Rap]>ahannock  to  the 
"Wilderness  Church,  two  miles  west  of  Ciiancellorsville,  Meade's  corps,  with 
a  division  of  Conch's,  formed  the  left;  Slocum's  and  a  division  of  Stckles's 
the  center,  and  Howard's  the  risjht,  with  Pleasanton's  ca^■al^y  near.  The 
Confederate  line  extended  from  the  Mine  road  on  their  right  to  the  Catharine 
Furnace  on  the  left,  having  the  Virginian  cavalry  of  Owen  and  Wickham  on 
the  right,  and  Stuart's  and  a  ]iart  of  Fitzhu^h  Lee's  on  the  left,  at  the  Fur- 
nace. McLaws's  foi-ces  occupied  the  ridge  on  the  east  of  the  Big  Meaditw 
Swamp,  and  Aqderson  continued  the  line  to  the  left  of  McLaws,  Such  was 
the  general  dis)K>sition  of  the  opposing  forces  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  May.' 

Lee  was  satisfied  that  his  situation  was  a  perilous  one,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  risk  the  danger  of  making  a  dtiH-'ct  attack  upon  Hooker.  His 
chief  counselor  was  the  bold  Jackson,  who  proposed  a  secret  flank  movement 
with  his  entire  corps 
present,  on  the  National 
right,  so  as  to  fall  upon 
Hooker's  real'.  Lee 
hesitated,  becansc  he 
would  have  only  the 
divisions  of  Anderson 
and  McLaws  left  to  c 
pose  both  Hooker  and  ) 
Sedgwick,  should  the  ' 
latter  cross  the  river 
and  attack.  To  thns 
divide  his  array  in  the 
presence  of  superior  numbers  might  imperil  ita  existence ;  yet,  so  much  did 
Jjec  lean  upon  Jackson  as  adviser  and  executor,  that  he  consented,  and  the 
bold  movement  was  at  once  begun.     With  full  twenty-five  thousand  men. 


>  Tfati  (a  ■  Tl«ir  of  Alilrlch' 
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Jnckson  tiimcd  off  from  the  planlc  road  at  Aldrich's,  not  far  from  Cliancct- 
lorBville,  and  moved  swiftly  and  etcaltliily  through  the  thick  woods,  with 
Stuart's  cavalry  between  liiin  and  the  L'nion  lines,  to  the  Orange  plaiik  road, 
four  miles  westward  of  Chancellors ville.  At  the  name  time  Lee  was  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  Hooker  hy  vigorous  demonstrations  on  his  front,  as  if 
he  was  abont  to  attack  in  full  force. 

The  march  of  .lackson  was  not  perfectly  concealed.     So  early  as  oight 
<i"clock  in  the  morning,*  General  Birney,  who  was  in  command  of 
''jm^      Sieklcs's   (First)  division,  Iwtwecn  tlie   Catharine   Fiiriiaee    and 
Jlelzie  Chancollor'a  (Dowdall's  taveni),  discovered  a  portion  of 
Jackson's  column,  nnder  Rodes,  crossing  Lewis's  Creek,  and  niovins;  rapidlj 
southward.     When  informed,  of  this, 
Sickles  made  a  personal    rt^oonois- 
sanco,  and  dispatched    a  courier  to 
Hooker  with  the  intelligeiico.     The 
general  impression  among  riie  com- 
manders was,  that  Leu's  armv  wa» 
retreating    toward    Richmond,    and 
^^^^^  Hooker  directed  Sickles  to  nscertaia 

.^j5f '~'^B^^^PM^^fc_  _"  ^''<^  '^'^'  character  of  the  movement. 

-•^^^il^^^^^^H^HH^Hi  For  that  pnr)>o^e  the  lattcT  pushed 

forward  Bimey's  tlivision,  followed 
hy  Whipplt;'s  and  Barlow's  brigades 
of  Howard's  coips.  Caimon  were 
o]>ened  on  the  passing  column,  which 
thi-ew  it  into  sonie^  confusion,  and 
expelle<l  it  from  the  highway ;  bnt 
it  pressed  steadily  along  the  wood 
paths  and  a  new  road  opened  hy  it.  Then  Sickles  directed  Bimey  to  char^ 
upon  it.  He  did  so,  and  erit  off  and  captured  a  Georgia  (Twenty-third)  n^ 
mcnt,  five  hundred  strong,  when  Bimey's  farther  advance  was  checked  by 
Colonel  Brown's  artillery  and  a  brigade  under  Anderson. 

The  XationnI  tmops  now  held  the  road  over  which  Jackson  had  been 
marching,  and  prcpai-ations  were  made  fur  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
fugitives.  Sickles  asked  for  re-enforcements,  when  Pleasaiiton  was  sent  with 
his  cavalry,  and  Howard  and  Slocum  each  forwarded  a  bi-igade  to  help  him. 
But  before  these  forces  could  he  brought  to  bear  uiwn  Jackson,  near  the 
Furnace,  he  ha<l  crossed  the  Orange  plank  road,  and  under  co\er  of  the  dense 
jungle  of  the  Wilderness,  had  pushed  swiftly  northward  to  the  oM  turnpike 
and  beyond,  feeling  his  enemy  at  every  step.  Then  he  turned  his  fece 
toward  Chance  Horsy  ille,  and,  just  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
eveiung,'  he  hurst  from  the  thickets  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  like  a  sudden,  unexpected,  and  terrible  tornado,  swept  on  towvd 
the  flank  and  rear  of  Howard's  corps,  which  occupied  the  National  right, 
the  game  of  the  forest — deers,  wild  turkeys,  and  hares — flying  wildly  befon 
him,  and  becoming  to  the  startled  Unionists  the  heralds  of  the  approaching 

daring  Ihc  wir  h  hi'iil-quiins™  bj  Ocnemlj  firfge  »bi1  Mjirltt,  ud  olliiT  ofHcert  of  holh  arml™.  Kmt  tt  Ika 
first  itlnnlsh  ni  Iho  opening  of  the  Imlllo  (i(  ChnBMllnravllle  o«nrrtil.    Tt  (s  rather  i  plclurMqm  oUI  murigi. 
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tempest  of  war,'  These  mute  mcasengers  were  followed  by  the  Bounds  of 
bugles ;  tben  by  a  few  shots  from  approaching  skirmishers ;  then  by  a  tre- 
mendous yell  from  a  thousand  throats,  and  a  murderous  fire  from  a  strong 
battle  line,'  Jackson,  in  heavy  force,  was  upon  the  Eleventh  Coqjs '  at  the 
moment  when  the  men  - 

were  preparing  for  sup- 
per and  repose,  withont 
a  suspicion  of  danger 
near.  Deveos's  divi- 
sion, on  the  extreme 
right,  received  tlie  first 
blow,  and  almost  in-  > 
Btantly  the  surprised 
troops,  panic-stricken, 
fled  toward  the  reai, 
along  the  line  of  the 
vorps,  communicatnig 
their  emotions  of  alarm 
to    the  other  diMSions 

In  vam  the  officers  tried  to  restrain  them,  and  restore  order.'  Tlie  liigli 
and  commanding  position  at  Talley's,  with  five  puns  and  many  prisoners,  was 
Boon  in  the  hands  of  General  R.  K.  Rodes,  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Generals  R.  E,  Colston  and  A.  P.  Hill.  'General  Devens  was  severely 
wounded,  and  one-third  of  his  division,  including  every  general  and  colonel, 
was  either  disabled  or  captured.  In  the  wildest  confusion  the  fugitives 
rushed  along  the  road  toward  Chancellors ville,  upon  the  position  of  General 
Carl  Schur;!,  whose  division  had  already  retreated,  in  anticipation  of  the 
onset,  and  the  turbulent  tide  of  frightened  men  rolled  back  upon  General  A. 
Von  Steinwehr,  utterly  regardless  of  the  exertions  of  the  commander  of  the 
corps  and  his  subordinate  officers  to  check  their  flight.  Only  a  few  regi- 
ments, less  demoralized  than  the  others,  made  resistance,  and  these  were 


>  Sc*  OianallorniUt.  hj  Houhklw  and  Allan,  page  4S. 

mnaoneutiBldeortc    Boclft  Decupled  Ibu  tmnt;  Calgton  tlm  nut  ]ln«,  1 

Bodea,  and  hack  ot  Ihls  via  A.  P.  iniL    Twu  plows  of  BtDurt-iburK-artfllFrj  movf d  »lth  Ihp  Drit  Una. 

Kid  dlrUliina  or  Grnenti  Dovuna,  Cm-I  ScIiiitt.  and  ^tclnwtbr.  Davani  waa  nn  the  rlsbt,  Schiin  In  tbr  HuUr, 
kBd  Slclnwcbr  on  tba  left.  Wurka  rnr  thu  pntwllnn  of  tbe  corpawere  Ihmwn  Dp  parallel  to  the  plank  road  and 
the  tnrsplltr.  Ruing  Mutbniu'd.    Al  the  left  of  Ihtie  vaiStelnwahr'adlTlilan.  Joining  SI ckli'i.    Derena,  ontha 

tnmiiika  tucln;  Iha  weal,  and  protected  bj  Me)H  breastwork!  and  an  abatl4.  Two  plrcei  ot  artillery  ware  on 
tba  plank  rood. 

*  This  waa  tbtappeomnce  of  the  apot  when  lbs  writer  sketcbed  It,  in  Jnoi.',  1S«.    The  view  li  In  a  little 
tnUmla  In  The  Wllderoeei,  thrauitb  wb^cb  conrai't  a  iinall  tributary  <.f  Lenla's  Crwk,  and  hire  cnaaci  the  mad. 

•  Thla  WM  Oenerol  Sl^fi'i  old  oorpa.  oumpMed  o(  ll,ao»  men,  of  wbom  4,SI«  were  Oennan*.    Howartl  bad 

Uttimoaf  before  the  CammltUt  oa  t4a  Conduit  of  Ua  Wiif.  tw  being  eo  Illy  prepared  For  u  attack  In  torn. 

■alt  oT  Jaekaon'i  eulnuin.apptar  to  haru  been  under  tbe  Impreaslon  lb»t  the  Confeilarmles  were  retreating  towanl 
BlehDMiul.  On  tbat  anemwin,  aahiirt  time  bulute  the  attack,  Oeneral  nnoker  wrote  to  Sedgwick,  aaylng:  "  We 
know  Ibe  enem^  la  llflDg— trying  to  aave  hla  trains.  Two  of  Bickles'i  divlaloni  are  among  lbem.~— See  Swln- 
toB'aClimjM(^»o/(ft<^™ij(^(AeiWoni«,ni>lfc  page  sat    There  appears  no  eTidenee  or  any  Inck  ot  ilgl- 

ud  aaeiDlng  rcckleas  moTement  of  Jackson  tintl!  the  mument  when  hv  bnnt  apon  Derena  with  alnoal  the  and- 
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Jackson's  column  i 


(fS"^^^^ 


Jackson  turned  off  from  the  plank  road  at  Aldrich's,  not  far  from  Clianoet- 
lorsville,  and  moved  swiftly  and  atealtliily  through  the  (hick  woods,  with 
Stuart's  cavalry  between  him  and  the  Union  lines,  to  the  Orange  jilank  road, 
four  milea  westward  of  Chancellors ville.  At  the  same  time  Lee  was  att^ac^ 
ing  the  attention  of  Hooker  by  vigorous  demonstrations  on  his  front,  as  if 
he  was  about  to  attack  in  full  force. 

The  march  of  Jackson  was  not  perfectly  concealed.     So  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morninii,*  Geneml  Birncy,  who  was  in  command  of 
''im'      Sickles's   (First)  division,  between  the  Catharine    Furnace    and 
Melzie  Chancellor's  {Dowdall's  tavern),  discovere<l  a  i>ortion  of 
r  Rodes,  crossing  Lewis's  Creek,  and  moving  rapidly 
southward.     When  informed  of  this, 
Sickles  made  a  personal   reconDois- 
sance,  and  dispatched   a  courier  to 
Hooker  with  the  iutelligen<e.     The 
general  injprcssion  among  the  com- 
manders was,  that  Lee's  army  was 
R'ti-eating    towai'd    liichmond,    and 
Hooker  directed  Sickles  to  ajiceriain 
the  real  character  of  the  movement. 
For  that  purpose  the  latter  imshed 
forward  Biniey's  division,  followed 
Ity  W'hi]}pli'"B  and  Hai-Iow's  brigades 
of  Howard's   coqis.     CaiuKm    ■were 
opened  on  the  passing  cluinn,  which 
thi-ew   it   into  some,  confnsion,   and 
exiwUcd  it  from  the  highway  ;  but 
it  pn-flsed  steadily  along  the  wood 
paths  and  a  new  i-oad  ojwned  by  it.     Tlien  Sickles  directed  IJimey  to  cliaree 
ujmn  it.    He  did  so,  and  cut  off  and  captured  a  Georgia  (Twenty-third)  regi- 
ment, five  hundred  strong,  when  Birncy's  farther  advance  was  checked  by 
Colonel  Brown's  ailillery  and  a  brigade  under  Anderson. 

The  National  troojts  now  held  the  road  over  wliich  Jackson  hail  l>ecn 
marching,  and  [irejxai-ations  were  made  fur  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  su|>posed 
fugitives.  Sickles  asked  for  re-enforcements,  when  Pleasantou  was  sent  with 
his  cavalrj-,  and  Howard  and  Slocum  each  fonvarded  a  brigade  to  help  him. 
But  before  these  forces  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Jackson,  near  the 
Furnace,  he  had  crossed  the  Orange  plank  road,  and  under  cover  of  the  dense 
jungle  of  the  Wilderness,  had  pushed  swiftly  northward  to  the  old  turnpike 
and  beyond,  feeling  his  enemy  at  every  step.  Then  lie  turned  his  face 
toward  Chancellorsville,  and,  just  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,*  he  burst  from  the  thickets  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  like  a  sudden,  unexpected,  and  terrible  tornado,  swept  on  toward 
the  flank  and  rear  of  Howard's  corjjs,  which  occu])ied  the  National  ri"ht, 
the  game  of  the  forest — deers,  wild  turkeys,  and  hares — flying  wildly  before 
him,  and  becoming  to  the  startled  Unionists  the  heralds  of  the  approai-hing 
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tempest  of  war.'  These  mute  messengere  wore  followed  by  the  Boiinda  of 
bugles ;  then  by  a  few  shots  from  approaching  skirmishers ;  then  by  a  tre- 
mendous yell  from  a  thousand  throats,  and  a  murderous  fire  from  a  strong 
battle  line.'  Jackson,  in  heavy  force,  waa  upon  the  Eleventh  Cori)B '  at  the 
moment  when  tlie  men 
were  preparing  for  sup- 
per and  repose,  without 
a  Buspicion  of  danfei 
near,  Devens  s  dii  i 
won,  on  the  extreme 
right,  i-eeeived  the  first 
blow,  and  almost  m 
etantly  the  surprised 
troops,  panic-stricken 
fled  toward  tl  e  re-ii 
along   the   line    of   the 

their  emotions  of  alaim 
to    the  other  divisions 

In  vain  the  officers  tried  to  restrain  them,  and  restore  order.'  The  high 
and  commanding  position  at  Talley's,  with  five  guns  and  many  prisoners,  was 
Boon  in  the  hands  of  General  K.  E.  Rodes,  who  was  closely  followed  by 
Generals  R.  E.  Colston  and  A.  P.  Hill,  'General  Devens  was  severely 
wounded,  and  one-third  of  his  division,  including  every  general  and  colonel, 
was  either  disabled  or  captured.  In  the  wildest  confusion  the  fugitives 
rushed  along  the  road  toward  Chancellors ville,  upon  the  position  of  General 
Carl  Schnrz,  whose  division  had  already  retreated,  in  anticipation  of  the 
onset,  and  the  turbulent  tide  of  frightened  men  rolled  back  upon  General  A. 
Von  Steinwehr,  utterly  regardless  of  the  exertions  of  the  commander  of  the 
corps  and  his  subordinate  officers  to  check  their  flight.  Only  a  few  regi- 
ments, less  demoralized  than  the  others,  made  resistance,  and  these  were 
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seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  including  about  five 
thousand  prisoners.  The  latter  left  behind  their  dead  and  wounded,' 
thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  about  twenty  thousand  small  arms,  seventeen 
colors,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  Among  their  notable  slain 
were  Generals  Berry  and  Whipple.  Thus  ended,  in  defeat  and  disaster  to 
the  Nationals,  after  a  struggle  of  several  days,  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 

VILLE.* 

While  Hooker  and  Lee  were  contending,  a  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  General  Stoneman,  was  raid- 
ing on  the  communications  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  with  Rich- 
mond. Stoneman  crossed  the  Rappahannock"  with  the  main 
body  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and  Averill  (who  had  been  ordered  to  ^^  * 
push  on  through  Culpepper  Court-House  to  Gordonsville,  and 
keep  the  Confederates  in  that  direction  employed,  while  detachments  from 
the  main  column  were  destroying  the  railways  running  north  from  Rich- 
mond) passed  the  river  with  one  division  at  the  crossing  of  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad.  He  soon  encountered  some  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade, 
almost  the  only  mounted  force  the  Confederates  could  then  spare  to  oppose 
Stoneman's  ten  thousand,  but  he  pressed  forward  through  Culpepper  to  the 
Rapid  Anna,  and  no  further.  He  failed  to  protect  the  right  of  the  main 
column,  and  was  recalled.  .  Stoneman  weeded  his  army  of  weak  materials, 
and,  with  his  best  men  and  horses,  in  light  marching  order,  pressed  forward 
Buford  was  sent  out  to  the  left,  and,  skirmishing  frequently  with  small 
bodies  of  cavalry,  reached  the  Rapid  Anna  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  and 
encamped  near  Raccoon  Ford.  Stoneman  marched  cautiously  on,  crossed 
the  Rapid  Anna  at  the  same  ford,  and  the  whole  force  reached  a  point  on 
the  Virginia  Central  railway,  a  mile  from  Louisa  Court-House,  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  mominor  of  the  2d  of  May.*  Much  of  the  railway 
in  that  vicinity  was  immediately  destroyed,  and  at  daylight  Col- 

losaea,  and  it  is  on\j  ttom  tboso  of  his  subordinates,  published  with  his  report  in  1864,  that  the  number,  above 

given,  has  been  ascortalned.    A  Confederate  surgeon  at  Richmond  reported  their  loss,  immediately  after  the 

battle,  at  18,000  men ;  and  in  a  congratulatory  address  to  bis  troops,  Hooker  declared '  that 

they  had  ^  taken  5,000  prisoners,  15  colors,  captnrcil  and  brought  away  7  pieces  of  artillery,  and        '  May  d, 

placed  /u>r»  de  eombat  18,000  of  Lee's  chosen  troops.'^    He  also  averred  that  they  had  inflicted  1S68, 

**  heavier  blows  than  they  had  received/^    Lee,  in  a  similar  order,  congratulated  his  troops  on 

their '* glorious  victory;*'  told  them  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  Confederate 

**  nation  ;**  that  they  should  return  their  •*  grateful  thanks  to  the  only  Giver  of  victory  for  the  signal  deliverance 

He  had  wrought,  and  appointeil  the  following  Sunday  as  a  time  for  these  united  ascriptions  of  ''glory  duo  His 

^ame.^ 

*  Th«  latter  were  recovere<l  a  few  days  afterward. 

*  Tho  authorities  from  w!ilch  this  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  drawn,  are  the  reports  of 
Generals  Hooker  and  Leo,  and  their  subordinate  commanders:  of  tho  Committee  on  tfi^  Comlitct  of  the  War^ 
Tolamo  L,  18C5;  history  of  The  Campaigns  of  t/te  Armtj  of  the  Potomac^  by  William  Swintoii;  ChanceUort- 
rilU^  by  Uotchkiss  and  Allan ;  and  written  and  oral  statements  to  the  author  by  participants  in  the  campaign. 

As  usual,  in  coses  of  disaster,  there  was  much  crimination  and  recrimination  after  the  battle  of  Chanoellors- 
Tllle,  and  men  were  blamed  without  suflicient  cause.  Among  those  who  suflered  the  penalties  of  displeasure, 
was  Brlgadicr-Qeneral  Joseph  W.  Kevero,  who  hod  been  in  the  service  of  his  country,  without  reproach,  as  a 
sailor  and  soldier,  for  thirty  years.  He  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  second  division  of  Sickles's  corps,  in  the 
battle  on  Sunday,  the  8d  of  May.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  that  flght  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  command- 
Ixig  officer  of  his  division,  after  the  death  of  Qeneral  Berry,  and  loft  to  act  in  acconlance  with  his  own  Judgment 
In  the  absence  of  orders  f^m  his  superiors.  That  Judgment  led  him  to  make  a  movement  to  another  part  of  the 
field  of  action,  where  he  thought  ho  could  bo  more  useful.  For  this  his  corps  commander  relieved  him  from  duty, 
and  would  not  accept  his  offer  to  s<Tve  as  a  volunteer  in  any  capacity.  A  week  after  the  army  recrossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock, be  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of  ^  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  dliwiplino 
and  good  order,'*  and  dismissed  from  tho  service.  It  is  tho  opinion  of  experts,  who  have  well  weighed  the  ctr- 
comstanees  and  tho  testimony  before  the  court,  that  General  Revere  acted  the  part  of  a  true  patriot  and  brave 
soldier  in  doing  that  for  which  he  was  condemned ;  that  he  was  unjustly  accused  and  illegally  punishe<l. 
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ooel  Kilpatrick,  with  his  regimenu  «la$&e»i  in;o  t2je  Iliilie  Tillage  of  Louisa 
Court-lloQ*e,  terrifvinir  the  inhAbit;ini5  br  his  ^jen:*=»r^e»l  ti^ii,  xnd  obtain- 
m*s.  fe-'^rne  ^applies.  -\ner  ^ki^nL^hin•z  wiiL  5»:'~'e  •:  f  W.  IL  F.  Lee's  troops 
tliat  atuicke-l  tliem,  the  Xationxls,  t»>war»i  eveoirirz.  =r>Te»i  off  to  Thomp- 
sou'»  Four  Comers,  where,  at  mi-ini^t,  Sc«x>ecLin  cave  c^ri^r?  lor  operations 
upon  Lee"»  communications  by  <epcirate  partie*,  k-l  rv?r^<rtiTely  by  General 
David  3Ic3L  Gregg.  Colonei  Percy  Wyn-ihAm,  C'iIiht-I  II:u:h  Judson  Kil- 
patrick,  and  Colonel  Hasbn^uck  Davisw 

In  ilie  bright  moonlight  these  expe»iiti ons  s'.Arioi  on  their  destructive 
errand sw     Wyndham,  with  thtr  Fir^t  Maine  aiii  Pir^t  New  Jersey,  pushed 
south wanl  to  Columbia, 'on  the  James  Rivt*r,  and  on  the  mominir  of  the 
3d,  de*troye*l  canal  boats,  bridges,  a  larie  quantiry  of  Coiife»lerate  supplies 
and    me«lical  stores;   trie^l  to  demolish  the  masc^ive  stone  a«queduct    there 
where  the  waters  of  the  canal  dow  over  the  river,  and  then  rvjoined  Stoneman. 
KiJpatrick,  with  the  Harris  Light  Cavalr\-  t Sixth  Xc-w  Yorfci,  rea^-hed  Hun- 
gary .Station,  on  the  Frv^lericksbarg  railway,  0^:1  the  momin:i  oi  the   4th, 
destroye*!  the  dep>ts  and  niilroa*!  there,  cr»>sol  to  the  Brook  turnpike,  and, 
Bweepinir  down  within  two  miltrs  of  Richmond,  captured  a  lieutenant   and. 
eleven  men  within  the  fortifications  oi  the  Confederate  capitaL     Then   he 
struck  the  Virginia  Central  railway  at    Meadow  Bri'lge,   on    the    Chicka- 
hominy,  destroy  el    tliat    structure  and  s«>me  railway    jiroperty, 
and,  dashing  acrr^s  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Mattap«.>ny  the  next      *  ^1*^ 
dav,"  went    raiding   throuirh   the   ci>untrv    without  molestation, 
destroj-inir   Confetlerate  projx^rty    here  and  there,  and  reaching  Gloucester 
Point,  on  the  York,  on  the  7th. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davis,  with  the  Twelfth  Illinois,  swept 
alonir  the  line  of  the  South  Anna  to  the  Fredericksburg  railway  at  .Vshland, 
where  he  interceptecl  an  ambulance  train  fiUetl  with  wounded  soldiers  from 
Cliancellorsville.  These  were  paroled.  Then  the  road  and  other  railway 
pro[>erty  was  destroye<l  there,  when  Davis  pushdl  on  to  Hanover  Court- 
House,  on  the  Virginia  Central  railway,  swept  away  the  dejHU  by  fire,  and 
tore  up  the  track  in  that  vicinity.  He  then  foUowetl  the  line  of  the  road  to 
within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  when  he  inclined  to  the  k-t\  and  started  for 
WilliamsViurg.  Near  the  site  of  the  White  House'  he  met  and  skirmished 
wrilli  Confederate  cavalry,  and  being  repulsed,  he  inclineil  still  more  to  the 
left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  and  reachol  (.Gloucester  Point 
without  further  interruption.  Gregg  and  Buford  had,  meanwhile,  been  raid^ 
ing  in  the  neigh lx>rhoo<i  of  the  Sopth  Anna,  closely  watched  by  Hampton 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Tliey  burnt  the  bridges  in  their  march.  Dashing  upon 
Hanover  Junction,  they  dc*stroyed  the  railway  pro|>erty  there,  and  damaged 
the  road.  Finally  the  whole  of  Stoneman's  command,  excepting  the  forces 
under  Kilpatrick  and  Davis,  was  concentrateil  at  Yancey>ille,  when  it 
marched  northward,  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  at  the  Raccoon  Ford,  and  on 
Friday,  the  8th  of  May,  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford. 
Much  property  had  been  destroyed  during  the  raid,  but  the  chief  object  of 
the  exjxfdition,  namely,  the  effectual  destruction  of  Lee's  communications 
with  Richmond,  was  not  accomplished,  and  the  week's  work  of  the  cavalry. 
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as  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  war,  was  of  very  little  consequence.* 
The  damages  to  the  railways  were  repaired  by  the  time  the  raiders  had 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  Had  Stoneman^s  forces  been  concentrated, 
and  their  destructive  energies  been  applied  to  the  single  object  of  Lee's 
direct  communications,  the  Confederate  army  might,  after  its  success  at 
Chancellorsville,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals,  for  at  that 
time  its  supplies  came  from  Richmond,  and  it  had  not  more  than  a  few  days' 
rations  ahead  at  any  time. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  and  view  events  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, which  were  occurring  in  Southeastern  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  the 
struorscle  at  Chancellorsville. 

We  have  observed  (page  21)  that  Lee  had  sent  Longstreet  to  command 
the  troops  operating  against  General  John  J.  Peck,  at  Suffolk.  Ever  &ince  the 
Confederates  lost  Norfolk,*  and  with  it  the  mouth  of  the  James  River  and 
the  region  bordering  on  the  Nansemond  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  they  had 
been  devising  measures  for  recapturing  it,  and  the  territory  they  had  lost. 
To  prevent  this,  and  to  establish  a  base  for  operations  against  the  Weldon 
and  Petersburg  railway,  a  strong  body  of  National  soldiers  was  stationed  at 
Suffolk,  at  the  head  of  the  Nansemond  River,  and  upon  a  railroad  branching 
to  Weldon  and  Petersburg.  This  was  an  important  military  position,  and 
became  the  center  of  stirring  scenes  in  1862  and  1863. 

In  September,  1 862,  Major-General  John  J.  Peck  was  placed  in  command 
of  nine  thousand  men  at  Suffolk,  and  at  the  same  time  Generals  Pettigrew 
and  French,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  Confederates,  were  on  the  line  of 
the  Blackwater,  menacing  that  post.  Peck  comprehended  the  great  import- 
ance of  his  position,  and  immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  defenses  for  its  protection.*  The  authorities  at  Richmond,  believ- 
ing he  was  preparing  a  base  of  operations  for  a  grand  movement  against 
that  city,  in  co-operation  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  countervailing  measures.  A  series  of  fortifications  were  erected  from 
the  line  of  the  Blackwater  to  Fort  Powhatan,  on  the  James  River,  and  late 
in  February,  1863,  General  Longstreet  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
Confederate  troops  in  that  region.  He  had  then  full  thirty  thousand 
troops,  including  those  already  on  the  line  of  the  Blackwater,  so  posted 
that  he  could  concentrate  them  all  near  Suffolk  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Early  in  April,  Longstreet  prepared  to  make  a  sudden  descent  upon  Peck. 
He  determined  to  march  with  an  overwhelming  force,  cross  the  Nansemond, 
capture  or  disperse  the  National  garrison,  and  then,  without  further  diffi- 
culty, seize  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  and  seriously  menace,  if  not  actually 

1  lo  hit  report  on  the  Battle  of  ChancellorsviUo,  at  page  15,  Leo  said :  ^'  The  damage  done  to  the  railroad 
WAS  small  and  soon  repaired,  and  the  James  River  canal  was  saved  from  injury.^  During  the  raid  Stoneman 
and  his  command  disabled  but  did  not  destroy  Lee's  communications,  but  they  captured  and  paroled  over  500 
Confederate  officers  and  soldiers;  destroyed  22  bridges,  7  culverts,  5  ferries,  3  trains  of  railroad  cars,  and  122 
wagims;  burned  4  supply  trains,  5  canal  boats, 2  store  houses,  4  telegraph  stations,  and  8  depots;  broke  canals 
In  thrM  places,  and  railways  in  7  places ;  cut  the  telegraph  wires  In  5  phices,  and  captured  856  horses  and  104 
onoleo.    See  Braokett's  HUtory  of  ths  United  St<itM  Cavalry^  page  811. 

'  See  page  SSS,  volume  IL 

'  The  Arst  work  constructed  by  him  was  begun  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  was  named  Fort  Dix,  in 
honor  of  the  commander  of  the  department  The  position  and  names  of  the  forts,  and  other  fortiAcatiuns  and 
localities  named  in  the  text,  may  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  map  on  page  42,  which  is  a  cnreful  copy,  on  a 
■null  icftle,  of  one  made  by  General  Peck's  engineers,  and  kindly  lent  by  that  oommander  to  ihe  writer. 
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endanger  Fortress  Monroe.  His  firet  care  was  to  conceal  the  facts  of  his 
own  presence  and  liis  strengtli  in  numbei-s  (then  increased),  and  to  weaken 
Peck's  command.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  gone  to  South  Carolina,  and 
I).  H.  Hill  was  sent  to  attack  Little  Washington,  and  menace  New  Berne, 
in  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  some  of  the  troops  at  Suffolk 
and  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  that  directioii,  while  the  bulk  of  Longstreet's 
arniv  was  iu  readiness  alon<'  the  Black  water,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Suffolk  and  Petei*sburi;,  for  an  immediate  advance. 

Longstreet  thought  his  plan  Avas  Avorking  well,  when  spies  informed  him 
that  General  Foster,  the  siurcessor  of  Ihirnside,'  had  ordered  Peck  to  send 
three  thousand  soldiers  to  o{)j)ose  Hill.  Being  in  readiness,  Longstreet  at 
once  crossed  the  l^lackwater  on  ])onto()n  bridges,  and  made  a  forced  march 
on  Suffolk*  Avith  about  twenty-ei«j:ht  thousand  men  in  three  col- 
unins,  under  skillful  commanders,"  capturing  the  cavalry  outposts  '^j^ 
of  the  Nationals  on  the  way.  Peck  was  ready  for  him,  and  Lontc- 
Street  found  in  that  officer  an  antaijonist  as  viijilant  and  active  as  himself. 
He  had  watched  the  Confederates  with  sleepless  scrutiny,  and  had  penetra- 
ted their  designs.  He  kept  his  superior  informed  of  the  increasing  number 
of  foes  in  his  front,  and  had  been  re-enforced  in  March  by  a  division  under 
General  Getty,  makini;  liis  whole  force  about  fourteen  thousand.  Now  he 
was  about  to  comply,  reluctantly,  Avith  a  summons  from  Foster  for  three 
thousand  troo])s  to  op{)ose  Hill,  when  a  Confederate  mail,  captured  by  Gen- 
eral Viele,  Avho  Avas  in  command  at  Norfolk,  informed  him  of  Lonijstreet's 
plans,  and  the  im})Oi*tant  fact  that  Hill's  was  only  a  co-operating  movement.* 
The  detachment  Avas  detained.  Admiral  Lee  Avas  asked,  by  telegraph,  to 
send  gnu-boats  up  the  Nansemond,  and  made  a  prompt  and  practical  answer; 
and  Longstreet  quickly  ])erceived  that  his  attemi)tat  a  surprise  Avas  a  failure. 
Then  he  determined  to  carry  the  Avorks  at  Suffolk  by  assault. 

Lonixstreet's  first  care  Avas  to  drive  away  the  half-dozen  armed  tus:  and 
ferry  boats  (commanded  by  Captains  Lee  an<l  BoAve)  Avhich  lay  in  the  way 
of  his  crossing  the  Nansemond,  there  narrow  an<l  sinuous.  For  this  purpose 
batteries  Avere  erected  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  opened  upon  them  in 
broad  daylight,  Avhich  seriously  wounded  the  little  Avarrioi*s  afloat,  but  did 
not  drive  them  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict.  And  risrht  <rallantly  did  that 
little  detachment  of  the  National  navy  jierform  its  part,  and  most  usefully 
assist  the  land  troops  in  a  sicije  Avhich  continued  tAventy-four  daA's.  Lonsr- 
street  recalled  Hill  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  besiesrers  numl)ered  about 
fortA"  thousand.  (Tallant  achievements  were  almost  daily  performed  b\'  both 
j)arties,*  and  the  Confe<lerates,  Avith  overwhelming  numbers,  tried  in  vain 


*  fwfi  pfure  315,  volurnr  II. 

'  The  C^infediTates  w«*r»*  In  four  (liviKionn.  comninndod  n'Ri»e«-tlvoly  by  Gen«nil»  IIcmmI,  French.  Pickett, 
and  AnderAon. 

*  Vlcle  had  a»cert.iin«Ml  ilmt  I.,«>nffstroet  was  in  p<»»«*ossl<>n  of  coinpletn  drawlnirs  of  nil  of  P«»ck'»  woi'ka,and 
lind  determined  to  ?et  in  his  rear  and  siiriiri^e  hiin. 

*  To  Oeneral  (Jetty  was  intrusted  the  river  line  bolow  Onondatra  batterer  (see  map  on  pace  42),  the  key  of 
the  position,  extendin;;  about  eiirht  miles  in  lenjrth.  l>urln{r  the  sioge  Oenernl  Getty  ^»torme^l  and  carried,  witli 
the  Eighth  ('onnecticut  and  Elehty-ninth  New  York.  aid«Ml  by  Lieutenant  Lamoon  and  the  j(un-tK>at»,  a  Con- 
fetlemte  Itattery  <»n  tlje  west  branch  of  the  NaniMMuond.  lie  cnptunnl  6  fruns  and  20(i  prisoners.  General  Peck 
mentioned  with  commendation  (Generals  C^rconin.  Terry.  r)od;re.  and  Harland,  and  Colonels  Dutton  and  Glbbt, 
ofiminandin?  front  lines;  rolwnels  Gurney  and  Waddrop.  eommandinar  reserves:  Coloni'ls  Spenr  and  Onder- 
<lonk,  of  the  cavalry,  and  Cnotain  Follet.  chief  of  artillery.  The  forts  were  in  charge  of  the  following  officers: 
/br<   Vnion,  l>>lonel  Drake:  -Vaiw»ifn<w</.  Colonel  Hawkins:  //a2/«cA:.  Colonel  Sallivan ;  Dram-hridg*  Baf- 
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every   skiU  and  strati'sy  of  nioilern  wart'nre  to  apcnini>lisli   their    objcit, 
Finallv,  on  the  day  wlieii  Hooker  iiiid  \a-i'  liail  their  severe  liiittle  at  Chan^el- 

lorsville,''  Longstreet,  t'oileil  iiik)  disheartciieil,  tunied  liis  back  on 
'^w.*'      I**"'^!'  •'""^  retroalwl.  jmi-siifd  as  far  as  the  IJIaekwater  liy  Natidiial 

troops  under  (ienerals  C'oreonin  and  Uodsc,  and  Colonel  Foster. 
Thus  ended  the  remarkable  Hikck  of  Suffolk,  "whieh  had  for  its  o'ljeci 
the  recoverj-  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  James  Uiver,  extending  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  in  \orth  Carolina  :  the  [Mjrts  of  Noi-fiilk  and  Portsmonth ; 
eighty  miles  of  new  railroad  inm  ;  the  equipment  of  two  roads,  and  the  ea|>- 
ture  of  all  the  X'niied  Sialcs  forces  and  pro|K-rty,  with  some  thousands  of 
c!ontral>ands." ' 

Tlie  inifHirtance  of  the  services  ()f  "the  Army  of  Suffolk,"  as  its  com- 
manding officer  styK'd  it,  seems  not  to  have  had  due  consideration  hitherto. 
As  an  act  of  war,  the  holding  of  that  position  by  the  ■rsnTison  against  more 
than  double  its  own  numbi'r  of  assailants  litl  by  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  Con- 
federate officers,  entitles  the  commandiiig  general  and  his  troops  to  the 
highest  praise,  and  which  ho  received  from  those  most  competent  to  judge,* 
But  when  we  consider  the  grant]  olyect  of  the  Confederates  and  the  jiriee  at 
stake,  and  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  Ijongstreet  south  of  the  James,  sn 
that  1  e  CO  Id  not  i-e-enfon-e  I.ec,  probably  saved  the  Army  of  the  I'otoniac, 
thtn  nt  1  nidred  and  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  from  far  greater  disaster 
— p  blv  annihilation — at  Chancellorsville,  the  value  of  the  services  of  the 
galltit  leek  and  his  Ijravo  sohliers  may  he  appreciated,  and  should  be 
tuUj  re  o  iiized  liy  the  historian  and  the  student. 
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THE  TWO   ARMIES  COMPARED. 


CHAPTER     II. 

LEE^  ISViSIOS  OF  M4BTLAKD  iND  FENNSTLTASIA. 

.  LTHOUGH  tlie  Kapimhaiinock  was  again  flowing  full 
and  turbulent  between  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  Army  of  Xorthem  Virginia,  and  Hooker  wa»  in 
full  comnmnication  with  ample  mippliep,  liis  forces  were 
ill  a  perilous  situation.  Tlie  enlistments  of  his  nine 
months'  and  two  years'  men,  to  the  number  of  almoRt 
thirty  thousand,  were  expiring ;  and  at  the  close  of 
May,'  his  effective  anny  did  not  exceed  eighty-eight  thoui^nd  , 
men.  His  cavalr)-  had  been  reduced  by  one-third  since  Slarcb, 
and  in  every  way  his  army  was  sadly  weakened.  Lee,  meanwhile,  had  been 
re-enforced  by  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  troops,  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  before  the  fortifications  at  Suffolk,'  and  the  chief  bad  i-eoi- 
ganized  his  army  into  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Longstrcet, 
A.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewcll,'  all  able  leaders,  and  each  bearing  the  commission  of 
Lieutena  n  t-G  en  e  nil. 

liocent  events  had  greatly  inspirited  the  Confederates,  and  given  a  buoy- 
ant tone  to  the  feelhiga  of  the  army.  Richmond  seemed  secure  from  harm 
for  at  least  a  year  to  come.  Its  prisons  (especially  the  Libby,  which  Iwcame 
both  famous  and  infamous  during  the  war)  were  crowded  with  captives. 
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Charleston  was  defiant,  and  wi 
the  Misfiitssippi,  thongih  seriou^l 
force  Grant  and  Banks  might  : 


BRITISH  IN'TEBFERESCE  DESIRED. 


1  rt-asoii.  Vicksburg  and  Port  Fludson,  on 
rat.'iia>-cd.  seemed  impregnable  aarainst  auj 
-ray  K-fore  them :  and  the  appeals  of  John- 


aton,  near  Jaeksoii,  for  re-en foreenients.'  were  regarded  as  notes  of  nnnete*- 
wirv  alnrin. 

The  friend*  of  the  Confederates  in  Europe  eneouraged  the  latter  wilb 
promises  of  aid.  Tliey  were  elale<l  by  the  National  disaster  at  Chancellort- 
ville,  aiul  desires  for  the  aeknowleilgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
"Confederate  States"  were  again  Btrong  and  aetive.  In  England  public 
movements  in  favoi*  of  tiie  rebels  were  then  prominent,'  and  these  culminated 
in  the  spring  of  IHOl  in  the  formation  of  a  *'  S"iit/ierH  TnfhjtendeHi^e  Amr 
ciafioti,"  with  a  Hritisli  jieer  {Ix)rd  ^V^la^n(■liffe)  as  President,  and  a  mem- 
bership composed  of  powerful  representatives  of  the  Chureh,  State,  aai 
Trade.'     But  the  ISritish  (lovernment  wisely  hesitated ;  and  notwithstanding 
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t  upcn-sir  mrrtln:;  vu  hi'lit  at  Slirfficlil.  In  En^lud.  it  irhlcb  Mr.  BgltaA. 
IV  •■ll(crt  uf  lltv  DHllni!  war  lu  dt^i^  tbr  Itrillih  CuVFtsncnl  to  rreocBlit  ttt 
'  SbilA  On  thi>  •imi1<>B  the  r»lluvlii;  rMalalton.  olTcnd  br  the  Bct.  Hr- 
■DH  m^orll]' :  ~  "  Rnulinl,  Tbst  in  Ibc  ■•pinion  uf  tlilt  DiHtlKf.  the  gonn 
ntaC  Uils  cuantrr  unnkl  ael  wIkI;,  bolb  Cir  Ihr  imrrt^ti  ul  KnjLuil  sml  Ihoic  ol  tbe  world.  wr»tk< 
nHTdUlrly  to  mtrr  Into  iW|iot<ilhi»  *llb  Ow  frvat  puwrn  it  Europe,  fur  tht  iiarpaH  uf  obtaluinc  Ik 
tnowMemrni  by  ihiin  uf  tbi  Imlrpundi^nvs  uf  tb«  CunlHrraif  Sutri  of  Nonb  Anwrta." 

•  Tbl>  UHrliiloB  <ru  fomifd  In  UnnrhrMrr  In  A|n4L  IM4.  and  Ihe  annoonninent  sf  lU  orynaHall* 
[-lluT  with  1  ll.t  of  Iti  offiHraind  nicBiben.  wa-  ].iiblltfar<l  In  Ihf  JfuarA<rf*r  ffmnHmi  on  Uk  Mk  of  Om 

Encland-nirmhrni  of  Uie  IIouh  of  L<.r-I>.  and  nf  th.-  Ituoh-  of  Cotain'>n\  n->l  •  ft^w ;  toroHU,  dariTBea, 

<l  KH^I  Mill  inllUcat  ptiwrr.  Uf  euane  Ibe  fnndi  at  Ibr  ilbpiwal  i>f  thai  anuKlaclDn  irrn  Intnsnu,  at  m 
If  donU*  Oat  ihcK  were  dhiI  wiUtoul  Hint  In  niralahlnc  Ih^  Conl«lvr»ie  umin,  Ihmagh  bloekala  num. 
lib  larer  >iii-ri1lr>  of  cintblnz.  anna.  an<l  miinitluna  of  war,  and  an  v"'l-i'V<'''l  tbo  Uoodf  atrlfb.  CollMItHlf. 
vw  invn  wcrr,  lo  ont  •rnu.  th«  BrlUsh  GoTcrnmciit.  for  thv)- r»].r«enUd  Iho  roTlnj  okan, 4Bd,  la  n*. 
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leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction  in  the  city  of  New  York  had,  six  months 
before,*  waited  upon  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  minister  at  Wash-  ^  * 

ington,  with  an  evident  desire  to  have  his  government  interfere 
in  our  affairs,  and  thus  secure  the  independence  of  the  Confederates,*  and 
the  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  were  specially  active  in  Europe,  the  British 
ministry,  restrained  by  the  good  Queen,  steadily  refused  to  take  decided 
action  in  the  matter.  Only  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  all  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  acting  as  a  temporal  prince,  officially  recognized  Jeiferson  Davis  as 
the  head  of  a  real  Government.*  At  the  same  time  a  scheme  of  the  French 
Emperor  for  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  monarch  there  of  his  own  selection,  pledged  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
despotism,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  domination  of  the  Latin 
race,  was  in  successful  operation,  by  means  of  twenty  thousand  French  sol- 
diers and  five  thousand  Mexicans.     In  this  movement,  it  is  said,  the  con- 


wero  professedly  ti«v/rn^/  as  individuals,  octfni;  as  members  of  a  private  association,  they  were  the  British 
Oi»ireniment,  maJcinff  deadly  wttr  on  the  United  States.  Every  right-minded  Englishman  condemned  their 
iniquity,  and  none  more  keenly  and  effectively  than  the  eminent  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  In  a  LttUr  to  a 
Whig  membef  of  Vu  ^  Southern  Independence  Asuociatiov^'"  in  which  he  said  at  the  beginning:  "  Yonr asso- 
ciation wishes  this  country  to  lend  assistance  to  the  slave-holders  uf  the  Southern  States,  in  their  attempt  to 
effect  a  disruption  of  the  American  commonwealth,  and  to  establish  an  independent  power,  having,  as  they 
declare,  slavery  for  its  corner-stone.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  convinced  that,  in  dolni?  so,  she  would  commit 
a  great  folly  and  a  still  greater  crime,  the  consequences  of  which  would,  in  the  end,  fall  on  her  own  head.'* 

*  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  M-hen  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  were 
despondent  because  of  reverses  suffered  by  their  armies  in  the  flt-ld  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1862, 
Lord  Lyons,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  from  a  visit  to  England,  found,  he  says,  the  *•  Conservative  leaders" 
exulting  in  the  success  of  the  Opposition  in  the  State,  by  whom  Horatio  Seymour  had  been  elected  Governor 
by  ft  large  miijority.  They  felt  assurance  that  they  would  henceforth  have  strength  sufUcient  to  check  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  believed  that  the  President  would  heed  the  voice  of  warn- 
ing given  in  the  late  elections,  (doe  page  IS.)  *'0n  the  following  morning,  however,'*  his  lordship  said, 
^intelligence  arrived  from  Washington  which  dashed  the  rising  h<ii>es  of  the  Conserrattves,**  as  the  Democrats 
called  themselves.  It  was  announc<>d  that  General  McClellan,  who  ^had  been  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  conservative  principles  in  the  army,'*  had  been  superseded  in  command  of  the  army,  and  susftended  fh>m 
active  service.  This  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  determinution  of  the  President  to  pu»h  straight  for- 
ward tn  the  course  he  had  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  and  his  lordship  said  that  the  ^irrita- 
tion of  the  Conservatives,'*  seemed  *'to  be  not  unmixed  with  consternation  and  despondency.**  ^* Several 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,"  he  said,  "sought  interviews  with  me,  both  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  of  General  McClellan's  dismissal.  The  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds,  while  they  were 
apeaking  to  me,  was  naturally  that  of  foreign  mediation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Many  of  them 
■eemed  to  think  that  this  mediation  must  come  at  last,  but  they  appeared  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  its  coming 
too  soon.  It  was  evident  that  they  apprehentled  that  a  premature  proposal  of  a  foreign  intervention  would 
afford  the  Eadical  parly  a  means  of  reviving  the  violent  war  spirit,  and  thus  defeat  their  peaceful  plans.**  Then 
they  laid  before  his  lordship  "  the  plans'and  hopes  of  the  Conservative  psirty.  At  the  l^ottom,  I  thought,"  con- 
tinoes  his  lordship,  '*I  perceived  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  Southern 
States  altogether;  but  it  was  plain  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  avow  this  desire.  Indeed,  some  hints  of 
It,  droppe<l  before  the  elections,  were  so  ill  received,  that  a  strong  decl.irotion  in  the  contrary  sense  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Democratic  leaders.  At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party 
eall  loudly  for  a  more  rigorous  prt»secution  of  the  war,  and  reproach  the  government  with  slackness  as  well  as 
a  want  of  success  In  its  military  measures.**  They  expressed  themselves  determined  to  stand  by  "the  South" 
in  perpetuating  slavery,  and  if  their  i»arty  should,  as  they  hoped,  speedily  acquire  the  control  of  public  affairs, 
•*they  would  be  disposed  to  accept  an  offer  of  mediation,  if  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  <»f  putting  a  stop 
to  hostilities.**  They  would  prefer  to  have  such  proposition  come  fVom  the  great  European  jjowers  conjointly, 
and  Great  Britain  to  appear  as  little  prominent  as  possible.— 2>/ir/>a/cA  o/  Lord  Lyonn  to  Lord  John  RiuneUy 
Korember  17, 1862. 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  eiOoining  them  to  employ  their  prayers  and  influence  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  These  were  pub- 
lished, and  on  the  28d  of  September,  1S63,  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  ofllcial  capacity,  addressed  a  letter  to  "The 
Moat  Venerable  Chief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,**  thanking  him, 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  his  '  Christian  charity  and  lore,**  decl.-iring  that  they 
then  were  and  ever  had  been  earnestly  desirous  that  the  "  wicked  war  should  cease.**  To  this  the  Pop©  replied 
oo  the  8d  of  December,  In  a  letter  "To  the  Illustrious  and  Honorable  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,**  expressing  his  gratification  that  Davis  appreciated  his  letter  to  the  archbishops,  and 
to  recognise  that  he  and  his  people  were  animated  by  the  same  desire  as  himself  "for  peace  and  tranquillity.** 
Thfi  was  the  only  ofDciol  recognition  the  Chief  Conspirator  ever  received  by  the  head  of  any  Gtovernment. 


4S  XAPOLEOy.  MEXICO.  AND  THE  COSTEDERATES. 

*3-ri--.ri  Ttrre  the  secret  allies  of  the  Emperor,  it  beiug  understood  that  so 
*«  •  -  f  r.-ir  shouM  uhtaiu  a  lirm  l«.H>tiii:i  iu  Mexico  he  should,  for  valuable 
<•  ""i-nT-  -a1  i"«>n>iderations  atrreeii  upon,  acknowledije  the  independence  of 
"''-  •-•  '.:'-•  Xrrate  Stales,  ami  uphold  it  hy  ti»n*e  of  amis  if  necessary  ;  it  also 
'•7-.-. J  -.:.i-r-t«»l  that  the  (Ti»vemmeni  which  Davis  and  his  fellow-conspira- 

*  ~*  Tr-r-.-  :..»  c<tahli-.h  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  >hould  in  nowise  oflTeiid 
^^;*  -'  :-*^  idt-A'i  of  imjK.*nalisnL  Monaix-hical  titles,  distinctions,  and  privi- 
-"-'--"^- "^-^- *•»  prevail.  The  slave-hoMiU'^  class  M-ere  to  Ik?  the  rulers,  and 
*'-'■  -».*t  nia-'i  of  the  people  were  to  Ik*  sulN»rilinateil  to  the  interests  of  that 

,ri7-  :.y.     Tlierefore  the  trium{>h:il  nian.-h  «'f  the  French  invaders  toward 

*  .►-  MTxi'^an  «"ipital,  in  the  sprinjr  <»f  I'^O:*,  Mas  hailed  with  deliirht  hy  the 
i.;";." :".•>.-.  \xi  \i\*'\\\n**\\*\.'  Ti»  them,  an^l  to  the  delude«l  ]>eo}de  of  the  Co»- 
r-i  rarrf  >t;ir«-i,  who  ilid  not  jH?netrate  the  dark  designs  of  the  leaders, 
Aj.ii.^t  tluir  lilHTties,  the  skies  never  seemed  hrighter  M-ith  promises  of 
•r*»-iy  *;i«i»-.'.  for  their  cause,  :up1  the  estahli>iiment  of  a  permanent  empire, 
x«-:*.'i  ^lavt-ry  for  its  ei»rner-st«»ne.-  For  in  adtlition  to  the  jn^sitive  victory  at 
friari'»-H..r> villi*,  the  iiu-rease  of  Lei-'>  loive<,  an«l  the  evident  demoralization, 
t-r  XX'.*'  Raiment,  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  impression  was  universal 
in  th*,-C'.»rifi-.lir:u*v  that  the  Peace  Facti«»n  in  the  Fret*-lalM»r  States  was  a  true 
♦-xr-'nt-nt  <»f  tlie  sentiment^^  »»f  the  (^pp«»<iti<»n,  and  that  a  great  majority  of 
tri*r  fp*>i  j.!e  wt-re  eair^rly  awaiiiiiu  an  oj»)N.itunity  for  revolting  against  the 
Govemmt-nr,  heeau>e  of  it<  derided  emancipation  |Hiliey,  its  thn»at  of  con- 
soriprion.  the  iiim-a^e  in  the  juicts  of  IoimI  and  fahrics,  and  the  plain  appari- 

•  >>■'•.  Afvr  tlv-  I.^r-*  •*:t:".  w  it  lT»»ke  •■•:t.  Kncl.nn-L  Franrr.  ar.'.  >j<»in.  <»ntfri"«l  inl«»  neiTittiation*  f«»r  9  triple 
»I  Lxr.*?*-.  »-*trn-.u.y  {**t  tt«-  I'lir]*-**-  i-f  it>ni|<«-r.ir];  M«:\i«i»  t«i  jo*  ji*  Jtl-:*  *\\w  ;o  citizens  »t  th«»<i4»  c«>untri«-K  or 
[.••.-.■.•.'-injr ::  f-.r  wnr  jsin-i<*:tij  .-n  th..-^-  ciiiifts.  Thv  treaty  «a>M;nit-«l4>n  the  ilrt  *4  iVtoWr,  I'^^I,  iMi-k*- 
aiiSi-t  T'-Li' ■■-*  wi-h  M»'\i<*«i  wiTt-  to-kin  ffT  Ny  lhi»**»  jfWtr*.  an*!  «ach  allr  »^nt  a  fl<^t  mith  tnmpa  ti>  tbr 
f'r.(r,(  M-i:*''!.  namNrin::  in  al'.  01  v.-*-*?!*  an  1  Sv"*»  nirn.  Ttiv  a[i{K-aiv«l  ««ff  Vt-ra  Crai  na  the  f tk  1/ 
I^  '*m^-r,  l*^'..  tilvr^  th-y  ^jntl<«i  wi;L«»nt  imu-h  «lifficul:y.  the  rt*mnian<itr>  a*«irins  the  Mexican*  that  there 
▼  v-i  r.f'  !',*.  nt'  n  t*  :r.:.-r.«  n-  »;:h  :lnir  (•<:»  itf  c»»v«r:>m«  nL  "r  t«»  a*Ti'!r«*  TMi-ir  liWrtiesw  It  waa  »»»on  dlwr- 
*r-«t  by  'Ci'  r*  j-n  -••ntatnts  of  (Jnr.i  Krirain  an«!  Sj»aJn  that  tl.o  Fnir.ch  F-nifierrir  was  pLiyinc  ral!M*!y  ami  9tU- 
Sr.,-  i-  *.:.»•  inatvr.  arnl  iri  :>,«•  *{.rin;r  of  IvM  thf  Itnti^h  ai..!  Sian:*h  tn-ij'S  left  Me\ir»»  and  ivtiimt'^1  )i<»0ie. 

Tv-  .-•<i;  ■!•  "-i.T.*  i-f  L«.;iT>  Nar-'"i  "n  nm-  ni»w  n»..ilf  aj>;«»n  rx.  lli»  [Militiral  de>j,m  wa*  i«  arre»t  the  mairh 
'  f  *m'-in-  »'.';'h-*ir-I  '-r.  :iiv  j.  rt  .-f  the  I'nitol  Siatt*.  ll:>  rvl-jii.n*  •Iv>i.-n  wa*  to  awist  the  Churrh  party  ii 
M-xI'*.!,  wti.-a  ;.i.l  *,.,n  «Iciea:..l  in  IV.T.  in  a  ivci»very  "f  It*  i-«ni  r.  that  the  Cuman  Catholic  Chiir^  niif:bt 
'..^^•:  'T.'.*'-i'.-'\  -T»iy  in  «'V!im'.  Arn.-rM-a.  In  a  Utrer  i.»  Ger.eral  I*rim.  the  Sioni*h  O'lnnuunler,  <1ate«I  JnJyt. 
I?**..  :-- :  Hm^^-r-i.r,  af:.  r  *.iy::ij  :  ,.»i  l^e  t'nite-l  Srat«*  T- 1  the  fao:..r:»  *  ••f  Knmpe  with  cotton,  ami  aaM-rtin; 
:.-a:  .■:  -r  .4  r.  •:  •-.  •  ::it.  r.-t  i.f  Kir«^;'ean  G"Vi-ranunt*  t«»  haw  it  h-»i-!  d«Miiini<tn  ort-r  the  linlf  t^  Moxlcii.  tfce 
A  •-..-«  i-.-l  •;.-  I'l,  *«'-nt  C"n:;:.».:i:.  he  .ievlarvl  that  it  «ilh  trie  a5>i5tance  «>f  Franco.  Me\ic»>  frhurild  liare  "a 
••.."  .^  iw  V  rr.:.-..n*."  *..■..»:  ;».  a  ni-'r.an'hy.  **  f»v  tJutll  fair^  rr«f«Tr./  f.» //k"  l.^ttin  »m«-#  njn>ii  tX^  OftptmiU  ni^i 
,*  f-^_  '.  ^.in  ,'«  t*r*,'y\  .ttf  if  4  j.f^jt'i.j^  ;  ire  *aall  have  jrnarante»»«L  ;h -n.  x-cnriir  tit  our  culnniva  In  tbt 
A-:...'*,  ir.  :  :  •  :  .•>*-  ■  f  >y^r. :  w.-  «■;  ii;  h»v.  e^tali'.i-'hf.l  our  Uneftivnt  i:iilu«-n«'«'  in  the  c^^-nter  of  Ameriea; 
*-  ;  v   •  .r.1  .-  r.r...  :.y  cr-  .»t;-.^  ::ii-!i  n,^-  ..'^-n::;,?*  t«»  ••ur  o»mmerec.  irt'-'  j-r^-c^r^  M  «-«  rt*  tmatttr  imiitp^maahti 

r>  ..•  \.;  •  >  n  s'ij.f-..*..!  ;:..  •-.*.  r  *>f  the  fnitnl  Stat.  «  t«»  l«e  l»n»ken  \*x  the  rel«oliioD  an«I  rirll  war,  ■■^ 
•-.•■•  ..  •  "..,:'.•.  -x.-'.  :rri;.:r.;ty.  .jiry  ..;«:  hi*  •i-M.-n*  :ura:n*t  npuMi.-an  ii.*titutirtn»  in  the  New  Wt«id, UmI 
-•i  ..  •:.  u,  ••-'-■.•- n^r  .if  Franc*.-  :n  !h.'  fertile,  CMtt.»n-.rn»win'Z  n-;rioTi»  of  Central  America.  Ilia  troops  vcre 
•"  -'  '•^'-  ■  *'-'  r  f.t  two a"i.^  witfa<ln-w.  They  marche«l  u|*t»n  and  seixeii  the  capliaL  .ind  then. In  arc«irrtaiice wltb 
i  -  -*T.o-.»  i.— --..-^in^-.t  iria.le  wl:h  l.-aii.-r*  of  the  t"hun-h  jMrty.  the  Austrian  .\rrh«iuko  MaximillaB  vascbotrb 
'-  '•  *  r  ■  f  ?.I  X  '.,  *,r  a  ri:;c:;l"T*  mJri-trlty  "f  tin-  [•»-«i|»le,  known  a*  the  ~  XolaMf*."  ami  pbceU  on  a  thruBr. 
.     •  rr.   T  -;,  :.'.  -m  o^..-ri»ive  to  the  ii«r«ipie  of  the  l'niiv«i  State*,  for  thi-y  saw  in  it  m»t  «»nlr  an  OQtrar«  npon  a 

•  *."■  r  r^'- .  «-.  •  .'.  a  m  race-  <.f  th.-ir  own,  X>  <liiHom.itic  int.  rcoar<o  wa*  heW  l«y  them  with  Siaximlllan  ,  and 
T -.--.  *..  '.  ..  w.rwi4  cl»»eil.  in  I?^\  an«I  it  was  **-en  that  onr  Gori-rn:nent  wa*  more  powerftil  than  rT«r, 
;>•..•  Sxy..- '.-.  ?.-«-ir.-,.:r.-  m:iri  aLrrn.  hee'Ud  It*  warnin;:  to  w;;h«!rnw  hl»  f..rce».  at  the  peril  of  f«irribl«  expal- 
I  ,r.  iy  /.  ir  T'^^:-.  I|.;  wa«  iri<rrt:flvd  and  hutnlued.  an.'..  wi:h  a  jH-rfldy  un|«ralleled  In  the  history  of  rtilcn.be 
i  -.-  :  ,-«-  .  :...  ■.-.;-•,  Mixrni.:an.  ar..l  left  him  io!.trTi-.:Ivona;riin*t  the  ;vitriot»  fi  rh  tin*  for  their  liberties  uadtT 

•  *  '.  r^r'-r.  ./f  t ■..:.■'  Prt^i-I-nt.  Bf-nito  Jnar.  7,  nnt:I  the  -  Emi».'r«»r**  was  Anally  captnrvd  aad  »bot,  learlac 
L  •  y*.r  w  r.  'ir  -  Fm'rt-*^«i-  rar;..-.Lx  a  ho  eie»s  lunatic  in  h-  r  h.^nne  in  AustHx 

*  T^rx  r*v  tie  iab'«M  of  a  seil  f.n-  the  Confederate  States  had  Uvn  Nfore  the  "Concwss-  at  Clchniowl 
xr.'i  r^  tht  *T:a  '.'  April.  Irtt.  the  "Senate."  In  which  action  npon  the  »^:^ject  originated,  amended  a  r«aolntkn 
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tioti  of  an  enormous  and  rapidly  accumulating  National  debt.  It  was 
believed  that  a  vigorous  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  again 
would  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  the  Free-labor  States,  which  would  load  to  a 
practical  coalition  between  the  Confederates  and  their  political  friends  in  the 
North,  and  a  speedy  peace  on  terms  dictated,  by  the  servants  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio,  Back  of  all  this 
was  a  powerful  and  perhaps  a  prime  motive  for  such  an  invasion,  in  the  lack 
of  subsistence  for  Lee's  army,  then  to  be  obtained,  it  was  believed,  most 
speedily  and  abundantly  from  the  herds  and  tlocks  and  store-houses  of 
more  fruitful  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.'  Tliesc  considei-ations^  made  the 
Confederate  leaders  audacious,  and  Inipelleil  them  to  altenipt  audacious 
achievements.  At  the  time  we  are  considering,  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  in  a  condition  of  strength  and  morale,  General  Longstreet  said, 
"to  undertake  any  tiling."' 

Impelled  by  false  notions  of  the  temper  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  the  real  resources  and  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  conspirators  ordered  Lee  to  invade  Maryland,  and  Peimsylvania 
again.  So  early  as  the  28th  of  May  Hooker  suspected  such  movement,  and 
so  informed  the  Secretary  of  War.  Earlier  than  this  a  benevolent  citizen,' 
who  had  been  much  in  the  army  for  the  puiposc  of  comforting  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  had  rare  opportunities  for  obtaining  information  from  Confed- 
erate councils,  had  warned  the  authorities  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Hanisburg,  of  the  impending  danger;  but  these  were  slow  to  believe  tliat 

AaiiirA.  Ho  Feb..  IMl,'  wllh  Iho  «>|]uw1d^  moilo;  -I)eo 

TbiB  w3i  julopltd  by  bolfa  **  nmiBrs,"  and  Ihen  it  nu  pmp4ed 

u  CDgntlnii  or  the  um«  on  hmsi  iind  itnl.  Thli  m  («■ 
JecUfA  (••,  null  Ibc  «>miiilu<on  »'•>  llnMr  ^rcn  to  ad  «nginviF' 
In  EnzlancL  The  'riMr  WDi  infonnvd  by  Ur.  DnTti,  at  Wn- 
mlBjIon,  N.  C,  Ib<  Cniit«1erat8  "  All'im-j'-OrliPiml ,V  tbat  lb»' 
cB^nTlng  m»  not  camplotMt  Ln  llnic  for  hh.  It  lud'Jnit: 
■rrlTEd  at  Glchiound  wbcD  the  eTKuattmi  of  tbit  chf  oecomMi; 
Id  April  1S45,  md  no  tmpreWnn  from  It  u  ii>  erer  midi'.  TJial 
prtttKd*d  UotBmmeiitiirrfrhifdan  inHunfaq^toMrelgaly^ 
Kddo  of  lU  ofHccn  CTtr  borv  ■  commlailnn  »llli  lli  h>1  :  nnd 
Ihe  writer  tu  iaUmatA  Hut  maay  uHtcen  of  hijli  nnk  Iti  tlio 

>  To  this  HMCuIlT  thi'  Richmond  )i>urnali  [HlnlHl  at  Ihsl 
tlinv.  Id  guudfd  edltwlali,  ono  at  Ihtm  eliulDK  vllh  the  rvmi 

1  Oiiitpaiffna  qf  A*  Army  of  tks  rot4HHtie,  Dol«  1. 
I  Tbe  Infunnfr  wu  Ulement  C.  BanUf.  ot  PhllnleiphUi,  who 
Uaj,  a  nulkfl  of  which.  In  a  1-llv  IWim  Billlmor,-.  wu  publLsh.-c 

hm.  uid  1i  rni>r«  tban  i-ti-t  cooT^nci^d  oT  Iho  Imporloufl  ncfwai 
vbol«  land  to  awake  at  oiice  Vj  a  rcblltln^  seDM  rif  preparing  to  pmntenitiC  the  cvDtlb^n^y  of  an  iDTDtlan  of 
yarjlmmt  asd  PennSflvonl*  b;  Iha  rfbcl  bonlri.  Ur.  narelarnstumi  la  Watblnglnn  on  ImportsDl  builncH, 
after  wUeb  h>  proendg  tmmeiilab'l}'  to  HaninbDnc,  lo  confer  vllb  OoveniDr  Curfln  npon  nuttcn  «t  welEbtj 
motnenl,  loscblng  iffliln  In  PeDntflimln.     Ue  i*  tMj  alive  lo  Itiv  Imporbine*  of  hli  inlulun,  anil  <if  bis  SUl« 
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I.ee  would  repeat  the  folly  of  the  previous  year,  because  of  his  sad  expe- 
rience then ;  and  preparations  for  invasion  were  deferred  until  the  Confed- 
erate array,  in  full  force,  was  pressing  forward  toward  the  Upper  Potomac. 

Lee's  first  step  in  this  aggressive  movement  was.  to  allure  or  drive  Hooker 
from  the  Rappahannock.     Leaving  Iliirs  corps  to  occupy  the  lines  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, he  put  the  remainder  of  his  army  in  motion*  westward 
"^isffl*^     toward  Culpepper  Court-House,  where  Stuart's  cavalry  was  con- 
centrated.    Hooker,  suspecting  some  important  movement,  threw 
Howe's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  over  the  river,  at  Franklin's  Crossing,  for 
observation.     Hill's  display  of  strength  and  numbers  satisfied  Howe  that  the 
Confederates  were  still  in  nearly  full  force  on  the  heights,  and  he  withdrew. 
Lee,  who  had  halted  his  columns  to  await  the  result  of  this  movement,  now 
ordered  them  forward,  and  it  was  three  davs  later  l>efore  Hooker  was  certain 
that  his  anta<coni8t  was  massinij  his  forces  toward  the  iTational  ri£:ht.    Then, 
informed  that  Stuart  was  at  Culpej)per  Court-House,  he  ordered  Pleasanton, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  at  Catlett's  Station,  to  cross  the  llappa- 
hannock  at  Beverly  and  Kelly's  fords,  with  two  of  his  divisions  under  Buford 
and  Gregg,  supported  by  two  infantry  divisions  (Russell's,  of  the  Sixth,  and 
Ames's,  of  the  Eleventh  Corps),  and  push  on  toward  Stuart's  camp  by  coa- 
verging  roads.     Accordingly,  at  dawn  on  the  9th,*  Buford  crossecL 
at  Beverlv  Ford,  and  immediatelv  encountered  a  brigade  of  Con.- 
federate  cavalry  under  the  active  General  Sam.  Jones.     A   sharp  engag"^*^ 
ment  ensued,  when  the  Eighth  New  York,  under  Colonel  B.  F.  Davis,  wsa-S" 
routed,  and  its  commander  Avas  killed.     A  charge  by  the  Eighth   lllinoi.^^ 
drove  the  Confederates,  in  turn,  about  two  miles,  when  Jones  was  re-enforco'cl. 
by  the  brigades  of  Hampton  and  W.  H.  V.  Lee.     In  the  mean  time  Russell  ^ 
infantry  had  come  up  and  engaged  the  foe  in  front  while  Buford  attack^*-"- 
their  flank,  when  two  Confederate  regiments  burst  from  the  woods  on  tl^^ 
National  flank,  and  placed  the  latter,  commanded  by  Pleasanton  in'persoi*-? 
in  great  peril. 

Gregg,  who  had  crossed  at  Kelly's  Ford,  had  been  expected  for  sevei'^*^* 
hours.  He,  too,  had  been  fighting  most  of  the  morning  with  cavalry  uii<3^^ 
General  Robertson,  whom  he  pushed  back  to  Brandy  Station,  and  gallant* J' 
took  possession  of  the  heights  near  there.  At  one  o'clock  he  and  Buf^^^"*^^ 
joined  forces,  when  the  Confederates  recoiled  ;  but  Pleasanton,  satisfied  tb^ 
the  bulk  of  Lee's  army  was  on  his  front,  fell  back,  and  at  dusk  recrossed  tt*^ 
Rappahannock  with  a  hundred  prisoners,  after  a  loss  of  about  five  hundn?^^ 
men.  Stuart  reported  his  loss  at  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  was  Gei^" 
eral  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  wounded. 

Pleasanton's  cavalry  reconnoissance  developed  the  fact  of  Lee's  grancf 
movement,  but  so  perfectly  were  his  real  intentions  concealed,  that  while 
Hooker  was  expecting  him  to  follow  his  route  of  the  previous  year,*  and  vas 
watching  and  guarding  the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  projected  his  left 


losing  no  time  in  the  organization  of  her  militia,  that  sho  mnj-  be  in  reoiliness  to  meet  any  cmri^cner.  All  the 
»ign8  of  the  times,  and  very  many  indications,  visible  only  to  those  who  see  behind  the  curtain  in  tho  arena  of 
Seceasionism^  tend  to  show  that  the  Confederates  will,  if  they  can,  invade  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  this 
snmmer.'^ 

Mr.  Barclay  iirjred  the  authorities  of  Ponnsylvuniu  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  **  organization  of  the  miUcia, 
so  SkS  to  be  in  n-adlness  to  m»'et  the  emergency." 
*  See  chapter  XVII.,  volume  IL 
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ing,  under  Ewell,  through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Chester's  Gap,  and  by  way  of 
'rent  Royal  it  crossed  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  burst  into  the  valley  at 
trasburg  like  an  avalanche.  That  energetic  leader  moved  with  the  divisions 
f  Early  and  Edward  Jbhnston  rapidly  down  the  Valley  pike,  and  arrived 
efore  Winchester,  where  General  Milroy  was  in  command  of  about  ten 
iiousand  men,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 3th,*  having  marched  from 
'Ulpepper,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  in  three  days.  At  the 
ame  time  Imboden,  with  his  cavalry,  was  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Rom- 
^ey,  to  prevent  3Iilroy  from  being  re-enforced  from  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
^nd  Ohio  railway.  This  was  a  bold  movement  on  the  part  of  Lee,  for  it 
^cuide  the  actual  line  of  his  army,  from  Hill  at  P'redericksburg  to  Ewell  at 
Winchester,  full  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

Although  Milroy,  since  the  first  of  the  month,  had  felt  a  pressure  from 
the  foe  stationed  up  the  valley,  and  on  the  12th  had  sent  out  strong  recon- 
Qoitering  parties  to  ascertain  why  it  was  increasing,  it  was  not  until  the 
orenoon  of  the  13th  that  he  was  aware  of  any  considerable  force  on  his 
ont.  The  revelation  of  that  force  so  near  was  astounding,  and  the  assur- 
!C€  of  its  overwhelming  numbers,  given  by  scouts  and  prisoners,  would 
ve  justified  him  in  retreating  at  once.  But  Milroy,  brave  even  to  rash- 
es, resolved  to  fight  before  flying.  He  called  in  his  outposts.  Colonel 
r  Reynold's,  with  a  brigade  stationed  at  Berry  ville  to  watch  the  passes  of 
'  lilue  Ridge  and  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  retreated  before  Rodes, 
I  very  soon  Milroy  had  his  forces,  not  more  than  seven  thousand  effectives, 
H  in  han(L  While  awaiting  an  attack,  his  foe  was  accumulating  force  on 
front  and  flank,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  after  some  skirmishing, 
C^onfederates  substantially  invested  the  city  and  garrison.  At  one  o'clock 
'  next  morning*  Milroy,  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  a 
^Ticil  of  officers,  resolved  to  retreat.  He  spiked  his  cannon, 
^^v-ned  his  powder,  and  was  about  to  fly,  when  the  Confederates  fell  upon 
■^  Then  began  an  unequal  struggle,  and  an  equal  race,  toward  the  Poto- 
'^-  The  fugitives  were  swiflei^footed  than  their  pursuers,  and  might  all 
^^  escaped,  had  not  Johnston's  division,  which  had  gained  the  rear  of  the 
*^>  stood  in  their  way,  four  miles  from  Winchester.  By  these  the  flying 
^opa  were  stopi)ed,  scattered,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.*  Most  of 
>se  ^ho  escaped,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Hancock,  and  took  refuge  in 
•^ ford  County,  Pennsylvania;  and  others  fled  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where 
^*i"oy's  wagon-train  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  conducted  in  safety  to 
^^^sburg,  by  way  of  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg.  Milroy  lost  nearly 
^  ^f  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Con- 
^^rates  in  such  force,  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  under  General  French, 
^^^drew  to  Maryland  Heights.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  now  clear  of 
*^  obstacles  to  the  march  of  the  invading  army. 

Booker,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, partly  by  uncertainty  concerning  Lee's  movements,  and  chiefly  by 
clirections  from  Washington;*  but   the   moment   he  was  informed   of  the 

'  Lee  reported  that  in  this  aflfair  his  troops  captnred  *^  more  than  4,000  prisoners,  29  gans.  2T7  wncruns,  and 
|4X)  bones,**    These*  doubtless  included  700  prisoners  nn«l  5  (runs  captured  at  Martinsburg  by  General  I^>des. 

'  Ho(»ker  had  been  instruotod  by  llallccic  (January  31)  to  '^  Iceep  in  view  always  the  importance  of  cuverini; 
tVasbfogton  City  and  Harper's  Ferry/*    On  the  5th  of  June,  t\'hen  he  expected  a  movement  of  General  Lee 
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presence  of  Ewell  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  called  Howe    across  the 
river,  and  on  the  day  when  Milroy  was  driven  from  Winchester,' 
'^is^^^'    ^®  moved  rapidly  northward,  with  his  whole  force,  to  Centreville 
and  its  vicinity,  keeping  his  cavalry  well  to  his  left  to  watch  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  while  intent,  himself,  upon  covering  Washington. 
The  National  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
had,  meanwhile,  become  thoroughly  aroused  hy  a  sense  of  dani^er.     The 
Govenmient  had  just  created*  two  new  railitaiy  departments  in 
Pennsylvania.^     On  the  12th,  Governor  Cuitin,  of  that    State, 
issued  a  call  for  the  entire  militia  of  the  commonwealth  to  turn  out  to  defend 
its  soil,  but  it  was  feebly  resj)onded  to;  and  on  the  15th,  the  President  called 
upon  the  States  nearest  the  capital  for  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  thousaml 
militia.^     Tliis,  too,  was  tardily  and  stingily  answered,  while  uniformed  and 
disciplined  regiments  of  the  city  of  New  York  so  promptly  marched  toward 
the  field  of  danger  that  the  Secretary  of  War  publicly  thanked  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State  for  the  exhibition  of  patriotism.     Despondency  had  pro- 
duced apathy,  and  it  aj)peared,  for  the  moment,  as  if  the  patriotism  of  the 
loyalists  was  waning,  and  that  the  expectation  of  the  Confederates,  of  a  gen- 
eral cry  for  peace  in  the  Free-labor  States,  was  about  to  be  realized.     Finally, 
when  the  Confederates  were  streaming  across  the  Potomac,  the  number  of 
troops  that  responded  to  the  call  was  about  fifty  thousand,  one-half  of  whom 
were  Pennsylvanians,  and  fifteen  thousand  were  New  Yorkers.' 

Lee  had  about  a  week's  start  of  Hooker  in  the  race  for  the  Potomac,  and 
when  the  latter  disappeared  behind  the  Stafford  hills,'  the  occu- 
I)ants  of  Fredericksburg  Heights  marched  for  Culpepper.     Long- 
street,  in  jM>sition  there,  his  ranks  swelled  by  a  part  of  Pickett's  division, 
then  moved  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  and  took  possession  of 
Ashby's  and  Snicker's  Gaps,  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  menacing,  if  not 
actually  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington,  drawing  Hooker  farther  from 
his  supj)lie8,  and  preventing  the  Nationals  from  darting  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  striking  the  Confederates  in  the  Valley,  into  which  Hill,  covered 
by  Longstreet,  spi^edily  followed  Ewell,  and  took  position  at  Winchester. 
Hooker,  rattan  while,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  expecting  a 
direct  attack  from  his  adversaiy,  and  the  cavalry  of  Pleasanton  and 
Stuart  had  almost  daily  encounters.     In  one  of  these,  near  Aldie,' 


toward  the  Putomao.  ho  Kticrirt'At*'*!.  In  n  h-tter  to  the  President,  thnt  In  case  he  »h<>uld  do  so,  leavinjr  (ai  Ite 
actually  did)  lii»  war  Tt-Mint^  on  Kn'derickAhurc,  timt  it  would  Ik*  his  "^duty  to  pitch  into^  tkitrvar,  and  dei^nf 
to  know  whether  Hueli  an  aet  vvotild  come  witliin  the  spirit  of  his  Instructions.  The  President  and  General 
Halleck  both  dit^apiirovefl  the  iiiovernent  hinted  at  in  the  sii^^cstion.  and  so,  when  Hooker  foand  that  Lee  bad 
•tretched  hin  amiy  into  a  line  a  hundri'd  miles  Ions,  and  his  roar  was  still  at  Frodoricksbnr?,  he  waa  depriTtd 
of  the  privilege  of  ruttini;  off  the  latter  by  a  qtiick  movement  across  the  I'uppnhannock,  and  forcing  hit  way 
between  Hill  and  I^on^'stn-et.  at  CulfK-pper. 

1  The  eastern,  under  (ieneral  Couch,  was  called  the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  bead-qiiattav 
at  Harrishnrfi:;  an<l  the  western,  under  Qenend  RnM)ks,  tlic  Department  of  the  Mononj^ahelo,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Pittsburg.  The  Middle  Department  was  under  the  command  of  General  Schcnck,  head-quarters  at 
Baltimore. 

'  Maryland  was  eilled  upon  for  10,000  men  ;  Pennsylvania,  50.000;  Ohio.  80,000;  and  West  Virginia,  IOLOOOL 
*  The  Secretary  of  War  and  Governor  Curtin  called  upon  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey,  for  troops,  and 
he  res[H>nde4l  by  issuing;  a  call  on  the  ICth.  On  the  same  day.  General  Sanford,  of  New  York  €71  tj,  laaaed  aa 
onler  for  the  reiciments  of  the  First  Division  of  that  State  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Ilarrisbnrg,  **to  aaaiat  ia 
repellln::"  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  In  a4lditi4in  to  these,  .ibi»ut  1,800  volunteers  from  Tariooa  parta  of  the 
State  were  onntnized  and  equipped,  and  sent  to  llarrlsburar.  On  the  20th  of  June,  abont  90,000  men  had 
resfmnded  to  the  President's  call.  New  York  hnd  furnished  15.000;  Pennsylvania,  25.000;  New  Jeraer.  8.MM: 
Delaware,  2.000 :  Maryland,  5,000.  A  patriotic  appi-al  of  Governor  Bradford,  of  the  Litter  State,  ftilly  aitraied 
the  loyal  i>eople  to  action. 
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at  the  Pass  between  the  Bull's  Run  and  KLttoctin  mountainB,'  the  poei- 
,  tioii  of  Lee  was  partially  revealed  to  Hooker,  acid  caused  the  latter  to  send 
the  Second  Corps  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  the  Fifth  to  Aldie,  and  the  Twelfth 
to  Lecsburg.  In  that  encounter  the  Confederate  cavalrv  was  charsed  by 
Kilpatrick's  brigade  (First  Maine,  First  Massachusetts,  and  a  battalion  of 
the  Fourth  New  York),  and  dri^n  back  to  Ashby's  Gap,  wlicnce  they  had 
einei^ed.  Two  days  earlier  than  this,*  when  Wllroy'a  flying 
troops  were  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Hancock,  a  brigade  of  Con-  '^i^"*" 
federate  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  under  Genera!  Jen- 
kins, detached  from  Ewell's  corps,  had  dashed  across  the  river  at  Williams- 
port,  in  pursuit  of  Milroy's  wagon-train,  swejit  up  the  Cumberland  Valley 
to  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  destroyed  the  railway  in  that  neighlwr- 
hood,  and  plundered  the  region  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  supplies.  Then, 
with  fitly  kidnapped  negroes,  they  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Potomac,* 
encamped  at  and  held  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  and  there  waited  for  the 
advance  of  Lee's  army. 

Jenkins's  raid  was  a  reconnoissancc  for  infornmtion.  It  satisfied  Lee  that 
very  little  opposition  might  be  expected  to  an  immediate  Invasion  in  force, 
and  he  determined  to  advanoa  By  skillful  movements  he  kept  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  doubt,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  while  Ewell's  corps 
pressed  to  the  river,  crossed  it  at  Williams|X)rt  and  Shepardstown  into  Jlary- 
latid,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  moved  directly  on  Hagerstown,  yet  held 
by  Jenkins,  and  then  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  Chambers- 
burg,'  where  General  Knijie  wns  in  command.     That  officer  fell  < 

back,  and  all  Western  Pennsylvania,  up  to  its  capital  on  the  Susquehanna, 
appeared  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  for  fnw  troops  had  yet  joined 
Couch  or  Brooks.'  Still  farther  northward  Ewell  advanced  in  two  columns, 
Rodes'a  division  pushing  on  through  Carlisle  to  Kingston,*  with- 
in thirteen  miles  of  Harrisbnrg,  while  Early's  division  maixhed 
up  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  Mountain  range,  and  through  Emmetts- 
burg,  Gettysburg,  and  York,  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Wrights- 
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luteal  SMDluaiT  thera.  and  a  rcw  slliuna  under  Ciptaln  F.  Elln«relter,  a  thenli^cal  alndi^nt.  In 
I«or.  and  manhad  for  Uairlsbnrg  on  tba  nth  of  Jnne.  Ilioai'  vrro  the  drat  tu  be  "  inoitencd  Inli 
f4>r  tha  emergenej.**— See  Jaoeb^a  Itedft  Jieani/in.  Ac,  pago  10. 
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ville,  opposite  Columbia,  levying  contributions  on  the  people,  and  destroying 
bridges  alontr  the  line  of  the  Xorthern  Central  railway,  which  connects  that  , 
region  with  Baltimore.  The  great  railway  bridge  that  spanned  the  Susque- 
hanna between  Wrightsvillc  and  Columbia  was  fired  by  National  troops  at 
the  latter  place,  under  Colonel  Frick,  and  was  in  ilames  when  the  Confed- 
erates came  up.* 

This  sudden  and  formidable  invasion  created  an  intense  panic,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania.  Flocks  and  herds,  horses  and  forage,  accompanied  by 
citizens  who  preferred  peace  to  war,  were  hurried  across  the  Susquehanna, 
for  there  was  no  ioniser  an v  uncertainty ;  and  the  fact  that  Lee  and  his 
legions  had  flanked  Hooker,  and  were  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  levying 
contributions  on  its  citizens,^  and  threatening  its  political  and  commercial 
capital  with  seizure  and  plunder,  was  now  tlie  burning  commentary  of 
events  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Governor  Curthi,  and  tlie  folly  of 
disregarding  his  timely  warnings  and  a])peals.^  There  seemed  to  be  no 
power  at  hand  adequate  to  stay  the  merciless  tide  of  invasion,  and  for  a 
moment  it  aj)peared  probable  that  the  Confederate  footmen  might  have  an 
undisturbed  promenade  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Sclniylkill,  and 
that  the  horses  of  their  cavalry  might  speedily  be  watered  in  the  Delaware, 
and  possibly  neigh  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Rumor  and  fear,  magnify- 
ing and  disturbing  truth,  made  pale  faces  everywhere.     Now  the  invaders 

*  As  0<*ncral  Leo's  crmnd  was  partly  a  political  one,  and  thero  was  a  desire  to  conelliate  all  who  were  dis- 
posed for  (teace  and  friendship  with  the  Confederates,  he  issued  a  strintrent  order  on  the  2lst,  directed  to  Gen- 
eral Eweli,  forbiddins:  plunder  and  violence  of  every  kind,  dlreetinir  payment  to  be  made  for  all  ((uppli«» 
received,  and  certificates  to  be  given  to  those  friends  wlio  fih<»uld  refuse  compensation.  At  the  ^nme  time  be 
directed  the  onlerly  seizure,  by  projier  authority,  of  all  necttssary  suppHe.**  when  owners  refused  to  give  «* 
sell  them.  Also  to  seize  all  the  pnipeity  of  any  i»erson  who  should  conceal,  or  attempt  to  conceal,  any  propiTt/ 
required  by  his  army. 

*  In  violation  <»f  the  letU-r  of  Lee's  onler,  commanders  like  Early  iiroceeded  to  *'  live  upon  the  enemy,"  and 
iodulsre  their  desires  for  plunder  and  <lestruclion.  When  Early's  corps  nppn»ached  York,  the  meek  mayor, 
symiKithizinir,  it  was  n'ix»rted,  with  the  Peace  Faction,  took  the  trouble  to  go  several  inlles  in  the  direction  <4"tbe 
approaching  invaders,  to  meet  K.arly  and  snrrendor  th«!  bomugh  to  him,  which,  becrauso  of  this  mark  of  sub- 
mission, w:is  promised  special  immuniry  fhtm  hunn.  When  the  Confederate  general  ocou(deil  the  town,  bis 
promise  was  broken,  and  he  required  the  citizens  to  deliver,  by  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  a  lai^e  supply  oC 
PmmI  and  clothing,  and  |UH),0<)0  in  United  States  Treasury  notes.  Of  the  amount  required,  f'29LOOO  were  actually 
paid,  and  a  larger  portion  of  2(K)  barrels  of  flour,  40,<HX>  pounds  of  fn-sh  beef,  30,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  I.Ott) 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  some  other  articles,  "  required  for  the  use  of  Karly's  division,"  as  the  requisition  satil,  werw 
ftirnished. 

Early  also  proceeded  to  the  exU*nsivc  iron  works  of  Thaddens  Stevens,  member  of  C^)ngresa,  in  that  regloB, 
and,  because  of  his  emint  nt  services  in  the  Nati<mai  legislature.  In  providing  means  for  crushing  the  rebelii«»i, 
Gsased  his  property,  to  the  amount  of  $5<»,000.  to  bt?  destroyed.  This  was  d<»ne  by  fire  by  the  hands  of  some  of 
Jenkins's  civalry.  When  the  writer  was  at  Marietta,  in  Geor^a,  in  May,  18f>fi.  he  met  there  s  captain  in  that 
cavalry,  by  the  name  of  Steven^  who  b«»asted  of  being  one  of  those  who  committed  the  sturdy  old  patriot *» 
property  to  the  tlames.  Early  directed  certificates  to  be  triven  the  citizens  of  Yt»rk  for  pro[)erty  "contribult^" 
well  knowing  that  they  were  as  worthless  as  the  '"('on federate  scrip"  whicli  Li*e  onlered  to  be  paid  for  Bnpplie& 
No  man  know  better  than  did  L*e.  at  that  time,  that  a  slip  of  soiled  paper  would  have  been  as  valuable  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  ''money"  he  offered,  **  when  any  w:is  offered ;"  and,  in  view  of  this  fact»  his 
aMumcd  honesty  in  his  order  to  Ewell  of  the  21sL,  cannot  conceal  the  deliberate  intention  to  plunder  tho  iK>opl« 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  exhibition  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of  tho  8tay-at*homc  writers  for  the  Confederote  newspapers  wis 
sometimes  sickening,  but  more  often  amusing.  One  of  these,  in  the  RicJimond  Whig  of  July  2,  having  beard 
that  Lee  w.is  in  Hariisburs,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  set  Are  to  all  the  anthracite  coal-mines  in  Pennifyl- 
vania.  lie  did  not  doubt  Lee  would  do  it,  if  the  op[M)rtunlty  offered,  a  d  thereby  all  the  coal  would  be  **  rpdnet^ 
to  ashes  P  "All  that  is  needed,*'  said  the  writer,  ''is  to  seize  the  anthracite  fields,  dcstniy  the  roods  and  tb« 
machinery  of  the  pits,  set  fire  to  the  mines  and  leave  them.  Northern  industry  will  thus  be  paralysed  at  a 
single  blow." 

*  So  early  as  the  15th  of  June,  the  Governor,  through  the  newspapers  and  by  plac^inls  headed  with  tlw 
words,  in  large  letters,  Pkmksyi.vania  is  Danoku! — (.'itizkss  called  to  arms!  informed  the  inhnbitanta  of 
the  peril  that  threatened  them,  and  saiiL  "  U nU'Ss  our  prople  respond  promptly,  a  larffe  i>art  of  the  Stat^  will  be 
laid  waste  by  the  rebel  invaders."  lie  assured  them  thut  those  who  volunteered  would  \te  credited  on  tb* 
draft,  then  4inlered  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  them  to  action. 
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were  marchiug  toward  Pittiibur^,  and  would  scale  the  AUcgliiinies ;  then  on 
Ilarrtsburg,  aud  would  d<;stroy  the  State  buildings  aud  archives;  now  on 
Philadelphia,  to  plumler  its  mansions  and  store-houses ;  and  then  on  Baltimoro 
and  Washington,  to  iiroclaim  Jefferson  Davis  the  ruler  of  the  Republic,  with 
tho  power  of  a  Uictator.  Brooks  cast  up  breastwoi-ks  on  the  line  of  their 
expected  approach  to  the  mountains;  Coiicli  made  Intreni^hmonts  opposite 
Harrisbui'i^,  and  some  of  his  tixiops  skirnuHhed  with  the  Confedei'ate  van- 
guard within  four  miles  of  the  capital.  Stockades  and  block-houses  were 
constructed  along  the  line  of  the  Xortliern  Central 
i-ailway,  between   Baltimore   and  Hanover  Jnuction;  "t-"~  -^_ 

and  :it  PliUadelpIiia  some  pretty  little  redoubts  were 
erected,  at  which  the  citizens  laughed  when  the  danger 
was  over.  Tliat  danger,  so  sudden  and  awful,  seemed 
to  have  paralyzed  efforts  for  any  movement  excepting 
ill  a  search  for  safety  of  person  and  pi-operty.  The 
contents  of  bank  vaults  were  sent  to  points  beyond 
peril ;  and  valuable  mei'chandise,  household  treasures, 
and  bank  deposits,  were  traiispoiled  from  Philadelphia  kloo-iichh 

to  distant  places  of  safety,'  while  trooi>a  from  tarther  noith  were  hurrying 
througji  the  city  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  But  Philadelphia  soon 
aroused  from  its  stupor.  Its  m.iyor  issued  a  Stirling  appeal  to  the  citizens 
to  "  close  their  manufactories,  workshops,  and  stores,  befoi'e  the  stem  neces- 
sity of  common  safety  made  it  obligatory,"  The  drill-rooms  were  soon 
crowded  with  volunteers  from  every  class  of  eitixens,  and  very  speedily  full 
regiments  were  organized  and  on  their  way  to  the  field.  "  Even  the  clergy," 
said  an  eye-witness,  "  assembled,  and  to  a  man  offei-od  to  drop  both  preaching 
and  the  pen,  aud  take  up  either  musket  or  spade." 
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56  HOOKER  SUCCEEDED   BY  MEADE. 

The  remainder  of  Lee's  army,  under  Longstreet  and  Hill,  cros&etl  the 
Potomac  on  the  24tli  and  25th,*  concentrated  at  IIagei*stown,  and 
pressed  on  in  the  path  of  Ewell  toward  the  Susquehanna.  In- 
formed of  this  passage,  Hooker  put  his  own  army  in  motion,  and  on  the  26th 
and  27th  crossed  the  river  at  and  near  Edwards's  Ferry,  one  hundred  thousand 
strong,  having  been  re-enforced  from  tlie  defenses  around  Washington,  under 
General  Heintzelman,  and  from  Schenck's  Middle  Department.*  Wishing 
still  further  to  increase  his  army,  and  regarding  the  post  at  Harper's  Ferry 
(then  garrisoned,  on  Maryland  Heights,  by  eleven  thousand  men,  under 
General  Frencli)  as  of  little  account  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  asked  the 
General-in-cliief **  (Halleck),  "  Is  there  any  reason  wliy  Maryland 
Heights  shouhl  not  be  al)andoned  after  tlie  public  stores  and 
property  are  removed  ?''  Halleck  tlid  not  approve  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  post,  and  said  so,  when  Hooker,  who  had  the  following  day  personally 
inspected  French's  position,  again  urged  the  abandonment  of  it,  saying,  the 
garrison  was  "of  no  earthly  account"  then,  and  that  the  stores  were  only 
"a  bait  for  the  rebels,  should  they  return."*  Expecting  a  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  he  advanced  his  army  to  Frederick,  in  a  position  to  dart  through 
the  South  Mountain  passes,  upon  Ia^c's  line  of  communications,  or  ui>on  his 
columns  in  retreat,  or  to  follow  him  on  a  parallel  line  toward  the  Susque- 
hanna. For  this  purpose  he  Jiad  ordered  General  Slocum  to  march  his 
coi7)S  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  join  General  French,  that  their  united  forces 
might  push  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  threaten  Lee's  rear. 

But  Halleck  would  not  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  the  disappointed  and  irritated  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac telegraphed*  to  the  General-in-Chief,  saying,  "  My  original 
instructions  were  to  cover  Harper's  Ferry  and  Washington,  I 
have  now  imposed  upon  me,  in  addition,  an  enemy  in  my  front  of  more 
than  my  numbers.  I  beg  to  be  understood,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that  I 
am  miable  to  comply  A^-ith  these  conditions  with  the  means  at  my  disposal; 
and  I  earnestly  request  that  I  may  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  position 
I  occupy."  His  request  was  immediately  granted,  and,  by  an  order  issued 
on  the  same  day.  General  George  G.  Meade  was  directed  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army.  General  Hooker  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  there  to 
await  commands  from  the  A<ljutant-General.  Three  days  passed  by,  and  he 
heard  nothing  from  Washington,  when  he  ])roceeded  to  that  city,  and  was 
at  once  arrested  by  order  of  Halleck,  lor  visiting  the  capital  without  leave, 
in  violation  of  a  rule  forbidding  officers  to  do  so.  This  was  the  end  of 
General  Hooker's  services  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

That  change  of  chief  commanders,  in  front  of  an  enemy  on  the  eve  of  an 
inevitable  great  battle,  was  a  perilous  thing,  calculated  to  demoralize  the 
best  disciplined  tn)ops.  But  the  Government  tnisted  the  men.  Tlie  veterans 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  knew,  appreciated,  and  loved  Hooker,  and  were 


*  General  ITeintzelman  wns  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Washlnsrton,  with  about  8A,000  men,  ao4 
Schenck*»  Department  east  of  the  Cumberland,  Included  the  posts  of  Uar|)er'8  Ferry  and  Winchester,  li  wu 
not  until  Ho<iker  wa-j  about  to  cross  the  Potomac  that  Halleck  c«»nsented  tn  let  hfin  have  tiny  troops  fhim  these 
DeportnientA.  Then  he  placed  the  fi»ree8  In  both  at  his  disfxisal,  but  only  nominally,  for,  as  the  text  nhovs, 
when  no«)ker  was  about  to  use  a  [>ort1on  of  these  troops  in  the  grand  movement  against  the  Inviidera,  Halleck 
ifiterpos<'d  his  authority  and  prevented  such  une. 

*  Hooker's  telegruphio  dispatch  to  Halleck,  Juno  27,  1S68. 
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(ladly  diaappointed,  for  they  knew  less  of  Meade;  bat,  impelled  by  the 
love  of  country,  the  shadow  of  regret  soon  passed  from  their  brows,  and 
they  were  ready  and  willing  to  trust  and  follow  their  new  coiumander. 
To  him  Geneml  Halleck  gave  permission  to  use  the  garrison  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment.  In  fact  the 
army  was  placed  under  KIcude'D  abso- 
lute control,  with  the  assurance  of 
the  President  that  no  cxei-cise  of  ex 
ecutive  authority  or  powers  of  the 
Constitution  should  iiiterfei-e  with  Ins 
operations  in  the  great  emergenej 
With  these  extraoidmary  powci-s 
and  res]>onsibilitie8,  General  Meadt 
pivparcd  to  meet  Genei-al  Lee  in 
battle. 

On  the  day  when  Moadc  assumed 
the  chief  command,*  Lee, 
who  was    about  to  cross        i""m* 
the  Susquehanna  at  liar-  ukomi  o  miui. 

risburg,  and  mareh  on  I'hiladclphia,  was  al-irmed  by  intelligence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  augmented  force,  threatening  his  flank 
and  reftt,  and  the  demonstrations  on  his  fiont  of  the  gathenng  yeomanry  of 
Pennsylvania  and  troops  from  other  States.  He  msfantly  abandoned  his 
scheme  of  further  invasion,  and  ordered  a  retrogndc  movement.  Stuart  on 
the  same  day  crossed  tlie  Potomac  at  Seneca,  w  ith  a  large  force  of  his  cav- 
alry, captured  men  and  destroyed  property  near  the  river,'  and,  pui<hing  on  to 
Westminster,  at  the  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  swept  across  its  front 
to  Carlisle,  encountering  Kilpatrick  on  the  way,  and  then  followed  in  the  track 
of  Ewell,  toward  Glettysburg.  The  latter  hail  been  directed  to  recall  hie  col- 
umns, and  take  position  near  Gettysburg,  the  capital  of  Adams  County ;  and 
Longstreet  and  Hill  were  ordered  to  cross  the  South  Mountain  range  in  the 
same  direction,  and  press  on  by  the  Chambersburg  road,  leading  through 
Gettysbui^  to  Baltimore.  The  object  was  to  keep  Meade  from  Lee's  com- 
munications, and  to  concentrate  the  Confederate  Army  for  cither  defensive 
or  offensive  operations.  Ijce  hoped  to  be  able,  by  such  concent  nit  ion,  to  fall 
upon  and  crush  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  march  in  triumph  upon 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  was  nervous  about  lighting  so  far  from  his 
base,  BO  he  chose  the  vicinity  of  Gettysbui^  for  that  cot  i  cent  rat  ion.  because, 
in  the  event  of  defeat,  he  would  have  a  direct  line  of  retreat  to  the  Potomac. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Alcude  had  put  his  entire  army  In  motion 
northward  from  Frederick,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  Invasion,  or 
meeting  and  fighting  Lee;  and  General  French  was  directed  to  evacuate 
Harper's  Ferry,  remove  the  public  property  to  Washington,  and  occupy 
Frederick  and  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.  Meade  moved 
on,  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  30th,*  after  two 
marehes,  that   he    recei\'ed   correct  information  of  Lee's  move- 
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tnctita,  and  his  evident  intention  to  give  battlu  in  full  ftrce.  Satisfit'd  of 
this,  Meade  issued  a  oliort  liut  Htirring  addix'sa  to  hia  army,'  and  then  sought 
a  good  position,  where-  lie  might  easily  i-oncentrate  his  troops,  atul  I'ngaip! 
advantageously  in  tin.'  great  stniggle  which  lie  knew  was  impending.  He 
chose  the  lino  of  Big  Pipe  Creek,  on  the  water-shed  between  the  Potomac 
Riier  and  Chesapcaki  lia\  southeast  of  Gettysbui^,  with  the  hills  at  West- 
mwBtLr  in  the  rear  On  the  mglit  of  the  30th,  he  issued  orders  for  the  right 
wmg,  ooinposcd  of  Gcniril  Seilgwiek's  (Sixth)  eoips,  to  take  position  at 
Manchester,  ni  the  Kir  of  the  Creek;  tlic  oenter,  eonsisling  of  Generals 
Slocuni  (Twdfth)  and  fe\k(f<  (Fifth)  conw,  ti)  move  toward  Ilauover,  in 
advaniL  of  the  tnik,  and  tht  left,  nearest  the  foe,  under  (ieneral  John  V. 
Keynoll",  tornKiU  of  tin.  Pennsylvania  lleserves,  composed  of. his  own 
(First),  &ickl(.-,8  (Thud),  mil  Howard's  (Kleventh),  to  push  on  toward  Get- 
tysburg;, and  thuH  mtsk  thi  iorming  of  the  Itatlle-liiie  on  Pijie  Ciwk,  The 
Second  Corps  (latL  Conth  s  and  then  under  Hancock)  was  directed  to  take 
position  with  tliL  arm  J  lu  ad-quarters,  at  Taney  town,  on  the  roafi  from 
EmmLtt^burii  to  WinchL-.tei  Meade's  ea\alry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  dili- 
gently mgaged  on  his  fmiit  ind  flanks.  Ituford's  division  had  moveil  north 
thioii^h  Ml  Idkburg,  and,  at  mwin  of  the  29th,"  (H'ciipicd  Getty*- 
burs  Vt  about  the  same  hour,  Kilpatrick,  v.ith  his  command, 
while  passing  throii.h  H  moM.r,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assailed  by 
Stuart  (then  on  his  nianh  ioi  Carlisle),  who  led  a  desperate  charge,  in  per- 


son, on  the  rtank  and  rear  of  (ieneral  Farnswortli's  brigade,  on  1 
near  the  railway  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  village.  A  seven>  battle  cusued 
in  the  town  and  on  its  bonlci's,  when  General  ('usler,  who  had  advanced  to 
Abbottsville,  returned,  and  the  Conicderatcs  were  repulsed  witli  the  loss  of 

(Mm  Uw  inrnnea  of  tlwIW;  our  liillDre  tu  ilu  »  n 111  loavo  ua  no  auch  nclcoinens  ihowFlllng  of  mllllona  si 
bMrU  wllh  ptlilii  ond  jnf  it  nnr  «dci;cw  vckiUI  i,-Itc  I.i  cror/  sukllcr  at  tbli  annir.  lT-».i'>,  nnaUl'i,  nn.l  dora>>- 
Uealtananilnvnlvi-il.  Tha  armr  bu  foiiEUt  n-dllicn't-inirD ;  Ull  iK'lii'Vsil  Ihnl  It  nill  flzht  inun  deatwrslalf 
•■dbwvi-liILianfTn.lf  It  i*iiililrraHi>l  inHnin?  Icnrii.  Ciir|»aDdoth>TaiininirdFraan  nulhurliiHl  tu  ordn 
Ik*  Inatuii  dvath  ol  anjr  miUIIit  wha  faUi  In  bit  ■lut)'  M  tbi*  hoar." 

a  TlililalWinl  a  alu'toh  madu  frniB  lb' nllwa3-,  hj  tbi^  wrili-r.  n  Tt'v  ilijaalWrlbfl  baUle.  and  irpresBiita  Ui^ 

tbcrlihtoT  Oh'  plolun.  a  nnmlxr  iif  marliamwle  h/  idMol-balli  mlijhl  Ihi'D  he  r-ca.    Hen  Urn  lialtlr  brfiaii, 
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a  flag  and  fifty  mftu  Farnsworth  lost  about  one  hundred  men.  The  gallant 
New  York  Fifth  Cavalry,  led  by  Farnsworth  and  Major  Hammond,  bore  the 
bnint  of  battle,  and  won  hijjh  commendation. 

At  this  time  Gettysburg  was  the  focal  point  toward  which  the  hostile 
aniiies  were  really  tending,  and  circumstances  speedily  made  the  fields  about 
that  village  the  theater  of  a  great  battle,^  instead  of  those  along  the  line  of 
Pipe  Creek,  where  Meade  expected  to  fight.  Buford,  as  we  have  seen, 
entered  Gettysburg  on  the  29th,  and  on  tlie  following  evening,  Reynolds, 
commanding  the  left,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  it  along  the  Emmettsburg 
turni)ike.  At  that  time  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  upon  the 
Chambersburg  turnpike,  west  of  Gettysburg,  and  Ewell  was  marching  down 
from  Carlisle,  on  the  north. 

At  the  hour  when  Reynolds  was  ordered  to  move  on  Gettysburg,  the 
advance  divisions  of  Hill  were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  after  a 
reconnoitering  party  had  ventured  to  the  crest  of  Seminary  or  Oak  Ridge, 
only  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  village.  That  night,  Buford,  with  six 
thousand  cavalry,  lay  between  Hill  and  Gettysburg,  and,  at  about  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,*  he  met  the  van  of  the  Confederates, 
under  General  II.  Heth,*  on  the  Chambersburg  road,  near  Wil-  *  ^"J^* 
loughby's  Run,  between  Seminary  Ridge  and  the  parallel  eminence 
a  mile  farther  west.  A  skiniiish  ensued.  Reynolds,  who  had  bivouacked 
at  Marsh  Creek,  a  few  miles  distant,  was  then  advancing  with  his  own 
corps,  followed  by  Howard's,  and  having  those  of  Sickles  and  Slocum  within 
calL  The  sound  of  fire-arms  quickened  his  pace,  and,  at  a  little  past  ten 
o'clock,  his  advance  division,  under  General  Wadsworth,  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Cutler  and  Meredith,  passed  rapidly  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  over  the  fields  from  the  Emmettsburg  road,  under  cover  of  Seminary 
Ridge,  to  the  relief  of  Buford,  who,  by  skillful  maneuvering,  and  good  use 
of  his  horse  artillery,  had  kept  the  foe  in  check.  Reynolds,  who  was  with 
liis  advance,  directed  Cutler  to  place  his  brigade  in  position,  with  Hall's 
battery,  on  each  side  of  the  Chambersburg  road  and  across  a  railway-grad- 
ing at  a  deep  cut  near.  Before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  advancing 
Confederates  were  upon  them,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Pennsylvania,  led  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Hoflfman,  opened  the  decisive 
Battle  of  Gettysburg.'     Meredith's  "  Iron  Brigade "  was  immediately   to 

*  Gc'ttysbarg  lies  on  the  nurthern  ^lope  of  a  gentio  eminence,  known  ns  Ceincterj  Hill,  l>cc.iiiso  on  its  crown 
was  a  pablic  burying-place.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  Tillage  Is  another  eminence,  called  Onk  Ri<lgc,  and  some- 
times Seminary  Kidgo,  because  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  stands  upon  it.  About  a  mile 
farther  west,  beyond  Wilbmghby's  Run,  is  a  similar  ridge,  parallel  with  Oaiv  Ridge.  North  of  the  town,  also 
on  a  gentle  slope,  is  the  Pennsylvania  College.  Southeast  ft*oni  Cemetery  Hill,  between  the  Biiltimore  tumpiiie 
and  R»H*k  Creek,  is  Cnlp's  Hill ;  and  beyond  the  creek,  in  that  direction,  is  Wolf  Hill,  a  merged,  woodetl  eminence. 
Two  miles  southwest  of  Cemetery  Hill  is  a  rocky  peak,  called  Round  Top,  ond  near  it  a  rocky  hill  of  less  alti- 
tude, called  Round  Top  Ridge.  This  extends,  in  diminished  altitude,  to  Ziegler's  Omve,  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
North  of  the  town,  the  country  is  a  rolling  plain  ;  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  it,  is  seen  the 
bold  outline  of  the  South  Mountain  range. 

'  Hill's  corps  con6i»te<l  of  the  divisions  of  Heth,  Pender,  and  Anderson,  the  first  two  containing  lO.OOOmen 
each,  and  the  last,  15,000.  Longstreel's  corps  followeil,  with  McLaws's  division^  12,000,  in  a«lvance;  Hood's, 
12,000;  ar^i  Pickett's^  7,000;  the  latter  having  the  wagon-trains  of  the  Confetlcnites  in  charge.  Two  divisions  of 
EweU's  corps  (Roiles's,  10.000  strong,  and  Early's,  9,000)  had  encampe<l  the  previous  night  at  Heldlersburg,  nine 
milea  tirom  Gettysburg;  and  his  third  division,  under  Edward  Johnston.  12,000,  was  yet  at  Carlisle.  At  the 
boor  when  the  van  of  each  army  met,  the  Union  force  near  was  less  than  80,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Confederates 
was  over  70,000.  * 

s  HofTroan's  regiment  was  in  the  second  brigade  of  the  first  division  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  and  was  then 
ondor  the  command  of  Brigodicr-Oeneral  L.  Cutler.    The  Fifty-sixth  Regiment  was  the  second  in  the  column 
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At  this  juncture,  Itoilos,  near  tlie  noitliem  extremity  of  Seminary 
Ridge,  occupied  the  kcy-{>uirit  of  t)ic  entire  field ;  and  nhcn,  at  about 
three  o'clock*  in  the  aftcrnooii.  Early  had  pressed  Barlow  back,  and  there 
was  a  general  adiance  of  the  Confederates,  Rndes  dashed  through  the 
weak  center  of  the  Kational  line,  and,  aided  by  an  enfilu<Iing  battery, 
threw  into  confusion  the  right  of  the  Fiivt  and  the  left  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps.  Then  the  Nationals  fell  hack  in  some  confusion  n]>on  the  village, 
in  which  they  became  entangle)!,  when  Early,  dashing  forward,  rap- 
tured about  three  thousand  men,  ehieflv  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  The  Fir»t 
Corps,  whoso  left  had  been  liel.!  firml'y  by  Doubleday,  now  fell  back.  Jt 
brought  away  the  artillery  an<I  amlniliinces  from  Seminary  Uidge,  and  took 
position  oil  Steinwehr's  left  and  i-ear  on  Cemetery  Mill,  ivhile  the  Eleventh 


halted  in  its  retreat  on  Steinwelir's  right  and  fi'ont.  llnford's  cavalry  had 
well  covered  the  retreat,  and  when,  toward  sunset,  Ewell's  corps  quietly 
occupied  Gcttysbni^,  and  HlU'a  lay  on  Seminary  Uidge,  the  sorely  smitten 
Nationals  were  in  a  strong  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  anxiously  awaiting' 

the  arrival  of  re-en forcein en ts  from  the  scattered  corps  of  the 
'^few.'       Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  on  the  way.     So  ended,  in  the  defeat 

of  the  Unionists,  the  severe  engagement'  preliminary  to  tbe  grvftt 
Battle  of  Gettysbui^,  for  the  cautions  Lee,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the 
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troops  of  liis  adiereary  preseDt   or   near   at  liaud,  prudently  awaited  tUo 
arrival  ol'  the  rest  of  his  army.' 

When  General  Meade,  at  Taneytowii,  thirteen  miles  distant,  lieaivl  of  the 
death  of  Reynolds,  he  ordered  General  Hancock,  the  junior  of  Howard  in 
rank,  to  leave  his  corps  with  General  Gibbons,  hasten  to  Gettysbui-g,  and 
assume  the  chief  command,  at  the  same  lime  giviiio:  him  discretionary  power 
to  offer  battle  where  the  advance  of  the  army  then  was,  or  to  withdraw  the 
troops  to  the  lino  of  Pipe  Ci-eek.  Hancock  arrived  just  as  the  beaten  forces 
wore  harrying  toward  Cemetery  Hill.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  new  posi- 
tion chosen  by  General  Ilowanl,  and  so  i-epoited  to  Genei'al  Meade.  After 
assisting  in  forming  a  new  battle-line  with  the  traops  then  present,  and  turn- 
ing over  the  command  to  General  Slocnm,  wlio  airived  with  his  corps 
(Twelfth)  from  Littlestown  at  sunset,  Hancock  returned  to  liead-qnarters 
late  in  the  evening. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause,  Howard  had  called  early  upon  Sickles  and 
Slocum  for  aid,  and  both  bad  promptly  responded  bymoving  forward.  The 
former,  with  his  corjw  (Third),  was  near  Emmettsbui^,  where  he  had  been 
halted  in  the  morning  by  a  ctrenlar  letter  from  General  Meade,  ordering  the 
advance  to  fall  back,  and  the  whole  army  to  form  a  line  of  battle  along  the 
genenil  direction  of  Pipe  Creek,  between  Middleburg  and  Manchester.* 
Howard  informed  Sickles  of  the  death  of  Reynolds,  and  the  peril  of  the 
troops.  Sickles  was  jierploxed  for  a  moment.  It  was  full  thi-ce  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  astounding  news  R'aclied  him.  He  could  not  com- 
municate with  Meade,  ten  miles  distant,  witliout  a  delay  that  might  be  fatal 
to  the  National  advance,  so  lie  took  the  responsibility  of  pressing  forwaivi. 
Just  as  Howard  bad  sained  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  Sickles's  van  came  up 
and  formed  on  the  left  .^  _^ 

where  it  was  joii  e  1  bj 
the  whole  corps  before 
morning.  Hancock  on 
his  way  back  mot  his 
own  corps  under  Gib- 
bons, which  Me  ide  had 
pent  forwai  1  ii  d  po«t 
ed  it  a  mile  ani  a  I  alf 
in  the  rear  of  CLnictiry 
Hill.  Whenhereiched 
head-quarters    at   nine 

in  the  evening,  he  found  "'      °  """"  "'^~— ■'- 

Meade  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Gettysburg.     He  had  given  orders  for 
the  whole  army  to  concentrate  there,  and  was  about  leaving  l<>r  the  front. 
Both  officers  rode  rapidly  forward,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  moniingof  the 
2d,*  Meade  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mrs,  Lydia  .  j^f    ^g^ 
Leister,  on  the  Taneytown  road,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of 
Cemetery  Hill.     OLilythe  corps  of  Sykes  and   Sedgwick  were  then  absent. 
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The  former,  by  a  forced  niglit  mardi,  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
latter  at  two  o'cloek  in  the  afternoon,' 

Lw,  too,  had  been  bringing  forward  his  troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
He  made  iiis  Ucad-qiiartera  on  Seminary  Itidge,  at  the  house  of  the  venerable 
Mary  Marshall,  whtrc  the  Chambersburg  roicl  cross*  s  the  eminence,  and  on 
the  mommg  of  the  2d  of  Jnlj,  a  greater  portion  of  the  two  armies  cod- 
^      _^  __      __    _  (lonlul     each       other, 

both  111  a  strong  |>osi- 
tion,  with  the  little  vil- 
la^i  of  Gettysburg, 
and  a  valley  not  a  mile 
m  width,  between 
them  Mende's  army 
laj  along roikyheightii, 
fornuiig  two  sides  of  ■ 
trian.;le,  with  its  apci 
at  Cemetery  Hill,  near 
the  town,  its  shorter 
liiR  \k  ndingback  t>uiith- 
eisleriy  over  Gulp's 
Hill  to  Itocky  Greek, 
and  Us  longer  line 
bendiTig  back  Bitnth-sonthwest  to  liound  Top.'  Howard's  sliattci-cd  corps, 
leK-'ii forced  hy  two  thousand  Vertnoiit  troops  under  General  Stannard,  occu- 
pied Geinetery  Hill,  supported  hy  the  divisions  of  Kobiiison  and  Doubledny, 
of  the  Firet,  with  Wadsworth'H,  of  the  same  corps,  on  the  light.  Thia  divi- 
sion joined  Slocnin'a  corps  on  Gulp'it  IlitI,  which  formed  the  right  wing  of 
the  anny.  On  the  left  of  Howanl,  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Sicktea  oceu- 
pied  the  irregular  ridge  from  Zeigler's  Grove,  on  Cemetery  Hill,  to  Rouud 
Top,  the  latter  forming  the  extreme  of  the  left  wing.  Sykes'a  corps  wa 
held  in  i-eserve.  Slocnin's  corps,  reinforced  by  Lockwood's  Marylandere,  ' 
twenty-five  hundred  strong,  comprised  about  ten  tlioiisand  men.  Sedgwick, 
with  over  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  yet  many  miles  away. 

Lee's  anny  then  present  oteupied  Seminary  Jiidge  and  the  high  ground 
to  the  letl  of  Rock  Creek,  making  an  irregular  curie  along  a  line  about  five 
miles  in  length.  His  right,  facing  Sickles  and  Hancoek,  was  composed  of 
the  divisions  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  of  Longstreet's  corps.  Hill's  three 
divisions  Kiivtchetl  from  their  left,  so  as  to  confront  Howard  on  Cemetery 
Hill;  and  EwellV,  forming  the  left,  wing,  occupied  the  village  audita  vicinity, 
the  divisions  of  Early  and  Johnson  extending  so  as  to  menace  WadsworUi 
and  Slocimi  on  Gulp's  Hill.  Stuart's  cavalry  had  not  yet  arri\ed  from  Car 
lisle,  and  Bufoiil's  »o  roughly  liandlcd  the  day  before,  was  recruiting  its 
strength  in  the  National  rear.  Such  was  the  general  disposition 
of  the  two  armies  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,*  each  having 
a  large  numt>er  of  cannon  in  position. 
• — ■ 

■  Bfkrs  wu  nnt  Rir  rrnin  Hunnvpr.  torntr-tliivc  mllvi  iliiunl,  Mhsa  ordered  toKlTu»,ud  Bt^^wtekna 
■t  Mrnichusler,  mnrc  thin  thlrtjr  mllo  illilant. 


1.  Muilull  jtt  o«ai>1ii4  It.  tai  «M 


PERILOUS  SITUATION  OF  TUE  NATIONAL  LEFT. 
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Both  commanders  were  averse  to  talcing  the  iuitiatlve  of  battle.  Lee 
perceived  the  decided  advantage  in  position  wliich  Howard  had  secured  for 
the  National  army,  it  projecting  like  u  wedge  toward  Itis  center,  with  rockj- 
Hcclivities  along  its  fi-ont.  JUoade,  feeling  secure,  had  determined  to  leave 
to  Lee  the  perilous  movement  of  attack,  if  )>ossihlc;  aud  yet,  early  in  the 
morning,  observing  Ewcll  stretcUtiig  his  line  along  the  base  of  Gulp's  Ilill, 
with  batteries  on  heights  in  his  rear,  as  if  intending  to  attack,  he  was  con- 
strained to  prt>pose  an  offensive  movement  by  Slocum  with  his  own  and  the 
corps  of  Sykes,  when  Seilgwick  should  arrive.  lie  finally  sent  orders  for 
Slocum  to  attack  without  Sedgwick,  but  that  ofGcer  considered  it  not  adiisa- 
ble,  and  was  supported  in  that  opinion  by  General  Wan-en,  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  So  the  houra  passed  by  with  only  a  little  skirmishing  and  now  and 
then  a  shot  from  a  battery,  imtil  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Lee,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  the  snctess  of  the  jtrevious  day,  and  "  in 
view  of  the  valuable  i-esnlts  that  would  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the  army 
under  General  Meade,'"  resolved  to  attack  Sickles,  ivho  was  holding  the 
irregular  ridge  bet«'f«n  Hancock  aud  Round  Tcjp.  Satisfied  that  a  movement 
on  him  was  in  preparalion,  he  had  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of  his  corps 
forward  to  a  slight  elevation  along  the  Emmettiiburg  roud,  Ids  right,  midcr 
General  Humphreys,  being  several  hundrcil  yards  in  fi-ont  of  Hancock's  left, 
with  the  hne  prolonged  to  the  left  by  Graham's  brigade  of  IJimey's  division, 
to  a  large  peach-orchard  belongiTig  to  John  Schei-fey,  who  li\-ed  near.'  From 
that  point  IJimey's  line,  fonued  by  the 
brigades  of  De  Trobriand  and  Ward, 
of  his  division,  bent  back  obliquely 
toward  Round  Top,  with  a  stony 
intervale  behind  it,  and  having  som-.^ 
Massachusetts  batteries  on  the  extreme 
left.  In  this  position  Meade  found 
Sickles  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Sedgwick  had  ar- 
rived, after  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles 
in  nineteen  hours,  and  been  placed  in 
reserve,  and  Meade  had  gone  forward 
to  superintend  the  posting  of  Sykes's  troops  o 

discovered  the  Third  Corps  well  up  toward  the  heaviest  columns  of  the 
enemy,  without  fiank  supports.  lie  deplored  the  perilous  movement,  and 
would  probably  have  ordered  Sickles  back,  had  not  the  opening  of  the  bat- 
teries of  Lee  and  the  pressing  forward  of  his  heavy  columns  to  attack 
Sickles  put  an  end  to  all  deliberations.     Meade  e<mid  now  do  nothiini  better 


I  the  left  of  Sickles,  when  he 


■  Lc*'i  Re[>orl 
Toll*  beJODd  tbfl  EmmetUbivg  rn 


•  of  th*  wcxHih  wllh  Ibn  I'vlilenllnU'illbin  •.flu 


•  Schtrfr^'i  wu  n  I 
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than  to  give  Sickles  all  possible  6up]>ort,  for  t)ic  battle  was  opened  and  the 
whole  army  was  deeply  coneerned. 

Lee  had  perceived  this  projection  of  Meade's  lefl,  and  taken  advantage  of 
it.  lie  hud  prepareil  to  turn  that  ilank  of  the  National  amiy,  and  now  bopcsl 
to  take  its  line,  in  reverse,  drive  it  from  ha  strong  jiosition,  and  aehieve  a 
glorious  victory.  He  directed  Longstreet,  his  rigbt-anu  of  dependence 
since  Jackson's  death,  to  make  the  attempt,  while  Ewell  shoidd  attaek 
Meade's  risiht,  and  Hill  menace  his  center,  so  as  to  prevent  re-en forcementa 
being  sent  to  the  left.  Longstreet  moved  cpiieUly  And  vigorously,  nnder 
cover  of  heavy  guns  on  Seminiiry  Itidge  and  at  other  points.  He  sent  his 
right  diviifion,  under  the  dabbing  Genend  Hood,  to  strike  the  salient  of 
Sickles's  bent  line,  at  the  peach-orchard,  held  by  eight  regiments  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Birney  and  Hnmphreys,  and  tlien  to  assail  l)e  Trobnand  and  Wanl  on 
the  left,  furiously.  This  was  done  effe<tively  with  the  assistance  of  the  left 
of  McLaws,  HUii|>orted  l>y  Anderson,  After  a  severe  struggle,  during  which 
the  tide  of  victory  ebbed  and  flowed,  the  Confederates  gained  the  key- 
point  at  the  ijcacb-orchard.  Sickles,  who  was  in  llie  front  of  battle,  bad 
called  for  re -enforcements,  when  Meade  ordered  General  Sykes  to  furnish 
them.  General  Barnes's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  sent  forwanl ;  but 
nothing  could  then  save  the  left,  wbieh  had  been  fighting  gallantly  against 
odds,  from  being  i>uslied  hack  by  the  pressure  of  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men  Irtirled  vigorously  npon  it.  After  a  hanl  struggle.  Hood's  right 
pushed  for  the  wooded  hollow,  between  the  [leiik  known  as  Kound  Top  and 
a  rocky  eminence  of  less  altitude,  called  Little  I'.ouiul  Top,  on  which  Bimey'i 
left  had  rested,  but  was  then  uncovered.  To  secure  this  bill  was  of  infinite 
ini|>ortance  to  both  commanders,  and  for  its  jjossession  a  severe  struggle 
ensued.  Meade,  as  we  liave  seen,  ordered  Sykes  forward  to  assist  Himey  in 
saving  it,  if  possible.'  Warren  had  jnst  reached  its  summit  when  Birney'i 
line  was  l^cnding  and  Barnes  w*as  advancing.  Ho  found  the  signal  officers 
at  their  i-ocky  post  folding  their  flag* 
for  flight.  He  ordered  them  to  keep 
their  signals  waving,  as  if  a  ho,«t  was 
behind  them,  and  took  the  res|>onRi- 
bility  of  detaching  General  Vinc«nt'» 
brigade'  and  Ila^slett's  battery  from 
ISanies's  division,  with  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  New  York  in  sup- 
port, and  hurrying  them  to  the  crown 
of  Little  Itound  Top.  The  cannon, 
dragged  with  great  labor  by  hand  np 
tlie  steep,  rocky  acclivity,  were  speed- 
ily placed  in  battery  behind  bastily- 
thrown-up  breastworks  of  stoaea.  These 
forces  were  there  just  in  time  to  save  the  ridge  from  seizure  by  Hood's 
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Texans,  who  were  at  that  moment  scaling'  ita  rough  slopea  from  the  glen  and 
among  the  huge  masses  of  rocks  on  the  bold  western  fuce  of  the  hill.  Never 
was  there  a  wilder  place  for  combat,  and  never  was  there  a  combat  more 
fierce  tliati  was  seen  there,  on  that  hot 
July  evening,  with  blazing  mnskotry, 
the  clangor  of  steel  as  bayonets 
crossed  in  cloite  and  deadly  strife,  and 
hand-to-hand  struggles  with  clubbed 
fire-arms  and  jagged  stones.  For  half  an 
hourthis  terrible  conflict  went  on,  when  . 
a  charge  fixmi  the  Twentieth  Maine,  ■. 
under  Colonel  Chnmberlain,  hurled  the  | 
Texans  from  the  liill.  General  Wee<i's 
brigaiic  of  Ayres's  division  of  the  Fifth  i 
Corps  (to  which  Ilazlett's  battery  be- 
longed) had  come  up  and  taken  posi- 
tion on  Vincent's  right,  and  the  rocky  ""  """'  "'"" 
citadel  of  the  National  left  was  secured,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  Generals 
Vincenland  Weed,  Lieutenant  Ilazlett,  and  scores  of  less  prominent  soldiers.' 
During  the  struggle  on  the  extreme  left,  there  was  also  a  fierce  contest 
more  toward  the  center,  which  assisted  in  securing  Little  Ronnd  Top  to  the 
Nationals.  The  brigades  of  Tilton  and  Sneitser,  of  Barnes's  division,  had 
been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Itirney,  and  shared  in  the  disaster  that  befell  that 
line.  When  it  fell  back,  the  remainder  of  Sickles's  coips  (Humphrey's 
division  and  Graham's  brigade)  swung  round  back  by  the  left,  its  nght  still 
clinging  to  the  Enimettsliura  road,  the  buttery  of  Major  McGilvray  at  the 
same  time  firing  and  falling  back.  Then  Caldwell's  division  was  advanced 
from  Hancock's  front  to  check  the  incoming  Confederates,  and  a  ]>atch  of 
open  woods  and  wheat-fields,  skirting  a  cross  lane  from  the  Taneytown 
to  the  Emmettsburg  road,  between  the  peach-orchard  aiid  Little  lioimd 
Top,  became  a  sanguinary  battle-field.  Caldwell  advanced  gallantly,  with 
the  brigades  of  Cross  and  Kelly  in  the  front  Presently  his  second  line, 
composed  of  the  brigades  of  Brooke  and  Zook,  were  pushed  forward.  The 
strife  was  fierce,  and  in  it  Cross'  and  Zook  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
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Brooke  severely  so.  Firmly  the  K^atioiials  licld  the  line  for  some  timr 
ugaiiist  odds,  assisted  liy  the  i-egidars,  under  General  Ayrt's,  on  the  left;  but 
Caldwell  was  finally  conij>elled  to  tall  back,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  oDe-half 
his  division.  Ayres's  was  cnvelojied  by  the  foe,  but  cut  his  way  out  gal- 
lantly. Then  there  was  a  renewed  straggle  for  Little  Kound  Top,  when,  at 
about  six  oVIock,  six  regiments  of  the  division  of  I'ennsylvania  Reserves,  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  led  by  the  gallant  General  Crawford,'  their  commander, 
w  p   d  wn   h    n  rth     st    n     1      fl'    1    I'        ITpnha    remendoiu 
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When  the  line  of  Hiiini>lii'oys  and  (Jraham  swring  round,  the  former,  a^ 

e  have  observed,  kept  his  light  firmly  on  the  Emmettsbiirg  road. 


ickles's  left  vas  disposed  of,  the 
when  Hancock  sent  to  its  support 
two  regiments  fi-om  Gibbons's  disi- 
sion  (Fifteenth  ^klassachnsetts  and 
Eighty-second  New  York),  and  ad- 
vanced Wilhinl's  brigade  of  Hays's 
division  to  till  :i  wide  gap.  At  that 
moment  Hill  ceased  threatening,  and 
advancing  in  heavy  force  from  Semi- 
narj-  Uidge,  fell  tipuit  numphreys 
and  quickly  i)nslii'd  him  hack,  with 
a  loss  of  half  his  men  and  three 
guns.  In  this  onset  Willanl  was 
killed,  and  Sickles  had  a  leg  so  shat- 
tered that  he  lost  it.  Biriiey  then 
took  command  of  the  corps. 

The  Con fu derates,  elated  by  their 
PS,  dashed  like  turbulent  wav 
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by  the  Nationals,  fightiug  most  desperately,  and  throwing  themselves  reck- 
lessly upon  supposed  weak  points  of  their  antagonist's  line.  In  this  encoun- 
ter Meade  led  troops  in  person,  and  everywhere  inspirited  his  men  by 
his  presence.  Finally,  just  at  sunset,  a  general  charge  was  made,  under  the 
direction  of  Hancock,  chiefly  by  fresh  troops  under  General  Doubleday,  who 
had  hastened  to  his  assistance  from  the  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill.  These,  with 
Humphreys's  shattered  regiments,  drove  the  Confederates  back,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Doubleday's  division,  pressing  up  nearly  to  the  opposing  lines,  recap- 
tured four  guns  w^hich  had  been  lost.  At  twilight,  the  battle  on  the  left  and 
left  center  ended,  w^hen  a  new  line  was  formed  by  the  divisions  of  Robinson 
and  Doubleday,  and  troops  from  the  Twelfth  Coq)s  brought  up  by  Genei-al 
Williams  who  was  in  temiK)rary  command  of  it,  Slocum  having  charge  of 
the  entire  right  w'ing. 

When  the  sounds  of  battle  weix;  dying  away  on  the  National  left,  they 
were  suddenly  renew^ed  on  the  right.  Lee,  as  we  have  observed,  had  directed 
Ewell  to  attack  Slocum,  simultaneously  with  Longstreet's  assault  on  Sickles. 
But  it  was  sunset  before  he  began.  Then  he  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
upon  Howard's  batteries  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  Cemetery,  and  under  its 
cover  moved  the  cori)8  of  Early  and  Johnson  to  an  attack.  The  efforts  of 
the  former  were  directed  against  Howard's  right,  and  a  body  of  troops, 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  were  ordered  to  storm  the  batteries  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  attempt  to  break  the  National  center.  Never  was  an 
assault  more  gallantly  made.  They  charged  up  the  slope  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  storm  of  canister  and  shrapnell  shot,  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  push- 
ing completely  through  one  battery  (AVeidrich's)  into  another  (Ricketts's), 
and  demanding  the  surrender  of  both.  The  gunners  fought  desperately 
w^ith  every  missile  at  hand,  and  beat  them  back,  until  Carroll's  brigade,  sent 
by  Hancock  to  Howard's  assistance,  heljKMl  to  repulse  the  Confederates  and 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  National  line. 

In  the  mean  time  Ewell's  left  division,  under  Johnson,  had  pushed  up 
the  little  vale  leading  from  Rocky  Creek  to  Spangler's  Spring,  in  the  rear  of 
Culp's  Hill,  to  strike  the  weakened  nght  of  the  Nationals,  which  the  divi- 
sions of  Williams  and  Geary  had  occupied.  A  greater  portion  of  these 
troops  had  been  engaged  in  beating  back  the  Confederates  on  the  left,  and 
only  the  brigade  of  General  Greene  remained,  with  Wadsworth's  division 
within  supporting  distance  on  the  left.  Johnson  moved  under  cover  of  the 
woods  and  the  deepening  twilight,  and  expected  an  easy  conquest,  by  which 
a  way  would  be  opened  for  the  remainder  of  Ewell's  corps  to  the  National 
rear ;  but  he  found  a  formidable  antacjonist  in  Greene's  brifjade.  The  assault 
was  made  with  gi*eat  vigor,  but  for  more  than  two  hours,  Greene,  assisted 
by  a  part  of  Wadsworth's  command,  fought  the  assailants,  strewing  the 
wooded  slope  in  front  of  the  works  with  the  Confederate  dead  and  wounded, 
and  holding  his  position  firmly.  Finally  his  antagonist  penetrated  the  works 
near  Spangler's  Spring,  from  which  the  troops  had  been  temporarily  with- 
drawn, but,  having  been  taught  prudence  by  the  events  of  the  day,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  go  farther.  So  en<led,  at  near  ten  o'clock  at  • 
night,*  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  when  nearly  forty  thousand  *  "^j"^^' 
men  of  the  two  armies,  who  were  "  effective  "  thirty-six  hours 
before,  were  dead  or  wounded.     The  advantage  seemed  to  be  with  the  Con- 
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federates,  for  they  held  the  ground  in  advance  of  Gettysbui^  occupied  bj 
the  Nationals  the  previous  day,  and  also  that  on  which  Sickles  offered  battle. 
"These  partial  successes,"  said  Lee,  In  liis  report,  "determined  me  to  con- 
tinue tlie  assault  next  day." 

When  alt  was  quiet,  after  the  battle,  General  ileade  and  commanden 
held  a  consultation,  when  it  was  agreed  to  remain  and  accept  battle  a^ain  in 
the  morning.  The  National  line,  witli  tlie  exception  of  tlie  small  portion  on 
the  extreme  right   occupied   by  Johnson's   men,  was  intact,   and  held  !M 
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original  and  strong;  position  on  the  i-ocky  crests,  from  Woirs  Hill  to  Round 
Top.  Miicnm's  coq>s  was  again  concentrated  on  Gulp's  Hill,  with  a  strong 
breitetwork  of  logs  and  eaith  in  front  of  it;  an<i  Rhalcr'8  brigade,  of  Sedg- 
wick's corps,  and  Lockwood's  Slarylanders,  were  placed  near  it.  Pickett, 
with  three  brigades  (mostly  Virginians),  who  came  from  Chambcrsboi^, 
joined  Lougstreet  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  batteries  of  the  latter 
were  advanced  to  the  line  of  the  Emmettsburg  road,  from  which  he  lad 
driven  Sickles.  Lee's  general  ])lnn  of  attack  was  unchanged,  excepting  tbe 
employment  of  a  portion  of  Hill's  corps  in  sujijiort  of  Longstreet.  He  con- 
fidently e.vpectcd  Rwelt  would  follow  up  his  victory  in  the  morning,  when 
the  National  line  might  be  assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear. 

Provision  was  made  by  Meade  during  the  night  to  drive  out  the  intmden 
on  the  Natiomil  right,  who  hail  I>cen  strengthened  for  an  early  advance.  A 
heavy  artillery  force  was  jilaced  in  that  direction,  and  firing  was  commenced 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  cover  of  which  the  divisions  of  Wil- 
liams and  Geary,  and  ShaJer's  brigade,  moved  to  the  attack.  For  four  hours 
a  desperate  struggle  went  on,  when,  l)y  a  chaise  of  Gearv's  division,  the  Con- 
federates were  driven,  and  the  right  flank  was  made  secure.  Sleade,  too  quirk 
for  Lee,  had  foiled  his  efforts  on  the  National  right  to  obtain  a  victory.  Ewell 
was  repulsed  and  firmly  held  in  check,  and  the  Round  Top  was  impregnable; 
so  Lee  determined  to  assail  Meade's  center  with  a  force  that  should  crush  all 
o]>position.     The  whole  forenoon  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  move- 
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ment,  Lee's  superior  artiUory  force  waa  placed  in  advantageous  positions, 
and  at  noon  lie  had  one  hmidrtd  and  forty-five  cannon  in  battery  along  the 
line  occupied  by  Longstreet  and  Hill.  Jleailo,  too,  had  liecn  preparing  for 
the  expected  shock  of  battle.  General  Hunt,  his  chief  of  artillery,  had 
worked  all  night  in  arranging  the  great  guns  fn>ni  Cemetery  Hill  to  Little 
Hound  Top,  where  it  was  evident  the  blow  was  to  be  given,  and  he  judi- 
ciously posted  artillery  in  reserve  under  Colonel  li.  O.  Tylei-.' 

At  midday  there  was  an  ominous  silence,  <lui'ing  which  Genoi'al  Lee 
entered  Pennsylvania  College  building,  whicli  he  was  using  for  a  hospital, 
a-scendod  to  the  cupola,  and,  in  violation  of  the  acknowledged  ])rinciplea  of 
honor  in  military  life,  stood  wndor  the  sacred  y^Jlow  flag  which  all  civilized 
warriors  respect  as  a  protection  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  where  he  was 
sure  of  safety  from  personal  harm,  and  with  his  field-glass  leisurely  recon- 
noilered  Meade's  position,*  His  observations  there  determined  him  to  aim 
his  chief  blow  at  Hancock's  ]>osition  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and,  giving  the  signal 
at  one  o'clock,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  his  cannon  opened  a  rapid  cross 
fire  upon  the  devoted  point.  Just  behind  it  was  Meade's  head-quarters, 
where  shot  and  shell  made  many  a  pit  and  furrow  in  the  grounds  aronnd  it, 
uid  endangered  the  life  of  every  living  thing  connected  with  it.'  A  hundred 
Kational  guns  i-ejilied,  and  for  the  space  of  two  hours  the  thunders  of  more 
than  two  hundred  cannon  shook  Gettysburg  and  the  surrounding 
with  their  fearful  detonations. 
Then,  like "  a  stream  of  fiery  lava, 
the  Confederate  infantry,  in  a  line 
full  three  miles  in  length,  preceded 
by  a  host  of  skirmishers,  flowed 
swiftly  over  the  undulating  plain, 
threatening  lo  consume  every  ob- 
stacle in  its  track.  Behind  this 
assaulting    column    was    a    heavy 
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Cemetery  Hill,  Bup]>ortcd  on  his 
right  by  Wilcox's  brigade,  and  on 
his  left  by  a  brigade  of  North  Caro- 
linians, of  Heth'a  division,  com- 
manded by  General  Pettigrew;  in 
all  about  fifteen  thousand  strong.  Tlie  batteries  had  now  ceased  firing— 
Meade's  first,  because  his  available  ammunition  was  failing,  and  there  was  t 
momentary  lull  in  the  tempest. 
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Dd  wnUifully  fluttond  uvu  our  giMind.    Aa 
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Tlic  silence  was  soon  broken  by  tlie  awful  roll  of  musketry.  So  compactlr 
did  the  assailing  force  move,  that  its  front  did  not  cover  more  than  two  of 
Hancock's  brigades,  which  were  so  reduced  that  they  did  not  number,  in  the 
a<jr«Tre<rate,  more  than  six  thousand  men.  Shot  and  shell  from  Hancock's 
batteries  made  fearful  lanes  through  the  ranks,  yet  they  moved  steadily  on, 
and  pressed  up  to  within  musket-range  of  the  National  line  of  infantry, 
where  Gibbons  was  in  command,  Ilancoek  being  wounded.  Half  concealed, 
the  infantry  of  the  Second  Corps  kept  silence.  Suddenly  Stannard's  Ver- 
raonters,  of  Doubleday's  command,  posted  in  a  little  grove,  opened  terrible 
volleys  on  Pickett's  flank,  doubling  it  a  trifle.  Yet  he  pressed  onward, 
when  the  divisions  of  Hayes  and  Gibbons  oj)ened  an  appalling  and  contin- 
uous fire  upon  him.  This  was  too  much.  Pettigrew's  North  Carolinians 
wavered  a  moment,  fought  well  for  awhile,  and  then  gave  way,  wlien  two 
thousand  of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and,  with  fifteen  battle-flags,  became 
trophies  of  victory  for  Hayes  and  his  divisions.'  Still  Pickett  moved  on 
with  his  Virginians,  and,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  fortitude,  his  men, 
following  Generals  Armistead  and  Kemper,  scaled  Cemetery  Hill,  burst 
through  Hancock's  line,  and  planted  the  Confederate  flag  on  a  stone  wall. 
In  this  onset  they  drove  back  a  portion  of  General  Webb's  brigade.*  These 
wore  soon  rallied,  and,  with  other  troops,^  so  eftectively  filled  the  breacli 
that  Pickett  could  c:o  no  further.  At  the  same  time  Stannard's  Vermont 
brigade,  of  Doubleday's  division,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  Pickett's  flank, 
which  broke  the  spirit  of  his  men,  and  very  soon  twenty-five  hundred  of 
them  were  prisoners,  and  with  them  twelve  battle-flags  were  capture*!.* 
Three-fourths  of  the  gallant  brigade  were  dead  or  captives.  Wilcox,  who 
failed  to  attack  until  Pickett  was  repulsed,  met  a  similar  fate  in  the  loss  of 
men,  being  also  struck  in  the  flank  and  ruined  by  Stannard's  Vermonters. 


innny  as  six  in  a  second,  constantly  two  in  a  second,  bursting  and  scrcaminsr  over  and  around  hcad-qoarters. 
made  a  very  hell  of  fire  that  amoxcd  the  oldest  (tfHctrs.  They  burst  in  the  yard  (sec  picture  on  page  63)— btutft 
next  to  the  fence,  on  both  sides  garnished,  as  usual,  with  hitched  horses  of  aids  and  orderlies.  The  faateoi-d 
animals  reared  and  plunged  with  terror.  Then  one  fell,  and  then  another— sixteen  lay  dead  and  mangled  befon 
the  firing  ceased,  still  fastened  by  their  halters.  These  brute  victims  of  a  cruel  war  touched  all  hearts.  ....  A 
shell  tore  up  the  little  step  at  the  head -quarters  cottage,  and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife.  Another  ca^ 
ried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars.  Soon  a  splterical  case  burst  o[iposite  the  open  door — another  ripped  through  th« 
low  garret  ....  Shells  through  the  two  lower  rooms.  A  shell  in  the  chimneyth.it  fortunately  did  not  explode. 
Shells  in  the  yard ;  the  air  thicker  and  fuller,  and  more  deafening  with  the  howling  and  whining  of  these  inttr- 
nal  missiles." 

It  seems  proper  hero  to  say  that  the  correspondents  of  the  public  press,  and  the  artists  of  the  iUastratcd 
jK'ipers,  justly  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  war.  They  braved  every  hardshi[>  and  peril  of  the  war— oft«B 
under  fire,  and  in  the  most  dangerous  positions  during  battles,  in  the  business  of  their  vocation  as  obaeryersaitd 
reconlers  of  events.  And  it  is  Interesting  to  obscrye  how  accurate,  as  a  general  rule,  were  the  deacriptiont  of 
m.any  of  these  Froissarts  of  the  Civil  War,  even  in  the  statistics  of  battles.  They  were  generally  able  and  eiHi- 
scientious  men,  and  to  them  the  future  historian  and  romancer  must  look  for  the  most  vivid  and  pictoreaqM 
features  of  that  great  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1  These  were  mostly  raw  troops,  and  generally  behaved  well.  They  had  been  deceived,  it  is  said,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  meet  only  Pennsylvania  militia,  but  when  the  terrible  flro  was  opened  upon  them. 
the  fearful  cry  spread  thniugh  their  ranks,  "  The  Army  of  the  Potomac !" — See  Dr.  Jacoba'a  R^hI  Inmsi^n  n^ 
Maryland  arut  Pentiaylf>ania^  page  43,  and  Swinton's  Campaigns  of  iJte  Army  of  th^  Potomae^  PAS>  t^^* 
Pettigrew's  brigade  was  teiribly  shattered  when  it  gave  way.  Its  commander  was  badly  woaDded,and  all  bat 
one  of  its  field  oflUccrs  were  dead  or  maimed.  It  fell  back  under  the  command  of  a  nu^or.  It  wm  aboot  t,M 
strong  when  it  went  into  the  battle,  but  only  800  answered  to  their  names  at  roll-call  the  next  morning. 

2  Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-first,  and  Seventy-second  Pennsylvania. 

*  The  brigades  of  Hall  and  Harrow;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  and  Twentieth  New 
York,  under  Colonel  Gates;  the  Nineteenth  Massjichusetts,  Colonel  Devereux,  an»l  Wallon's  Forty-teooBd  Krw 
York. 

*  General  Garnett  was  killed.  General  Armistead  was  mortally  wounded,  and  General  Kemper  w«a  \m\\j 
hurt 
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At  Bbout  this  time,  Mi»aile,  who  felt  anxioiia  about  his  weaker  left,  liad 
reached  Little  Round  Top,  and  ordered  Crawford  to  advance  upon  the  Con- 
I'edcrate  right.  The  brigade  of  McCandlcss  and  a  rt'giment  of  Fisher's 
|)U8hed  toward  the  Eromcttsburg  road,  driving  before  tliom  an  unsupported 
battery  upon  a  brigade  of  Hood's  division,  which  made  a  feeble  resistance 
and  fled,  leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  (Geoi-giuns)  as  captives,  with 
their  battle-flag.  In  this  sortie  nearly  the  whole  ground  lost  by  Sickles  the 
day  before  was  recovered,  with  sevt-u  tlmusand  Piuiill  arms,  a  Napoleon  gun, 
and  the  wounded  Unionists,  who  had  Iain,  micared  for,  twentv-four  hours. 


Thus,  at  near  sunset,  ended  in  victory  for  the  Nationals,  the  decisive 
Battle  of  GETpysBURo — a  battle  that  had  been  fought  by  both  armies 
with  ainazing  courage  and  fortitude.  The  actors  in  it  were  chiefly  of  the 
(trtillery  and  infantry  arms  of  the  service.  The  cavalry  ibrcc  of  eai-h 
remained  on  the  borders  of  the  great  conflict,  yet,  on  the  part  of  the 
Nationals,  they  rendered  very  imjMjrtant  service  in  tlireatening  the  wings, 
the  trains,  and  the  communications  of  the  opposing  army,  neutralizing  the 
[>ower  of  large  bodies  of  infantry,  and  foiling  Lee  in  his  cfibrts  to  turn 
3Ie»de's  flanks.  Ituford,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the  National  rear,  while 
Kilpatrick  and  Gregg  were  on  the  flanks  of  the  foe.'     Specially  important 
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were  the  services  of  Merritt  and  Farns worth,  of  Kilpatrick's  command,  on 
the  Confederate  ri<rht,  for  tliey  prevented   Hood  from  tuminir 
Meade's  left  diirintj  the  terrible  battle  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d.* 
Both  armies  were  severely  shattered  by  losses  and  weakened  by  exhaus- 
tion,* but  each  rested  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
condition  and  destination  of  the  other.     Lee  felt  that  his  situation  was  a 
perilous  one,*  and  early  in  the  evening  he  withdrew  Ewell's  division  from 
Gettysburg  and  the  hills  southeast  of  the  town,  and  began  preparations  for 
a  retreat  toward  the  Potomac,  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.     During 
that  night  and  all  the  next   day,*  while  his  army  remained  on 
"  ^         Seminary  Ridge,  he  sent  away  as  many  of  liis  sick  and  wounded 
as  possible,  with  his  enormous  wagon-train  of  baggage,  stores,  and  plunder, 
and  troops  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  captured  in  Pennsylvania,'     These 
took  the  Chambersburg  and  ILigei-stown  roads,  and  were  folio we<l  on  the 
eveninij  of  the  4th  bv  the   whole  armv  ahmic  the  latter  hicrhwav,  by  the 
village   of  Fairfield,^  carrying    with  them    about    four   thousand  prisoners. 
A  severe  rain-storm  had  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the  flight 
was  distressing  to  all  who  participated  in  it. 

When  it  was  made  evident  by  the  reports  of  cavalry  scouts,  on  the  night 
of  the  3(i/  that  Lee  was  about  to  retreat.  General  Meade  was 

*  July.  ...  .  . 

urijed  l)y  some  of  his  officers  to  make  an  immediate  advance  on 
the  Confederate  army.  Great  responsibility  nuikes  men  conservative  and 
cautious.  It  was  onlv  about  twenty  days  since  the  command  of  the  Arrav 
of  the  Potomac,  at  a  most  critical  time  in  its  history,  with  all  the  inherent 
responsibilities  of  the  act,  had  V)cen  laid  upon  General  ^leade.  This,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  shattered  condition  of  that  army  after  the  great  battle, 
made  him  cautious  and  ])nident,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  at  Gettysburg.  So  he  lay  there,  (piietly  awaiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disposition  and  plans  of  his  ant^agonist,  until  Sunday  moniing, 
the  5th,  when  it  was  well  known  that  Lee's  whole  army,  excepting  a  few 
pickets,  was  on  its  way  toward  the  Potomac.     Then,  having  been  re-enforced 

dash  for  the  capture  of  their  train.  A  heavy  force  of  Infantry  was  linmo«llately  »ent  to  co-operate  with  §om«  of 
Staart's  cavalry  in  confronting  this  m*w  danjfer,  when  Generals  Karnsworth  and  Mi*rritt,  acting  as  if  they  hai 
heavy  infantry  supports,  dashed  forward  over  fences,  and  drove  their  foes  hack  in  much  confusioD.  In  the  last  of 
the  char^res  by  which  the  resiilt  was  reached,  Farnsworth  was  slain,  and  witlj  liiin  many  of  his  brave  men.  The 
troops  enjniged  in  this  affair,  which  preatly  weakened  the  Confederate  attack  on  Mea<lu's  lines,  wcto  the  Fto* 
Vermont  First  Vlrjrinia,  and  Eljrhteenth  Pcnn:*y]vania  Cavalry. 

*  When  the  kittle  ceas*Ml,  the  ammunition  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  was  becoming  scarce ;  and  of  ibf 
reserves,  only  a  single  brigade  of  Sedcrwick's  corps  had  not,  in  some  way,  iiartlcli)ated  in  the  battle.  The  Amy 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  equally  exhausted.  The  National  loss  in  men,  from  the  morning  of  the  Ist  asCiltht 
evening  of  the  St\  of  July,  was  rei»«»rted  by  Mea<le  to  bo  28,1S6,  of  whom  2,S84  were  killed,  18,709  were  woondfd, 
and  6,648  were  missing.  A  creator  portion  of  the  latter  were  prisoners.  Lee,  as  usual,  made  no  report  of  Ui 
losses.  lie  spoke  of  them  as  ••  H«vere."  A  eareful  estimate,  made  from  v.irious  statements,  places  the  number 
at  abont  30,000,  of  whom  about  1-1.000  were  prisoners.  Generals  Barks«lale  and  O.irnett  were  killer).  Oencnis 
Amiistead,  Pender,  and  Semmes  were  mortally  wounded ;  Genemls  Ho<m1  and  Trimble  were  severely-  wooadcd, 
and  Generals  Anderson,  Hampton,  Ileth,  Jones.  Pettigrew,  Jenkins,  and  Kemper,  not  so  badly. 

*  '*  Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  the  re<luetion  of  our  ammnnitlon,^  I^ee  aaid.  In  bfs 
report,  ''a  renewal  of  the  engagement  could  not  be  haznnled,  and  the  dlfflculty  of  procnrlng  snppliei  rendered  h 
imfmssiblo  to  continue  longer  where  we  wen\" 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Freemantle,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  with  Lee,  says,  in  his  narrative  (11090  SQ9X  tbat 
it  was  ^  difllcult  to  exaggerate  the  critical  state  of  atfairs,  as  they  ap|H>ared  about  this  time,*^  and  declarea  tlm 
*'  General  Leo  and  his  officers  were  evidently  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  situation." 

*  In  his  diary,  July  4,  Colonel  Freemantle  made  the  following  record :  "  Wa^on^  horses,  mnlcs,  nnd  esttK 
captured  in  Pennsylvania,  the  solid  advantages  of  this  campaign,  have  been  passing  slowly  along  the  itMd  aQ 
day;* those  taken  by  Ewell  are  particularly  admlrt*(L" 

*  See  map  on  page  62. 
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the  day  before 'by  the  advance  division  of  General  Couch's  militia,  who  had 
come  up  from  the  Susquehanna  under  General  W.  F.  Smith,  he  ordered 
Sedgwick's  comparatively  fresh  corps  to  commence  a  direct  pursuit,  and  sent 
Kilpatrick  to  harrass  tlie  fugitives  and  destroy  their  train  on  the  Chambers- 
burg  road.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  remained  •  to  rest,  and  to  succor 
the  wounded  and  burv  the  dead. 

Sedsrwick  overtook  the  rear-sjuard  of  the  Confederates  ten  miles  from 
Gettysburg,  at  the  Fairfield  Pass  of  South  Mountain,  and  reported  to  Gene- 
ral Mea<le  that  it  was  easily  defensible  by  a  small  force,  against  him. 
Meade  recalled  Sedgwick,  an<I  determined  to  put  his  whole  force  in  pur- 
suit, in  a  flank  movement,  by  way  of  Emmettsburg  and  Middletown,  and 
the  lower  ])as8es  of  the  South  ^fountain  range,  through  which  he  hoped 
to  strike  his  antasjonist's  flank.  He  ordered  General  French  at  Frederick 
to  send  a  force  to  Turner's  Gap,^  and  with  his  main  body  to  re-occupy 
Harper's  Ferry.  Leaving  a  brigade  each  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  harrass 
and  delay  the  Confederate  rear,  he  left  Gettysburg,  with  a  greater  portion 
of  the  army,  on  the  6th,  and  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  Antietam 
Valley.  But  he  moved  so  cautiously  and  tardily  that  when,  on 
the  12th,"  he  overtook  Lee,  the  latter  was  strongly  intrenched  on 
a  ridge  covering  the  Potomac  from  Williamsport  to  Falling  Waters,  waiting 
for  the  flood  in  the  river,  caused  by  the  recent  rains,  to  subside,  and  allow 
him  to  cross  into  Virginia.  Unfortunately  for  Lee,  General  French  had 
anticipated  Meade's  order,  re-occupied  Haq)er's  Ferry,  and  sent  a  cavalry 
force  to  destroy  the  pontoon  bridges  which  the  Confederate  commander  had 
left,  under  guard,  at  Falling  Watei-s.  But  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
destruction,  Lee's  army  might  have  passed  over  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  at 
Williamsport ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  make  preparations  anew,  and  also  to 
present  a  bold  front  to  his  pureuers.  lie  showed  so  much  strength  when 
they  approached,  that  Meade  spent  the  12th  in  intrenching  and  reconnoiter- 
ing.  lie  desired  to  attack  Lee  the  next  morning,  but  a  majority  of  his 
commanders,  whom  he  consulted!  late  that  evening,  decided  against  it. 
Unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility,  he  allowed  his  army  to  remain  inactive 
all  the  next  day.     That  ninrht,*  Lee  havinj;  constructed  another 

*  Julv  18  14. 

bridge  at  Falling  Waters,  passed  the  corps  of  Longstreet  and 
Hill  quietly  over  it  in  the  gloom,  while  E well's  forded  the  river  above  Wil- 
liamsport. The  vigilant  Kilpatrick  had  observed  the  movement  toward  the 
bridge,  and  struck  Hill's  rear-guard  under  the  unfortunate  Pettigrew,  drove 
it  to  the  river,  killed  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  of  the  men,  and  made 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  with  three  battle-flags.  Pettigrew  "was 
mortally  wounded,  and  Major  Webb,  who  led  the  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry 
in  a  charge  on  the  occasion,  was  killed.  Kilpat rick's  total  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  Thus  ended,  in  utter  discomfiture  and  repulse,  Lee's 
formidable  invasion  of  Marj'land  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer  of  1863.* 

*  See  page  471,  volume  II. 

'  In  the  preparation  of  this  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  invasion,  the  write/  bos  availed  himself^  in 
Addition  to  personal  observations,  and  the  accounts,  vrritten  and  oral,  given  him  by  actors  in  the  scenes,  of 
the  official  reports  of  the  opposing  commandt-rt  and  their  subordinate  officers;  narratives  of  correspondents 
with  the  armies,  and  of  Professor  Jacobs  and  others  who  have  published  interesting  monogfaphs  concern- 
inar  the  battle.  Special  acknowledgment  Is  dne  to  Colonel  J.  B.  Datohelder,  for  his  communications  to  the 
wtiu>r  on  the  subject,  and  his  admirable  isometrical  drawing  of  the  battle-ileld  of  Gettysburg,  whose  accuracy 
is  Attt-'stcd  by  General  Meado  and  bis  fellow-commanders  on  thut  occasion.    It  is  wonderftilly  minute  iu  its 
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The  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  at  Gettysburg  a  week  after  the  con- 
flict, and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  each  time  with  traveling  com- 
panions already  mentioned  in  these  pages.  On  the  first  occasion  we 
encountered  many  difficulties  after  leaving  Philadelphia,  first  in  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  reach  Gettysburg  by  way  of  Ilarrisburg,  and  then  by 
detention  in  Baltimore,  the  Northern  Central  railway  being  in  the  exclusive 
service  of  the  Government  for  some  days  after  the  battle.  Having  "friends 
at  court,"  we  gained,  through  them,  permission  to  take  passage  in  a  Govern- 
ment train,  which  we  did  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  pleasant  morning,  in  company 
-wnth  Mr.  Barclay,  the  philanthropist  spoken  of,'  members,  of  both  sexes,  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,*  and  friends  of  slain  and  badly 
wounded  soldiers. 

On  leaving  Baltimore,  we  saw  the  evidences  of  the  hasty  preparations 
to  repel  the  invaders;*  and  on  the  way  to  Hanover  Junction  we  passed 
several  of  the  block-houses  constructed  for  the  defense  of  the  bridsres  on  the 
railway.^  We  dined  at  the  Junction,  where  lay  the  charred  remains  of  a 
train  of  cars,  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  toward  evening  arrived  at 
Hanover.  There  we  tarried  an  hour,  and  the  writer  visited  the  scene  of 
the  cavalry  fight  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  58. 
We  reached  Gettysburg  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  gladly  accepted 
the  kind  hospitality  of  the  family  of  a  leading  citizen  (David  M.  McConaughy), 
whose  services  before  the  battle,  in  imparting  information,  were  acknowledges! 
by  General  Meade.  He,  like  all  other  patriotic  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  had 
opened  his  house  to  the  strangei*s  who  thronged  the  town;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning*  he  kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  important 
*  "^"'4"  points  on  the  battle-field,  of  whose  scenes  he  had  been  an  eye  and 
ear-witness.  With  him,  in  his  light  can-iage,  the  writer  was 
privileged  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  an  inspection  of  the  theater  of  the 
drama  chieflv  within  the  National  lines.  We  rode  out  on  the  Bounausjh- 
town  road,  across  Roek  Creek,  to  the  heights  on  which  E well's  guns  were 
planted;  and  along  a  by-road  we  went   down  by  the  base  of  Wolf  Hill, 

recrossed  the  creek  where  the  southern  slopes  of 
Gulp's  Hill  touch  it,  and  there  began  to  see  the 
evidences  of  the  struggle  of  Slocum's  corps  with  the 
foe  on  the  right  of  the  National  line.  Unexploded 
conical  shells  were  half-buried  in  the  oak-trees,  whose 
branches  were  cut  and  bruised  by  others ;  and  the 
trunks  of  nearly  all  were  scarred  so  thickly  with  bul- 
let-marks for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  that 
A  MONUMBiTT.  scarccl  V  an  inch  toccether  of  the  untouched  bark 

remained.     Over  the  rocky  slope  of  Gulp's  Hill,  up  which  the  Confederates 

d<>tail&,  hhovring  the  niovumcnts,  even  of  regiments,  durinir  the  conflict,  and  jrivinjr  a  perfect  impression  of  th« 
event.  *  See  note  8,  p«^  49. 

*  The  blessed  labors  of  the  Sanltnry  nnd  Christian  CommlS'*lons  everywhere,  will  be  hereafter  mentinned. 
We  found  the  members  of  each  in  full  force,  when  we  were  at  Oetlysbunr,  with  Kupplies  of  every  kind  needful 
for  the  Buffering  bodies  and  minds  of  the  soldiers.  The  Christian  Commission  distributed  abont « thonsand  boxes 
of  stores  and  publications  at  Gettysburg.    The  Sanitary  Commission  was  equally  active  there. 

»  See  pnjre  5\  *  Sec  p«|re  66 

»  This  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  monuments  mentioned  in  thi*  text  It  was  a  rough  piece  of  a  sapltnfi 
with  a  flpure  8  on  a  smooth  spot,  which  referred  to  a  reiristry  made,  that  would  indlcnte  the  number  of  b«Mli«ii 
buried  there.  Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Unicmists  to  have  every  one  of  the  four  thousand  dead  bodlt-a  funnd 
on  the  field.  burie<i.  and  the  places  of  burial  indicated 
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pressed  in  front  of  Slocum's  lines,  fragmi-nts  of  clothing,  accoutermenttt, 
shells,  and  fire-arms  were  strewed  among  many  new-made  graves,  some  in  tlie 
form  of  trendies,  in  wliioh  a  nnmber  of  the  dead  wei-e  buried  togotlier,  with 
some  rude  monument  to  mark  the  spot. 

Passing  over  Gulp's  Hill  among  the  debris  of  battle,  along  the  line  of 
breastworks  depicted  on  page  70,  we  came  to  the  open  tiohl  where  Wads- 
worth  was  stationed,  between  Gulp's  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill.  There  were 
the  mounds  of  several  batteries,  and  on  the  wooded  slope  in  front  were  the 
marks  of  a  severe  struggle.  Southward  we  could  see  Round  Top,  nearly 
thi'ee  miles  distant,  and  toward  it  we  rode  by  way  of  the  Cemetery,  whose 
fences  were  gone  and  grounds  were  furrowed  by  shot  and  shell.  There  we 
saw  the  result  of  Howard's  foresight  and  kindness,  in  the  pn-servation  of  the 
monuments  he  had  caused  to  be  laid  prone  on  the  ground.  One  granite 
shaft,  standing  upright,  had  received  a  sjK^nt  ball  point-blank,  which  bruised 
but  did  not  break  the  stone.  In  all  that  region  the  effects  of  the  heavy  can- 
nonade on  the  3d'  were  visible  at  every  turn.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  sol- 
diers were  burled,  but  those  of  the  horses,  some  untouched  and  some  a-cou- 
suming  by  fire,  were 
scattered  thickly  over 
the  fields,  especially 
where  Hancock's  bat- 
teries were,  and  along 
the  Tail ey town  road, 
near  Sleade's  head- 
quarters. No  less  than 
eight'  dead  horses  were  ■ 
lying  near  a  farm-house 
(Mr.  Trossel's),  as  seen 
in  the  engraving ;  and 
during  our  ride  within 
the  Union  lines  we  saw 
the  remains  of  not  less  "^"^  ■"»"'  ""  »*'"")« -c  no.o 

than  two  hundred  of  these  noble  brutes,  many  of  them  on  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which,  with  the  efHuvium  of  decomposition  everywhere,  filled  the  whole 
region  of  Gettysburg  with  unpleasant  odors. 

After  sketching  Meade's  head-quarters,'  we  passed  down  the  Taneytown 
road  a  short  distance,  and  turned  into  a  rough  liy-way  that  led  over  to  the 
Emmettsbnrg  roa<l,  at  the  uortheni  slojie  of  Little  Round  Top.  From  that 
e  we  ha<l  an  excellent  genei-al  view  of  the  battle-field  between  it  and 


(.-Jettysburg.  .^Vs  wt 
eil  to  the  road,  we 
saw  the  graves  of 
several  Massachu- 
setts soldiers,  at  the 
heads  of  which 
their  companions 
had     ]>laced    small 


descend- 
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witli  the  name  and  regiment  marked  on  tacli,  and  planted  a  email  everjEreen 
cloBG  hv,  a  tender  moniurial  of  lieaventy  emotions  in  the  midst  of  the  hellish 
deeds  of  war.  We  piissod  on  to  the  jieaeli-oi-ehai-d  so  prominent  in  the 
records  of  the  battle,  and  tlieii  iixlo  back  to  Gettysliurg,  observing  the  fields 
on  our  right,  over  which  Pickett  swept  with  his  division  to  the  attaek  of 
Hancock,'  thickly  strewn  with  the  graves  of  men  and  horses,  the  former 
marked  hy  small  head-lioanls,  and  the  latter  distingnished  hy  large  mounds,' 
Kxpecting  to  revii-it  fJettysbiirg  scmii,  we  did  not  then  go  over  the  Con- 
federate line  of  battle.  The  i-emainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  vi<iiiing  (he 
head-quarters  of  the  benevolent  Commissions,  already  mentioned  ;  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  National  wiiimde<l,  in  the  town,  and  the  College  where  the  Con- 
feilerate  sick  and  wounded  lay.     Sad,  indeed,  were  the  sights  that  i 


TMany,  mostlv  vounir  men,  weiT  maimed  in  every  conceivable  ^^^0 
way'l.y  every  "kind' of  weapon  and  missile,  the  most  fiend-  \W 
ish  of  which  was  an  cxjilosive  ati<l  a  ]>iiisoned  bullet,  repi-e-  \^V 
^^  sentfd  in  the  engravings  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  X^ 
^^B  the  originals,  procnri'd  fi-om  the  battk'-ficM  there  bv  the  r^^H 
rV  writer."  These  were  sent  by  the  Confederates.  Whether  i-S 
V  ,^»  any  were  ever  used  by  the  JCatioiials,  the  writer  is  not  hi-  B'^l 
^•^     formed.     One  (figure  ri)  ivaa  made  to  explode  in  the  body    \  W 

"        of  a  man,  aiid  the  other  (figure  />)  to  leave  a,  deadly  poison      ^j 
1  him,  whether  the  linllet  lodged  in  or  passed  through  him.' 

Among  the  Confederates  wounded  at  the  College  wei-e  lioys  of  tender 


■nd  ■  liPttcl  nviT  11,  ..r  l™lltl  mctnl.  ftlliil  s  cavtty  In  Ihi'  Imlli'i  [iriiiK-r.  1k1.hi-  il,  IIS  Min  In  thr  rn^nTlns  it 
tbe  bntloin  uT  the  nivllv  wni  miiiilnniliiti  tiunili-r.  Whpn  Hit  biillrt  alruik.  Ilif  nmntrnliiin  wnald  csoh  Uk 
copper  InvwWd  disk  t»  flntti'n.  sml  all<iw  tlie  iHrfnl  uf  th*  atn  ta  Hrlko  iin>1  <'\pln-1?  liw  ralmlniitln;  pawdH. 
wbrn  the  ballet  winlil  he  r-'nt  Into  l>Kiiiii-ntl  nhlch  miiM  I.v)rmt<'  th(  Tirtlin.    In  ttiian  b  the  balli-t  propn 

■Up  aul  and  remain  In  the  rictliu'l  biid;  or  limb,  nith  lis  [Celfkt  uT  ixiIhio.  If  Iba  ballet  pniper  ibould  [■■ 

tbe  lime  orutiMi.  niul  n>  n  cnersl  role,  when  nilhlni  Ihe  iiiuBk.'t  lo  flni,  bmiK  It  up  wllb  n  Jvrk  Ibnt  miknlle 
eleHUnn  uf  Ih'  pltw.  when  nteil.  b>o  eh'IiL  Ihe  nriter  obHired  In  Ihe  urKxIl  on  Culj.'s  IIUI.  brivern  tk 
UDOiotoiinhiitiinli.  the  hnlletmurhiiin  ItM  tree)  weiv  thicker  at  a  li.'l^lil  >1»rr  ■  mun'Iheail  Ihin  behmtt 

Irhl  uT  OrttTtburn.  app»ri>  Ihe  curious  hirt.  thu  oT  tlfilA  galhcml  nr-ut  h'iuit  tt.lMD  uerc  loadnl.    Om-bil 
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Rgs,  and  men  who  biiil  been  forced  into  the  ranks  against  their  wills  ; '  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  were  even  then  satisfied  that  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
liolders,  for  whose  special  benefit  the  robelliun  had  been  begun,  it  had  been 
made,  as  thousands  expressed  it  later  in  the  contest,  "  The  rich  man's  war 
and  the  poor  nian'a  fight."  jVt  a  late  honr  we  It'ft  these  scones  of  woe 
and  returned  to  3Ir.  McConauiihy's,  where  we  passed  another  night,  and 
departed  for  Baltimore  the  next  morning  on  a  cattle-fRiin  of  ears,  which 
bore  several  hundred  Confederate  prisoaers,  destined  for  Fort  Delaware, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  which  was  used  for  \':j  cafe-keeping  of  captives 
during  a  great  portion 
of  the  war.  We  ar- 
rived in  Baltimore  in 
the  evening  in  time  to 
take  the  cars  for  Phila- 
delphia, whence  the 
writer  went  homeward, 
reaching  the  City  of 
New  York  when  the 
great  "  I>raft  riot,"  as 
it   was    called,    at    the 

T';'""'  "'■  ■»».  „„.™^ 

July   was  at 

its  height,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob. 
The  writer,  with  friends,  revisited  Gettysburg  in  September,  1866,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  go  over  nearly  the  entire  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought,  in  the  company  of  Professor  Stoever,  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  localities  and 
incidents  of  the  battle.  Industry  had  changed  the  axpccts  of  the  theater  of 
strife  since  our  first  visit,  but  many  sears  yet  remained.  Tradition  had 
already  treasured  up  a  thousand  touching  stories  of  the  confiict;  and  John 
Bums,  a  solitary  "  hero  of  Gettysburg,"  was  yet  a  resident  of  the  place,  but 
absent  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  here 
record  the  many  incidents  of  personal  courage,  sublime  fortitude,  holy  eelf- 
denial,  patient  suifering,  and  Christian  sympathy,  at  Gettysburg  and  else- 


.    Illu 


uck  by  n  hcs' 


i.'  i\k  i>t 


rfcnli 


■n  sD.IHcnJy  and  iwlftlx.  U»t 

>  Tbrn  wen  tome  Prlcndi.  or  Qusken.  tta:n  Konh  Cirolln*.  In  Ibc  battle  si  Oettr'bniv,  who  ■were  tliRFd 
tntolhe  nioln,  but  who,  (toni  (hg  tK^nnim:  lu  the  »nil.  refuM.!  lo  fljthl.  Thcr  w™  fMm  CiiMfipixl  (.■uunly, 
which  wu  moslly  Mttlid  b;  thctr  wet.  anil  wh«.iuih<>  nrlttr&in  trstiry  W  |ii>n«>nEl  •■btorvalUm,  |>ri'wnied  Iba 
nnlr  n-flon  Id  tbU  Stale  whtrc  tha  ovIiLvnci'i  of  thrift  which  !>>'«  1ab<;r  mve  In  n  laixl  eom-'I  hf  lUvi-rj-  mi^l 

oT  ttaam  wcrelpLn^BRrmy  ntOrlljsbarf.  anil  w«rh>aiiirtnf  tha  |>rlviDn-»a 
pnwtlial  tHtliDi.nr  1,1  lliv  ttivnetb  of  thi>lr  prindpli'*  In  <>]>|>»iliig  war.    ' 

to  ah<wthiin.    Thay  liirnlhlmaaabrnthcr,  because  of  liln  irundai.-K«.  nail,  whaa  onlerad  10  Are,  ervry  man  refhsed. 

(irdcr.  The  InteDded  riedm  foldeil  hia  hawla.  ralaeil  liia  rrcsaiHl  add.  "  Father.  (lir^Ta  them,  (br  tbey  know 
ni,t  whil  thpj  do!"  The  entire  ruin|>an.T  thn>w  d»wB  their  muskvla,  and  refused  lo  obey  the  order.  Their 
cu*i~-r3Ied  ea[ilila,  with  a  hi.rrlil  nalh.  Irleil  to  itKKit  him  wllh  hl>  plolrji.    Tlir  np  wnqld  nnt  r.ji.lnle.    ThiTi 


'.  Theyhadaleiidllf bome 


CB  fhim  Iheir  |KHlllon, 
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where,  related  to  the  writer  at  difFerent  times ;  but  it  is  not  his  province  to 
do  so  in  this  chronicle.'  Y"et  there  is  one  incipient,  related  by  Professor 
Stoever,  as  coming  under  his  own  observation,  which  so  vividly  illustrates 
the  character  of  a  tnie  man  and  Christian  soldier,  that  it  should  not  be  left 
unrecorded,  and  is  here  given.  When  orders  were  issued  for  the  army  to 
pursue  Lee,'  General  O.  O.  Howard,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corps,  hasteno<l 
to  the  bedside  of  Captain  Griffith,  one  of  his  l)eloved  staff-officers,  who  ha«l 
received  a  mortal  wound.  After  a  few  Mords,  the  General  opened  his  New 
Testament,  read  the  14th  chapter  of  John,  and  then,  kneeling,  commended 
his  dying  friend  to  God.  An  embrace  and  a  hurried  farewell  followed,  and 
so  the  friends  parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  the  earth.  That  night  Captain 
Griffith  died,  and  Howard,  in  pui*suit  of  Lee,  bivouacked  in  a  drenching  rain 
near  the  base  of  the  South  ^lountain  range. 

Soon  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  purchased 
seventeen  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Evergreen  Cemetery,  on  C'Cmetery 
Hill,  near  that  village,  for  the  pur])()se  of  a  burial-place  for  all  the  Union 
soldiers  who  fell  in  that  battle.  On  the  19th  of  November  followinsr,  the 
ground  was  conseci*ated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  his  cabinet,  the  governors  of 
several  States,  generals  of  the  army,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  citizen?. 
Edward  Everett  delivered  an  oration,  and  President  Lincoln  a  brief  but 
remarkable  and  touchinix  dedicatorv  address.'^ 


'  Aftor  th«  Battle  of  GcttyRhiin;,  the  b<Mly  of  ft  Union  soldier  waa  found  In  .1  Ri'oluded  spot,  partly  reclininc 
In  his  cold  hand  wa»  an  anibn»t>pt*  likencits  of  thrit-  little  childnn,  upon  which  his  oiM?n,  but  then  rajlefnejt 
hod  evidently  been  gazini;  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  A  notice  of  the  fact  was  given  in  a  Philadelpbb 
pajHT.  Public  curiosity  was  excited,  for  there  was  no  clew  to  the  name  of  the  soldier.  Copies  of  the  ambrotrpe 
were  made.  The  touching  story  foimdlts  way  thnmjrh  numerous  newspapers,  with  a  description  of  the  soldiff 
an<l  the  faces  of  the  three  children.  By  this  means  tin-  widowed  mother  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  the  hnsbiDd 
and  father.  The  s(ddier  proved  to  be  Srrpeant  Hunniston  of  Portville.  in  We!»tem  New  York,  and  to  liisafflietrd 
family  Dr.  J.  F.  Bourns,  of  Philadelphia,  conveyed  the  precious  ambrotype,  and  some  substantial  presents  Ihim 
citizens  of  IMiiladelphla,  early  in  January,  1804. 

*  See  page  74. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks: — 

"Fourscore  and  seven  ycira  a^'o  our  fathers  broujrht  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  an  dedicated  to  the  proposiltion  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  en?ag«Ml  in  a  jn^atdvll 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  metuB 
a  great  battlc-flehl  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  jof  thoM  wko 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  HAf. 
But  in  a  larger  sense  wo  c^nnnot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brara  bka 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  viH 
little  note  or  long  remember  what  we  ^ay  here,  but  it  can  never  f(»rget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  ns,  the  liv- 
ing, rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unflnlshed  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  ntbrr 
for  us  t<»  l)e  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  fnim  these  honored  dead  we  take  IncrtMf*! 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  th.it  we  her©  hi|fh1j  rewhrf 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  G<m1,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  »d4 
goverLments  of  the  peo[de,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo]de,  shall  not  iM.'rish  from  the  earth.^^ 
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OHAPTEK      III. 

POLITICAI.  AFFAIRB.— niOTS  IN  NEW  YOEK.— MOBQAtTfl  RAID  NOBTB  OF  THR  OHIO. 

HE  escape  of  Lee  into  Virginia,  with  the  i-eniaiiider  of 
his  army,  liis  artillery,  and  spoils,  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  loyal  people  of  the  country,  and  the 
commander  of  the  Army  of  tlio  Potomac  was  freely 
charged  with  tardiness,  ovor^autiousness,  and  even 
incompetency — alleged  causes  for  whii;li  Hooker  had 
been  i-elieveit  of  command.  General  officers  of  mcnt, 
but  of  (litferent  temperament,  who  had  urged  him  to  more  energetic  action, 
added  the  weight  of  their  opinions  to  the  censorious  judgment  of  the 
unknowing  multitude;  and  criminations  and  recriminations  followed,  which 
were  perfectly  intelligible  only  to  militaiy  experts.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  writer  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  matter,  and  he  leaves  the  recorded 
facts  with  readers  competent  to  do  so.' 

The  public  disappointment  was  of  brief  duration.  Tlie  victory  for  the 
Xational  cause  was  too  decisive  and  substantial  to  allow  regret  to  interfere 
with  rejoicing.  The  l>attle  had  been  won  by  Meade  and  his  army,  and  that 
\^as  quite  sufficient  for  the  contemplation  of  those  who  saw  in  men  only  the 
instrnmenta  for  achieving  the  triumph  of  great  and  good  principles — the 
principles  enunciattnl  in  the  gohten  rule.  They  saw  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  army  of  the  conspimtors  against  those  principles  a  victory  of  righteous- 
ness over  unrighteousness — of  light  over  darkness — of  democracy  ovei-  an 
oligarchy — of  God  over  Satan.  They  Iwlieved  that  the  turning  point  in  the 
war  bad  been  reached,  and  that  the  victories  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg, 
occurring  simultaneously  in  widely-Bei»arated  regions  of  the  Republic,  were 
sure  prophecies  of  the  ultimate  and  perhaps  speedy  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion. And  so  the  President,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  faith  and  patriotism  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  coimtrj-,  called  upon 
the  latter,  iii  a  public  proclamation,*  to  set  apart  a  time  in  the 
near  future,*  "  to  be  obsened  as  a  day  for  Xational  tlianksgiviiig,  i^ 
praise,  and  prayer,"  to  Almighty  God,  "for  the  wonderful  things 
he  bad  done  in  the  nation's  behalf,  and  to  invoke  the  influence  of       '  "'" 
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82  FALSE  CHARGES  BY  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  the  anger  whicli  has  produced  and  so  long  sus- 
tained a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents; 
to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Government  with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a 
national  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and  consolation,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges,  had  been  brought  to  suffer 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate ;  and  finally  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  paths 
of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Divine  w411,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  union  and  fraternal  peace."  *     An<i  the  Secretary  of  State,  satisfied 

that  the  rebellion  would  soon  be  crushed,  sent*  a  cheering  circular 
*  ^&S  ^^'    letter  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Republic  abroad,  in  which 

he  recited  the  most  important  events  of  the  war  to  that  time; 
declared  that  "the  country  showed  no  sign  of  exhaustion  of  money,  material, 
or  men;"  that  our  loan  was  "purchased  at  par  by  our  citizens  at  the 
average  of  $1,200,000  daily,"  and  that  gold  was  selling  in  our  market  at 
23  to  28  per  cent.  j)remium,  while  in  the  insurrectionary  region  it  commanded 
twelve  hundred  per  cent,  premium."  * 

But  while  the  loyal  jjeople  were  rejoicing  because  of  the  great  deliverance 
at  Gettysbursr,  and  the  Government  was  preparing  for  a  final  and  decisive 

*  On  the  day  when  the  loyal  people  were  assembled  for  tho  purposes  lU't  forth  in  this  proclamation,  •• 
glowing  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  an  official  address  by  the  leader  of  the  Conspirators,  at  Kichraond,  ns 
read  to  the  soldiers  of  I^-c's  army,  then  confronting  Meade's  on  the  Rappahannoclc,  in  which  the  foHoviaf 
paragrajih  occurred :  "  Your  enemy  continnes  a  struffgie,  in  which  our  final  triumph  must  be  inevitable.  Uodulj 
elated  with  their  recent  successes,  they  imatrine  that  temporary  reverses  can  quell  your  spirita  or  shake  yoor 
determination,  and  they  are  now  tratherins:  heavy  masses  for  a  general  invasion,  in  the  vain  hope  thatby  dei- 
perato  efforts  success  may  at  lenirth  be  reached.  You  know  too  well,  my  countrymen,  what  they  mean  by 
success.  Their  malignant  rage  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  extermination  of  yourselves,  your  wIvcb,  aod  yoor 
children.  They  seek  to  destroy  what  they  cannot  plunder.  They  propose  as  spoils  of  victory  that  your  homn 
shall  be  partitioned  among  wretches  whose  atrocious  cruelty  has  stamped  infamy  on  their  government  Tbey 
design  to  incite  servile  insurrection  and  light  the  fires  of  incendiarism  whenever  they  can  reach  your  homes,  and 
they  debauch  an  inferior  race,  heretofore  docile  and  contented,  by  promising  them  the  indulgence  of  the  evilest 
passions  as  the  price  of  their  treachery.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to  prevail  by  legitimate  warfare,  notdariaf 
to  make  peace,  lest  they  should  be  hurled  fmm  their  scats  of  power,  the  men  who  now  rule  in  Waahingtoa 
refuse  even  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  putting  an  end  to  outrages  which  disgrace  our  age,  or  listen  toaiBf- 
gestion  for  conducting  tho  war  according  to  the  usages  of  civilization.'^ 

No  man  in  the  C-onfederacy  knew  better  than  Robert  £.  Lee,  the  willing  associate  of  the  Conspiraten  In 
crime,  the  absolute  untruthfulness  of  tho  charges  with  which  that  paragraph  was  bunlencd;  yet.  In  obedltfi« 
to  the  diabolical  spirit  which  incited  the  rebellion,  he  allowed  his  soldi»>rs  and  the  people  to  be  thus  decHred 
and  wronged,  that  he  mighty  aided  by  a  merciless  conscription  then  in  operation,  fill  his  shattered  army,  and  to 
make  the  soldiers  fight  with  the  idea  that  they  were  contending  with  cruel  savages,  who  deserved  no  qosrtcr. 
The  raising  of  the  black  flag  could  not  have  been  more  wicked  in  intent. 

Davis's  atldress,  countersigned  by  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  was  dated  August  1,  1968,  The  allusion  In  tl»« 
closing  sentence  of  tho  above  paragraph  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  Davis  feltwa- 
fldent  that  Lee  was  victorious  at  Gettysbnrff,  instead  of  preparing  to  fly  before  a  conquering  army,  as  he  really 
was,  he  sent  Alexander  IL  Stephens,  "  Vice-President"  of  the  Confederacy,  to  Fortress  Monroe,  with  instnw- 
tlons  to  proceed  t<»  Washington  and  lay  before  the  President  "a  communication  in  writingfrom  Jefferson  Dtvis, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  CommaBder- 
In-Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States."  Stephens  proceeded  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  Ifaf* 
of-truce  boat,  and  said  in  a  note  addressed  to  Atlmiral  S.  H.  Lee,  ^  I  desire  to  proceed  directly  to  Washington  in 
the  steamer  Tori^tdoy  Lee  referred  the  matter  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  who  refused  to  allow  Ste^MMto 
^o  to  Washington,  the  customary  channels  for  communication  being  all  that  was  needful. 

Stephens's  mission  seemed  to  have  a  twofold  object,  namely,  to  seek,  by  an  official  reception  at  WasUsf- 
ton,  a  rec4>gnition  by  the  Government  of  the  existence  of  a  real  government  at  Richmond ;  also  if  Le«  (aa  St  wm 
expected  he  would  by  the  time  Sti*phens  should  reach  the  capital)  was  marching  in  triumph  on  PhlladelpUi,  ts 
demand  peace  upon  terms  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  "  Confederate  Statea.*'  A  **  Rebel  War  Clerk,'*  ta 
his  diary,  under  dale  of  July  KKh,  wrote :  '^  We  know  all  about  the  mission  of  Vice-President  Stephena.  It «» 
ill-timed  for  success.  At  Washingt<m  news  had  been  receive«l  of  the  defeat  of  General  Lee."  On  the  16ik  h* 
recorded:  "^^Vgain  the  Eru/uirer^  edited  by  Mitchell,  the  Irishman,  is  urging  the  President  to  s^lzis  arhltmy 
jiower.*'    On  that  day  news  reache<l  Richmond  th.at  Lee  had  been  driven  across  the  Potomac 

*  According  to  a  report  of  Memminger,  the  Confederate  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury,*"  the  Confederate del)C 
on  the  24ih  of  August,  1863,  was  over  1600,000,000,  equally  divided  between  Treasury  notes,  and  bonda  into  which 
currency  had  been  funded. 
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struggle  with  its  foes,  leading  politicians  of  the  Peace  Faction,  evidently  in 
affiliation  with  the  disloyal  secret  organization  known  as  Knights  of  the 
Oolden  Circle^  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  patriotic 
yurposes  of  the  loyalists,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States 
to  a  counter-revolution.  This  had  been  their  course  for  several  months 
during  the  dark  hours  of  the  Republic,  before  the  dawn  at  Gettysburg ;  and 
the  more  strenuous  appeared  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  the  more  intense  was  their  zeal  in  opposing  them. 

This  opposition  was  specially  exhibited  when  the  President  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  in  April,  1862,  *'for  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  National  forces,"  and  authorizing  the  Executive  to  make  drafts, 
at  his  discretion,  from  such  enrolled  citizens  for  service  in  the  army.'  The 
President  refrained  from  resortino:  to  this  extreme  measure  so  Ions:  as  the 
public  safety  would  allow.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  great  discourage- 
ments to  volunteering  produced  by  the  Peace  Faction,  he  issued  a 
proclamation*  for  a  Draft  to  begin  in  July,  and  caused  the  appoint-  *  ^  ^ 
ment  of  an  enrolling  board  in  every  Congressional  district.  This 
was  made  the  pretext  for  inaugurating  a  counter-revolution  in  the  Free-labor 
States,  which  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had  been  promised,  and  which  their 
dupes  were  expecting ; '  and  organized  resistance  to  the  measure  instantly 
appeared,  general  and  formidable.  The  politicians  of  the  Peace  Faction 
denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  under  it  as  despotic  and  unconstitutional, 
and  a  hitherto  obscure  lawyer,  named  McCunn,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
bench  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  Opposition,  so  formally  decided.  He 
was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  three  respectable  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania — Lowrie,  Woodward,  and  Thompson — and,  with  this 
legal  sanction,  the  politicians  opposed  the  Draft  with  a  high  hand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  and  the  practice  of  arbitrary  arrests  had  become  a  subject  for  the 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  Peace  Faction.  They  were  specially  excited  to 
opposition  by  the  arrest  and  punishment,  under  military  authority,  of  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  late  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  the  West.  Tins  politician,  possessing  ability 
and  pluck,  was  very  busy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1863.  On  the  13th  of  April,  General  Burnside,  then 
in  command  of  a  military  department  which  included  Ohio,  issued  a  general 
order  for  the  suppression  of  seditious  speech  and  action,  then  seriously 
affecting  the  public  service  by  discouraging  enlistments.     It  declared  that 

*  See  page  18T,  volume  I. 

*  So  earljr  as  the  20th  of  August,  1861,  General  McOlellan,  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
hiMl  recommended  such  enrollment  and  conscription.  The  Act  of  April  IS,  1S64,  provided  for  the  enrollment  of 
all  able-bodied  mascniine  citizens,  including  aliens  \\ho  had  declared  their  intentions  to  become  naturalized, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years;  those  between  twenty  and  thirty-flve  to  constitute  the  fli*8t 
claas,  and  all  others  the  second  cla5S.  The  President  was  authorized  to  make  a  draft  from  these  after  the  Ist  of 
.luly  next  succeeding  0S<>2)s  the  person  so  drafted  not  to  serve  in  the  armies  for  more  than  three  years.  A  com- 
mutation of  three  hundred  dollars  miprht  be  received  in  lieu  of  such  service ;  and  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments, National  judges.  Governors  of  States,  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  or  of  an  aged  and  infirm  father,  dependent 
for  bis  support  on  the  labor  of  such  son  ;  the  father  of  motherless  dependent  children  under  twelve  years  <»f  aire, 
or  the  only  adult  brother  of  such  children,  being  orphans;  or  the  residue  of  a  family,  of  which  two  members 
might  be  in  the  service,  w^ere  exempted.  This  Act  was  passed  in  each  house  «  f  Congress  by  a  party  vote,  the 
Bepublicans  in  its  tovor  and  the  Opposition  against  it.  It  received  in  the  Senate  85  yeas  to  11  nnys,  and  in  the 
other  Hou^  1 15  yeas  to  49  nays. 

*  See  page  48. 


84  VALLANDIGHAM  SENT  TO  THE   CONFEDEIIATES. 

persona  who  should  "  commit  iicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our 
fOUHtry  slioiild  l»e  tried  us  npies  and  traitors,  and,  if  convicted,  should  suffer 
death."  "It  must  he  distinctly  nn- 
derstood,"  said  the  order,  "  that  trea- 
son, expressed  or  Implied,  ■will  not 
be  tolerated  in  this  department."  In 
defiance  of  this  order  (whose  specifi- 
cations  of  olfenses  were  clear'),  Val- 
landlgham  continued  his  seditious 
speeches,  and  denounced  tlie  order 
itself.'  He  was  arrested  at  his  own 
house   in  Dayton,  Ohio," 


cha 


of    havir 


IxK-'n  guilty  of  treasonable 
conduct.     He  was  tried  by  a  court- 
.„     martial  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati,*  over  winch  Bng- 
CLEUB1I  u  TALUBBi  DAB  adicr-GeneFal  R.  15,  Potter  presideil; 

and  was  con\icted  ind  sentenced'  to  close  confinement  in  a  fortress  for  the 
remainder  ot  the  war.  Fhis  sentence  was  modified  by  tlie  Presi- 
"'^  dent,  who  directed  him  to  be  sent  within  the  military  lines  of  the 
Confederates,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  returning  without  leave,  to  suffer  the 
})enalty  prescribed  by  the  court.  Judge  Leavilt,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Ohio,  refused  an  application  for  a  writ  of  JTu/n-ag  Coipiia  in 
his  case,  and  the  convict  was  passed  by  General  Rosecrans  toward  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Vallandighain  being  of  use  to  the  conspirators  in  Ohio,  and 
none  at  all  in  their  own  dominions,  his  ungrateful  "Southem  friends,"  for 
whose  cause  be  bad  labored,  treated  him  with  lite  indifference  they  would 
exhibit  toward  a  poor  relation.'  Disapjiointed  and  disgusted,  he  soon  left 
their  society,  escaped  from  Wilmington,  and  sailed  to  Nassau  in  a  blockade- 
ruin>er,  and  finally  found  his  way  to  Canada,  where  he  enjoyed  congenial 
society  among  his  refugee  friends  from  the  "  Confederate  States,"  with  whom 
he  was  in  sympathy.  Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Ohio  had 
nominated  him  for  Governor, 

The  arrest  of  Vallundigham  produced  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  its  wisdom  and  lawfulness  were  questioned  by  a  few  of  the 
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friends  of  the  Government.     When  the  news  of  his  conviction  and  sentence 
was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  by  the  telegraph,  Democratic  politicians 
held  meetings  in  several  cities  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  such  proceed- 
ings.    One  of  these,  in  the  city  of  Albany,*  New  York  (to  which 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  Horatio  Seymour,  addressed  an  impas-       ^^^^' 
sioned  letter'),  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  denounced  the  proceed- 
ings in  Vallandigham's  case  as  unlawful — "contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
law-s  and  the  Constitution,"  and  declared  that  they  regarded  "the  blow 
struck  at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of  every  citizen  at  the 
North."     They  implored  the  President  to  "  reverse  the  action  of  the  military 
tribunal;"  and  they  sent  the  chairman  of  their  meeting  (Erastus  Corning) 
to  Washington  City  to  lay  their  resolutions  before  the  Executive.     This  Avas 
done.     The  gravity  of  the  subject  required  serious  consideration,  and  it  was 
given.     Then  the  President,  in  a  lon<j  letter  to  the  officers  of  the     ^  , 

^  ,  .   .  .  June  13. 

meeting,*  ably  defended  the  position  taken  by  Congress  and  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  arrest  of  seditious 
pereons  in  time  of  rebellion,  by  citations  of  precedents  found  in  our  own 
historv,  and  simple  arguments  based  on  the  most  tangible  premises  of  com- 
mon sense ;'  and  closed  with  the  assurance  that  he  should  continue  "  to  do 
so  much  as  might  seem  to  be  required  by  the  public  safety." 

*  Mr.  Seymour  vr.as  nn  able  public  officer  and  an  avenige  statesman,  with  an  irreproachable  private  charac- 
ter, and  wide  influence  in  society.  He  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  uncomprouilsing  members  of  the 
Peaoe  Faction;  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Coiuipirators  concerning  the  doctrine  of  supreme  State 
sovereignty,  on  which,  if  true,  they  justly  founded  their  claim  to  the  right  of  secession,  and  the  severing  of  the 
bond  which  united  them  to  the  General  Oo%'ernment,  which  was  regarded  by  them  ns  only  '•  the  agent  of  the 
States.***  On  that  account  his  words  had  great  weight  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Opposition  party.  Ills 
letter  to  the  convention  was  therefore  of  great  importance  at  that  crisis,  and  was  doubtless  chiefly  instrumental 
in  fostering  opposition  to  the  war  and  to  the  measures  used  by  theOovemmont  for  carrying  it  on,  which  culmin- 
ated, in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  few  months  later,  in  a  most  fearful  and  bloo<ly  riot,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently.  It  was  a  highly  inflammable  missile,  in  which  the  Government  was  denounced  as  a  despot,  seeking 
**tu  impose  punishment,  not  for  an  offense  against  law,  but  for  a  disregard  of  an  invalid  order,  put  forth  in  an 
ntter  disregard  of  principles  of  civil  liberty;"  and  he  told  the  jujople  plainly  that  if  the  proceedings  in  Vallan- 
digham's case  were  n])held  by  the  Government  and  sanctioned  by  the  majority,  they  were  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion. By  implication,  in  carefully  guarded  language,  he  exhorted  the  people  to  rc*sistano^.  He  <ieclared  that 
the  Governors  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great  Western  States  had  ^shrunk into  insignificance  before  the 
despotic  iiowers  claimed  and  exercised  by  military  men;"  and  closed  by  saying:  " The  people  of  this  country 
now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  these  acts.  Having  given  it  a 
generons  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  we  now  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  Government  it  is  for  which  we 
are  askc<l  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  treasure.  The  action  of  the  Administration  will  determine  in  the  minds  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the 
Booth,  or  to  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North."  The  action  of  the  Administration  thenceforth,  until  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  was  according  to  the  rule  in  Vallandigham^s  case,  and  four-fifths  '*  of  the  people  of  the 
loyftl  States"  sustained  it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Faction  to  the  contrary.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  of  those  Status  were  sound  friends  of  the  Union. 

*  The  question  was  raised.  Who  is  authorized  to  susi»cnd  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpue^ 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  2d  clause  of  section  9,  Article  I.  of  the  National  Constitution  ?  The  Opposition 
declared  that  only  Congress,  in  regular  session,  could  do  so.  The  President  and  Congress  declared  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  President  to  do  so,  if  "rebellion  or  Invasion,"  during  ihe  recess  of  Congress,  should  show  that  the 
public  aafety  required  |^  On  this  subject,  sec  able  essays  by  Horace  l;inney,  of  Philadelphia,  published  at  about 
that  time,  and  replies  thereto,  both  In  pamphUt  f  rm.  The  President,  in  his  letter,  ssd<l :  '*  By  necessary  implica- 
tiun,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  bo  made  from  time  to  time;  and  I  think  the  man 
whom,  for  the  time,  the  ptopU  have,  under  the  Constitution  made  the  Commander-in-Chir.f  of  their  army  and 
DAvy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  makfng  It."  Congress  having  justifled 
tho  action  of  the  President,  nml  the  people,  by  every  demonstration  of  a  desire  to  sustain  the  Government, 
having  sanctioned  the  acts  of  Congress,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
fuxbeas  eorpnt  and  of  arbitrary  arrests  was  settled,  and  nil  o[iposition  thereto  was  consequently  fuctiotis  and 
nedltiona. 

■  An  aimkiog  Uluttratlon  of  actlnn  la  arcordanre  with  tbla  idea  may  b«  foand  In  "  Lcitcra  patent*  of  Jeffenon  Davit,  dated  6th  of 
Jon«,  ISO,  revoking  th«  authority  nf  a  BritUh  consul  at  Richuiund.  Ha  muI:  "  Wb«r«aa,  (iaorx*  Moora,  Eaq.,  Her  nritl*h  Maje«ty*i 
cnoaol  tur  tha  port  of  Richmond  and  Stale  of  Vlrgrlnla,  dniy  raroi^lMtl  a*  tm-h  liy  ax«>qiMtnr  iuned  by  a  former  Government  [United 
StAtca]  which  waa,  at  the  time  of  the  iune,  l\t  duly  amtkorizad  •ffen$fw  tkcU  purpot  o/lkt  8'.<U«  of  Vitfimia,"  Ac 
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The  Democratic  Convention  that  assembled*  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  nom- 
inated Vallandigham  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,*  also 
*  \"»^^^'     denounced  the  Government,  and  sent  a  committee*  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  demand  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  their  candidate, 
"  not  as  a  favor ^  but  as  a  right, ''^     They  assumed  to  speak  for  a  "  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ohio."     The  President's  reply*  was  brief  and 

» June  29.  r      r  ^  i    j 

pointed.  He  defended  the  action  of  the  Goverament,  and,  after 
telling  them  plainly  that  their  own  attitude  in  the  matter  encouraged  deser- 
tion, resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  and  that  both  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  Union  looked  upon  it  in  that  light  ^ — that  it  was  a  "  substantial,  and, 
by  consequence,  a  real  strength  to  the  enemy  " — he  proposed  to  them  to  dis- 
pel it,  if  they  were  friends  of  their  country,  by  publicly  declaring,  over 
their  owti  signatures,  that  there  was  a  rebellion  whose  object  and  tendency 
w-as  to  destroy  the  Union,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  our  aimy  and  na>7 
w^cre  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  it ;  that  they  would  not  do  any 
thing  calculated  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  those  branches  of  the  public 
service ;  and  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  means  for  the 
suppoit  of  that  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  efforts  to  suppress  the 
rebellion ;  it  being  understood  that  the  publication  of  the  President's  reply 
to  them,  with  their  affirmative  indorsement  of  the  propositions,  should  be, 
in  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to  Vallandigham.  The  Com- 
mittee refused  to  "enter  into  any  such  agreement,"  giving,  as  a  chief  rea- 
son, that  it  was  an  imputation  "on  their  own  sincerity  and  fidelity  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States."  So  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the  President  was 
concerned,  ended,  and  at  the  election  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  a  few  mouths 
later,  the  assumption  of  the  Committee,  that  they  represented  "  a  majority 
of  the  people  "  of  that  State,  was  rebuked  by  an  overwhelming  vote  against 
Vallandigham.  The  majority  of  his  opponent  was  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, including  that  given  by  the  Ohio  soldiers  in  the  field. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  aiTcst  of  Vallandig- 
ham, the  harangues  of  Opposition  speakers,  and  the  passionate  appeals  of 
some  Opposition  newspapers  to  the  instincts  of  the  more  disorderly  classes 
of  society,  that  the  Draft  was  ordered.  Then,  as  we  have  observed,  the  zeal 
of  the  Opposition  against  the  measure  became  formidable  and  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare.  Organized  resistance  to  the  Draft  appeared  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  distin squished  members  of  the  Peace 

*  Julv  4.  , 

Faction  were  heard,  on  the  National  anniversary,*  exhorting  the 

>  See  page  S4. 

2  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee  :  M.  Burchard,  Davi<l  A.  Ilnuck.  George  BIIss«  T.  V.  Bift- 
lejr,  W.  J.  Gordon,  John  O'Neill,  C.  A.  White,  W.  A.  Fink,  Alexander  Long,  J.  W.White,  G«orge  11.  Pondletoii. 
George  L.  Converse.  Ilunzo  P.  Noble,  James  R.  Morris,  W.  A.  Ilutchins,  Abner  L.  BackoB,  J.  F.  McKeoiMf,  P. 
C.  De Blond,  Louis  Schaefer. 

»  In  a  letter  to  the  London  Time^  dattd  August  17, 1S68,  Mathew  F.  Maury,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  one  of  the  most  unwortliy  of  traitors  to  his  country,  uid,  ia 
proof  that  there  was  no  chance  for  the  Union  :  "*  There  is  already  a  peace  jmrty  in  the  North.  All  tAe  embar- 
raMtrunt*  with  which  that  party  can  $urround  Mr.  Lincoln^  and  all  t/iedijfficultit«t/iai  it  eanihrtne  in  Ike 
way  of  t}i6  war  party  in  t/ts  KortK,  opentts  dirtctly  an  so  much  aid  and  cotnfort  to  the  SoutkJ**  lie  then 
pointed  to  the  apathy  <if  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Pennsylvania  (where  the  Influence  of  the  Peace  Faction 
was  powerful)  at  the  time  of  T^e's  invasion  :  "  to  the  riots  in  New  York,  and  to  the  oi^nized  resistance  to  the 
war  in  Ohio,"  in  which  Vallamligham  was  the  leader,  and  said:  "Now  York  Is  threatening  armed  rv»istanoe  to 
the  Fe<leral  Government.  A>^^  York  in  hevoming  the  champion  of  SUtte  liigtUn  in  i\e  Xorth^apHi  to  tkttt 
esrtent  «*  taking  Southern  ground.  .  .  .  Vallandigham  waits  ami  watches  over  the  border,  pi€dgtd,  if 
elected  Corevnor  of  Vie  State  of  Ohio,  to  array  it  again^tt  Lincoln  and  the  tcary  and  to  goforptaee,  . 
Ncvir  'vero  the  chances  for  the  South  brlshter." 
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people  to  stand  fiiinly  in  opposition  to  what  they  called  "the  usurpations 
of  the  Government."  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  orators  were  ex-Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce,*  and  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  the  former 
speaking  to  a  Democratic  gathering  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
latter  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Mr.  Pierce  declared  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  "  the  vicious  inter- 
meddling of  too  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Southern  States."  He  spoke  of  "  military  bastiles," 
into  which  American  citizens  were  thrust  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power, 
and  of  "  the  mailed  hand  of  military  usuqjation  in  the  North,  striking  down 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  trampling  its  foot  on  a  desecrated  Constitu- 
tion." He  lauded  Vallandigham  as  "  the  noble  martyr  of  free  speech,"  and 
spoke  in  affectionate  terms  of  Virginia,  whose  sons,  by  thousands,  led  by  a 
dishonored  scion  of  a  once  honored  family  of  that  commonwealth,  were  then 
desolating  Pennsylvania  with  plunder  and  the  tread  of  war,  and  drenching 
its  soil  with  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  Union  men  in  attempts  to  destroy 
the  Republic.  He  declared  "  the  war  as  fruitless,"  and  exhorted  his  fellow- 
citizens,  if  they  could  not  preserve  the  Union  without  lighting,  to  let  it  go. 
"  You  will  take  care  of  yourselves,"  he  exclaimed.  "  With  or  without  arms, 
with  or  without  leaders,  we  will,  at  least,  in  the  effort  to  defend  our  rights 
as  a  free  people,  build  up  a  great  mausoleum  of  hearts,  to  which  men  who 
yearn  for  liberty  will,  in  after  years,  with  bowed  heads  and  reverently, 
resort,  as  Christian  pilgrims,  to  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  Land."  *  His  hear- 
ers on  that  dismal  day  shouted  applause,  but  the  sons  of  New  England 
showed  their  scorn  for  such  disloyal  advisers  and  evinced  their  own  patriot- 
ism in  trooping  by  thousands  to  the  field  of  strife,  to  save  their  country 
from  ruin  at  the  hands  of  rebels  and  demagogues. 

Mr.  Seymour's  speech  was  similar  in  tenor,  but  was  more  cautiously 
worded.  It  was  able,  and,  viewed  from  his  stand-point  of  political  observa- 
tion, appeared  patriotic.  He  opened  with  words  of  bitter  irony  applied  to 
the  struggling  Government  whose  hands  the  Peace  Faction  were  striving  to 
paralyze,  saying :  "  When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak,  with  others,  at 
this  meeting,  we  were  promised  the  downfall  of  Vicksburg,  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  probable  capture  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  rebellion.  By  common  consent  all  parties  had  fixed  upon 
this  day*  when  the  results  of  the  campaign  should  be  known,  to 
mark  out  that  line  of  policy  which  they  felt  that  our  country  "July 4, 
should  pursue.  But  in  the  moment  of  expected  victory,  there 
came  the  midnight  cry  for  help  from  Pennsylvania,  to  save  its  despoiled 
fields  from  the  invading  foe ;  and,  almost  within  sight  of  this  great  commer- 
cial metropolis,  the  ships  of  your  merchants  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge." 
At  the  very  hour  when  this  ungenerous  taunt  was  uttered,  Vicksburg  and 
its  dependencies,  and  vast  spoils,  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  Confed- 
erate captives,  were  in  the  possession  of  General  Grant  f  and  the  discomfited 

1  Se«  notice  of  Mr.  Piercers  letter  to  Jefferson  Davit,  note  1,  page  215,  voiume  I. 

'  Compare  thig  last  sentence  with  a  parajrroph  on  pojre  282,  volume  I.  of  this  work,  in  which  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  the  first  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  Wor,"  ouloirized  the  friends  of  the  Conspirators,  in  the  Free-labor 
StAti^s.    Hit  speech  may  be  found  in  the  Conffreseional  Globe^  January,  1861. 

*  See  pages  CHS  and  680,  volume  IT. 
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army  of  General  Lee,  who,  when  that  sentence  was  written,  was  expected  to 
lead  his  troops  victoriously  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  perhaps  to  the  Hudson, 
was  flying  from  Meade's  troops,  to  find  shelter  from  utter  destruction,  beyond 
the  Potomac.  And  before  the  disheartening  harangues  of  the  Opposition 
orators  were  read  by  the  gallant  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  great  stream  was  opened,  and  the  Imperial  was  making  her  way,  with- 
out impediment,  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.'  Such  was  the  commentary 
on  that  speech ;  and  the  speedy  response  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  the  sending  of  thousands  of 
more  troops  to  the  field  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  the  life 
of  the  Republic. 

But  there  was  an  immediate  response  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  the 
utterances  of  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction  (of  Avhich  those  of  Pierce  and 
Seymour  were  mild  specimens),  appalling  but  logical.  The  Draft  was  about 
to  commence  there.  Making  that  measure  a  pretext,  as  we  have  observed, 
leading  Opposition  journals  were  daily  exciting  the  subjects  of  it  to  resist- 
ance ;  and  one  went  so  far  as  to  counsel  its  readers  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  and  keep  in  every  family  "  a  good  rified-musket,  a  few  pounds  of 
powder,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  shot,"  to  "  defend  their  homes  and  personal 
liberties  from  invasion  from  a/ii/  quarter."  -  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
July,  a  highly  incendiary  handbill,  calculated  to  incite  to  insurrection,  was 
circulated  throughout  the  city ;  and  it  is  believed  that  an  organized  outbreak 
on  the  4th  had  been  planned,  and  would  have  been  executed,  had  not  the 
news  of  Lee's  defeat  at  Gettysburg,  and  Grant's  success  at  Vicksburg,  disap- 
pointed and  dismayed  the  leaders.  I^S's  invasion,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
a  part  of  the  programme  of  revolution  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  so  was 
the  raid  of  Morgan  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  at  about  the  same  time,  which  we 
shall  consider  presently.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sword,  like  that 
which  startled  Damocles,  hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the  heart  of  the  Repub- 
lic at  Gettysburg.*  Lee  failed,  and  the  nation  was  saved.  The  grand 
scheme  of  a  counter-revolution  in  favor  of  peace  and  the  independence  of 
the  "  Confederate  States,"  assumed  the  lesser  proportions  of  a  riot  in  New 
York  City  and  outbreaks  elsewhere,  but  its  promotei-s  were  no  less  active  in 
preparations  for  another  opportunity. 


'  See  paffe  637,  volumn  II. 

'  The  World  new8pni>er,  quoted  on  pajros  207  ond  20S  of  the  Martyr^n  Monument. 

'An  army  chaplain  fnnii  New  York  reconled  that  on  that  day,  while  on  the  steamer  Cafuiir?ta  withalarte 
number  of  Confederate  prisoners,  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  b«  a  shrewd  politician,  sai(] :  *•  Leo  wUI  not  only 
invade  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but  New  York  also.  You  will  And  war  in  the  streets  of  your  very  dlv, 
carried  on  by  those  who  hate  your  Government  and  love  ouri*.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  fHeB«ls 
we  have  in  your  very  midst;  friends  who,  when  the  time  comes,  will  destn»y  your  railroads,  your  telefnpb 
wires,  your  government  stores  and  property,  and  thus  fucilitato  the  glorious  invasion  now  breaking  yon  in 
pieces."    Compare  this  with  note  2.  page  358,  volume  I. 

At  this  lime  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  who  Mere  numerous  in  the  Weet,  were  very  a^ve.  TTieT 
held  a  meeting  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  the  10th  of  June,  M-hen  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  Draft  the  pretest 
for  a  revolution,  and  measures  were  accordingly  adopted.  They  formed  alliances  with  active  members  of  the 
Peace  Faction  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  arranged  that  New  York  should  take  the  initiative  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  The  plan  was  for  each  Slate  to  assume  Its  "  indei>cndent  sovereignty/'  New  York 
and  New  JenK'y  were  to  do  this  through  their  Governors;  the  rest  of  the  States  (excepting  New  England, 
where  there  was  no  chance  for  success)  were  to  be  brought  Into  the  same  attitude  through  the  Knights  of  lbs 
Golden  Circle  and  the  armed  Peace  Faction.  The  argument  to  be  offered  wa^  that,  the  Government  havh^ 
failed  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  the  Union  was  disB(dve<l  into  its  original  elements,  the  States,  and  each  of  theH 
was  left  at  perfect  llbeny  to  enter  into  new  combinations. — Correspondent  of  the  Chiea^  7W&Mit«, 
5, 1868w 
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The  riot  in  New  York  presented  singular  elements  and  phases.  There 
were  evidences  of  an  organization  in  confusion,  wildly  led  by  perplexed 
leadei*8.  When  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  July,  the  Drafl  commenced  in  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  the  specta- 
tors within  were  quiet  and  orderly,  when  suddenly  a  large  crowd  (who  had 
destroyed  the  telegraph  wii-es  leading  out  of  the  city)  assembled  in  the  street 
neai",  a  pistol  was  fired,  missiles  were  hurled  at  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  building  wherein  the  Draft  was  going  on,  the  rioters  rushed  in,  the  clerks 
were  driven  out,  and  the  papers  were  torn  up  ;  a  can  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
was  poured  over  the  floor,  and  very  soon  that  building  and  adjoining  ones 
were  in  flames.  The  tiremen  were  not  allowed  to  extinijuish  them,  and  the 
|X)licemen  who  came  were  overpowered,  and  their  Superintendent  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  severely  beaten  by  the  mob.  So  began  the  tumult  in  which 
thousands  of  disorderly  persons,  chiefly  natives  of  Ireland,  and  strangers,* 
were  active  participants,  and  who,  for  full  three  days  and  nights,  defied  all 
law.  Like  a  })lague  the  disorder  broke  out  simultaneously  at  difterent  points, 
evidently  having  a  central  head  somewhere.  The  cry  against  the  Draft  soon 
ceased,  when  the  shouts,  "Down  with  Abolitionists!  Down  with  Nicjorers! 
Iluri*ah  for  Jeft*.  Davis !"  were  heard.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  found  in  the 
streets  or  drawn  out  of  large  manufacturing  establishments  which  were 
closed  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  Avere  compelled  to  fall  into  the  raiiks  of 
the  insurgents  on  peril  of  personal  harm.  Arson  and  plunder  became  the 
business  of  the  rioters,  who  were  infuriated  by  strong  drink  and  evil  pas- 
sions ;  and  maiming  and  murder  was  their  recreation.  The  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  city  were  special  objects  of  their  wrath.  These  were  hunted 
down,  bruised  and  killed,  as  if  they  had  been  noxious  wild  beasts.  Neither 
age  nor  sex  were  spared.  Men,  women,  and  children,  shared  a  common  fate 
at  the  hands  of  the  fiends.  The  Asylum  for  Colored  Orphans,  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-sixth  Street,  one  of  the  noble  city  charities,  in 
which  about  two  hundred  children  without  parents  found  a  home,  was  first 
plundered  and  then  laid  in  ashes,  while  the  poor  affrighted  children,  some 
beaten  and  maimed,  fled  in  terror  to  whatever  shelter  they  could  find. 

From  Monday  until  Thui-sday  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  were 
kept  in  mortal  terfor  by  the  mob  (which  the  organs  of  the  Peace  Faction 
spoke  of  as  "a  great  uprising  of  the  people"),  for  they  were  plundering  and 
destroying  almost  without  resistance.  The  Governor  of  the  State  interposed 
his  authority  as  mildly  as  possible.'     The  troops  at  the  service  of  General 

*  It  ia  OMcrtod,  on  what  socins  to  he  go«>d  authority,  that  large  niinibers  of  secf  ssionists  and  rowdiot  had 
bc^en  for  fteveral  days  gathering  in  the  city,  at  appointe<l  places  of  rendezvous,  chiefly  from  Baltimore,  which,  it 
Is  said,  furniohed  about  8,000  of  thoin. 

^  Governor  Seymour  had  been  in  the  city  on  the  Saturday  previous,  and  went,  that  evening,  to  Long  Branch, 
a  watering- 1  dace  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  about  two  hours'  tnivel  from  New  York.  The  riot  began  on  Mon- 
day morning.  lie  returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday  at  nm>n.  when  the  riot  was  at  its  height^  and  the  mob  were 
menacing  the  Tribune  building,  near  the  C'ity  Ilnll.  with  destruction.  The  rumor  spread  among  the  mob  that 
the  Governor  was  at  the  City  Hall,  when  large  crowds  docked  thither.  Mr.  Seymour  was  politely  introduced 
to  them  by  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  on  the  steps  of  the  Hall,  when,  after  being  loudly  cheered  by  the  rioters,  he 
addressed  them  as  follows:  "  My  Friends:  I  have  come  down  here  from  the  quiet  of  the  country  to  see  what 
was  the  difMculty— to  Icirn  what  all  this  tn»uble  was  concerning  the  Draft.  Let  mo  oBsnre  you  that  I  anT'your 
friend.  [Uproarious  cheering.]  You  have  been  my  friends  [cries  of 'Yes,'  'Yes,'  'That's  so,'  '  We  are  and 
will  be  again  '],  and  now  I  assure  you,  my  fellow-citirens,  that  I  am  here  to  show  you  a  test  of  my  friendship. 
[Cheers.]  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  have  sent  my  Adjutant-General  to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the 
(tatiiorities  there,  and  to  have  this  Draft  suspended  and  stopped.  [Vociferous  cheers.]  I  now  ask  you.  as  gcMKl 
citizens,  to  wait  for  his  return,  and  I  assaru  yoa  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  oan  to  see  that  there  is  no  inequality 
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niporarily  suspended   antil 
ranees  tliat  it 
r  York  until  tlie  question  of  its 
ts.     His  political  friends 
I)  tl)e  maintenance  of  tint 


Wool,  commander  of  the  military  district,  were  too  few  at  the  beginning  to 
quell  the  riot.  Others  were  summoned  from  the  military  posts  in  the  har- 
bor, and  these,  with  the  efficient  Metropolitan  Police,  managed,  by  Thuredav, 
to  hold  the  mob  in  check.  At  that  time  the  volitnteer  companies  of  the  ciij 
were  beginning  to  return'froni  Peinisylvania,'  and  the  leaders  of  the  riot 
plainly  saw  that  further  resistance  to  authority  would  be  dangerous.  So  the 
city,  after  a  sacrifice  of  life  estimated  at  full  four  hundred  ^icrsons,*  and  a 
loss  of  proi)crty,  for  which  it  was  compelled  to  pay,  valued  at  ♦2,000,000,' 
became  quiet  and  orderly.  The  Draft  was 
further  orders  from  Washington,  and  the  Goi 
would  not  he  renewed  in  the  State  of  Nei 
constitutionality  should  be  decided  by  the  coui 
urged  him  to  use  the  military  power  of  the  State  ii 
position.' 

Governor  Seymour  implored  the  President  first  to  suspend  the  Draft 
because  of  alleged  inequality  in  its  o]HTation,  and  to  postpone  it  until  the 
courte  should  pass  judgment  u|>on  it.  The  Executive  agreed  to  suspend  it 
until  a  fair  scrutiny  of 
its  operations  could  be 
had,  but  he  refused  to  post- 
pone it  for  adjudication. 
for  the  I'eason  that  precious 
time  would  thus  be  lost, 
and  the  National  caiwe 
endangered,  for  the  Con- 
federates were  then  sweep- 
ing into  their  military 
ranks  every  able  bodied 
man  they  could  tav  their 
hands  on.  It  was  obvions 
to  all  that  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  Got- 
erTior  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  means  for  securing  the  trinmph 
of  the  Conspirators ;  also,  that  the  theory  involved  in  Jhat  demand,  wheo 
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put  in  practice,  would  be  destructive  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  so 
clearly  declared  in  the  Preamble  to  the  National  Constitution.  It  would  so 
subordinate  the  Legislative  to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  that 
Congress,  which  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  people,  would  have  its 
powers  confined  to  the  duty  of  simply  suggesting  laws  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  ci*eate  by  a  judicial  fiat.  The  theory  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  representative  Government. 

"  After  proper  investigation,  the  Draft  went  peaceably  on ;  the  annies  were 
filled;  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  suspended* 
throughout  the  entire  Republic,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  *  ^^^  ^^' 
vigor,  in  spite  of  formidable  and  organized  opposition,  which  pro- 
longed it.  The  Peace  Faction,  as  essentially  disloyal  in  theory  and  practice  as 
were  the  armed  Confederates,  never  represented  the  great  mass  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Opposition  party  in  the  Free-labor  States.  Its  words  and  deeds  were 
libels  upon  the  genuine  patriotism  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
party.  Yet  the  influence  of  that  active  faction  was  such  as  to  control  the 
political  action  of  the  party,  and  to  hold  back  thousands  from  the  duty  to 
their  country  which  their  patriotic  instincts  would  have  led  them  to  perform. 
But  in  times  of  real,  imminent  danger  to  the  sacred  cause,  they  broke  away 
from  the  thralls  of  the  scheming  demagogues  who  sought  to  make  them 
instruments  of  mischief  to  their  beloved  country,  and  went  nobly  to  battle. 
By  that  Peace  Faction  the  war  was  prolonged  at  least  two  years,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tens  of  thousands  of  precious  lives,  and  tens  of  millions  of 
treasure,  were  wasted.  Its  aims  appeared  no  higher  than  the  control  of  the 
powers  and  emoluments  of  public  oflicers,  and  its  loudest  and  most  popular 
war-cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  Abolitionists !  Down  with  the  Negi-o !" 
That  is  to  say,  "  Cursed  be  all  Christian  Philanthropists !  Away  with  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity.  Crucify  them  I  Cnicify  them  !"  But  the  "  common 
people  "  said  "  No ;"  and  six  months  after  the  terrible  "  three  days  of  July  " 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  when  no  colored  person's  life  was  considered  safe 
there,  a  regiment  of  Negro  soldiers  (Twenty-sixth  United  States  Colored 
Troops),  raised  and  equipped  in  the  space  of  twenty  days  by  the  Loyal 
League  of  that  city,  marched  down  Broadway  for  the  field,  escorted  by 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  cheered  by  thousands 
who  covered  the  sidewalks  and  filled  windows  and  balconies.  Everywhere 
the  recruiting  of  this  class  of  citizens  was  then  going  vigorously  on.  In  that 
business  Massachusetts  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pennsylvania  was  a  worthy 
imitator  in  zeal  and  success.  When,  late  in  1864,  the  writer  visited  General 
WeitzePs  (Twenty-fifth)  corps,  in  front  of  Richmond,  composed  of  colored 
troops,  he  found  a  large  proportion  of  them  from  those  States.* 

We  have  alluded  to  Morgan's  raid  across  the  Ohio  River,  at  about  the 
time  of  Lee's  invasion.    Tlie  leader  of  it  was  the  famous  guerrilla  chief,  John 

•cription.  were  written  on  cards  that  were  placed  in  the  cylinder,  made  of  tin,  in  which  was  a  door.  The  draw> 
Ing^  was  {tublic  A  person,  blindfolded,  stood  by  the  cylinder,  and  when  it  was  tamed  several  times,  so  as  to 
mix  the  cards,  be  thrust  in  his  hanti  and  took  out  one.  This  was  handed  to  the  marshal,  or  his  deputy,  the  name 
on  the  cartl  distinctly  spoken,  and  then  recorded.  This  process  was  repeated,  until  the  required  number  in  the 
township  or  ward  was  drawn. 

>  S4)  etu'lj  as  February,  1868,  a  few  colotcd  recruits  were  raised  in  Philailelphia,  by  Robert  It.  Corson  and 
m  tew  others,  and  sent  to  Boston  to  Join  the  Fifty-fourth  Reidment  there.  Such  was  the  prejudice  there  airainst 
otnployinK  nei^roes  in  the  army,  that  Mr.  CAtnon  was  compelled  to  buy  the  railway  tickets  for  his  recruits,  and 
get  them  into  the  cars,  one  at  a  time  and  place,  to  avoid  ore.iting  excitement.    Fix»m  time  to  time  this  class  of 
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II.  Morgan,  already  mentioned.'  The  raid  about  to  be  considored  had  mani- 
fold objects  in  behalf  of  tlie  Confederacy,  namely,  to  pi-cpare  tlie  way  for 
General  IJuckner,  who  was  in  East  Tennessee  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky, 
to  dash  into  that  State  and  seize  Louisville,  and,  with  Morgan,  capture  and 
plunder  Cincinnati ;  to  fonn  a  nucleus  for  an  armed  counter-revolution  in  ihc 
Northwest,  where  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cin-Ie,"  and  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  of  the  Pcaco  Faction,  were  numerous,  and  to  jircveut  re-enforce 
nionts  from  being  sent  fivini  that  region  to  Meade.  Also  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder  for  himself  and  followers.  So  early  as  the.  middle  of  June,  a 
pioneer  party  of  about  eighty  Kentuckians  crossed  the  Ohio  into  Indiana,  at 
Leavenworth,  to  test  the  temper  of  the  people.     They  swept  through  two  or 

three  coimtiea  iu  that  region  of  the  State,  but  were  captured* 
'^isat"'     *''"'"  making  I  heir  way  back,  by  the  Leavenworth  Home  Guards, 

under  Major  Cleiidenin,  and  the  steamer  Izetlu.     Morgan  started 

northward  a  little  later,'  with  thirty-five  hundred  well-mounted  men  and  mi 

•  Junei;      g"'*s.     He  crossed  the  swollen  Cumberland  River  at  Hurksville,' 

'  Jni  1  a     '•^^"^  dome  opposiiion  from  General  Jacobs's  cavalry,*  and  pushed 

^        "       rapidly  on  to  Columbia,  where  he  was  encountered'  and  kept  in 

check  for  three  hours  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Wolfords 
cai  airy,  niidei-  Captain  C'ai-ter,  who  was  killed  in  tho  affray.  After  partly 
sacking  the  town,  the  raiders  proceeded  to  destroy  a  bridge  over  the  Grx-en 

Itiver,  at   Tcbb's    liend,  where   they  were   confronted'  by  two 

hundred  Jliehigan  troops,  under  Colonel  Mooi-e,  and,  after  i 
desperate  fight  of  several  hours,  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  two 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Moore  was  intrenched,  and  lost  only  »i 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.' 


Ji  voluntR'n.  FHuIly.  B(  Ibt  mi-Idle  uf  Jdh 
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From  Green  River  Morgan  moved  rapidly  upon  Lebanon,  then  occupied 
by  a  thin  regiment,  under  Colonel  Hanson.  His  demand  for  a  surrender 
being  refused,  the  raiders  tried  for  several  hours  to  capture  the  place.  Then 
they  charged  into  the  town,  set  it  on  fire,  and  captured  Hanson  and  his  men, 
with  a  battery.  In  this  conflict  Morgan's  brother  was  killed.  At  dusk,  the 
Confederates  left  the  ruined  village,  pushed  rapidly  northward,  by  way  of 
Bardstown,  in  a  drenching  rain,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  Tth,"  ^ 
theif  advance  reached  the  Ohio,  at  Brandenburg,  about  forty 
miles  below  Louisville.  Morgan  had  fought  and  plundei-ed  on  his  way  from 
Lebanon,  and  his  ranks  had  been  swelled  by  Kentucky  secessionists  to  more 
than  four  thousand  men,  with  ten  guns.  The  advance  of  Rosecrans  against 
Bragg  at  about  this  time  had  prevented  the  co-operation  of  Buckner,  and 
Morgan  determined  to  push  on  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  in  an  independent 
movement. 

At  Brandenburg,  Morgan  captured  two  stearaei-s^  {McConihs  and  Alice 
Dean),  and,  on  the  8th,*  proceeded  to  cross  the  river  upon  them, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  Indiana  militia,  and  two  gun- 
boats that  were  patroling  the  Ohio.  When  his  rear-guard  was  ascending  the 
Indiana  shore,  and  one  of  the  steamers  was  a  blazing  ruin  in  the  stream,'  a 
force,  equal  to  Morgan's,  under  General  Hobson,*  which  had  been  pursuing, 
reached  Brandenburg.  Steamboats  were  procured,  and,  before  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  Hobson  and  his  little  army  were  on  Indiana  soil. 
At  the  same  time,  a  greater  portion  of  General  Judah's  division,  stationed  in 
the  section  of  Kentucky  between  the  Cumberland  and  BaiTen  rivers,  had 
been  concentrated  and  put  in  motion  for  the  capture  of  Morgan.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky  cavalry,  and 
went  up  the  Ohio  River  in  boats  to  intercept  the  raiders. 

Morgan  pushed  northward  to  Corydon,  the  capital  of  Harrison  County, 
before  Avhich  he  appeared  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th.  There  he  was  resisted 
by  the  Home  Guards ;  but  these  were  overpowered,  the  town  was  pillaged, 
citizens  were  murdered,  three  hundred  horses  were  seized,  and  a  new  system 
of  plunder  was  inaugurated,  by  demanding  of  the  owner  of  each  mill  and 
factory  one  thousand  dollars  in  currency,  as  a  condition  of  the  safety  of  his 
property  from  the  flames.  Having  completed  his  work  at  Cory  don,  Morgan 
pushed  on  to  Salem,  the  capital  of  Washington  County,  the  next  morning, 
captured  between  three  and  four  hundred  militia,  pillaged  the  place,  destroyed 
railway  property,  and  received  a  thousand  dollars  each  from  three  mill- 
owners.  In  this  way  ho  went  on,  from  village  to  village,  in  the  direction  of 
Ohio,  plundering,  destroying,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants 
almost  without  hinderance,  until  the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  near  Vernon, 
on  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railway,  he  encountered  stout  resistance 
and  defiance  from  about  twelve  hundred  militia,  under  Colonel  Lowe. 

•everal  times  mtwtered  out  uf  the  Bcrvice,  and  then  she  would  rc-cniist  in  another  rc^roeiit.    Her  name  was 
Uzzie  Compton. 

*  The  McComhti  was  first  seized,  and,  while  lying  in  the  stream,  gave  a  signal  of  distress,  when  the  fine 
st^ftmer,  Alice  I>ean,  appeared.  The  laiter  ran  alongside  the  McCombs^  when  she  was  seized,  and  pressed  Into 
Morgan'"  service.  When  no  longer  needed  she  was  burnt,  with  property  valued  at  $60,000.  The  McComb»  was 
n<»t  destroyed. 

*  Composed  of  the  forces  of  Generals  Hohsoa,  Wolford,  and  Shnclileford,  consisting  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Kentucky  troops.  These  had  formed  a  Junction  at  Lebanon  on  the  6th,  and.  hy  order  of  Oene*nl  Bnrnside, 
Ilobaon  was  directed  to  assume  tiic  general  cotumand,  and  pursue  Moi^n  until  he  was  overtaken. 
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Morgan  was  now  assured  that  Indiana  was  aroused  because  of  bis  in  vi- 
sion. There  was,  indeed,  a  great  uprising  of  the  people,  but  not  in  a  war 
the  Conspirators  had  desired  and  hoped  for.  The  victories  at  Gettysburg 
and  on  the  Mississippi  had  made  their  friends  in  that  region  exceedingly  cir 
cumspect,  and  the  counter-revolution  had  been  postponed  to  a  more  pro- 
pitious time.  It  was  now  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  loyal  people. 
News  of  this  sudden  and  formidable  invasion  had  reached  Indianapolis,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  on  the  9th.*     Governor  Morton  ^  instantlv 

■  Julv,  1868.     ,  ...  • 

issued  a  call  for  all  the  citizens  to  seize  arms  and  turn  out  in  a 
body  to  expel  the  intruders.  The  response  was  wonderful,  and  thrilled  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country  with  joy,  for  it  revealed  the  amazing  latent  power 
which  the  Government  might,  at  any  time,  rely  upon  for  help.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  GoA^ernor's  call  was  issued,  sixty-live  thousand  citizens 
had  tendered  their  services,  and  were  hastenins:  to  military  rondezAoas. 
Party  feeling  was  laid  aside  in  the  immediate  i)resence  of  danger,  and  only 
the  disloyal  Peace  Faction,  Avhich  never,  as  we  liave  observed,  represented 
the  great  body  of  the  Opi)Osition,  refused  to  respond.  Within  the  space  of 
three  days,  thirty  thousand  Indianians  were  organized  and  armed,  and 
appeared  in  the  field  at  various  points. 

Morgan  was  now  alarmed.  He  moved  quickly  from  the  presence  of 
Lowe's  troops,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  pressing  on,  his  men  in  scat- 
tered detachments  plundering  as  before,  he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Har- 
rison, just  within  the  borders  of  Ohio,  preparatory  to  making  his  way  back 
to  Kentucky  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  knew  that  Hobson  was  in  his  rear, 
and  Judah  on  his  flank,  and  that  thousands  of  armed  Indianians  were  bloi-k- 
ing  every  route,  however  circuitous,  for  a  retrograde  movement ;  so  he 
determined  to  strike  the  Ohio  at  some  point  where  he  might  cross  over  into 
Western  Virginia,  or  Northeastern  Kentucky,  and  make  his  way  back  to 
Tennessee  with  his  plunder.* 

When  Morgan  left  Harrison,  Hobson,  who  was  pressing  on  in  his  track 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day  (notwithstanding  his  inability  to  get  fresb 
horses,  because  Morgan  had  seized  them),  had  so  gained  upon  the  invader, 
that  there  was  not  more  than  half  a  day's  march  between  them.  Morgan 
quickened  his  pace,  exchanged  his  jaded  horses  for  fresh  ones  from  the  pas'- 
tures  of  Ohio  farmers,  and  plundered  somewhat  less  for  want  of  time.  He 
swept  around  a  few  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  (where  Burnside,  like  Wallace 
the  year  before,'  had  declared  martial  law,*  and  called  upon  the 
citizens  to  defend  their  homes  ^),  and  pushing  on  through  the  rich 
southern  tier  of  counties  in  Ohio,'  struck  the    river  at    Buffington    Ford, 

*  See  page  45S,  Tolnme  I. 

*  A  commlaslon  appointed  by  the  State  of  Indhina  to  consider  the  claims  of  citizens  to  payment  for  h^«eH 
incurred  by  Morgan^s  raid,  closefl  their  labors  in  December,  1S67,  when  they  had  audited  claiua  to  the  amoa»t 
of  $41^000. 

*  See  page  608,  volanic  IL 

<  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  11th  and  12th  of  July,  nearly  12,000  men  were  formvd  into  regiments;  and 
a  call  of  Mayor  Harris  for  8,000  mountetl  v<»lunteer»,  to  Intercept  the  raiders,  was  lully  responded  to  wittit 
twenty-four  hours.  For  want  of  horses,  arms,  and  equipments,  they  were  not  ready  for  the  field  until  Morgsa 
had  swept  by. 

*  When  they  came  to  the  Little  Miami  railway,  enst  of  Cincinnati,  thoy  obstnictedtbe  tracks  to  that  when* 
train  came  down,  the  locomotive  was  thrown  from  the  road,  wonndlne  the  engineer  and  killtnc  the  ftr^-nw-i- 
Then  the  raiders  rushed  from  a  wood  near  by,  captured  and  paroled  two  hundred  unarmed  recmita,  and  bonit 
the  train. 
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a  short  distance  above  Pomeroy,  where  the  stream  is  divided  by  Buffing- 
ton  Island.  His  situation  liad  been  growing  more  critical  every  hour. 
Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  like  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  had  summoned 
the  people  to  arms,  and  the  uprising  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  was  like  that 
of  the  sister  State  on  the  west,  and  with  like  effect  upon  the  friends  and  foes 
of  the  Government.  The  people  did  all  they  could  to  assist  Hobson  in  his 
wearisome  chase,  by  harassing  the  raiders,  obstructing  the  roads,  and 
removing  or  protecting  Government  property  at  different  points.  General 
Judah,  who  had  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with  most  of  his  division,  was  sent 
up  the  river  with  his  command,  in  boats,  to  head  off  the  invadei*s,  and  bodies 
of  militia  were  directed  to  move  down  from  the  north  for  the  same  purpose. 
Gun-boats  were  also  patrolling  the  Ohio  to  dispute  his  passage  of  it.  Yet 
Morgan  moved  on  audaciously,  plundering  as  he  went,  with  a  seeming  assur- 
ance that  he  was  invincible,  until,  at  length,  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
turning  from  his  line  of  march  to  Berlin,  in  Jackson  County,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  large  number  of  animals.  There  he  was  confronted  by  a 
small  force  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Runkle,  so  well  displayed,  that,  after 
spending  much  precious  time  in  real  or  feigned  movements  for  attack, 
Morgan  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp,  but  oitly  to  find  himself  unexpectedly 
involved  in  a  net  of  difficulties.  Union  forces  were  concentrating  upon  him 
from  different  points.  Runkle  was  following  him  from  Berlin ;  Hobson  was 
within  a  few  hours'  ride,  on  the  west ;  three  regiments  from  Scammon's 
Kanawha  division  had  come  down  from  Parkersburg,  and  were  watching  for 
him ;  General  Judah,  who  had  landed  at  Portsmouth,  was  moving  up  with 
his  whole  division,  from  the  southeast,  and  all  the  fords  in  that  region  were 
watched  by  gun-boats. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  Morgan  and  his  men,  when,  on  the  1 8th 
of  July,  they  reached  the  Ohio  at  Buffington  Ford,  and  attempted  to  cross 
the  river,  under  cover  of  artillery.  There  a  severe  engagement  occurred,  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  General  Judah's  cavalry  struck  Morgan's 
flank,  the  head  of  Hobson's  column,  under  General  Shackleford,  struck  his 
rear,  and  two  armed  vessels,  near,  Buffington  Island,  opened  upon  his  front. 
Hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  about  eight  hundred  of  the  raiders  surrendered, 
and  the  remainder,  leaving  all  their  plunder  behind  them,^  and  led  by  Mor- 
gan, fled  up  the  river,  and  attempted  to  cross  to  Belleville  by  swimming 
their  horses.  The  gun-boat  Moore^  Lieutenant-commanding  Fitdi,  intei^ 
fered,  and  after  about  three  hundred  had  thus  escaped,  the  remainder,  still 
led  by  Morgan,  fled  inland  to  McArthur,  and,  on  a  zig-zag  line,  pushed  on  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  fighting  squads  of  militia,  burning  bridges,  and 
plundering  a  little,  until  they  were  enveloped  by  militia  and  Home  Guards, 
near  New  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Columbiana  County,  with  Shackleford's 
pursuing  column  in  their  rear,  and  compelled  to  surrender,*  first 
informally  to  Major  Rae,  of  Shackleford's  cavalry,  and,  half  an  *^^'^/*' 
hour  later,  formally  to  Shackleford  himself.    Thus  ended,  in  death 

*  This  plunder  consisted  of  lumber  and  pleasure- wagons;  silks  and  other  dry -goods  of  every  kind,  taken 
fWim  merchants;  hags  full  of  inen*s,  womcn^s,  and  children's  clothing;  jewelry,  horses,  and  moles,  and  a  large 
amonnt  of  money. 

At  the  opening  of  this  battle  the  venerable  Daniel  McCook.  the  father  of  seven  sons  who  were  distinguished 
In  the  Union  army,  was  mortally  wounded.  One  of  his  son.*.  General  Hohert  L  McC<»'>k.  had  been  hnitally 
murdered  by  a  party  of  guerrillas,  while  sick,  and  riding  in  a  carriage  frum  Athens  to  Decherd,  in  Tennessee. 
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or  captivity,  the  career  of  more  than  four  thousand  bold  raiders,  who  ente 
the  Free-labor  States  three  weeks  before,  excepting  a  little  more  than  th 
hundred,  who  escaped  at  Belleville,  under  Colonel  Adam  R.  Johnson,  ar 


found  refuge  in  Southwestern  Virginia.     Morgan  and  several  of  his  office^    z 
were  taken  to  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  and  confined  in  felon  cells 
the  Penitentiary,  from  which  the  leader  and  six  of  his  captains  escaped 
November  following,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Confederate  lines 
Northern  Georgia.' 

Tliis  was  one  of  the  most  daring,  reckless,  and  foolish  raids  of  the  wa 


and  the  leader,  instead  of  receiving  an  ovation,  as  he  afterward  did,  at  Rie^ 
mond,  as  a  hero  worthy  of  honor,  should  have  been  cashiered  as  a  freeboot 
who  had  robbed  friends  and  foes  alike  for  his  own  benefit.    Instead  of  assi: 
ing  the  Confederate  cause,  he  damaged  it  most  seriously  by  arousing 
intense  action  the  then  comparatively  half-slumbering  martial  spirit  oft 
loyalists  in  the  Ohio  region,  and  lessening  the  chances  for  that  counter-rev^  ^3^ 
lution  which  the  Confederates  so  much  (fesired  and  relied  upon.     As   s£m.Mi 
exhibition  of  endurance  in  man  and  beast,  that  raid,  was  wonderful,  pursn^E-^ 
and  pui-ftuers  sharing  alike  in  that  respect..    For  three  week*  the  race  h^m*-l 
continued  without  cessation,  at  the  averaee  rate  of  thirtv-five  miles  a  dav. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Conspirators,  at  this  time,. were  sweepim'^i^ 
into  their  military  ranks  every  able-bodied  man  they  could  lay  their  ham  ^^ 
on.     By  a  law  of  the  Confederate  "Congress^"  passed  in   1862,  Davis  w^^* 
authonzed  to  call  into  the  military  service  all  "  white  residents  of  the  Co»i- 
federate  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except! usT 
exempts."     The  first  class,  or  those  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  w^T^ 
called  out  in  1862.     After  the  battle  at  Gettvsburijr,  and  the  discomfiture  of 

Lee,  Davis  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
*''"*^^^'     States,"  calling  out  all  who  wei*e  liable  to  bear  anns,  between  tb^ 

ages  of  eighteen  and  foity-five  years.  It  was  supposed  that  tliJ® 
would  summon  to  the  field  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men ; 
but  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  ninety  thousand  remained  subject  to 
conscription.  There  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  substitutes  in  the  arnny> 
for  planters  and  plantcTs'  sons  were  genei'ally  unwilling  to  take  the  fieWi 
excepting  as  officers ;  and  it  was  reported  that  there  were  at  least  ten  tho^^ 
sand   fraudulent    sul>stitute  papers   held  by  persons  not  in  service.     Axid 


Tho  father,  living  in  Cincinnati,  heard  that  the  ninrderer  of  his  .son  was  with  Morgan,  ami,  undor  the  Impttl*^ 
strong  resentment,  took  his  riflo  and  joined  Ooneral  Judah  as  a  volunteer.     He  waa  shot,  and  died  two  «i*T* 
afterward. 

>  Morgan  made  his  way  fmm  the  prison,  when  he  ei^caped,  with  Captain  Hines,  who  left  In  hit  ocD  th9    ^ 
lowing  note,  dsited  "C^ll  No.  20,  November  20,  1S6S.     Commencement,  November  4,  1868.    Conclasion, 
ber  20,  1S68.    Number  of  hours  of  hi>w»r  yter  day.  three.   Tools,  two  small  knives.     La  patUnee  et  anUr^\ 
ton/ruit  t$t  doux.    By  order  of  my  six  honorable  confe<lenite8.*'    This  was  an  outline  history  of  the  met 
their  escape.    They  dug  through  the  floors  of  their  cells,  composed  of  cement  and  nine  Inches  of  brickwork, 
an  air-chamber  below,  and  then  through  the  soft  earth  under  the  fountlatlon  walls  of  the  penitentiary, 


passage  Into  the  yard.    Ca])tain  Ilines  Bui>erintended  this  engineering.    They  had  furnished  themaelvrt  wf       ,J 
strong  rope,  made  of  K-dclothes,  with  which  they  scaled  the  walls.    They  had,  by  Bomo  means,  procnied'^^^\ 


zens'  clothes,  in  which  they  escaped.    Morgan  and  Hines  went  Immediately  to  the  railway  atatioo  (one  ^^^\j 
in  the  mornina:.  November  2SX  and  traveled  toward  Cincinnati.     When  near  there,  they  went  to  the  bfik^     . 
the  rear  car,  with  it  slackened  the  speed  of  the  train,  Jumped  off,  made  their  way  to  the  OhUi,  and,  eroasiivi  *- 
a  skllf  rowed  by  a  boy,  found  shelter  with  sympathizing  fHcnds  In  Kentucky.    The  utter  earoleasnett  rf    ^^ 
officer  In  charge  of  the  prisoners.  In  not  examining  the  cells,  cave  them  the  opportunity  to  escape.     A  rewarf 
one  thousand  dollars  was  offered  f«»r  Morgan,  ''dead  or  alive;"  but  the  first  positive  news  concerning  him  ^^ 
an  account  of  his  ovation  at  Richmond.     For  a  more  minute  account  of  this  famous  raid,  see  a  Tolamo  entltl^ 
Morgan  and  his  Captors,  by  Reverend  F.  Senour. 
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oosely   were   military  affaire  managed,  that  desertere,  Btragglers,  and 

*xitees  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  enrolled. 

In  view  of  these  ugly  facts  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederate 

i€?s  at  nearly  all  points,  Jefferson  Davis  issued  another  proc- 

ation,*  in  which  he  urged  the  immediate  return  to  the  anny     *  *V^"  ^* 

ill  absentees,  and  alleged  that  if  one-fourth  or  one-half  of 

ri,  should  do  so,  there  would  be  sufficient  strength  to  achieve  the  inde- 

l€?nce  of  the  Confederacy.     He  offered  to  grant  full  amnesty  and  pardon 

1 1  who  should  immediately  return  to  the  ranks,  excepting  such  as  had 

t   twice  convicted  of  desertion.     He  appealed  to  the  women,  asking  them 

t  ake  care  that  none  who  owe  sen'ice  in  the  field  shall  be  sheltered  at 
e  from  the  disgrace  of  having  deserted  their  duty  to  their  families,  to 
r  country,  and  to  their  God."  But  it  had  become  a  hard  task  to  draw  men 
k:  into  the  ranks  by  pei-suasion.  No  bounties  seemed  to  have  been  offered 
r  the  passage  of  the  Conscription  Act  in  1862,  nor  efforts  made  to  fill  up 
r^nks  with  volunteers.  So  the  Conspiratore  used  their  usurped  power 
I  a  high  hand,  and  men  and  supplies  were  forced  into  the  service  at  the 
I't  of  the  bayonet,  as  it  were.  An  agent  was  appointed  in  every  county 
eize,  if  necessaiy,  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  at  about  the 
e  of  1 863,  the  "  Congress  "  at  Richmond  passed  an  act  Avhich  declared 
•y  white  man  in  the  Confederacy,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty- 

yearSy  to  be  m  the  viilitarg  service^  and  subject  to  the  articles  ofxcar  and 
^<xry  discipline  and  penalties  ;  and  that  vpon  failure  to  report  for  4^ty 
I  military  station  within  a  certain  time^  fie  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
th  as  a  deserter.  The  history  of  civilized  nations  has  no  parallel  to  thie 
[>otic  act.  Davis  and  his  fellow-conspiratore  had  then  reached  a  critical 
It  in  their  wicked  game,  and  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  every  man,  niin 
ry  family,  waste  all  the  property  in  the  Confederacy,  and  see  their  section 
the  Republic  converted  into  a  wilderness*  in  a  desperate  effort  to  win, 
1  knowing  that  failure  would  be  ruin  to  themselves.  They  seemed  to 
ard  the  "  common  people  "  as  of  no  account,  excepting  as  docile  instru- 
cits  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  slave-holding  Oligarchy. 
Xet  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  armies  of 
ade  and  Lee,  which  we  left  occupying  opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac* 
-  will  first  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  observe  some  operations  on  the 
^ginia  Peninsula,  designed  to  be  co-operative  with  the  Army  of  the 
^omac. 

It  had  been  determined  early  in  the  campaign  to  menace  Richmond  by  a 
•^Jcnpation  of  the  Peninsula  which  McClellan  evacuated  the  year  before, 
fieral  Keyes,  then  in  the  Department  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of 
fieral  Dix,  had  been  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  that  were  to  effect 
He  concentrated  a  considerable  body  of  troops  at  Yorktown,  and  so 
^n  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Lee  was  moving  toward  the  Potomac,  Keyes 
^  directed  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Richmond,  then  held  by  a  few 
•^ps  under  Henry  A.  Wise.  Colonel  Spear,  with  his  Eleventh  Pennsyl- 
^ia  and  detaehments  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  cavalry,  about  one 

*  See  Dotloe  ofUie  manlfeetA  of  HowpII  Cobb  ftn«1  Tlobcrt  Toombs,  note  2,  page  471,  rolame  IL 
'  SeefsgeTfii 
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thousand  strong,  made  a  sudilen  daeh*  upon  Wliite  Ilouee,'  drove  the  Confed- 
erates from  the  post,  and  ])iished  on  to  a  ]>oitit  within  ten  niUett  of 
*  "^"laat*'  Iiichmond,  alarming  Wise,  the  citizens,  and  the  Confederate  authiw- 
itioa  to  BHoh  a  degree,  that  orders  wore  issued  for  the  elosing 
of  all  places  of  business,  and  causing  the  Mayor  to  call  upon  the  iahabitanti 
to  "Remember  New  Orleans,"  and  to  aiTay  themselves  in  defense  of  their 
homes.  Turning  northwanl,  Spear  galloped  to  Hanover  Court-IIoiise  and 
beyond,  destroying  the  railway  and  capturing  General  W,  IT.  F.  Lee, 
wounded  at  Bi-verly  Ford.  Then  sweeping  through  King  William  County,  he 
returned  to  White  House,  then  held  by  Keyes,  who,  on  the  1  st  of  Julv,  moved 
five  or  six  thousand  troops  toward  the  Chickahominy,  under  Geroi-al  Gettvs, 
with  fifteen  hunda-d  cavalry  in  advance,  with  orders  to  push  on  north  of 
Richmond,  destroy  the  i-ailway  bridge  over  the  South  Anna,  and  so  cut 
Lee's  con  mm  ideation  8  with  the  Confedentte  capital.  This,  and  inueb  more 
that  was  expected,  was  not  aceomplislied,  and  Keyes  fell  back,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  Confederates  in  and  aronnd  Kichmond. 

When  Lee  eseaped  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Sleade  determined  to 
follow  him  along  the  route  pui-sued  by  McClellan  in  his  race  with  the  same 
foe  the  year  before,  keeping  close  to  the  eastern  i>l'ipes  of  the  Blue  Riilge, 
and  using  its  gaps  as  eiri-nmstancei 
might  dictate.  Only  his  cavalry 
advance,  under  General  GregK,  en- 
tei-ed  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Thai 
leader  crosse<l  tlie  Potomac  at  II«r 
per's  Ferry  on  the  day  when  Lm 
passt'd  over  above,  and,  pushing  on 
to  Shepherdatown,  he  there  eneonn- 
tered,  fought  and  beat  Confederal* 
cavalry  under  Fitzhutrli  Lee,  caeh 
party  being  dismounted,  on  aeeounl 
of  the  ground  being  rough  and 
wooded,  and  caeh  losing  aliout  one 
one  Inindred  men. 

On  the  17th  and  ISth  of  July, 
Meade's  army  crossed  the  Potomat, 
chicfiy  at  and  near  Berlin,  and 
moved  rapidly  southward  by  way  of  Lovettsville,  Union,  ■L'^pperville,  and 
Warrenton,  sidzing  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Kidge  on  its  way.  Its  route  irat 
that  which  it  had  followed  northward  under  Hooker  a  few  weeks  \refore.  U 
reached  Warrenton  on  the  Vuth  of  July,  after  a  detention  at  Manassas  Gtf, 
wheiv  3[eade  had  been  led  to  exjiect  an  engagement  of  the  two  armies  in  largf 
force.  At  that  time  Meade  had  the  start  of  Lee  in  the  race  tow^ard  Itifb- 
mond,  the  latter  having  halted  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  endeavored  to  recall  or 
distract  his  antagonist  by  a  feint  of  recrossiiig  the  Potomac.  He  failed,  aw 
pushed  his  eolumns  rapidly  up  tiie  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  meet  the  dango* 
which  threatened  his  front  and  fiank.  He  knew  (hat  a  more  vigilant  »ad 
active  commander  than  McClellan  was  his  competitor  in  the  race  for  th 
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prize  of  victory.  His  heavy  columns  presBcd  on  near  the  mountain  paBst-e, 
and  Buford,  who,  with  his  cavalry,  had  pushed  well  up  into  Ktanassus  Uap, 
thought  he  discovered  the  presence  of  a  greater  part  of  Lee's  army  thei-e  and 
at  Front  Royal,  and  reported  accordingly.  Meade,  believing  it  to  be  Lee's 
intention  to  press  through  the  Gap,  ordered  a  lai^e  part  of  his  army  to 
march  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  dii-ecting  French,  with  the  Third  (Sickles'e)  " 
Corps,  then  guarding  Ashby's  Gap,  to  hasten  forward  to  the  support  of 
Buford,  who  was  calling  for  re-en forcements.  This  was  done  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  the  corps  reached  Piedmont  before  dark,  Bimey's  division, 
temporarily  under  the  command  of  General  Hobart  Ward,  was  sent  imme- 
diately forward  to  Buford's  aid,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  and 
on  the  following  day*  there  was  a  warm  engagement  at  Wap- 
ping'a  Heights,  where  the  Third  and  Fourth  Maine — Kearney's  ''j^**' 
veterans — and  the  Excelsior  (New  York)  Brigade,  led  by  Geaeral 
Spinola,  gained  ivnown  by  successful  chaises  under  the  direction  of  General 
Prince,  which  drove  the  Confederates.  The  latter  consiiitcd  of  onoof  Ewell's 
brigades,  which  had  been  holding  the  Gap  while  a  portion  of  Lee's  army  was 
passing  by ;  and  when,  the  next  morning,  the  National  troops  pressed  on  to 
Front  Royal,  Lee's  colmnns  had  all  passed,  and  there  was  no  foe  to  assail. 
Meade  was  disappointed.  His  detention  at  the  Gap  had  given  Lee  a  gi-eat 
advantage,  who  now  swept  rapidly  around  the  riglit  flank  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  througli  Chester  Gap,  and  took  position  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Rappahannock,  Meade  advanced  slowly  to  that  stream,  when  Lee  retired 
to  Cul|>epper  Coiirt-House.     Then  the  opposing  armies  rested  for  some  time. 

Troops  were  now  drawn  from  each  army  and  sent  to  other  fields  of  ser- 
vice. Bragg  was  then  severely  pressed  by  Rosecrans,  in  Tennessee,  and 
Lee  was  ordered  to  detach  Long- 
street's  corps*  to  his  as- 
sistance.  1  his  reduc- 
tion of  his  army  compelled  I^ee  to 
take  a  strictly  defensive  position. 
This  fact  was  revealed  by  reton 
noiesanccB  of  Meade's  cavalrj  »bei\ 
the  latter  moved  his  whole  army 
across  the  Rappahan-  ^ 
nock,'  pressed  Lee  back,  '' 

pushed  two  corps  forward  to  the 
Rapid  Anna,  and  occupied  Culpep- 
per Court-Uousc,  and  the  region 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named 
The    Confederates    had    destro\ed 

the  bridges  over  all  the  streams  \>e-  __ 

hind  them,  but  tempoi-ary  ones  were 
so  quickly  constructed,  that  Meade's  advance  was  not  checked. 

Jjce  took  a  strong  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rapid  Aima — too 
strong  for  a  prudent  commander  like  Meade  to  attempt  to  carry  by  direct 
assault;  so  he  planne<l  a  flank  movement,  and  was  about  to  attempt  its 
execution,  when  his  army  was  suddenly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  (Howard's  and  Slocum's)  for 
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service  elBewhcrc.  These  weit  placed  under  the  eoininaiid  of  Goiieral 
HookiT,  and  sent  to  i-e-cnforce  llic  Army  of  tlic  Gumberland  iu  Southeastern 
Teunessec  and  Noilheru  Georgia.     Meade  «-aa  now,  in  turn,  placed  la  > 

defensive  position 
for  awhile,  bat, 
finally,  when  iwr 
recruits  came  in, 
and  troo|)s,  whid 
had  been  takn 
from  his  amir  xai 
sent  to  New  Yort 
to  prevent  interfn- 
ence  with  the  draft. 
rclunied,  at  abcml 
the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, he  resolvei. 
to  make  an  offc^ 
sive  movement. 

Meade's  cav»lT" 
meanwhile,  had  **^ 
been  idle.  On  the  Ist  of  Antrnst,  Bnford,  with  hia  division,  eroHScd  * 
Itappahanuock  lUvor  at  Kajipahannock  Station,  and  with  gi-eat  gallant 
pushed  Stuart's  cavalry  buck  almost  to  Culpepper  Coart-House,  ■- 
Hudden  and  unexpecteii  to  Stuart  was 
this  dash  of  his  Ibc  across  the  river, 
and  so  vigorous  was  the  ansanlt  and 
pursuit,  that  he  and  hh  staff  came 
very  near  l)eiiig  captured  at  )iis  liead- 
quarters,  on  an  eminence  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Brandy  Station.  Tliey 
were  aliout  to  dine  at  a  table  sum]>- 
tuonsly  furnished  by  the  family  of  ] 
Henry  Miller,  the  owner  of  the  honse, 
when  the  near  presence  of  their  foe 
was  announced.  The  daring  leader 
and  his  followers  instantly  decamped, 
and  left  the  dinner  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Union  officers,  Buford  pursued 
to  the  vicinity  of  Auburn,  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Minor  Hotts,'  where  he  was  confronted  by  Stuart's  8tr<:>* 
infantry  Hujiports,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  fighting  as  he  fell  back,  wt»" 
he,  in  turn,  was  i-e-cnforced  by  the  First  Corps,  and  the  pursuing  foe  hal  t*^ 
In  that  engagement  Buford  lost  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  of  wh*'' 
sixteen  were  killed. 


■M<f,-  \.  flTf 
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A  month  later'  General  Kilpatrick  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Fort 
Conway,  below   Fredericksburg,   drove   the   Confederates,   and      ,  ^     , 
burned  two  gun-boats  which  they  liad  captui-ed  on  the  Poto-        iso. 
mac  and  placed  on  the  Rappahannock  fur  future  use.     A  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  afterward,*  General  Ple.isanton,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock at  the  fords  above  Fredericksburg  in  three  colnmns,  commanded 
respectively  by  Buford,  Kilpatrick,  and  Gi-eu:g,  supported  by  the  Second 


Co, 


irps, 


inder  General  Warren.     Stuart's  cavalry  we;e  pressed  back  to  the 


Rapid  Anna  with  a  loss,  on  his  part,  of  two  guns.     It  was  this  reconnoissance 
which  revealed  the  fact  of  Longstreet's  departure,  when  Meade  was  embold- 
ened to  cross  the  Rappahannock  with  his  whole  army. 
[  General  Meade,  as  we  have  observed,  contemplated  a  forward  movement 

t  early  in  October.  On  the  lOtli  he  sent  Buford,  with  his  cavalrj-  division, 
i  to  uncover  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rapid  Anna,  prei)aratory  to  advancing  the 
First  and  Sixth  Corps.  Lee,  having  heard  of  the  reduction  of  Meade's  army 
by  the  sending  away  of  two  corps,  was  preparing  for  an  offensive  movement 
at  the  same  lime.  He  felt  Inmsclf  comi>ctont  to  cope  with  his  antagonist, 
and  proposed,  it  is  said,  the  audacious  measure  of  a  direct  march  on  Wash- 
ington in  full  foree,  with  a  willingness  to  leave  Richmond  uncovered,  if 
necessary,  and  exchange  capitals.'  Davis  would  not  allow  it,  and  Lee  con- 
tCQtecl  himself  with  an  attempt  to  turn  Meade's  riglit  flank,  and  get  Ijetween 
liim  and  the  National  capital.     His  chief  object  was  to  cripple  Mea<le,  and 
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keep  him,  till  winter,  near  Washington,  so  that  more  troops  might  be  sent 
from  Virginia  to  assist  Bragg,  Davis's  favorite,  then  below  Chattanooga,  in 
need  of  help.     So,  on  the  day  before  Buford's  cavalry  marched  on  the  Rapid 
Anna,  Lee  crossed  it*  in  force,  and  along  unfrequented  and  circui- 
tous roads  by  way  of  Madison  Court-House,  and  over  Robert-       ^  *' 
son's  River,  gained  Meade's  right  before  that  commander  suspected 
the  movement.     It  was  iiret  revealed  by  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of  Kil- 
patrick's  cavalry,  who  were  holding  the  advanced  posts  on  the    National 
right.     These  were  driven  back  on  Culpepper  by  Stuart.*     Satis-      ^  ^^  ^^ 
lied  that  his  riijht  was  turned,  Meade  instantly  sent  back  his 
trains,  and  at  a  little  past  midnight*  retreated  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, blowing  up  the  bridge  at  Rappahannock  Station,  behind  him.    Lee 
advanced  to  Culpepper  a  few  hours  later,  where  he  halted  his  main  force, 
while  Stuart  followed  as  closely  to  Meade  as  Pleasanton,  who  covered  the 
retreat,  would  allow.     That  night  Pleasanton  also  crossed  the  river. 

Informed,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th,  that  Lee  had  halted  at  Culpepper, 
Meade  felt  that  his  retreat  might  have  been  premature.  Acting  upon  such 
presumption,  he  pushed  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corpi^with  Buford's 
cavalry,  back  across  the  Rappahannock  to  the  vicinity  of  Brandy  Station. 
The  mounted  men  pressed  on  toward  Culpepper,  where  Meade  intended  to 
offer  battle  to  Lee,  but  the  latter  had  not  waited  for  his  antagonist.  On  that 
morning  he  had  commenced  another  flanking  movement  to  gain  Meade's 
rear,  and  the  two  armies,  for  several  hours,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
friendly  countermarch  on  nearly  parallel  roads. 

Meade  was  first  advised  of  this  new  and  dangerous  movement  of  his  foe 
by  General  Gregg,  who  had  been  watching  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Rappa- 
hannock with  the  Third  Corps  (French's)  below  him.  Lee's  van  assailed 
Gregg  and  drove  him  back,  and  then  the  main  column  of  the  Confederates 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Warrenton,  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Waterloo, 
where  Jackson  passed  over  the  previous  year  when  flanking  Pope.*  Meade 
at  once  fell  back,  crossed  the  river,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  Catlett's 
Station.  Fortunately  Lee  was  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  Meade's 
army  at  that  time,  or  he  might,  by  turning  aside,  have  demolished  the  Third 
Corps  with  his  overwhelming  force.  Gregg  was  surrounded,  attacked,  and 
routed,  at  Jeffersonton,  north  of  Hazel  River,  after  a  gallant  fight,*  with  a 
loss  of  about  five  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  made  prisoners. 

Now**  the  veteran  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Virginia 
commenced  a  third  race  northward,  over  nearly  the  same  course 

rf  Oct.  18. 

pursued  on  former  like  occasions,  Lee  aiming  to  strike  Meade's 
line  of  retreat  along  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  and  the  latter 
using  every  energy  to  prevent  him.  Lee  pressed  on  to  Warrenton  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  prepared  to  advance  from  that  point  in  two 
columns,  his  left  under  A.  P.  Hill,  by  the  Warrenton  turnpike  to  New  Balti- 
more, and  so  on  to  Bristow  Station,  and  his  right,  under  Ewell,  by  way  of 
Auburn  Mills  and  Greenwich,  for  the  same  destination.  This  movement  was 
begun  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.     Meanwhile  there  had  been  collisions. 

*  See  patre4A8,  volume  II. 

*  His  command  was  composed  of  the  Fourth  and  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania,  and  Fintt  Nvw  York  Cavalry, 
and  Tenth  Nuw  York  Infiuitrjr. 
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In  the  audaciouB  movement  of  Lee  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  Bull's  Rud, 
and   his  retreat  behind  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  foiling  maneuvers  of 
Meade,  each  army  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  five  hundred  men.    The 
Confederates  claimed  to  have  captured  two  thousand  prisoners,  besides  over 
four  hundred  taken  by  General  J.  D.  Imboden,  w^ho,  while  in  the  Shenan- 
doah, watching  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  suddenly  swept  down  upon 
Charlestown,  not  far  from  Harper's  Feriy,  on  the  day  when  Lee 
"^J^*"^^  began  his  retreat,'  seized  the  post,  and  bore  away  prisoners  and 
stores.    He  had  scarcely  secured  these,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
fall  back,  fighting  a  superior  Union  force  which  had  come  up  from  Harper's 
Ferry,  all  the  way  to  Berryville.     There,  under  cover  of  darkness,  Imboden 
escaped  with  his  prisonci-s  and  spoils.* 

When  the  railway  from  Warrenton  to  the  Rappahannock  was  repaired, 
Meade  asked  permission  of  the  General-in-Chief  to  move  i*apidly  upon  Fred- 
ericksburg and  seize  the  heights  there,  so  as  to  make  that  point  a  base  of 
operations  against  Richmond.  Halleck  opposed  the  project,  and  Meade  was 
compelled  to  go  Ibrward  from  Warrenton  in  the  beaten  track,  if  at  alL  He 
did  so  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  General  Sedgwick,  with 
the  Fii\h  and  Sixth  Corps,  composing  the  right  wing,  leading,  followed  by 
General  French,  w-ith  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Corps,  composing  the  left 
wing.  Sedgwick's  column  marched  for  the  Rappahannock,  at  Rappahannock 
Station,  and  French's  moved  toward  the  same  stream  at  Kelley's  Ford. 
Lee,  then  in  position  near  Culpepper  Court-House,  had  out{)osts  at  these 
crossings. 

At  Rappahannock  Station  Sedgwick  found  the  strong  works  thrown  up 
previously  by  the  Nationals  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  now  covering 
a  pontoon  bridge,  occupied  by  al>out  two  thousand  men,  of  Early's  division 
of  E well's  corps,  under  Colonel  Godwin,  composed  of  Hayes's  Louisiana 
brigade,  and  Hoke's  brigade  of  North  Carolinians,  just  sent  over.  These 
works,  consisting  of  a  fort,  two  redoubts,  and  lines  of  rifle-pits,  w'cre  on  a 
ridge,  with  an  open  lowland  traversed  by  a  muddy  ditch,  and  a  dry  moat, 
deep  and  broad,  between  them  and  the  approaching  Nationals.  Sedgwick 
reached  the  vicinity  at  noon,  and  behind  a  hill,  a  mile  away,  he  formed  a 
battle-line,  and  then  gradually  advanced  toward  the  river  on  each  flank  of 

*  I>-o'8  fuiliiro  now,  as  well  n't  in  his  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pnnnsylvanfo,  to  gain  any  positive  ftdvantapr^ 
for  the  Confederate  caus<.%  military  or  fuiliticil,  pn>duccd  much  dissatisfoi'tion,  especially  amonir  those  vli« 
hoped  for  a  counter-revolution  in  the  Free-labor  States.  ''Alas  I"  they  exclaimed,  in  substance^  *^  the  pddrt 
opportunity  is  poised.  The  elections  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  gone  for  the  war  candfdatea.  We  nvH 
now  rely  on  ourselves,  under  Ood,  for  indep*'ndence,  for  Northern  support  is  a  delusion." — See  A  Htbst  War- 
Clerk'*  Diary^  ii.  80.  Early  in  September,  when  I^ee,  driven  from  Maryland,  was  lying  behind  the  Itappabtt- 
nock,  a  Richmond  paper  said :  "  The  success  of  the  Democratic  party  would  be  no  longer  doobtAil,  ahoald  Get- 
eral  Lee  once  more  mlvance  on  Meade.  General  Lee  must  turn  politician  as  well  as  warrior,  and  we  btJlevc  be 
will  prove  the  most  successful  politician  the  Confederacy  ever  produced.  116  may  %o  mote  and  diriCt  kit 
army  a*  to  produce  political  renults^  lehich,  in  their  hearing  u/>on  thin  war^  will  prove  more  et^eehial  Aan 
the  bloodiest  victories.  Let  him  drive  Meatle  into  Washington,  and  ho  will  again  raiee  the  epirite  ^Ud 
Democrut»^  conflrm  their  timid,  and  give  confl«lenco  to  their  wavering.  Ho  will  embolden  ths  Peace  Poftf 
should  he  again  cross  the  Potomac,  for  he  will  show  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  how  little  aecaritjr  thej  biw 
from  Lincoln  for  the  pn»tectlon  of  their  homes.  It  matters  not  whether  the  advance  bo  made  for  purpoMt  rf 
permanent  occupation,  or  simply  for  a  grand  raid  ,  it  will  demonstrate  that,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  they 
are  so  far  from  the  subjugation  of  the  Confedenate  States,  ihat  the  defense  of  Maryland  and  Pennpyirania  has  Mt 
been  secured.  A  fall  caiiipaiirn  into  Pennsylvania,  with  the  bands  of  our  soldiers  untied,  not  for  indlscrimiaeli^ 
plunder— <lemoralizing  and  undisciplining  the  army— hut  a  campaiirn  for  a  systematic  and  organlxcd  rvtallatioB 
and  punishment,  would  arouse  the  popular  mind  to  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  PennsyWanla.  Tfci* 
would  react  upon  the  representatives  In  Congress,  strengthening  the  Democrats,  and  molUfyij]^  eTeato  the 
hard  shell  of  fanaticism  itself.**— ^/cA//i<me/  Enqvirer^  Septrmber  7,  1S68.  . 
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the  works,  with  General  David  A.  RusselPs  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  (the 
latter  now  commanded  by  General  Wright)  moving  upon  the  center.  The 
First  Brigade,  under  Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth Pennsylvania,*  was  in  the  van  of  this  division,  and  when,  just  before 
sunset,  directions  were  given  to  storm  the  works,  these  troops  gallantly  per- 
formed the  task.  They  moved  forward  in  two  columns,  with  one  half  of  the 
Sixth  Maine  deployed  as  skirmishers.  The  Fifth  Wisconsin,  in  solid  column, 
pressed  up  close  behind  them,  while  the  Twentieth  Maine,  of  Upton's  (Second) 
brigade,  closed  in  on  the  left  of  the  Wisconsin  troops,  and  advanced  in  line 
with  the  Sixth  Maine.  The  gallant  Russell  now  ordered  a  charge  on  the 
strongest  redoubt.  There  M^as  an  instant  and  grand  response.  With  fixed 
bayonets  the  van  of  stormers  rushed  through  a  tempest  of  canister-shot  and 
bullets,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  First  Brigade,  and,  after  a  struggle 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  redoubt  was  carried.  In  that  charge  the  slaughter  of 
the  Unionists  was  fearful,  but  their  effort  was  entirely  successful.  At  the 
same  time  two  regiments  of  Upton's  brigade,'  aft;er  firing  a  single  volley, 
charged  the  rifle-trenches,  drove  the  foe,  and  sweeping  down  to  the  pontoon 
bridge,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  Over  sixteen  hundred  prisoners, 
with  four  guns,  eight  battle-flags,  two  thousand  small-arms,  and  the  pontoon 
bridge,  were  the  fruits  of  the  National  victory  in  the  Battle  op  Rappahan- 
nock Station.  The  Union  loss  was  about  three  hundrcd  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

While  the  right  column  was  thus  achieving  victory,  the  left  was  no  less 
successful,  but  without  much  struggle.  Th5  Third  Corps,  commanded  by 
General  Birney,  reached  Kelly's  Ford  while  the  right  column  was  engaged 
above.  Without  waiting  for  the  laying  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  Birney's  own 
division  of  that  coi*ps,  under  General  Ward,  waded  across  the  river,  and  an 
attacking  party  under  General  De  Trobriand,^  under  cover  of  batteries,  carried 
rifle-pits  and  captured  five  hundred  Confederates  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream,  with  slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors.  Tlie  pontoon  bridge  was 
then  laid,  and  at  dusk  the  Third  Corps  was  all  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Rappahannock,  confronting  the  foe  in  force.  Birney  advanced  early  the 
next  morning  to  the  railway  within  two  miles  of  Brandy  Station,  the  Con- 
federates falling  back  before  him,  when  he  was  ordered  to  halt. 

Lee,  who  was  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quarters  near  Culpepper  Court- 
Ilouse,  was  alarmed  by  this  unexpected  and  successful  advance  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  he  prudently  resolved  to  withdraw  to  a  stronger  position,  for  his 
force  did  not  then  exceed  fifty  thousand  men,  while  Meade's  was  about 
seventy  thousand.  Fortunately  for  Lee,  Meade,  whose  army  was  all  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  on  the  morninij  of  the  8th*  did 

^"  ^  •  Nov.,  1868. 

not  immediately  advance,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  that 
/light,  the  Confederates  withdrew  beyond  the   Rapid  Anna,  leaving  the 
Nationals  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  region  the  latter  were  occupying 
when  the  retreat  toward  Washington  began."*     The  railway  was  soon  com- 

1  Composed  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin,  Sixth  Maine,  nnd  Forty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Penn* 
Bjlvanla. 

••'  Oni>  Hundred  and  Twenty-flrst  New  York  and  Fifth  Maine. 

*  Ward's  Third  Brigade,  composod  «>f  Buniun's  sharp-shooters,  the  Fortieth  New  York,  First  and  Twentieth 
Indinna,  Third  and  Fifth  Michigan,  and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Pcnnsylvunia.  , 

*  See  pa«^  108. 
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jiltted  to  and  i 
named  ]>1ace  n 
Polo  mat. 

Mtadt  la\  (juiitlj  bctw 


OSS  tlie  Rappahannock  to  Brandy  StatioD,  and  the  U^ 
iiiaik  a  ^iiitral  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the 


H  appall  an  iiuck  and  the  Rapid  Anna  antil 
late  in  the  monib,' 
uatchiHg  for  a  la- 
vorable  opportunity  toadvance 
on  his  foe  It  might  have 
been  more  prudent  for  him  to 
haie  gone  into  winter  qaar- 
tcrs,  but  the  impitience  anil 
clamor  of  the  public,  because 
of  the  Eccmiiig  unfruitfulneH 
of  the  vhole  Bummer  and 
autumn  cdinpatgni)  since  the 
liattle  ol  Gettj  sbitrg,  ami 
Sliadt  3  o»  u  eagemcRU  to  act, 
made  him  reaolie  to  strike  >  ■ 
blow  BO  soon  aa  a  wise  pro-  ■ 
dince  nould  allon  So,  when 
the  bndgc  oi  cr  the  RappahsD- 
nock,  nhtch  ho  distroyed  on 
hib  retreat,'  had  been  rebuilt, 
and  hw  commumcation  with 
his   Hiipphea   and    the    capital 

"■"■        ■"" °~  nen,     full     and     perfect,    be 

planned  a  forward  movement  of  great  boldnestt,  and  proceeded  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

The  strength  of  Lee'a  army  was  now  weakened  by  expansion  over  a 
lai^e  surface.  His  right,  composed  of  Ewell's  corps  (was  resting  on  the 
Rapid  Anna  at  Morton's  Ford  (leaving  all  the  lower  fords  of  that  stream 
uncovered),  and  extending  fo  I.ibi>iiy  Mills,  west  of  Orange  Court-Honse; 
and  Hill's  corps  was  distributed  in  caiilonmenta  for  winter,  along  the  rail- 
way, from  a  little  south  of  the  latter  point  to  Charlottesville,  leaving  wide 
gaps  between  the  twocori)S.  Jxe  had  also  constructed,  for  the  defense  of  hb 
light  flank,  a  Hue  of  intreiichments  along  Mine  Run,  whose  course  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Itapid  Anna  from  Bartley's  Run  lo  its  mouth,  at  Morton's  Ford. 
Meade  quickly  ]H.'rceived  Lee's  weak  points,  and  determined  to  attempt  to 
turn  his  right,  and,  sweeping  around  toward  Orange  Court-Honse,  overwhelm 
Ewell,  turn  the  works  on  Mine  Run,  and,  thrusting  his  army  between  the 
two  coqis  of  his  antagonist,  destroy  them  in  detail,  and  secure  an  effectual 
lodgment  at  Orange  and  Goi-donsville.  Thiw  movement  Would  involve  the 
]H.-rilous  measure  of  cutting  loose  from  supplies.  Meade  tJ>ok  the  riik. 
I'roviding  his  troops  with  ten  days'  rations,  he  moved  forward  at  six  o'clo^ 
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on  the  morning  of  the  26th,*  leaving  his  trains  parked  at  Richardsville,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rapid  Anna.     The  plan  of  advance  was 

^  '        ,  •  Nov    1S68. 

for  the  corps  of  French,  followed  by  Sedgwick,  to  cross  the 
river  at  Jacobs's  Mill  Ford,  and  march  toward  Robertson's  tavern,  on  the 
Orange  turnpike ;  while  AVairen's,  destined  for  the  same  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  junction  with  the  others,  should  cross  at  Gemiania  Ford.  Sykes's, 
followed  by  two  divisions  of  Newton's,  was  to  cross  at  Culpepper  Mine 
P^'ord,  and  march  for  Parker's  store  and  Hope  Church,  on  the  Orange  plank 
road.  The  right  and  left  columns  of  the  army  would  thus  be  placed  in.  close 
communication,  on  parallel  roads.  Gregg,  with  his  cavalry,  was  to  cross  at 
EUy's  Ford  and  take  position  on  the  extreme  left;  and  to  the  cavalry 
divisions  of  Custer  and  Merritt  was  assigned  the  duty  of  watching  the  upper 
fords  of  the  Rapid  Anna  and  the  trains  at  Richardsville. 

Meade  had  calculated  the  time  of  his  march  to  the  vicinity  of  Orange 
Court-House  at  not  more  than  thirty-six  hours,  if  all  the  prescribed  move^ 
ments  should  be  made  promptly.  But  the  necessary  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Rapid  Anna  that  morning,  and  reaching 
Robertson's  tavern  and  Parker's  store  that  evening,  so  as  to  surprise  the  foe, 
nearly  the  whole  day  was  consumed  in  the  passage  of  the  rivej;,  owing 
to  the  tardiness  of  French's  troops,  mistakes  of  engineers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pontoon  bridges,  and  the  difficulties  in  getting  the  artillery 
up  the  steep  banks  of  the  stream  at  the  fords.  It  was  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day*  before  any  of  the  troops  destined  for  Robertson's 
tavern  reached  that  point,  when  the  movement  had  become  known 
to  the  foe,  and  AVarren,  who,  with  ten  thousand  men,  followed  l)y  the 
reserve  artillery,  was  in  the  advance,  was  confronted  by  the  divisions  of 
Early,  Rodes,  and  Johnson,  of  Ewell's  corps.  Brisk  skirmishing  at  once 
began,  but  Warren  was  ordered  not  to  seriously  engage  the  Confederates 
until  French  should  come  up.  That  officer  had  taken  the  wrong  road  in  the 
morning,  and  had  fallen  in  and  skirmished  with  Johnson's  division,  of 
Ewell's  corps,  near  the  Widow  Morris's.  This,  and  other  causes  of  delay, 
kept  liim  back  until  night,  when  Warren  was  so  hard  pressed  that  Meade 
had  been  compelled  to  send  troops  from  the  left  to  his  assistance.  This 
failure  of  French  to  come  up  in  time  almost  exhausted  Meade's  patience,  for 
it  fnistrated  all  his  plans.  Lee  had  penetrated  his  designs,  and  had  ample 
time  to  make  dispositions  accordingly.  He  withdrew  Ewell's  corps,  called 
up  Hill,  and  concentrated  his  whole  army  on  the  west  bank  of  Mine  Run, 
when  he  strengthened  and  so  extended  his  fortifications  along  the  line 
of  that  stream,  that  they  crossed  the  two  highways  upon  which  Meade's 
army  lay. 

Lee's  position  was  made  a  very  strong  one.  His  army  was  in  a  series  of 
hills  forming  an  irregular  ridge,  extending  north  and  south  about  eight 
miles.  On  these  hills  the  fortifications  lay,  the  natural  shape  of  the  former 
making  proper  angles  of  defense.  In  the  roar  and  on  the  fianks  of  this 
position  was  a  tangled  forest,  similar  to  that  of  the  Wilderness ;  *  and  a  little 
more  than  a  thousand  yards  in  front  was  Mine  Run,  with  marshy,  abrupt, 
or  timbered  banks.  In  front  of  all  was  a  strong  abatis,  made  of  a  thick 
growth  of  pines. 
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Sykcx'ti  coi-pa  coming  up  on  the  moniiiig  uf  tlie  28th,*  Meade  had  bia 

army  then  all  in  hand  along  a  line  not  much  i-xccediug  tive  or 

six  mik's  in  length.     Gregg  was  sent  out  to  make  obacrvatioM. 

He  BkirmiHlicd  with  aiul  drove  back  Stuart's  cavalry,  and  ascertained  ibe 
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jteneral  position  of  Lee's  army  along  Mine  Run.  Wanen,  with  his  own  and 
a  part  of  Sedgwick's  corps,  took  position  on  the  Ifft,  near  Hope  Chorch, 
with  instrnetions  to  feel  the  foe, 
ascertain  how  liir  southward  lii^ 
lortifi  eat  lent)  extended,  flank  them, 
and  turn  the  Confederate  right,  if 
• ..  „  possible.  Tlio  following 
dav  •  was  fpcnt  in  recoo- 
noitenne  ,  ind  at  evening,  Warren 
on  the  lift,  ind  Sedgwick  on  the 
light,  reported  th  it  snch  was  the 
po-ition  ot  the  enemy,  that  an 
altaik  on  his  light  and  left  wiiip 
w  oiild  undotibtedly  be  siiccessftiL 
Miade  thereupon  ordered  an  attad 
to  be  maile  tht  ne\t  morning. 

To   Warrtn    was   intrusted  the 
aouTwiiBi-n  KBnnLic  WAKBe*  ^^'^^  "'^  oi>ening'  the  battle  by  tb« 

heaviest  assault.  Ho  was  re-en- 
forced by  troops  fn)m  French's  (Second)  corjw  (which,  with  a  part  of  Sedg- 
wick's, occupied  the  center  as  a  kind  of  nwrve  at  first),  which  made  hi* 
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whole  number  about  twenty-six  thousand.     He  was  directed  to  begin  the 
assault  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornini?  •  when  the  bat- 
teries  of  the  center  and  right  were  to  open  on  the  foe.    Sedgwick        j^^    ' 
was  to  strike  Lee's  left  an  hour  later,  when,  it  was  hoped,  War- 
ren's attack  would  cause  the  weakening  of  that  wing ;  and  French,  with  his 
own  broken  corps  and  a  part  of  the  First,  under  Newton,  who  was  only  to 
menace  at  the  begin- 
ning, was  to  advance 
and  attack  Lee's  cen- 
ter when  the  assault 
on  his  right  and  left 
should  be  successful. 
The  National  cavalry 
was  ordered  to  keep 
Lee's  horsemen  from 
Meade's  communica- 
tions. 

At  the  appointed 
hour,  Meade's  bat- 
teries on  left  and 
center  were  opened, 
and  the  skirmishers 
of  the  latter  dashed 
across  Mine  Run, 
and  drove  back  those 
of  the  Confederates. 
But  Warren's  guns 
were  not  heard.  Sed£:- 
wick  was  in  readiness,  and  anxiously  waiting  to  perform  his  part,  but 
Warren's  guns  were  yet  silent.  The  mystery  was  solved  at  a  few  minutes 
before  nine  o'clock,  when  Meade  received  a  message  from  Warren,  saying  he 
had  found  Lee's  position  much  stronger  than  he  expected,  and  had  taken 
the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  attack.  Meade  hastened  to  the  left,  and 
found  that  his  foe,  informed  of  the  massing  of  troops  on  his  right,  had  con- 
ccntmted  his  own  forces  there,  men  and  guns,  in  formidable  array.  IMeade 
was  satisiied  that  Warren  had  behaved  prudently,  and  lie  ordered  a  general 
suspension  of  ojxjrations  for  the  attack.  French  and  Sedgwick  fell  back, 
and  Meade  that  day  studied  well  the  chances  for  success.  He  found  that 
the  opening  of  his  batteries  had  given  Lee  hints  to  strengthen  his  defenses 
on  his  left,  and  he  was  doing  so  with  energy.  Indeed  Lee's  position  was 
growing  stronger  every  hour,  while  Meade's  strength  was  dimniishing,  for 
his  rations  were  jiearly  exhausted,  and  his  supply-trains  were  beyond  the 
Rapid  Anna.  To  bring  these  over  might  expose  them  to  disaster,  for  winter 
was  at  hand,  and  rains  might  suddenly  swell  the  streams  and  make  them 
impassable.  Considering  the  risks,  IMeade  determined  to  sacrifice  himself, 
if  necessary,  rather  than  his  army,  by  abandoning  the  enterprise  at  once. 
This  he  did.     He  recrossed  the  Rapid  Anna,*  without  beina:  fol- 
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lowed  or  molested,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  on  his  old 

camping  grounds  between  that  stream  and  the  Rappahannock.     He  desired 
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to  advance  on  Fredericksburg,  seize  the  heights,  and  make  his  winter  quar- 
ters in  that  more  advantageous  position,  but  General  Halleck  would  nol 
allow  him  to  do  so.* 

So  ended  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1 863,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  co-operating  military  operations  in  West  Virginia  were 
closed,  by  the  expulsion  from  that  region  of  nearly  all  armed  and  organized 
opponents  of  the  Goverament.     But  few  military  events,  having  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  grander  operations  of  the  war,  had  occurred  there  sinct* 
the  close  of  1861.'     We  have  already  mentioned  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Gen- 
eral Lander,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltimore  and   Ohio  railway,'  early  in 
1862.     Little  was  done  there  afler  that,  except  watching  and  raiding  for 
more  than  a  year.     In  ^lav,  1862,  General  Ileth  was  in  the  Greenbrier  reirion, 
and  on  the  day  when  Kenly  was  attacked  at  P'ront  Boyal,*  he  marched  upon 
Lewisburij  with  three  reuriments,  and  attacked  two  Ohio  reirimonts  (Stationed 
there,  under  Colonel  George  C'rooke.     Ileth  was  routed,  and  escaped  by  burn- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Greenbrier  behind  him,  with  a  loss  of  over  one  hun- 
dred men  (mostly  prisoners),  four  guns,  and  three  hundred  muskets.    Crooke's 
loss  was  sixtv-three  men. 

Afler  this  there  was  comparative  quiet  in  West  Virginia,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1868,  when  a  raiding  i)arty,  one  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  John 
Tolland,  comj>osed  of  Virginia  LTnion  cavalry  and  the  Thirty-fourth  Ohio 
infantry,  left  the  Kanawha  Valley,  went  southward  to  a  point  on  the  Coal 
River,  and  then,  turning  more  to  the  eastward,  crossed  over  the  ruuiredFlat 
Top,  and  other  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  range,  and,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  swept  down  upon  AVytheville,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway. 
They  charged  into  the  village,  when  they  were  lired  upon  from  some  of  the 
houses.  The  leader  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Powell,  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Ohio,  was  mortally  wounded.  This  unexpected  resistance  startled 
the  raidei's,  and,  after  firing  the  houses  from  which  shots  came,  they  hastily 
retired,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  After  brief  rest  they 
started  for  the  Kanawha,  under  Lieutenant  Franklin.  Theysuifered  severely 
from  fatigue  and  lack  of  food  among  the  almost  uninhabited  mountain  ranges, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  rough  ride  of  about  four  hundred  miles,  going  and 
returning,  during  eight  days,  they  lost  eighty-two  men  and  three  hundred 
horses. 

A  little  later,  General  W.  W.  Averill  started  with  bis  cavalry  from  Ilut- 
tonsville,  in  Tygart's  Valley,^  and  passing  through  several  counties  in  the 
mountain  region  southwanl,  to  Pocahontas,  drove  General  W.  S.  (calM 
"Mud wall")  Jackson  out  of  that  shire,  and  over  the  Warm  Springs  Moun- 
tain, in  a  series  of  skirmishes.  He  destroyed  the  Confederate  saltpeter  works, 
and  other  ])ublic  ])roperty  in  that  region,  and  menaced  Staunton.  At  Rock 
Gap,  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  he  was  met  by  a  much  larger  force  than 
his  own,  of  General  Sam.  Jones's  command,  led  by  Colonel  Greorge  S.  Patten, 
when  a  severe  struggle  for  the  pass  ensued,  which  lasted  a  greater  portion 
of  the  26th  and  27th  of  August.*  AverilFs  ammunition  began 
to  fail  at  noon  of  the  latter  day,  when  Patten  was  re-enforeed. 
Averill  retreated,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Huttonsville,  weakly  pursued 

1  Soo  map  on  page  406i,  volume  II.  ^  See  page  104,  volume  II.  '  See  page  8S7,  Tolame  11. 

<  See  page  891,  volume  IL  *  See  map  on  page  101,  Tolnin*  IL 
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by  the  Confederate  cavalry.     Averi 
and  a  Parrott  gun,  wliich  buret  durin;^ 
was  one  htmilre<l  and  fifty-six  mt'n. 

Mueh  later  in  the  year,  Avcrill,  still 
another  aseressivo  movpinent.  lie 
left  Heverljs  in  Tyijart's  Valley,  carh- 
in  November,  with  five  thousand 
men  of  all  anns,  and,  moving  sontli- 
ward,  ayain  emountercd  " Miidwall  " 
Jackson.  He  di-ove  him  until  the 
latter  was  re-onforeed  by  General 
£choU,  who  came  up  from  Lewis- 
burg,  when  the  Confederates  took  a 
Btronjr  position  on  the  loji  of  Droop 
Mountain,    in    Oreenbrier     Count  v. 


3  hundred  and  seven  men, 
The    Confederate   loss 


West  Virginia,  mado 


■rill 


ed     thci 


"  about  one  hundred,  officers 


there,"  and  pushed  them    '^""^  ^ 
back  into  Monriie  County, 
with  a  loss  of  over  three  liundi-ed 
men,  three  gtins,  and  neven  hundred 
small-arms.     Averill  reported  his  owi 
and  men." 

West  Virginia  was  now  nearly  piuged  of  armed  ixdiels,  and  not  long 
afterward,  Averill  started  on  the  important  bnciness  of  destroying  the  com- 
munication between  I.ce  and  Itragg  over  the  Virghiia  and  Tennessee  railway. 
With  the  Second,  Third,  and  Eighth  Virginia  niomited  infantry,  the  Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania  (TWison's  battalion)  Cavalry,  and  Kwing's  battery,  he 
crossed  the  mountains  over  icy  roads  and  paths,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  a 
part  of  the  time,  and,  on  the  lUtli 
~  of  December,  wlruck  tlie  railway  at 

Salem,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Itoanoke  Uiver.  There  hedestroyed 
the  station  honeeaand  rolling  stock, 
and  a  lari,e  quantity  of  Confederate 
supplies  cut  an  I  coded  up  the  tel- 
ei^nphwirts  foi  htif  i  mile;  and 
m  the  com  c  of  m\  houi-s  tore  up 
the  tinik  heitel  md  ruined  the 
mils  burned  hie  lulm**  and  de- 
sti-o\ed  se\Lril  cuUtrtsin  the  space 
of  about  hiUm  nnk  This  i-aid 
aiou  (d  dl  of  the  Confederates 
lu  that  mouiitini  region  ^^ld  seven 
cpirifL  (ommind  were  arranged 
m  a  hue  ettendm     from  StauTiton 
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to  Newport,  to  intercept  the  bold  raidera  on  their  return.     Fortunately  for 
tllera,  Avcrill  intercepted  a  dispatch  from  Jones  to  Early,  which  reveale<i 
the  position  and  intention  of  some  of  the  watchers.     By  this  he  was   satLj- 
iied  that  Covington,  on  Jackson's  Kivcr,  between  the  commands  of  Jones  and 
Jackson,  would  be  the  best  place  to  dash  through  the  Confederate  line.     He 
pushed  on  in  that  direction,  and,  as  he  approached  Covington,  the  Eighth 
Virginia  drove  in  the  Confederate  outposts,  and  secured  the  bridges  there, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  flames,  when  the  whole  column,  four  miles 
in  length,  passed  over  the  river,  excepting  one  regiment,  in  S2)ite  of  brisk 
oi>position.     Then  Averill  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  the  regi- 
ment that  was  cut  off  swam  the  stream  and  rejoined  the  command,  with  a 
loss  of  only  four  men  drowned.     Averill  captured,  during  thi« 
raid,  about  two  hundred  men.     "My  command,"  he   said  in  his 
report,"   "  has  marched,  climbed,  slid,  and  swam,*  three  huudre<l 
and  forty-tive  miles  since  the  8th   instant."     He  reported  his  entire  loss  at 
"six  men  drowned,   one   oflficer  and  four  men  wounded,  and   ninety  men 
missing." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Kxamincr  gave  a  spirited  and  some- 
what comical  account  of  this  raid.  "  No  language,"  he  said,  "  can  tell  the 
sufferings  of  our  men.  They  were  in  saddle  day  and  night,  save  a  few  hours 
between  midnight  and  day.  They  were  beat  up  by  the  oflicers  wuth  their 
swords — the  only  means  of  arousing  them — numb  and  sleepy.  Some  froze 
to  death  ;  otliers  were  taken  from  their  horses,  senseless.  They  forded 
swollen  streams,  and  their  clothes,  stiff  frozen,  rattled  as  they  rode.  It 
rained  in  torrents,  and  froze  as  it  fell.  In  the  mountain-paths  the  ice  was 
cut  from  the  roads  before  they  ventured  to  ride  over.  One  horse  slipped 
over  the  precipice.  The  rider  was  leading  him ;  he  never  looked  after  him. 
The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  Averill  was 
penned  up  :  McCausland,  Echols,  and  Jackson  at  one  gate  ;  Lee  and  Imboden 
at  the  other.  Some  ass  suggested  he  might  escape,  by  jumping  down  the 
well,  and  coming  out  in  Japan — that  is,  go  to  Buchanan.*  Early  ordered 
them  to  leave  a  gate  open,  and  guard  the  well.     He  did  not  jump  in." 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  military  events  west  of  the 
great  mountain  chain  that  separates  the  Atlantic  States  from  those  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


>  "  I  \va3  oblljjcd  to  swim  my  ooramaml,  am!  (Irai;  my  nrtlll(>ry  with  roiM?s  ooross  Cralif'a  Creek  scTeo  timrs 
In  twtnt3'-four  hours,"  Averill  s;ii(l.  in  his  report.  A  participant  in  the  march  said  the  creek  was  deep,  and  tJ» 
current  stronjr  ami  filli.vl  with  drifting  ice. 

*  This  allusion  t^)  Rnchanan  is  explained  by  another  parapraph  In  the  writer's  letter,  when  he  rvlates  tke 
blunders  of  Early.  "  Major-General  command  in  p."  who  believed  a  story  told  him,  that  Averiil  wiw  niarchiii|[m 
Buchanan  instead  of  Covington.  He  acti^d  aecordinply,  and  ordered  Lee  and  Imboden  to  march  to  Bnebaotf. 
This  blunder  left  the  "gate  open**  at  Covington.  The  writer  says  no  one  should  have  beliorcd  %  Btetenient  m 
abstinl,  ''for  it  prc8up[>osed  Averill  had  deliberately  placed  himself  pa»t  escape.^ 


THE  OPPOSING  ARMIES  IN  TENNESSEE. 


CHAPTER      IV. 


CAHPAIQN  OF  THE  ARMY  C 


f  E  left  General  Rosecrana  and  liic  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Murtreesboro',  after  the  Battle  of 
Stone's  River,  at  the  beginning  of  1 803,  where  he 
established  a  fortified  depot  of  supplies.  General 
Bragg,  his  opponent,  had  taken  a  strong  position 
north  of  the  Duck  River,'  his  infantry  extending 
fi-om  Shelby  ville  to  Wartrace,  hie  cavalry  on  his 
right  Btrotehed  out  to  MeMinnville,  and  on  hia 
leit  to  Columbia  and  Spring  Hill,  on  the  railway  between  Nashville  and 
Decatur.  General  Polk's  corps  was  at  Shelbyville.  Hardee's  head-quarters 
were  at  Wartrace,  and  his  troops  were  holding  Hoover's,  Liberty,  and 
Bcllbuckle  Gaps.  Bragg's  main  base  of  supplies  was  at  Chattanooga,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  with  a  large  deptil  at  Tullahoma. 

In  nearly  these  repeetivc  positions  the  two  annies  lay  for  almost  six 
months,  but  not  in  idleness.  Although  lioaecrans  had  the  most  men,  Bragg 
was  his  superior  in  cavalry,  and  this  gave  the  latter  a  vast  advantage,  because 
of  the  relation  of  that  arm  of  the  service  to  his  adversary's  supplies.  These 
wei-e  chiefly  drawn  from  far-distant  Louisville,  over  a  single  liuc  of  railway, 
through  a  country  whereof  a  majority  of  tlie  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  the 
Government.  For  that  reason,  Rosecrana  was  compelled  to  keep  heavy 
guards  at  bridges,  trestle-work,  and 
culverts,*  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion by  raiders  and  resident  enemies. 
The  consequence  was  that  at  no 
time  while  the  two  armies  con- 
fronted each  other,  from  January  to 
June,'  could  Rosccrans 
have  brought  mto  the 
field  to  light  hia  foe  a  number  of 
troops  equal  to  that  of  liis  antago- 

Rosecrans  reorganized  his  armv, 
and  divided'  it  into  three 
corps,  known  as  the  Four- 
teenth, Twentieth,  and  the  Twenty- 
first,    commanded    respectively   by 
Generals     Thomas,    McCook,    and 


I  Brafj'a  inny  ■*■! 


e  dlilakin*,  ai 
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Crittenden,' and  a  reserve  and  cavalry  corps.*  The  winter  floods  in  the  Cum- 
berland favored  him,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  he  collected  large  stores  at 
Nashville  by  the  river  steamers,  and  made  Murfreesboro'  a  depot  for  anipli* 
supplies.  Finally,  he  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  and  mules  to 
warrant  him  in  moving  southward.  Before  considering  that  important  act, 
which  took  place  late  in  June,"  let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  tlie 
doings  of  the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  of  the  two  armies 
during  the  suspension  of  oj)erations  in  full  force. 

At  the  beixinnin<;  of  Februarv,  General  Wheeler,  Brajxix's  diief  of  cav- 
airy,  with  four  thousand  live  hundred  mounted  men,  and  having  General 
Wharton  and  Colonel  N.  15.  Forrest  as  briijadiers,  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Franklin,  a  little  below  Nashville,  on  the  road  between  that  city  and 
Decatur,  for  the  jjurpose  of  attempting  the  recapture  of  Fort  Donelson, 
which,  it  was  known,  had  not  been  repaired  since  it  was  taken  by  Grant.* 
It  had  not  even  been  occupied,  for  it  was  of  little  account,  excepting  as  a 
defense  against  gun-boats  coming  up  the  river.  The  little  village  of  Dover, 
near  by,  had  been  partially  fortified;  and  when  Wheeler  approached,  the 
garrison,  under  Colonel  A.  C.  Hardinc:,  consisted  of  only  about  six  hundred 
effective  men,  mostly  of  the  Eighty-third  Illinois,  with  a  section  of  Flood's 
battery  (four  guns)  and  a  32-pound  siege-gun  mounted  uj)on  a  turn-table, 
and  commanded  by  N.  Grant  Abbey,  then  a  private  in  the  Eighty-third 
Illinois.^ 

The  chief  object  of  the  Confederates  at  this  time  was  to  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  the  Cumberland,  and  thus  seriously  intei^fere  with  tlie  trans- 
portation of  supplies  for  Uosecrans's  army  to  Nashville,  by  way  of  the  river. 
Forrest  had  been  at  Palmyra  for  the  same  pur])Ose;  and  now,  at  a  little 
past  noon  on  the  3d  of  Februarv,"  he  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Foil  Donelson  and  the  garrison.  Harding  w%as  weak  in  num- 
bers, but  strong  in  heart.  He  defied  his  foe ;  and  when  the  Confederates  * 
moved  up  to  attack,  he  sent  out  skirmishers  to  impede  their  progress  as 
much  as  possible,  while  a  horseman  was  hastening  to  Fort  Henry  for  aid, 
and  a  little  steamer  was  speeding  down  the  nver,  to  summon  to  his  assist- 
ance some  gun-boats  then  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  up  the  stream. 
The  skirmishers  fell  back,  and  when  Wheeler  and  his  men  were  within 
cannon-range,  Harding  o})ened  upon  them  his  32-pounder  and  four  smaller 
guns  with  great  effect.  From  that  time  until  after  dark,  Harding  main- 
tained a  gallant  fight  with  his  foe,  losing  forty-five  of  his  sixty  artillery 

WhoeltT.  The  First  Corps  was  comruaniU'd  by  Lliiitonnnt-Oenonil  L(»«>ni<1as  P(>lk.  with  Generals  B.  F.  Cbeatbain, 
J.  M.  WitluTi*,  and  S.  B.  IJuckncr  as  ilivision  commandirs  ;  and  iho  Second  by  Lieutonant-Qeneral  W.J.  Hardee, 
wlio.se  division  oouimauders  were  Generals  P.  li.  Cleburne  ond  A.  P.  Stewart.  The  cavalry  division comnuuideis 
were  Generals  J.  A.  Wharton  and  W.  Martin. 

*  The  division  commanders  were  as  follows: — Fourteenth  Army  Tar/w— First  Division,  General  J.  C. 
Starkweather;  Second  Division,  General  J.  S.  Negley  ,  Third  Division,  General  J.  M.  Brannon ;  Fourth  Divi- 
sion, General  J.  .J.  Reynolds.  Twentieth  Army  CorjMi—V'wv-i  Division.  General  J.  C.  Davis;  Second  Diviskn, 
General  11.  W.  .Johnson;  Third  Division,  General  P.  II.  Sheridan.  Twentyjlral  Army  0>r/)*— First  Diriaina, 
General  T.  J.  Woo.1 ;  Second  Division,  General  (\  Cnifl:  Third  Division, General  H.  P.  Van  Clevo.  There  w»» 
a  reserve  corjjs  under  General  Gordon  Granger,  with  General  W,  C.  Whittakcr  commanding  the  First  Divifke, 
General  G.  W.  Morgan  the  Second,  and  General  li.  S.  GrangiT  the  Third.  The  cavalry  corps  waa  commanded 
by  General  D.  8.  Stanley.  The.First  Division  was  led  by  General  R.  B.  Mitchell  and  tlip  Second  by  GcnenlJ. 
B.  Turciiin.  a  See  p.'wre  220,  vidume  II. 

'  This  brave  soldier  was  highly  comidlmented  by  Colonel  Ilanling  for  his  skill  and  bravery  on  that  nrcisi«w. 
and  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  fine  rfv<»lver.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant.  In  May,  1865,  he  wa<  m«ir- 
tally  wounded  in  an  encounter  with  pueirillas  In  Kin^""'  • 
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horses  in  the  struggle.  Finally,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  gun-boat 
Fair  Phiy^  Lieutenant-commanding  Fitch,  came  up,  and  gave  the  astonished 
Confederates  a  raking  fire  that  dismayed  them.  They  fled  precipitately,  and 
well  for  them  they  did,  for  other  gun-boats  were  soon  there.  In  this  enga^je- 
munt  Harding  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  men,  of  whom  fifty  wei*e 
made  prisoners.  Wheeler's  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  six  hundred.  He 
left  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  an  equal  number  as 
prisoners.  He  withdrew  to  Franklin,  and  did  not  again  attempt  to  capture 
P^'ort  Donelson. 

While  Wheeler  was  upon  the  Cumberland,  General  J.  C.  Davis,  with 
two  briijades  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Mintv,  and  a  division  of  infantrv,  was 
operating  in  his  rear.     Davis  went  westward  from  ^lurfreesboro',* 
and  in  the  course  of  thirteen  days  his  force  swept  over  a  consider-        ^^^^ 
able  space,  in  detachments,  and  returned  to  camp  without  ha\^ng 
engaged    in    any  serious   encounter.     The  fruit   of  the  expedition  was  the 
capture   of  one  hundred    and  forty-one  of  Wheeler's   men,  including   two 
colonels  and  several  oflicers  of  low^r  rank. 

Both  armies  were  now  quiet  for  awhile.  At  length  it  was  ascertained 
that  General  Van  Dorn,  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry,  was  hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin ;  and  Colonel  John  Col- 
burn,  of  the  Thirty-third  Indiana,  stationed  at  the  latter  place,  and  General 
Sheridan  at  Murfreesboro',  were  ordered  to  move  in  the  direction  of  this 
menacing  force.     They  marched  simultaneously.*     Colburn's  com- 

.  ^  .  '  March  4. 

mand  consisted  of  nearly  twenty-seven  hundred  men,  of  whom  six 
hundred  were  cavalry.'  He  was  directed  to  move  on  Spiing  Hill,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Franklin.  He  had  marched  but  a  little  way  when  he  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  Confederates,  with  whom  he  skirmished.  They  were  repulsed, 
and  he  moved  on;  but  toward  evening  they  again  appeared,  with  an  addi- 
tional force,  and  boldly  confronted  him.  Colburn  halted  and  encamped  for 
the  niurht,  and  soon  after  movins:  forward  the  next  morninc:/  he 

^  ^.  \r  'March  5. 

was  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  number  of  men,  under  Van 
Dorn  and  Forrest.  After  fighting  until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted, 
Colburn  was  compelled  to  surrender  about  thirteen  hundred  of  his  infantry. 
The  remainder  of  his  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  and  ai*tillery  not  engaged 
in  the  fight,  escaped.  Van  Dorn's  force  consisted  of  six  brigades  of 
mounted  men.  Sheridan,  with  his  division,  and  about  eighteen  hundred 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Minty,  first  swept  down  toward  Shelbyville,  and 
then  around  toward  Franklin,  skirmishing  in  several  places  with  detach- 
ments of  Van  Dorn's  and  Forrest's  men.  In  a  sharp  fight  at  Thompson's 
Station,  he  captured  some  of  the  force  which  encountered  Colburn.  He 
finally  drove  Van  Dorn  beyond  the  Duck  River,  and  then  returned'' 

....  ,         ^  March  14. 

to  Murfreesboro',  with  a  loss  during  his  ten  days'  ride  and  skir- 
mishing of  only  five  men  killed  and  five  wounded.     His  gain  was  nearly 
one  hundred  prisoners. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Colonel  A  S.  Hall,  with  a  little  over  fourteen 

'  A  »  art  of  the  Thirty-third  and  Elsrlity-flflh  Indiana.  Twenty -second  Wisconsin,  Nineteenth  Michijsran,  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty -fourth  Ohio.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  detachments  fVom  the  Second  Michigan, 
Ninth  Penasylrania,  and  Fourth  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  Jordan.  A  battery  of  six  guns  composed  the 
artillery. 
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hundred  men,'  moved  eastward  from  Muifreesboro' to^  surprise  a  Confederate 
camp  at  Gainesville.  He  was  unexpectedly  met  by  some  of  Morgan's 
cavalry,  when  he  fell  back  to  Milton,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Murfreesbom', 
and  took  a  strong  position  on  Vaught's  Hill.  There  he  was  attacked  by 
two  thousand  men,  led  by  JMorgan  in  person.  With  the  aid  of  Harris's  bat- 
tery skillfully  worked.  Hall  repulsed  tho  foe  after  a  struggle  of  about  three 
hours.  Morgan  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  himself.  Hall's  loss  was  fifly-five  men,  of 
whom  only  six  were  killed. 

Early  in  April,  General  Gordon  Granger,  then  in  command  at  Franklin, 
with  nearly  five  thousand  troops,  was  satisfied  that  a  heavy  force  under  Van 
Dorn  was  about  to  attack  him.  He  was  then  constructing  a  fort  (which 
afterward  bore  his  name),  Ijut  only  two  siege-guns  and  two  rifled  cannon, 
belonging  to  an  Ohio  battery,  were  mounted  upon  it.  The  fort  was  on  a 
commanding  liill  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harpeth  Iliver,  about  fitly  feet 
above  that  stream,  and  completely  commanded  the  approaches  tw  Fi-ankltn. 
Granger's  infantry  and  artillery  were  finder  tho  immediate  command  of 
General's  Baird  and  Gilbert,  and  his  cavalry  was  led  by  Generals  G.  C. 
Smith  and  Stanley.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  be  ready  for  the  foe, 
from  whatever  j)oint  he  might  approach.  Baird  was  directed  to  oppose  his 
crossing  at  the  fords  below  Franklin,  and  Gilbert  was  placed  so  as  to  meet 
an  attack  in  front,  or  to  re-enforce  either  flank.  Stanley's  cavalry  was  pushed 
out  four  miles  on  the  road  toward  Murfreesboro',  and  Smith's  was  held  in 
reserve  to  assist  him,  if  necessarv. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  (Granger's  troo])s  when,  on  the  10th,*  Van 
Dorn,  with  an  estimated  force  of  nine  thousand  mounted  men 
and  two  regiments  of  foot,  pressed  rapidly  forward  along  the 
Columbia  and  Lewisburg  turnpikes,  aiyi  fell  upon  Granger's  front.  The 
guns  from  the  fort  opened  destructively  upon  the  assailants,  and  their  attack 
was  manfully  met  by  (rranger's  troops.  Van  Dorn  soon  found  himself  in  a 
perilous  situation,  for  Stanley  came  up  and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
flank.  Smith  was  ordered  forward  to  support  Stanley,  and  Baird's  troops 
were  thrown  across  the  river  to  engage  in  the  fight.  The  Confederates  were 
routed  at  all  points  on  Granger's  front,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  ami 
wounded,  and  about  five  hundred  prisoners.  Van  Doni  then  turned  his 
whole  force  upon  Stanley  before  Smith  reached  him,  and  with  his  over- 
whelming numl)ers  pushed  him  back  and  recovered  most  of  the  captured 
men.  By  this  means  Van  Dorn  extricated  himself  from  his  perilous  position, 
and,  abandoning  his  attempt  to  capture  Franklin,  he  retired  to  Spring  Hill, 
with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
The  Union  loss  was  about  thirtv-seven  killed,  wounded,  and  missincr.* 

>  Tho  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Ohio,  Eightieth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Illinois,  a  aeetion  of 
Harris's  Nineteenth  Indian:i  Battery,  an<l  one  company  of  Tennessee  cavalry. 

'  Van  Dorn's  earthly  career  %vas  closed  soon  after  this  event  by  a  bullet  sent  by  a  husband  (Doctor  Petat) 
with  whose  wife  the  former  ha^l  formed  a  criminal  intimacy.  When  Peters  was  assured  of  the  dlshooor.  W 
"walked  into  Van  Dorn's  head-quarters  and  demanded  satisfaction.  Van  Dorn  was  at  his  wrl tlog:- table,  fltf- 
rounded  by  his  staff.  Hii  refused  to  (rive  tho  satisfacli  m  demanded,  and  ordered  the  injured  husband  to  kstt 
the  room.  The  latter  drew  a  revolver,  shot  tho  criminal  dead,  sprang  out  of  the  room  and  on  to  his  horse,  sad 
escaped  immediate  pursuit.  Then  he  had  his  long  hair  and  whiskers  cropped  short,  changed  his  dresa,  and.tbn 
dissruised,  made  his  way  to  the  Union  lines  at  Nashville.  "Van  Dorn  was  a  brilliant.  fhae1natin|f  bad 
Wine  and  women  h:id  ruined  him.*^    The  cori'espondeutof  the  Jtichmond  Enquirer  -wrote  from  Chattaaoofai 
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Ten  days  after  the  aifair  at  Franklin,  General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  with  his 
division.  Colonel  Wilder's  mounted  brigade,  and  seventeen  hundred  cavalry 
under  Colonel  Minty,  moved  from  Murfreesboro'  *  upon  McMinn- 
ville,  then  occupied  by  about  seven  hundred  of  Morgan's  men.       "^{gli^'^' 
The  guerrilla's  troopers  were  driven  out  and  dispersed,  and  a 
Confederate  wagon-train,  which  had  just  left  for  Chattanooga,  w\is  pursued, 
and  some  of  the  wagons  were  destroyed.     The  Nationals  burned  a  Confed- 
erate cotton  factory  and  other  public  property  at  McMinnville,  destroyed 
the  railway,  its  buildings,  trestle-work,  and  bridges,  and  returned  to  Mur^ 
freesboro'*  without  accident,  their  triumph   urraced  by  one  hun- 

*  April  2rt. 

dred  and.  thirty  captives.     Other  smaller  expeditions  were  sent 

out  at  about  this  time,  and  the  Confederate  miders  were  taught  to  be  very 

circumspect. 

Toward  the  middle  of  April,  a  more  ambitious  expedition  than  any 
yot  sent  out  by  Rosecrans,  started  from  Nashville,  upon  the  important 
service  of  sweeping  around  to  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army,  cutting  all  the 
railways  in  Northern  Georgia,  destroying  depots  of  supplies,  manufactories 
of  arms  and  clothing,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  cripple  the  Confederate 
army,  upon  which  Rosecrans  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  move.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  the  Fifty-first  Indiana,  Eightieth  Illinois,  and  a  part  of 
two  Ohio  roirimcnts,  numberino:  in  all  about  eicjhteen  hundred  men,  com- 
nianded  by  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  of  the  fii*st-named  regiment.  His  force 
was  called,  by  General  Garfield,  Rosecrans's  chief  of  staff,  who  gave  the 
leader  his  instructions,  "an  independent  provisional  brigade,"  created  for 
"  temporary  purposes."  In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  he  left  Nash- 
ville with  his  command  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  steamers,  and,  landing  at 
Dover,  marched  across  the  country  to  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,' 
where  he  remained  until  the  boats  went  around  to  the  Ohio  and  came  up  to 
that  point.  Then  he  went  up  tJie  Tennessee  to  Eastport,  where  he  debarked, 
and,  marching  southward,  joined  the  forces  of  General  Dodge,  then  moving 
on  Tuscumbia,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  in  Northern 
Alabama.  This  was  to  mask  the  real  intention  of  the  expedition,  Streight 
being  instructed  to  march  long  enough  with  Dodge  to  give  the  impression 
that  his  M'as  a  part  of  that  leader's  force,  and  then  to  strike  off  from  Tus- 
cumbia southward  to  Russell ville  or  Moulton. 

Streight's  troops  were  not  mounted  when  they  left  Nashville.  They  were 
directed  to  gather  up  horses  and  mules  on  the  way ;  so  they  scouted  for  them 
over  the  region  they  passed  through,  yet  when  they  joined  Dodge  one  half 
of  the  command  was  on  foot.  They  marched  with  him  to  the  capture  of 
Tuscumbia,  and  then,  after  receiving  a  supply  of  hoi^ses  and  mules,  they 
started'  for  Russellville,  with  only  about  three  hundred  men  on 
foot.  There  they  turned  eastward,  their  chief  objective  being 
the  important  cities  of  Rome  and  Atlanta,  in  Northern  Georgia.  The  former 
was  the  seat  of  extensive  Confederate  iron- works,  and  the  latter  the  focus  of 
several  railway  lines.  At  the  same  time  Dodge  also  struck  off  southward  in 
Alabama,  and  sweeping  around  into  Mississippi,  striking  Confederate  detach- 

thc  12th  of  May :   "  Tie  always  ucriflced  his  huriDcss  to  his  pleasure.    lie  was  either  tied  to  a  woman's  npmn 
Btrinirs  or  heated  with  wino.*^ 
*  See  payc  203,  Tolame  IL 
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ments  here  and  there,  and  destroying  public  property,  returned  to  the  railway 
at  Corinth,  from  whicli  he  departed  on  his  expedition  against  Tuscumbia. 

When  the  Confederates  were  informed  of  Streight's  independent  move 
ment,  tlie  cavalry  of  Forrest  and  Iloddy,  who  had  been  watching  the  Union- 
ists, started  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  overtook  them  not  far  from  Moulton,  in 
Lawrence  County,  Alabama.  After  nearly  a  whole  day's  fight,  at  Drivers 
Gap  of  the  Sand  Mountain,  they  commenced  a  running  fight,  which  con- 
tinued over  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  along  a  wide  curve,  through 
several  counties  in  Alabama,  across  the  head-waters  of  the  Tonibigbee  ami 
Great  Warrior  rivers,  to  the  Coosa.  On  their  way,  Streight's  men,  marching 
in  detachments,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  Confederate  property,  and 
were  pushing  on  toward  Home,  in  (Tcorgia,  when  a  large  part  of  their  jaded 
animals  gave  out,  and  their  suj)ply  of  ammunition  failed.  A  detachment,  sent 
forwanl  to  seize  and  hold  Home,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  tlie  main 
column.  Then  the  whole  bod  v  ])ressed  on,  and  destroyed  the  Round  Moun- 
tain  iron-works  between  Gadsden  and  Rome,  where  cannon,  shot,  and  shell 
were  made  for  the  Confederates.  On  they  pressed  toward  Rome,  and  when 
within  about  fifteen  miles  of  that  town,  the  pursuers,  four  thousand  strong, 
under  Forrest,  fell  upon  Strei<2:ht's  rear.  lie  was  so  exhausted  everv  wav 
that  lie  was  com[>elled  to  surrender."     His  loss  during  the  raid  was 

"  ^'";V^'      about  one  hundred  men,  includimx  Colonel  Ilathawav.    The  num- 

15»(V5.  7  c? 

ber  surrendered  was  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  captives 
were  all  sent  to  Richmond,  and  thrown  into  Libby  Prison,  from  which  the 
leader  and  over  one  hundred  officers  confined  in  that  loathsome  jail  escaped 
earlv  in  Februarv,  1804,  by  di<j:mn£:  under  the  foundation  walls  of  the  build- 
ing.  They  were  treated  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  common  felons,  in 
compliance  with  a  demand  of  the  (Jovernor  of  Georgia,  on  the  soil  of  whose 
State  they  were  taken,  and  who  charged  them  with  the  violation  of  a  law  of 
that  State,  which  made  the  inciting  of  slaves  to  insurrection  to  be  a  high 
crime — a  charge  wholly  unfounded.  This  unusual  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  caused  the  Government  to  suspend  the  exchange  of  captives  for  awhile, 
and  also  the  confinement  of  Mori^an  and  his  raiders  in  felon's  cells  in  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  as  already  mentioned.' 

May  passed  by  without  any  important  movements  of  the  aniiies  of  Rose- 
crans  and  Bragg.*     The  former  still  lay  at  Murfreesboro'  and  vicinity,  and 


*  See  i»age  96. 

*  Forivst,  with  a  lariro  force,  continued  to  menace  Franklin,  an«l  early  in  June  he  invested  It  and  mitt 
communicution  with  Nashville.  At  that  time,  when  an  atuiclw  uiM>n  Fmnklin  was  hourly  ezpecte«l,  two  jiioi! 
men  n)«lo  up  to  the  quarters  of  Colonel  J.  P  Bainl,  and  represented  themselves  as  Colonel  Aatun  and  Uai* 
Dunlap.  They  were  well  mounted,  neatly  attired  in  the  National  uniform  of  the  nmk  of  each,  but  had  neiCkf 
orderlies  nor  hasrjrage  with  them.  They  represented  theniselves  as  officers  i>f  Uosecrans's  nnny,  detailed  far 
special  duty  by  tho  War  Department,  and  said  they  had  narrowly  escain-d  capture  by  rebels,  who  seized  tWr 
orderlies  and  basffa^e.  They  showed  proper  papers  from  the  AdjuUiiit-General  (Thomas)  and  Oeneral  GarflHdi 
then  Kosecran.s's  chief  of  staff',  and  asked  Colonel  Baird  to  loan  them  lirX).  to  enable  them  to  go  to  NashviUet* 
refit  The  money  and  a  pass  was  handed  them,  and  they  started  off  on  a  full  (rallop.  They  were  instantly  MM* 
pected  of  being  spies,  and  Cohmel  Wat  kins  was  sent  after  them.  lie  overtook  them  before  they  itaaeedtk* 
lines,  and  t«>ok  them  back  to  Bainl,  who  telegraphed  to  Kosecrans,  and  ascertained  that  thero  were  no  tachoii- 
ecrs  in  his  department.  They  were  closely  examined,  and  on  the  sword  of  Autun  the  letters  **C.  S.  A."  ww» 
found.  This  confirmed  tho  suspicions  of  Baird  and  Watkins.  and  when  tho  fact  was  communicated  to  Boer- 
crans  by  teleinajih,  he  directed  them  to  l>e  trietl  by  a  court-martial  as  spies,  and.  if  found  guilty,  to  be  inataattf 
hnn?.  They  made  a  full  confession.  At  i»ast  midnight  the  court  found  them  guilty,  and  between  nine  and  U* 
o'clock  next  morning  they  were  hange<l  on  a  gallows  attached  to  a  wild  cherry-troe,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  * 
which  Fort  Graneer  8t<K)d,  thn»e-fourtlis  of  a  mile  trxtm  Franklin. 

Tho  spies  were  young  men,  and  were  relations,  by  mar:  iaire,  of  General  Lee,  the  chief  of  the  <'oBMn«ar 
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tlie  letter  iitrctched  alotig  the  gencrsil  line  of  the  Duck  River,  as  we  have 
observed,'  with  the  mountain  passes  well  fortified.  Bragg's  position  was  a 
very  stroog  one  for  defense,  and  few  outside  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
•  could  comprehend  the  necessity  for  tlie  wise  caution  that  governed  iu  com- 
mander. As  June  wore  away  the  public  became  impatient  because  of  liis 
delay,  and  the  Government,  considering  the  facts  that  Grant  and  Porter  were 
then  closely  investing  Vicksburg ;  Banks  and  Farriigut  wei"e  encircling  Port 
Hudson  with  armed  men;  Lee  was  moving  in  force  toward  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac, and  rumor  declared  that  Bragg  was  sending  rc-enforccmeuts  lo  John- 
ston, iu  Grant's  rear,'  thought  it  a  favorable  time  for  Uosecraiis  to  advauce 
against  his  antagonist,  push  him  across  the  Tennessee  into  Georgia,  relieve 
East  Tenncsnee,  and  drive  a  fatal  wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given.  Hosccrans  was  ready,  for  his  cavalry  was 
then  in  fair  condition,  and  his  supplies  were  abundant.  He  issued  orders  on 
the  23d  of  June  for  a  forward  movement,  his  grand  objeciivc  being  the  pos- 
session of  Chattanooga,  with  its  many  advantages  in  a  military  poiiit  of 
view.  It  was  begun  the  next  day.  General  Hurnside  was  oi-dered  to 
co-operato  with  Rosecrans  by  moving  fr<)ni  Kentucky,  through  the  mountain 
passes,  into  Bant  Tennessee,  where  Genei-.al  Buckner  was  in  command  of  a 
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Confederate  force,  then  holding  the  country  between  Knoxville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. The  latter  was  to  be  the  rallying  point  of  the  Confederates  in  Ten- 
nessee, should  IJragg  not  be  able  to  withstand  Uosecrans. 

At  that  time  Braccu's  left  Avinij,  eisrhteeii  thousand  stroncy,  under  General 
(Bishop)  Polk,  lay  at  Shelbyville,  the  termhnis  of  a  short  railway  from  the 
main  track  at  Wartrace.  His  troops  were  behind  formidable  in  trench  ments, 
about  five  miles  in  length,  cast  up  by  several  thousand  slaves  drawn  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  General  Ilardce,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  was  at 
Wartrace,  coverins:  the  railway,  and  holding  the  front  of  ru2r£red  hills 
admirably  adapted  for  defense,  behind  which  was  a  strongly  intrenched 
camp  at  Tullahoma.  Bragg  now  had  about  forty  thousand  men,  and  Uose- 
crans about  sixty  thousand. 

It  was  known  that  Bragg's  position  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  Rose- 
crans  determined  to  maneuver  him  out  of  it,  if  possible,  before  chiving  him 
battle.  For  this  purpose  he  planned  deceptive  movements.  These  were  to 
be  a  seeminor  advance  from  Murfreeslxiro' bv  the  main  armv,  directly  on 
Bragg's  center,  at  the  same  time  threatening  his  left,  and  giving  the  real 
blow  or  chief  attack  on  his  right,  and,  if  successful,  march  upon  Tullahoma, 
and  comi)el  him  to  lall  back,  in  order  to  secure  his  lines  of  communication 
with  Georixia.     Accordinijly,  on  the  mornino:  of  the  23d  of  June, 

•June,  1863.       ...  ^  ,  5*  •"  _  ,       ^       .  ,  .,  . 

the  torward  movement  began,  and  on  the  24th,"  while  ram  was 
falling'  copiously,  the  whole  army  moved  forward,  McCook  on  the  right, 
Thomas  in  the  center,  and  Crittenden  on  the  left.  McCook  moved  toward 
Shelbyville,  Thomas  toward  Manchester,  and  Crittenden  in  the  direction  of 
McMinnville.  The  latter  was  to  march  much  later  than  the  other  two,  with 
Turchin's  bris]fade  of  cavalry,  while  the  remainder  of  Stanley's  Iiorsemen 
were  thrown  out  on  the  right.  General  Gordon  Granger's  reserve  corj»8, 
which  had  advanced  to  Triune,  now  moved  forward  in  support  of  the  corps 
of  McCook  and  Thomas. 

Kosecrans's  plans  were  (piickly  and  successfully  executed.  McCook  moved 
early  in  the  mornincc*  toward  Shelbyville,  with  Sheridan's  division 
in  advance,  preceded  by  one  half  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana 
mounted  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones.  The  divisions  of  John- 
son and  Davis  followed  Sheridan  a  few  miles,  and  then  turned  off  to  the  left 
toward  Liberty  Gap,  eastward  of  the  railway,  which  Avas  fortified.  At  the 
same  time  Colonel  Wilder's  mounted  infantry  were  moving  toward  Manches- 
ter, followed  by  General  Reynolds  and  the  remainder  of  his  division,  the 
Fourth  of  Thomas's  corps.  The  latter  was  followed  a  few  hours  later  by  the 
divisions  of  Negley  and  Uousseau,  of  the  same  corps.  Wilder  was  instructed 
to  halt  at  Hoover's  Gap  until  the  infantry  should  come  up,  but  finding  it 
unoccupied  he  marched  into  it,  captured  a  wagon-train  and  a  drove  of  beeves 
passing  through,  and  was  pushing  to  the  other  extremity  of  it,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  heavy  force  of  Confederates  and  pushed  back.  He  held  the  Gap, 
however,  until  Reynolds  came  up  and  secured  it.  Meanwhile,  McCook's 
troops,  that  turned  toward  Liberty  Gap,  with  Willich's  brigade  in  advance, 
soon  encountered  the  Confederates.  These  were  driven,  their  tents,  ba"t?age, 
and  supplies,  were  captured,  and  the  Gap  was  seized  and  held,  against 
attempts  to  repossess  it. 

While  Rosecrans  was  securing  these  important  mountain  passes,  otto 
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operations  in  accordance   with  his  plan  were  equally  successful.     General 
Granger  had  started  from  Triune,  on  the  extreme  riijfht,  on  the 

o       7  « June  1S68. 

afternoon  ot*  the  23d,"  and  sweeping  rapidly  on,  encountering  and 
pushing  back  the  Confederates  in  several  places,  reached  Christiana,  on  the 
road  between  Murfreesboro'  and  Shelbyville,  without  much  trouble.  There 
he  was  joined  by  Stanley  and  his  cavalry,  and,  pressing  on  to  Guy's  Gap, 
secured  it  after  a  struggle  of  about  two  hours.  The  Confederates  fled, 
closely  pursued  for  seven  miles  without  stopping,  the  former  making  for 
their  rifle-pits,  about  three  miles  from  Shelbyville.  There  the  fugitives  made 
a  &tand,  but  a  charge  by  Stanley's  horsemen  drove  them  back  upon  tlic  near 
defenses  of  the  town — three  guns  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiers. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Granger  came  up  with  his  infantry,  when 
Stanley  charged  again,  and  before  seven  o'clock  Shelbyville  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  National  troops.  The  spoils  were  three  guns  and  a  quantity  of 
corn,  and  the  trophy,  Ave  hundred  prisoners.  Wheeler  and  his  cavah-y  escaped 
by  swimming  their  horses  across  Duck  River,  but  another  troop  of  horsemen 
were  killed  or  captured. 

Rosecrans  pressed  through  the  mountain  passes  he  had  seized,  and  on 
the  27th*  his  head-quarters  were  at  Manchester,  which  Wilder 
had  surprised  and  captured  that  morning;  and  two  days  after- 
ward the  whole  of  the  corps  of  Thomas  and  McCook  Avere  there  also.  The 
Nationals  were  now  j>repared  to  flank  Tullahoma,  to  which  Bragg  had 
fallen  back,  as  they  had  done  Shelbyville.  Wilder  was  sent  to  strike  the 
railway  in  Bragg's  rear,  at  Decherd,  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Elk  River, 
and  do  whatever  mischief  he  could  to  the  foe.  Decherd  was  reached  and 
the  i"ailway  was  injured  by  the  bold  riders,  but  the  bridge  defied  them. 
This  raid,  and  the  evidences  that  Rosecrans  was  about  to  move  in  force  to 
turn  his  right,  so  alarmed  Bragg,  that  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June  he 
fled  from  Tullahoma,  leaving,  without  giving  a  blow  in  their  defense,  the 
extensive  works  he  had  cast  up  in  the  course  of  several  months  in  the  hill 
country  between  Shelbyville,  Wartrace,  Tullahoma,  and  Decherd.  "  Thus," 
said  Rosecrans,  in  his  report,  "ended  a  nine  days'  campaign,  which  drove 
the  enemy  from  two  fortified  i)ositions,  and  gave  us  possession  of  Middle 
Tennessee." '  The  detention  of  the  Nationals  at  Hoover's  Gap  and  in  front 
of  Winchester,  alone  prevented  their  gaining  possession  of  Bragg's  com- 
munications, and  forcing  him  to  give  battle  or  to  surrender. 

On  the  day  after  Bragg  retreated,  Thomas  and  McCook  advanced  to 
Tullahoma  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  hoping  to  strike 
them  a  fatal  blow  before  they  could  reach  the  Elk  River.  They  failed  to  do 
so.  The  roads,  cut  up  by  the  retreating  army  and  saturated  with  continual 
rain — a  rain  almost  without  example  in  Tennessee — were  impassable,  and 
Bragg  escaped  across  the  river  with  his  trains,  his  rear  gallantly  covered  by 
Wheeler's  cavalry.  The  Nationals  did  not  cross  it  until  the  3d,'' 
when  Sheridan  forced  a  passage  at  Rock  Creek  Ford,  and  other  "  ^* 

troops  crossed  at  different  points.     The  Confederates,  having  the  railway  for 
use  in  heavy  transpoilation,  were  then  swarming  in  comparatively  light 

*  RuAocrans  Mid  the  campaign  was  "conducted  In  one  of  the  most  oxtraoRllnary  rains  over  known  In  Ten- 
nesftct?  at  that  period,  over  a  soil  that  became  almost  a  quicksand."  In  that  campaign  liosecrans  lost  560  men, 
•nd  captured  fh>m  Bragj  1,624  men. 
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marching  order  on  ttio  lufty  and  nigt 
tainii,  by  wiiy  of  Tantalloii  and  Utiiien 
Chattanoogu.  Itosecraus  advaiicc.l  hi 
tains,  wlieti  liiiJin;,' Bra 


^ged  ranges  of  the  Cumberlantl  Komi- 
,-,  and  wore  wuU  oil  t  lieir  way  towud 
rniy  to  near  the  fuot  of  these  mnun- 
J,  who  liad  destroyed  all  the  bridges  over  the  swo11«d 
streams  in  his  rear,  too  far  ahead  to  be  easilj'  overtaken,  halted  his  cnlire 
force,  chiefly  on  tlie  higli  rolling  table-lan<l  between  Winchester,  Decherf. 
Manchester,  and  McMinnviUe.  On  the  5tli  of  Jidy,  Van  Cleve,  who  had 
been  left  at  Murfrecsboro',  arrived,  aiid  moved  with  ids  division  to  McMijifr 
ville.  Uragg  pushed  on  over  the  mountaiiis,'  crossed  the  Tennessee  R\\a 
at  Bridgeport  and  its  vicinity,  whei'e  he  destroyed  tlie  railway  briilge 
behind  liim,  and  made  his  way  to  Chattanooga.  His  expulsion  from  Middle 
Tennessee,  by  which  a  jrrfater  portion  of  that  State  and  Kentucky  was  left 
nmler  the  a1>soUite  control  of  the  Xationid  authority,  was  a  diMlicartenii^ 
event  for  tlie  Confedi'rates ;  and  now  tliey  felt  that  every  tiling  depended 
upon  their  holding  Ciiatlanuosa,  the  ki'y  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  Xortheni  Gcorgiji.  Every  eflbrt  was  therefore  made  for  tliat  puqws*; 
and  the  risk  of  fatally  weakoiuni;  Lee's  army  in  Virginia,  by 
withdrawing  Longsireet's  corps  from  it,  was  taken,  and  that 
efficient  officer  and  Ida  troops,  as  wc  have  observed,  were  sent 
to  re-cnfone  Ilragg.' 

Hosecrans  now  caused  the  nulway  to  Stevenson,  an 

,  in  onler  under  the  skillful  direction 
s  Michigan  engineers,  and  Shoridan'a 
to  the  latter  section  of  the  road,  to 
ime  Stiiidey  swept  down  in  a  Bouth- 
of    FayctteviUe    and    Alhen 


to  Bridgeport,  to  lie  pi 
of  CVdonel  Innis  and  I 
division  was  advance" 
hold  it.  At  the  same  t 
westerly  direction,  by 
to  cover  the  line  of  the  Teimessi 
Whitesburg  up.  As  forage  was  scarce  in 
the  mountain  region  over  which  he  was  to 
jiass,  and  Bragg  Imd  consumed  the  last  blade 
of  grass,  Kusecrans  delayed  bis  advance  nn- 
til  the  Indian  corn  in  cnltivated  eiwts  was 
suffieienlly  grown  to  fundsh  a  supply.  Mean- 
while.he  gathered  annysuppliesat  Tracy  City 
and  StevciiBoii,'  and  thorougldy  piekelo<l  the 
railway  from  Cowan  to  Bridgeport.  Finally, 
at  the  middle  of  Augnst,  the  army  went 
forward  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  at  dif- 
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took  the  general  direction  of  the  railway;  the  divisions  of  Reynolds  and 
Brannan  moving  from  University  on  the  mountain  top,  by  way  of  Battle 
Creek,  to  its  mouth,  and  those  of  Negley  and  Baird  by  Tantallon  and  Crow 
Creek.  McCook's  moved  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  Johnson's  division  by 
way  of  Salem  and  Larkin's  Ford,  to  Bellefonte ;  and  Crittenden's,  designed 
to  feel  the  enemy  and  menace  Chattanooga  with  a  direct  attack,  moved  well 
eastward  in  three  columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Wood, 
Van  Cleve,  and  Palmer,  with  Minty's  cavalry  on  the  exti^eme  left,  marching 
by  way  of  Sparta  to  drive  Confederate  horsemen  from  the  vicinity  of  Kings- 
ton, strike  Buckner's  force  in  the  rear,  and  to  cover  Van  Cleve's  column,  as 
it  passed  at  the  head  of  the  Sequatchie  Valley.  From  that  valley  Crittenden 
sent  two  brigades  of  mounted  men,  under  ^finty  and  Wilder,  and  two  of 
infantry,  under  Ilazen  and  Wagner,  over  Walden's  Ridge,  to  proceed  to 
points  on  the  Tennessee,  near  and  above  Chattanooga,  and  make  the  feigned 
attack.  General  Hazen '  was  in  chief  command  of  these  four  brigades  in  the 
Tennessee  Vallev,  with  instructions  to  watch  all  the  crossings  of  the  river 
for  seventy  miles  above  Chattanooga,  and  to  give  Bragg  the  impression  that 
tlie  whole  of  Rosecrans's  armv  was  about  to  cross  near  that  town.  Hazen's 
command  had  four  batteries  of  artillery. 

In  the  course  of  four  or  iavL'  days  the  mountain  ranges  were  crossed,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  stretching  along  the  line  of  the  Tennessee 
liiver  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  was  preparing  to  cross 
that  stream  at  different  points,  for  the  pui'^wse  of  closing  around  Chatta- 
nooga, to  crush  or  starve  the  Confederate  army  there.  Pontoon-boat,  raft, 
and  trestle  bridges  were  constructed  at  Shellmound,  the  mouth  of  Battle 
Creek,  Biidgeport,  Caperton's  Ferry,  and  Bellefonte.  So  early  ^ 
as  the  20th,*  Hazen  reconnoLtered  Ilarnson's,  above  Chattanooga, 
and  then  took  post  at  Poe's  cross-roads,  fifteen  miles  from  tlie  latter  place; 
and  on  the  followincj  dav,  Wilder'*s  cannon  thunderinor  from  the  eminences 
opposite  Chattanooga,  and  the  voice  of  his  shells  screaming  over  the  Con- 
federate camp,  startled  Bragg  with  a  sense  of  imminent  danger.  At  the 
same  time  Hazen  was  making  "show  marche*^,"  displaying  camp-fires  at 
different  points,  and  causing  the  fifteen  regiments  of  his  command  to  appear 
like  the  advance  of  an  immense  army.  This  menace  was  soon  followed  by 
information  that  Thomas  and  McCook  were  preparing  to  cross  below,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  Crittenden's  corps  was  swarming  on  the  borders  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  Walden's  Ridge,  below  Chattanooga. 

Thomas  passed  over  with  his  corps  at  different  ])laces,  from  Caperton's 
up  to  Shellmound,  and  crossed  the  mountain  not  far  from  the  latter  place, 
near  which  is  the  famous  Nickajaek  Cave,  Vhere  the  Confederates  had 
extensive  saltpeter  works.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  had  concentrated 
his  forces  near  Trenton,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lookout  Creek,  at  the  western 
foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  seized  Frick's  and  Stevens's  Gaps,  the  only 
practicable  passes  into  the  broad  valley  east  of  Lookout,  and  stretching 
toward  Chattanooga,  called  McLemore's  Clove.  McCook  also  crossed, 
advanced  to  Valley  Head,  and  took  possession  of  Winston's  Gap  on  the  Gth, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Crittenden's  corps  passed  over  and  took  post  the  same 
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tanooga,  Rosecraie 
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van  oe  liiB  rijrht 
BinwAfK  TAVK.'  through  the  Ixwt- 

out  Mountain  passes,  and  with  liis  cavalry  on  his  exli-cmo  right,  thrcater 
Bragg'a  railway  coinniunicatioiis  bolwcen  Dniton  and  Kesaca  Bridge,  while 
his  left  and  center  should  move  through  other  passes  upon  the  Confedenite 
front.     .Vnticipating   this,    when    he   discovered    that    the  main 
^'wl'  ^    '"''"y  ^^'3"  helow,  IJragg  ahandoned  Chattanooga,*  passed  tUroiidi 
the  gaps  of  the  Missioiiarics'  IJidge'  to  the  West  ChicbamaDfa 
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River,  in  Greorgia,  and  posted  his  army  along  the  highway  from  Lee  ami 
Gordon's  Mill  on  that  stream,  south  to  the  village  of  Lafayette,  in  a  jHtshiuii 
iscing  Pigeon  Mountain,'  through 
the  passes  of  which  ho  expected 
the  National  army  would  approach 
from  McLomoro's  Clove.  The  fact 
of  this  retreat  was  revealed  to  Gen- 
eral Crittenden,  when,  on  the  0th, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  corps, 
which  had  crossed  llie  Tennessee  at 
and  above  Bridgeport,  he  made  :i 
reconnoissance  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain,' and  from  its  lofty  summit, 
near  Sumraertown,  looked  down 
upon  Chattanooga,  where  no  lent 
or  banner  of  the  enemy  migjit  be 
seen.  He  at  once  moved  his  corps 
around  the  point  of  Lookout  Moun-  tnoma  u  enmsDix 

tain,  to  enter  and  take  possession 

of    the    deserted    village,   and   on    the   evening   of  the   foHowing    day*   it 
encamped  at  Rossville,  within  five  miles  of  Chattanooga.     Thus, 
without  a  battle,  the  chief  object  of  the  grand  movement  of  the     '^iJ^"*' 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  over  the  mountains  was  gained. 

General  Bnniside,  wjio  had  ixien  aBsigne<l  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  in  March,'  taking  with  him  the  XinlJi  Cor|)s,  with 
the  expectation  of  speedily  undertaking  the  liberation  of  East 
Tennessee,  was  now  brought  into  active  coHDperation  with  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.     There  had  occurred,  now  and  then,  some  stirring  events  in 
lii3  department,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  defeat  of    .Mj„hBa 
Pegrara  by  Gillmore,  at  Somerset,'  tJie  raid  of  Colonel  H.  S.  San-      ^ 
ders  into  East  Tennessee,'  and  tlie  extensive  raid  of  Morgan  into 
Iniliana  and  Ohio,'  already  mentioned.    Pegram  was  a  Virginian, 
and  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  river  witli  a  considerable  force 
of  mounted  men,  professedly  tlie  advance  of  a  larger  body,  under  Breckin- 
ridge, and  commenced  plundering  Sout  lie  astern.  Kenlucky,  and  expelling 
Unionists  from  the  State.     He  was  finally  attacked  in  a  strong  position  at 
Somerset,  by  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,'  with  about  twelve  hundred  men, 
the  united  commands  of  Gillmore  and  Colonel  Wolford,  and  driven  back  into 
Tennessee  with  a  loss  of  something  over  two  hundred  men,     Tlic  Union  loss 
was  about  thirty  men.     A  little  more  tlian  two  months  later,  Colonel  San- 
ders croased  the  Cumberland  Mountains  from  Kentucky,  Btnick  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Geoi^ia  railway  at  Lenoir  Station,  destroyed  the  road  a  great 
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portion  of  Uic  way  to  Knox^  illc,  j)aEsed  round  that  city,  and  struck  it  agait 
at  Strawberry  Plain,  and  1mmed  a  bridge  over  the  Holston  thi'ii-,  oixlctu 
lumdR-d  fiTt  ill  lL'ii,i;lii,  and  aiiothtT  at  Mossy  Creek,  above.  With  irilliD^ 
loss,  Guilders  niadi,'  his  way  hack  to  Koiituoky,  after  capturing  three  guns, 
ten  thousand  siiia]l-:iriii!9,  and  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  destroying  a  lanre 
quiiiitity  of  Confederate  iniinitiniiK  of  war. 

The  Ninth  Anny  Coq>s  being  detaehed  from  Bumside'a  command,  to 
assist  Grjuit  befoiv  Vicksburg,  the  former  was  eompelled  to  be  comparatively 
idh',  bis  ciiii'f  business  bcinij;  to  keep  disloyal  eitizi'ns  in  Kentucky  and  el«e- 
where  in  check,  and  to  protect  the  I'nionists  of  that  State,  for  whieli  purpose 

lie  found  it  necessary,  in  Augusi,'  to  declare  that  Cdtiimmiwealib 
*  ^Tsw!"'    ^**  '"'  """I'''"  """■''"'  li^"-     f^oon  afterward  be  was  t-alleil  intoEa^t 

Tennessee,  loc.>-o|.er!ite  with  lioBccnins,  in  his  struggle  wit  h  Braag 
for  tlie  (wssessidi  of  llie  Chattanooga  retrion,  by  cutting  off  cunimuiiicatioo 
between  the  army  of  tlie  bitter,  and  Lee's,  in  Virginia,  and  iiiwentiu;:,  as  &r 
as  piis.-ible.  re-enlbrcemcuts  being  sent  I'n.ni  tlie  Rapid  Anna  to  the  Tco- 
nesMte,  When  (hii  ciill  was  made,  tlie  N'iuib  Coqis  had  n<it  yet  returned. 
The  exigemy  would  not  iiHow  I'mrnside  Ic)  wall  for  it,  Kortunately,  he  h»d 
thoroughly  oig;iiii/.cd  and  c(|iii]ipcd  Ids  eomniaud,  which  w.is  then  aboai 
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with  the  cavalrv  brigaJf 
of  tienei-al  S.  P.  Carter,  an  Eart  T«- 
uosseun,  in  adv.ince.  Just  «ftw 
crossing  the  boundary -lino  into  SbM 
County,  TetinesKee,  ther 
"  " '  were  joined'  by  Geoenl 
Ilartsutf  and  bis  corps  ;  and  the  cpb- 
bined  Ibrci's  pR'ssed  forward  at  the 
it  and  riiggi'il  plateau  of  the  Cumlw 
■;jaii  County,  where  tbey  weix- joiaed 
Jidius  White.  After  brief  rest,  C«- 
i-ee  columns,  one  under  Colonel  Bird 
111.  .'il  ilic  mouth  of  the  Clinch  Kim. 
loiiel  Minty's  cavalry,  of  Rosecrani'l 
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extreme  left  ;  another,  under  General  Shackelford,  for  Loudon  Bridge,  farther 
up  the  Tennessee ;  and  a  third,  under  Colonel  Foster,  for  Knoxville,  on  the 
Holston  River.  Bird  and  Foster  reached  their  respective  destinations  on 
the  first  of  September,  without  opposition,  but  when  Shackelford  approached 
Loudon,  he  found  the  Confederates  there  in  considerable  force,  and  strongly 
posted.  After  a  brisk  skirmish,  they  were  driven  across  the  bridge-5-a  mag- 
nificent structure,  over  two  thousand  feet  in  length — whicli  they  fired  behind 
them,  and  so  laid  it  in  ruins.  The  main  army  moved  steadily  forward,  and 
was  soon  posted  on  the  line  of  the  railway  from  Loudon,  southwesterly,  so  as 
to  connect  with  Rosecrans,  then  in  possession  of  Chattanooga. 

General  Simon  B.  Buckner  was  in  command  of  about  twenty  thousand 
troops,  in  East  Tennessee,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Knoxville,  when  Rose- 
crans moved  upon  Bragg,  and  Bumside  began  his  march.     To  hold  Chatta- 
nooga, as  we  have  observed,  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  Confederacy, 
and,  as  its  fall  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  East  Tennessee,  Bragg 
ordered  Buckner  to  evacuate  the  valley,  and  hasten  to  his  assistance  at  Chat- 
tanooga.     Buckner  accordingly  fled   from  Knoxville   on  the  approach  of 
Bumside,  and  it  was  his  rear-guard  which  Shackelford  encountered  at  Loudon 
Bridge.     At  that  time,  the  stronghold  of  Cumberland  Gap,  captured  by 
General  ^Morgan  eighteen  months  before,  was  in  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erates, and  held  by  one  of  Buckner's  brigades,  under  General  Frazer.     That 
oflleer  was  ordered  to  join  Buckner  in  his  flight,  but,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  latter,  he  was  allowed  to  remain,  with  orders  to  hold  the  pass  at  all 
hazards.    There  he  was  hemmed  in,  by  troops  under  Shackelford  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  force  under  Colonel  De  Courcey,  who  came  up  from 
Kentucky.     He  held  out  for  three  or  four  days,  when  Bumside  joined  Shack- 
elford, with  cavalry  and  artillery,  from  Knoxville,  and  Frazer 
Burrendered.*     In  the  mean  time  a  cavalry  force  had  gone  up  the      ^^s&j^ 
vallev  to  Bristol,  destroved  the  bridijes  over  the  Watauga  and 
Holston  rivers,  and  driven  the  armed  Confederates  over  the  line  into  Vir- 
ginia.   Thus,  again,  the  important  pass  of  Cumberland  Gap '  was  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  National  troops,  and  the  great  valley  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Cumberland  Mountains,  from  Cleveland  to  Bristol,  of  which  Knoxville 
may  be  considered  the  metropolis,  seemed  to  be  permanently  rid  of  armed 
Confederates.     The  loval  inhabitants  of  that  re2:ion  received  the  National 
troops  with  open  arms  as  their  deliverers;  and  Union  refugees,  who  had 
been  hiding  in  the  mountains,  and  L^nion  prisonei's  from  that  region,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  their  captors,  and  had  been  sheltered  in 
caves  and  rocks,  all  ragged  and  starved,  now  flocked  to  their  homes,  and 
joined  in  ovations  offered  to  Bumside  and  his  followers  at  Knoxville  and 
elsewhere.* 

*  Soe  page  804,  volume  II. 

•  It  la  difUcuIt  to  oonccivo  the  intensity  of  the  foelinisrs  of  the  Union  people  along  the  line  of  Barn8li1c'*s 
march.  ** Erery where,"  wrote  an  eye-witne»8,  "the  people  flr>cked  to  the  roadsides,  and,  with  cheers  and 
wildost  demonstrations  of  welcome,  8alut<.Ml  the  flog  of  the  Ropablic  and  the  men  who  had  borne  it  in  triumph 
to  the  rery  heart  of  the  'Confederacy.'  Old  men  wept  at  the  sight,  which  they  ha<l  waited  for  through  months 
of  snfTerlng ;  children,  even,  hailed  with  Joy  the  sign  of  dellTeranco.  Nobly  have  these  persecuted  people  stood 
by  their  faith,  and  all  loyal  men  will  rejoice  with  them  in  their  resone  at  last  fh>m  the  clntch  of  the  destroyer." 
**They  ^cro  f»o  glad  to  see  Union  soldiers,"  wrote  another,  '*  that  they  co-iked  every  thing  they  had  and  gave  It 
freely,  not  aslcing  pay,  and  apparently  not  thinking  of  it  Women  stood  by  the  roadside  with  pails  of  water, 
•od  dUplayeii  Union  flags.    Hie  wonder  was^  where  all  the  *■  Starj  and  Stripes^  came  from.^ 

Vol,  ni.— 9 
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Tlie  aiithoritiea  at  Washington,  at  tliin  time,  were  greatly  perplexed  k 
the  military  situation.  No  logic  seimcil  sufficiently  subtle  to  penetrate  tlie 
real  designs  of  tlie  Confedonites  in  tlio  field.  Spies  and  deserters  from  Lee's 
armv,  reported  at  the  capital  that  Iio  was  reteiving  reinforcements  from 
Bragg,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  enable  hira  to  make  another  and  more 


eiiccesefiil  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  slight  rcsistaiW 
offered  to  Bunisidc,  and  the  abandonment  of  Chattanooga  without  a  struggle, 
made  the  rumor  appear  })lausible.       Ilalleck  questioned  tlie  propriety  rf 

allowing  KosecranB  to  jiursue  Uragg,  and  lelegraphoil*  to  him  to 
ilw.  '     ^'^''^  firmly  the  mountain-passes  in  the  direction  of  Atlant»,l» 

prevent  tlie  retnrn  of  the  Confedoratos  until  Bumside  could  con- 
nect with  him,  when  it  would  be  determined  whether  tlie  Army  of  the  Cii» 
berland  should  penetrate  farther  into  Geoi'gia.  lie  also  mentioned  tli* 
reports  that  Uragg  was  sending  troops  to  J^'e,  On  the  eame  dav,  heordefri 
Burnside  to  hold  the  monntain-passesi  in  Kast  Tennessee,  to  prevent  ac«i 
or  from  Vii-ginia,  aixl  to  connect,  with  his  cavalry  at  least,  with  Rose«:n» 
In  reply  to  Ilallcck,  Rosccrans  said  he  did  not  believe  any  troops  hi 
been  sent  lo  Lee  by  Bragg,  On  the  contrary,  there  were  indications  ll 
Bragg  himself  was  being  re-enforcetl  from  Mississipjii,  and  was  preparing  to 
turn  the  fianks  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  cut  its  eommunicatiou; 
and  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  ordering  nome  of  Grant's  troops  tocoTff 
the  lino  of  the  Tennessee  River,  westwanl,  to  prcve!it  a  raid  on  XashnDt 
This  was  followed  by  an  clcctrograjih  fi-om  General  Foster,  at  FortiW" 


'TW«1s 


tffful  fipy  nf 


>t  Knniiillil.  In  whleb  !■  ,1rllw 
oD>lni-il,  tn  a  Inrgi- ilrinH.  of  rout*" 
breo  ilrnulfiiL  Tbcdr  cMUH.a  <>■ 
rved.     Tct  Uwr  iMtd  ftM  U  Irnl^ 
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tiroe,  saying  trains  of  cars  .had  been  heard  running  night  and  day  for 
•ty-six  hours  on  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  railway,  indicating  the 
^'ement  of  troops ;  and  the  General-in-Chief  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
lovement  against  Norfolk,  similar  to  that  in  the  spring,*  was  about  to  be 
ie  in  favor  of  Lee,  the  Confederates  hoping  thereby  to  draw  off  some  of  the 
>ps  from  Meade.  But  this  suspicion  was  dispelled  by  another 
mtch  from  General  Foster  the  next  day,*  bearing  a  report  *^i^^*' 
t  Longstreet's  corps  was  passing  southward  into  North  Caro- 
^  Then  Hal  leek  directed  Meade  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
er  report,  when  it  was  found  to  be  true,  as  we  have  observed.*  Mean- 
ile  Halleck  had  ordered  Burnsido  to  move  down  and  connect  with  Rose- 
ns, and  directed  General  Hurlbut,  at  Memphis,  to  send  all  of  his  available 
;e  to  Corinth  and  Tuscumbia,  to  operate  against  Bragg,  should  he  attempt 
anticipated  flank  movement,  and,  if  necessary,  to  ask  Grant  or  Sherman, 
^icksburg,  for  re-enforcements.  He  also  telegraphed  to  the  commander 
^icksburg  to  send  all  available  forces  to  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.^ 
lilar  orders  were  sent  to  Schofield,  in  Missouri,  and  Pope,  in  the  North- 
jtem  Department ;  and  the  commanders  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were 
ered  to  make  every  exertion  to  secure  Rosecrans's  communications.  It 
i  determined  that  Bragg  should  not  recross  the  Tennessee  River,  and  that 

redeemed  commonwealths  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  not  be 
in  subjected  to  Confederate  rule. 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  now  the  center  of  absorbing  interest 
:he  Government  and  to  the  loyal  people.     Bragg's  was  of  like  interest  to 

Cons]:)irators  and  their  friends,  and  they  spared  no  effort,  fair  or  foul,  to 
e  him  strength  sufficient  to  drive  Rosecrans  back  toward  the  Cumberland 
capture  his  arniy.  Buckner,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ordered  to  join  him. 
mston  sent  him  a  strong  brigade  from  Mississippi,  under  General  Walker, 
I  the  thousands  of  prisoners  paroled  by  Grant  and  Banks  at  Vicksburg* 
[  Port  Hudson,*  who  were  falsely  declared  by  the  Confederate  authorities 
>e  exchanged,  and  were  released  from  parole,  were,  in  shameful  violation 
the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  sent  to 
igg  to  swell  his  ranks,  while  every  man  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  from 
jrgia  and  Alabama  by  a  merciless  conscription,  was  mustered  into  the 
k'ice  to  guarxl  bridges,  depots,  ifec,  so  that  every  veteran  might  engage  in 
tie.  In  this  way  Bragg  was  rapidly  gathering  a  large  force  in  front  of 
eon  Mountain,  near  Lafayette,  while  Longstreet  was  making  his  way  up 
n  Atlanta,'  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  Confederate  army  to  full  eighty 
usand  men. 

Deceived  by  Bragg's  movements — uninformed  of  the  fact  that  Lee  had 
t  troops  from  Virginia  to  re-enforce  him,  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
was  retreating  toward  Rome,  and  ambitious  of  winning  renown  by  ca]> 
ng  his  foe,  or  driving  him  in  confusion  to  the  Gulf — Rosecrans,  instead 
!oncentrating  his  forces  at  Chattanooga,  and  achieving  a  great  as  well  as 

See  page  41.  '  Sco  pajw  101. 

At  that  time  Grant  was  In  New  Orleans,  and  Sherman  was  In  command  in  the  vicinitj  of  Vicksbnrg. 
Qee  note  2,  iKif^e  680,  volumo  II. 
See  pace  637,  vol n  me  II. 

Finding  Bamslde  In  his  way  in  East  Tennessee,  Lonjrstreet  had  passed  down  through  the  Carolinas  with 
irpA,  to  Aagusto,  la  Georgia ;  thonoo  to  Atlanta,  and  then  ap  the  State  Road  (rallwaj)  toward  Chattanooga. 
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an  almost  bloodless  victory,  scattered  them  jjver  an  immense  space  of  ro 
country,  to  operate  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  flyim 
adversary.     He  ordered  Crittenden  to  call  his  brigades  from  across  the  rive 
near  Chattanooga,  and  leaving  one  of  them  there  to  garrison  the  town,  pujc- 
on  to  the  East  Chickamauura  Valley  and  the  railway  to  llinsrijold  or  Dalt(^ 
to  intercept  the  march  of  Buckner  from  East  Tennessee,  or  strike  the  Co« 
federate  rear,  as  circumstances  might  determine.     Thomas,  who  had  jus 
passed  through  Stevens's  and   Cooper's  gaps   of  Lookout  Mountain,  int 


McLeniore's    Cove,  was   directed   to   pusli    through   Dug   Gap  of  Pige 
Mountain,  and  fall  upon  the  supposed  flank  of  the  Confederates  at  Lafiiyett 

At  the  same  time  McCook  was  to  press  on  farther  south,  to  Broomto\^ -■  i 

Valley,  to  turn  Bragg's  left.  These  movements  were  promptly  made,  ai  j^  m.  ] 
revealed  the  alarming  truth  to  Kosecrans.  His  /.'avalry  on  the  right,  sil 
ported  l>y  McCook's  corps,  descended  Lookout  Mountain,  reconnoite 
Broomtown  Valley  as  far  as  Alpine,  and  discovered  that  Bragg  had  m^  -^-^t 
retreated  on  Rome.  Crittenden  moved  rapidly  to  Ringgold,  where,  on  j>u==!=-.  ^  it- 
ing  Wilder  forward  to  Tunnel  Hill,  near  Buzzard's  Roost  (where  he  6 
mished  heavily),  it  was  discovered  that  the  Confederates,  in  strong  for 
were  on  his  front,  and  menacing  his  communications ;  and  when  Negl 
with  his  division  of  Thomas's  corps,  approached  Dug  Gap'',  he  found  ^t 

securely  guarded  by  a  force  so  overwhelming,  that  when,  on  the  followL 
morning,  Baird  came  to  his  aid,  both  together  could  make  no  impressi 
and  they  fell  back  to  the  main  body. 

Rosecrans  was  at  last  satisfied  that  Bragg,  instead  of  fleeing  before  hi 
was  gathering  force  at  Lafayette,  oj)posite  his  center,  to  strike  a  heavy  bl 
at  the  scattered  Army  of  the  Cumberland.     He  saw,  too,  that  its  position 
a  perilous  one.    Its  wings,  one  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill,  on  the  Chickaraau 
and  the  other  at  Alpine,  were  full  forty  miles  apart,  and  offered  Bragg  a  r^- 
opportunity  to  terribly  cripple,  if  not  destroy  or  capture  his  foe.     But  '^^ 
golden  opportunity  too  soon  passed.     Rosecrans,  on  perceiving  the  dang^C"^-^ ' 
issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces  in  the  Chickamausra'Vall  ^t.^  — ' 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crawfish  Spring,  about  half-way  between  Chattanooga  «►"*  * 
Lafayette.     Crittenden,  alarmed  by  threatened  danger  to  his  communM-^^'* 
tions,  had  already  made"  a  rapid  flank  movement  in  that  dii 


*^is63^^'     tion,  from  Ringgold,  covered  by  Wilder's  brigade,  which 


i»^ 


comi)elled  to  skirmish  heavily  at  Lett's  tan-yard,  "with  Conf*^^ 
erate  cavalry,  under  Peo:ram  and  Arnistrons:.  Thomas  crossed  the  upf**^ 
end  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  and  moved  toward  the  Spring;  and  McC<^^^^ 
after  much  difficulty  in  moving  up  and  down  Lookout  Mountain,  joii^^^ 
Thomas  on  the  1 7th.-  Granger's  reserves  were  called  up  from  BridgepO^^ 
and  encamped  at  Rossville  ;  a  division  under  General  Steedman  was  orde*"^ 
up  from  the  Nashville  and    Chattanooga  railway,  and  a  brigade,  led   ^- 

Colonel  D.   IVIcCook,  came  from   Columbia.     On  the  night    ^ 
^^         Friday,  the  18th,*  when  it  was  positively  known  to  Rosecrt**^ 
that  troops  from  Virginia  were  joining  Bragg,  the  concentration  of  hisart^- 
was  completed,  excepting  the  reserves  at  Rossville    and  cavalry  at  BI*^ 
Bird's  Gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  at  Dougherty's  Gap  that  separates  it^ 
latter  from  Lookout  Mountain.     The  divisions  of  Wood,  Van  Cleve,  P&lme^' 
Reynolds,  Johnson,  Baird,  and  Brannan,  about  thirty  thousand  in  numbeft 
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brzKxeci  the  first  line,  ranging  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill  northi^ard  ;  and 
lie  remainder  were  posted  on  the  right,  in  reserve.  Minty  and  Wilder, 
■itta.  t^heir  mounted  men,  were  on  the  extreme  left,  watching  the  crossings 
f    tte  roads  from  Ringgold,  and  Napier   Gap,  at  lieed  and  Alexander's 

JtXeanwhile  Bragg  had  been  making  dispositions  for  attacking  Rosecrans's 
■ft.  Jlis  seouts,  looking  down  from  Pigeon  Mountain,  had  obstTvcd  the 

x&ct;  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Confederate  leader 
ad.  t1i«  advantage  of  knowing  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  foe,  while 
lis    own  position  waa  more  than  half  concealed.     Bragg  concentrated  hia 


•""y  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chickamaiiga,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of 
toe  l8th,  when  the  advance  of  Ix>ngslreet's  corps,  under  Hood,  was  coming 
i*?'  he  massed  his  troops  heavily  on  his  right,  attacked  Minty  and  Wilder, 
™o  fought  gallantly  at  tlie  bridges,  and  pnshed  the  National  letl  back  to 
toe  Lafayette  and  Rossvilie  road.  Early  in  the  evening,  Hood,  with  a 
•"l^'ision,  took  post  on  Bragg'a  extreme  right.  Bnshrod  Johnson's  Vir- 
B^^'ans  took  a  tinn  i)0sition  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and,  before  mid- 
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night,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Con  Aide  rates  liad  crossed  over,  and  held  all 
the  fords  of  the  Chickamauga,  frimi  l^e  and  Gordon's  Mill,  iar  toward  the 
Misisiiinaries'  Uidgc. 

Bragg  was  now  ready  for  battle,  on  the  general  plan  pursucil  by  Iiim  M 
Stone  s  lin  er,  nanicl}    triishing,  by  Huperior  weight,  a  flank  of  his  fiie,  and 

gaining;  hitt  rear  and 
liis  cominunioationF. 
Bragg  fortued  liisanof 
into  two  corps,  the 
right  commanded  by 
General  Polk,  and  the 
left  by  General  Ijmg- 
Bti'cet,  Hood  taking 
the  place  of  the  latler 
until  the  arrival  of  his 
chief  AiTangeraeDW 
were  made  for  crossing 
the  Chickamauga  ai 
diflerent  iK>ints  bimul- 
taneonsly,  from  Lee  and  Goixlon's  Mill  northward,  in  bcivy  force,  bo  as  to 
fall  heavily  on  the  National  left,  \vhU(.  the  front  should  be  hard  pn^sed,  and 
the  jiasses  of  Pigeon  Alountain  wt  11  guarded  by  \\  heeler  s  ea^  airy,  to  preveni 
a  flank  attack  fi'om 
that  dirt-ction.  But 
the  wise  movements 
of  the  Nationals  during 
the  ni<j;]it  dis(»>ncerted 
Brajry'swell-laid  plans, 
and,  instead  of  finding 
Itoseerans  compara- 
tively weak  on  his  left, 
ho  found  him  positively 
strong.  By  a  contin- 
uous night-manrli  np 
the  Ui'y  \'allev  road, 
Tlioinas.withhiV 
corps,  followed  hy 
part  of  JI(.'('ix)k'rt  ('or[ 

lutliem  spur  of  Missionaries'  Bidgr. 
near  Kdley's  Farm,  on  the  Lafayette  and  Rossville  road,  facing  Reed  and 
AlexaniierV  burnt  briiljrcs ;  ;ind  there,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  left  of 
Crittenden's  corps,  early  on  the  moniing  of  the  19th,*  lie  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  withont  waiting  to  be  Btruck,     lie  was  informed  by  ColoBd 
P.  McC'cK.k,  who,  with  his  brignili'  of  rcscrvc-s,  had  Iteen  holding  the  ftwt 
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at  that  point  during  the  night,  that  a  Confederate  brigade  was  on  that  side 
of  the  Chickamauga,  apparently  alone,  and  that  as  he  (McCook)  had  de- 
stroyed Reed's  bridge  behind  them,  he  thought  they  might  easily  be  cap- 
tured. Thomas  at  once  ordered  General  Brannan  to  advance  with  two 
brigades  on  the  road  to  Reed's  bridge,  while  Baird  should  throw  forward 
the  risjht  of  his  division  on  the  road  to  Alexander's  bridge,  and  in  that 
manner  attempt  to  capture  the  isolated  brigade.     This  brought  on  a  battle. 

While  Thomas's  troops  were  making  the  prescribed  movements,  a  portion 
of  Palmer's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps  came  up  and  took  post  on  Baird's 
right ;  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Croxton's  brigade  of  Bran- 
nan's  division  became  sharply  engaged  with  Forrest's  cavalry,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  infantry  brigades  of  Ector  and  Wilson,  from 
Walker's  column.  Back  upon  these  Croxton  had  driven  Forrest,  when  the 
latter  was  stoutly  resisted.  Then  Thomas  sent  Baird's  division  to  aid  Crox- 
ton, and  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  Confederates  were  hurled  back  with 
much  slaughter.  Walker  now  threw  Liddle's  division  into  the  fight,  making 
the  odds  much  against  the  Nationals,  when  the  latter  were  in  turn  driven ; 
and  the  pui-suers,  dashing  through  the  lines  of  three  regiments  of  regulars 
(Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Eighteenth  United  States  troops),  captured  two 
batteries  and  over  five  hundred  prisoners.  One  of  the  batteries  lost  was 
Loomis's,  of  Michigan,  which  had  done  so  much  service  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  the  very  metal  and  wood  were  objects  of  aifection.  In  the 
charge  of  the  Confederates  all  its  horses  and  most  of  its  men  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Its  commander.  Lieutenant  Van  Pelt,  refused  to  leave  it,  and  he 
died  by  the  side  of  his  guns,  fighting  a  regiment  of  men  with  liis  single 
saber. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  this  charge  was  made,  Johnson's  division 
of  McCook's  corps,  and  Reynolds's,  of  Thomas's,  came  rapidly  up,  and  were 
immediately  thrown  into  the  fight.  So  also  was  Palmer's  division  of  Crit- 
tenden's corps,  which  took  position  on  Baird's  right.  The  Nationals  now 
outnumbered  and  outflanked  the  Confederates,  attacked  them  furiously,  and 
drove  them  back  in  great  disorder  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  their  reserves 
near  the  creek,  and  killing  General  Preston  Smith.  By  this  charge,  the  lost  bat- 
tery was  recovered,  and  Brannan  and  Baird  were  enabled  to  re-form  their 
shattered  columns.  The  position  of  the  Confederates  on  the  creek,  between 
the  two  bridges  already  mentioned,  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
pinident  to  assail  it.  Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle  for  an  hour,  during 
which  Brannan  and  Baird  took  position  on  commanding  ground  between 
McDaniel's  house  and  Reid's  bridge,  with  orders  to  hold  it  to  the  last 
extremity.     It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Confederates  renewed  the  battle,  by  throwing  the 
divisions  of  Liddle  and  Gist  in  heavy  charges  upon  Reynolds's  right,  and 
while  Thomas  was  trying  to  concentrate  his  forces,  they  fell  with  equal  fury 
on  Johnson,  Baird,  and  Van  Cleve,  producing  some  confusion,  and  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  that  part  of  the  line.  Fortunately,  General  Hazen 
had  been  sent  back  to  the  Rossville  road,  to  take  charge  of  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, composed  of  four  batteries,  containing  twenty  guns,  which  had  been 
left  there  without  guards.  These  Hazen  quickly  put  into  position,  on  a 
ridge,  with  such  infantry  supports  as  he  could  hastily  collect,  and  brought 
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theui  to  bear  upon  the  Confederates,  at  short  range,  as  they  dashed  into  the 
road  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Nationals.  This  caused  them  to  recoil  in  dis- 
order, and  thereby  the  day  was  saved  on  the  left.  Just  at  8uiiset  General 
Cleburne  made  a  charge  upon  Johnson's  front  with  a  division  of  HilFs  coqis, 
and  j)ressed  up  to  the  National  lines,  but  secured  no  positive  advantage. 

There  had  been  some  lively  artillery  work  on  the  National  rigrht  duriiir 
the  day,  and  in  an  attack  by  three  of  Bragg's  brigades  in  succession,  one  of 
the  National  batteries  (three  guns)  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  foe. 
But  the  assailants  were  soon  driven  back,  and  the  guns  were  recovered.    At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Ilood  threw  two  of  his  divisions,   (his  own 
and  that  of  Bushrod  Johnson)    upon  Davis's  division  of  McCook's   corps, 
pushing  it  back  and  capturing  the  Eighth  ]!ndiana  Battery.      Davis  fought 
with  great  pertinacity  until  near  sunset,  when  Bradley's  brigade,  of  Sheri- 
dan's division,  came  to  his  aid.     Then  a  successful  counter-charee  T^'as  made, 
the  foe  was  driven  back,  the  battery  was  retaken,  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
were  captured  from  the  Confederates.     When  night  fell  the  battle  ceased, 
with  apj)arent  advantage  to  the  Nationals.     They  had  lost  no  gcround;  had 
repulsed  the  assailants  at  all  points,  and  made  a  net  gain  of  three  guns. 
But  they  were  clearly  outnumbered.     Nearly  the  whole   army   had  been 
emjaijed  in  the  stnuri'les  of  the  dav,  and  no  re-enforcements  were  near.    The 
Confederates  had  not  many  fresh  reserves ;  and  that  night  Hindman  came 
up  with  his  division,  and  Longstreet  arrived  with  two  brigades  of  3IcLaws's 
v(?t(?rans  from  Viru:inia.     T.on<jfstreet  took  command  of  BrairJi's 
left ;   and  on  the  morning  of  the  'iOth,"  the  Confederates  had  full 
seventy  thousand  men  opposed  to  fifty-five  thousand  Nationals.' 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  tlie  monn 
ing,  which  Kosecrans  knew  must  be  severe.  After  hearing  the  reports  of 
his  coq>s  commanders,  he  ordered  General  Negley,  who  had  come  down 
from  the  extreme  right  during  the  afternoon  and  fought  his  way  to  Van 
Cleve's  side,  to  report  to  General  Thomas  early  in  the  morning.  MeCook 
was  ordered  to  replace  Negley's  troops  by  one  of  his  own  divisions,  and  to 
close  up  well  on  Thomas,  so  as  to  cover  the  ])osition  at  the  Widow  Glenn« 
house,  at  which  the  latter  now  had  his  head-quarters.  Crittenden  vi« 
ordered  to  hold  two  of  his  divisions  in  reserve,  ready  to  support  McCookor 
Thomas,  as  circumstances  might  require.  These  orders  were  issued  at  an 
early  liour,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  spent  in  needed  repose. 


*  The  troops  engajred  in  this  strupglc  were  commanded  by  the  followinjy  oflScers: — Xattoital  TBOOrt^— 
Fourteenth  ('or/»i — General  Thomas,  four  di  visions  commanded  by  Generals  Baird,  Ncgloy,  BnBiuiL  taJ 
Reynolds.  Ttcentift/i  (.'orpa — General  McCook,  thi-eo  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  DaTla,  JuhoBM. Hi' 
Sheridan.  Iwentij-firHt  CorjtM — Three  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Wootl,  Palmer,  and  Ytui  CteW" 
Referred  Cor/m — GentTal  Grander,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Steediiian  anil  Morgan.  Tlw  ^^ 
slon  of  Geni'fal  R.  S.  Grantrer,  of  this  corps,  and  two  brisrades  <»f  Morgan's  division,  were  not  jireacnt.  (Irwirf 
0>r/)«— General  Stanley,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Colonel  E.  M.  McCook  and  General  Geurps  Crw^*, 
General  Stanley  being  too  sick  to  take  the  field,  General  R.  B.  Mitchell  commanded  the  cavalry  In  the  WlW"' 
Chickamauga. 

Confederate  TVoo/)^— General  J.  Longstreet's  corps,  three  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  J.  B  IIwA 
E.  M.  McLaws,  and  B.  R.Johnson.  Gmcral  Ij.  Polk's  corps,  throe  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  EF- 
Cheatham,  T.  C.  Tlindman,  and  P.  Anderson.  General  I).  II.  Hill's  corps,  two  divisions,  commande<l  bf  Grtr> 
erals  Patrick  Cleburne  (called  the  "Stonrwall  Jackson  of  the  Southwest")  and  J.  C.  Breckinrtd^.  GeaenlS- 
B.  Bnokner's  corps,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  A.  P.  Stewart  and  W.  Preston.  Qenenil  W.  H-t 
Walker's  corps,  two  dlvisi«»ns,  commandc<l  by  Generals  J.  R.  Liddell  and  S.  R.  Gist  General  J.  Wheflrt"'* 
cavalry  corps,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  S.  A.  Wharton  and  W.  Martin.  General  N.  B.  Fontst'* 
corps,  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  F.  Armstrong  an<l  J.  Pegram. 
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Bragg  had  likewise  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  attack  at  dawn.  Long- 
street  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  immediately  received  his 
instructions  as  commander  of  the  left,  where  his  own  troops  were  stationed ; 
and  Polk  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Nationals  at  daylight,  and  "  to  take  up 
the  attack  in  succession  rapidly  to  the  left.  The  left  wing  was  to  await  the 
attack  by  the  right,  and  take  it  up  promptly  when  made,  and  the  whole  line 
was  then  to  be  pushed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  the  enemy 
throughout  its  extent."  ^ 

Tlie  battle  was  to  have  been  opened  at  dawn  by  Hill,  whose  corps  was 
to  fall  upon  the  National  left.  Before  that  hour  Bragg  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  he  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the  sound  of  battle  when  day 
dawned,  for  he  had  heard  the  noise  of  axes  and  the  falling  of  trees  during  the 
night,  indicating  that  his  adversary  was  intrenching.  But  Polk  was  silent, 
and  when  Bragg  rode  to  the  right,  he  found  that  the  reverend  leader  had  not 
even  ])repared  for  the  movement.  He  renewed  his  orders,  but  another  golden 
opportunity  for  Bragg  was  passed.'  At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  attack, 
Thomas  was  comparatively  weak,  for  Negley  had  not  yet  joined  him,  and 
Rosecrans,  riding  along  his  lines  at  dawn,  had  found  his  troops  on  his  left 
not  so  concentrated  as  he  wished.  The  defect  was  speedily  remedied. 
Under  cover  of  a  dense  fog  that  shrouded  the  whole  country,  re-enforcements 
joined  Thomas,  until  nearly  one-half  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  pres- 
ent was  under  his  command,  behind  breastworks  of  logs,  rails,  and  earth, 
which  his  industrious  troops  had  piled  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

When  the  fog  lifted,  bet^veen  eight  and  nine  o'clock,"  Breckinridge,  of 
Hill's  corps,  with  fresh  divisions,  was  found  facing  and  partly 
overlapping  Thomas's  extreme  left,  held  by  Baird,  and  flanking  *  ^^i^^' 
it.  Breckinridge  instantly  advanced,  and,  fighting  desperately, 
pushed  across  the  Rossville  road  toward  a  prescribed  position.  Other  divi- 
sions in  succession  toward  Bragg's  center  followed  this  example,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  interposing  an  overwhelming 
force  between  Rosecrans  and  Chattanooga,  which  Thomas  had  prevented 
the  previous  day.  At  this  moment  Beatty's  brigade  of  Negley's  division, 
moving  from  the  National  right  center,  went  into  action  by  the  side  of 
Baird,  on  the  extreme  left,  and  checked  Breckinridge's  advance ;  but  both 
he  and  Baird  were  outnumbered,  and  the  latter  began  to  lose  ground. 
Several  regiments  of  Johnson's  division  were  pushed  forward  to  his  support, 
and  these,  with  Vandever's  brigade  of  Brannan's  division,  and  a  part  of 
Stanley's,  of  Wood's  division,  so  strengthened  the  wavering  line,  that  Breck- 
inridge was  thrown  back  in  much  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  Generals  Helm' 
and  Deshler,  killed,  his  chief  of  aitilleiy  (Major  Graves)  mortally  wounded, 
and  General  D.  Adams  severely  so.  He  rallied  his  troops  on  a  commanding 
ridge,  with  his  guns  well  posted,  and  then  fought  desperately,  re-enforced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  divisions  of  Walker,  Cheatham,  Cleburne,  and 
Stewart.  Fearfully  the  battle  raged  at  that  point,  with  varying  fortunes 
for  the  combatants.     The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  frightful,  and  for  awhile 


»  Bragsf's  Rfpori  of  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  "  piibllshccl  by  order  of  Conpress,"  In  ISftt,  page  13. 

•  Bragg  said  In  his  report:   "The  n-asons  assi|prno<l  for  this  unfortunate  delay  by  the  winjr  commander 
appear  In  r»art  in  the  reports  of  his  subordinates.    It  Is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  entirely  unsatisfactory."' 

•  The  wife  of  General  Helm  was  a  half-sister  of  the  wife  of  President  Lincoln. 
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it  was  doubtful  with  whom  tlic  paliu  of  victory  would  be  left.  Thomas  had 
ghtn  ail  order  for  the  massing  of  caniiou  on  the  Missionaries'  Kidge, jurt 
west  of  the  State  Itoad,  as  strongly  supported  by  infantry  as  possible,  to 
command  Brccki midge's  artillery,  and  sweep  the  ground  to  the  left  aad 
lear  of  Baird,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  misundei-etood,  and  the  work  wm 
not  done.  Yet  the  attempt  to  turn  the  National  flank  was  not  ac-comjilished, 
for  Tliomas  and  his  vcteraus  stood 
like  a  wall  in  the  way,  and  the  assail- 
ants bad  much  to  do  to  maintain  the 
battle  nearer  the  center,  where  ths 
conflict  was,  for  awhile,  equally  des- 
perate, bloody,  and  deeiKive. 

^Vliile  the  stniggle  was  going  on 
at  the  lett  and  the  left  center,  tbe 
right  became  involved  in  disasttf. 
The  divisions  of  Negley  and  Van 
Cleve  moved  successively,  after  the 
battle  had  commenced,  to  the  tap- 
port  of  Tliuinas,  and  Wood  wai 
directed  to  <^lose  up  to  Itcynolds  oa 
the  right  center,  and  Davis  to  clo« 
on  Wood.  McCook,  commandii^ 
on  that  wing,  was  ordered  to  cW 
down  on  the  letl  wilh  all  possible  sjiced.  These  dangerous  movements  were 
now  madi'  disastrous  by  the  blunder  of  an  incompetent  staff  officer,  who  was 
sent  with  ordei-s  to  Wood.  The  latter  undci-standing  that  he  was  directed 
to  support  Ueynolds,  then  hard  pi'cssud,  pulled  out  of  the  line  and  passed  to 
the  ivav  of  Brannati,  who  was,  en  echelon,  slightly  in  the  rear  of  KeynoUs"» 
right.  This  left  a  gap,  which  Longsti-eet  quickly  saw,  and  before  Davis,  br 
McCook's  ORler,  could  fill  it  with  three  light  brigades,  he  thrust  Hood  iiilo 
it.  llie  latter,  with  Stewart,  charged  furiously,  witli  Bnckiier  tmpjxirtii^ 
him  by  a  simultaneous  advance  on  the  National  right.  Hood's  column  struck 
Davis  on  the  right  and  Ih-annan  on  the  left,  and  Sheridan  in  the  rear,  sev(^ 
ing  the  army  by  isolating  five  brigades  which  lost  full  ibrty  jwr  cent,  of  th«r 
numbers.  The  whole  right  wing  of  the  Nationals  was  s<i  shattered  by  thi« 
chaise,  that  It  began  crumbling,  and  was  soon  seen  flying  in  disorder  toward 
Rossville  and  Cliattanooga,  leaving  thousands  lichind,  killed,  woundt.'d,  or 
prisoners.  This  turbulent  and  resistless  tide  carried  along  with  it  Rosccnuu, 
CritteTiden,  Mct.Viok,  and  other  commanders,  while  Sheridan  and  Davis,  who 
were  driven  o4er  to  the  I>ry  Valley  road,  rallying  thcii-  shattered  divisiom, 
re-formed  them  by  the  way,  and,  with  5IcCi>ok,  haltc<l  and  changed  frontal 
Kossville,  with  a  detei-mination  to  defend  the  pass  at  all  hazards  against  tlw 
pursuers.  I!oscci-ans,  unable  to  join  Thomas,  and  Iwlieving  the  whole  snuy 
would  be  speedily  hui-rying  ]>ell-mell  toward  Chattanooga,  with  exultant 
victoi-s  in  their  rear,  pushed  into  tliat  place,  to  make  provision  for  holdiif 
it,  if  [lossihle. 

Thomas,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  lighl, 
was  maintaining  his  )>osition  most  gallantly,  little  Kusj)ecting,  however,  that 
he  must  soon  confront  a  greater  ]>ortion  of  ISragg's  army.     He  had  seat 
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Captain  Kellogg,  at  a  little  past  noon,  to  hasten  the  march  of  Sheridan, 
whose  support  had  been  promised,  and  he  had  returned  with  tidings  that  a 
large  Confederate  force  was  approaching  cautiously,  with  skirmishers  thrown 
out  to  tlie  rear  of  Reynolds's  position.  Thomas  sent  General  Harker,  whose 
brigade  was  on  a  ridge  in  the  direction  of  this  reported  advance,  to  resist 
them,  which  he  did.  In  the  mean  time  General  Wood  came  up,  and  was 
directed-  to  post  his  troops  on  the  lefl  of  Brannan,  then  in  the  rear  of 
Thomas's  line  of  battle  on  a  slope  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  a  little  west  of 
the  Rossville  road,  where  Captain  Gaw,  by  Thomas's  order,  had  massed  all 
the  artillery  he  could  find  in  reserve,  and  brought  as  many  infantry  to  its 
support  as  possible.  To  that  position  Thomas  now  withdrew  from  his 
breastworks  and  concentrated  his  command. 

Wood  had  barely  time  to  dispose  his  troops  on  the  left  of  Brannan, 
before  they  were  furiously  attacked,  the  Confederates  keeping  upwthe  assault 
by  throwing  in  fresh  troops  as  fast  as  those  in  their  front  were  repulsed. 
Meanwhile  General  Gordon  Granger,  who,  at  Rossville,  had  heard  the  roar 
of  guns  where  Thomas  was  posted,  had  moved  to  his  support,  without 
orders,  and  appeared  on  his  left  flank  at  the  head  of  Steedman's  division  of 
his  corps.'  He  was  directed  to  push  on  and  take  position  on  Brannan's 
right,  when  Steedmar>  gallantly  fought  his  way  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  at 
the  appointed  place,  and  then  turning  his  artillery  upon  the  assailants,  drove 
them  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  with  great  slaughter.  They  soon 
returned  to  the  attack,  with  a  determination  to  drive  the  Nationals  from  the 
ridge.  They  were  in  overwhelming  force,  and  pressed  Thomas  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks.  Finally,  when  they  were  moving  along  a  ridge  and  in  a 
gorge,  to  assail  his  right  in  flank  and  rear.  Granger  formed  the  brigades  of 
Whittaker  and  Mitchell  into  a  charging  party,  and  hurled  them  against  the 
Confederates,  of  whom  General  Hindman  was  the  commander,  in  the  gorge. 
They  were  led  by  Steedman,  who,  seizing  a  regimental  flag,  headed  the 
charge.  Victory  followed.  In  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  Ilindman  and 
his  Confederates  disappeared,  and  the  Nationals  held  both  ridge  and  gorge. 
The  latter  had  lost  heavily.  Steedman's  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  badly 
bruised  by  a  fall,  and  Whittaker  was  stunned  by  a  bullet  and  fell  from  his 
horse. 

There  was  now  a  lull  of  half  an  hour.  It  was  the  deep  calm  before  the 
bursting  of  the  tempest.  A  greater  portion  of  the  Confederate  army  was 
swarming  around  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  on  which  stood  Thomas  with  the 
remnant  of  seven  divisions  of  the  Arm^  of  the  Cumberland.  Longstreet 
was  then  in  immediate  command  of  his  own  veterans,  for  Hood  had  lost  a 
leg  during  the  morning ;  and  to  human  vision  there  seemed  no  ray  of  hope 
for  the  Nationals.  But  Thomas  stood  like  a  rock,  and  assault  after  assault 
was  repulsed,  until  the  sun  went  down,  when,  by  order  of  General  Rosecrans, 
sent  by  General  Gai-field,  his  chief  of  staff  (who  reached  the  ridge  at  four 
o'clock),  he  commenced  the  withdrawal  of  Ins  troops  to  Rossville.  His 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.     His  men  had  not  more  than  three  rounds 

>  Granger,  as  we  have  observed,  was  ported  with  his  troops  at  Rossville.  as  a  reserve.  From  that  point 
General  Steedman,  with  six  regiments,  mode  a  reconnoissance  to  within  two  miles  of  Ringgold  on  the  17th.  and 
on  the  ISth  he  bnrned  Reld's  bridge  over  the  Chickamanga.  Granger  also  sent  the  brigades  of  General  Whit- 
taker and  Colonel  D.  McCook  to  the  Chickamanga,  and  held  the  roads  in  that  direction  on  the  extreme  left,  until 
the  roar  of  Thomas's  guns  satisfied  him  that  ho  could  do  better  sorvice  hj  helping  him. 
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a|>i. 


wh«n  StcedinaTi  arrived,  nml  furnished  them  with  a  small  supjilv,  an<i 
this  waa  consiiraod  in  the  siicoceiling  struggle.  Garfield  and  a  conipau} 
officer  gave  Tliomas  tlie  first  rclialtlo  iiifonnation  concerning  the  disaster  u 
the  center  and  ri^'ht  of  tlie  army.     Tliey  hore  an  order  from  Rosecraiis  foi 


Thoma.'!  to  take  command  of  alt  the  forces, 
to  secure  a  strong  position  at  ItossvilK',  i 
This  ivas  doiie  by  divisions  iii  succession, 
covered  by  Wood's  di 


and  with  McCook  and  Crittcn^n 

ind  ati^stunc  a  threatening  attitade. 

Reynolds's  leading,  and  the  wiwle 

Oil  the  way  Turcliin's  brigade  charged  upon  i 


heavy  body  of  Confederatex,  who  were  seeking  to  obstruct  the  movement 
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They  were  driven,  with  a  losa  of  two  hundred  moH,  made  prisoDers.     So 
endfd  the  Battle  op  Ciiickamai;ua.     There  was  no  pursuit.'     The  Nation- 
als quietly  took  position  in  the  Ro8s\'ille  ami  Dry  Valley  gaps  of  the  Mis- 
sioiiarifs'  Ridge.'    On  the  following  morning' a  rcconnoitering 
forte  of  Confederates  on  the  Ringgold  road,  drove  in  Alinty's     '*?^^'" 
cavalry,  liut    did  little   harm.     That    evening  the  whole  army 
witliilrew  in  j>erfect  order  to  a  position  assigned  it  l>y  Koseerans,  in  front 
of  Chattanooga,  and,  on  the  following  day,  Uragg  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session of  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  whole  of  the  Jlissionaiies"  Uidge. 

The  Confederates  won  a  victory  on  the  field  in  the  ISattle  of  Chieka- 
mauga,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  bi>th  armies,'  and  without  any  other  decisive 
result.  Ko^ccrans  might  have  held  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  with  his  communications  secure,  without  that  fearful 
cost ;  while  Bragg,  although  he  ha<l  reaped  "  glory,"  as  the  ])hraHe  is,  on  the 
battle-field,  secured  none  of  the  harvest  of  BoHd  victory,  such  as  the  capture 
or  ilisj>ersion  of  the  army  of  his  adversary.  "  Uosecrans,"  said  a  Confederate 
historian,  "  still  held  the  prize  of  Chattanooga,  and  with  it  the  possession  of 
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KaKt  Tennepsoe  Two-thirds  of  our  niter-beds  were  in  that  region,  and  a 
lar^rt  ] proportion  of  tlie  coal  which  supplied  our  founderies.  It  abounded  iu 
the-  iK<-eHjjaries  of  life.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  the  >vorld, 
Mj  full  <»f  lofty  mountains,  that  it  had  been  called  not  unaptly,  tlie  Switzt»r- 
land  of  America.  As  the  possession  of  Switzerland  opened  the  door  to  the 
iiivahiou  of  Italy,  (iennany,  and  France,  so  the  possession  of  East  Tennessee 
gave  <'asy  access  to  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama."' 

The  incompetency  of  Bragg,  who  was  the  pliant  servant  of  the  will  <»f 
Jeflci*son  Davis,  was  universally  felt,  and  when  his  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chattanooga  became  known,  there  was  wide-spread  discontent.  Yet  few 
men  were  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Arch-conspirator,  and  mur- 
muring was  scarcely  audible.  Pollard  quotes  a  jirivate  letter  from  a  "  distin- 
guisheil  general  officer  in  the  West,''  who  most  severely  and  ably  criticbod 
the  operations  of  the  army  under  the  leadership  of  Bragg  during  the  year 
precciling  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  evidently  pointed  directly  to 
Jefferson  Davis  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate  ann& 
But  the  more  Davis's  chosen  instruments  were  found  fault  with,  the  more 
determined  was  the  Conspirator  to  keep  them  in  places  of  the  highest  troft. 
When  Bracrir,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Chickamaucja,  was  thorousrhlr 
beaten  before  Chattanooga,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  and  tried  to  hide 
his  own  incompetence  un<ler  fault-finding  with  his  officers — "a  resource  to 
which  he  showed,  on  all  occasions,  a  characteristic  and  injurious  tendency**' 
— and  there  was  a  s^eneral  feeliuix  that  he  oui^ht  to  be  relieved  from  all  com- 
mand,  Davis  showed  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  others,  by  making 
him*  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.'    **Xo 

*  ^'*\'sw'  ^*'  ^^^"^^"  ^^^"^  *'^»  "^^^^'^^  i^  the  "  War  Department "  at  Kichmomi, 
at  the  time,  "  Bragg  can  give  the  President  valuable  counsel— 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  [the  President]  enjoys  a  secret  satisfa^ 
tion  in  triumphing  thus  over  j)opular  sentiment,  which  just  at  this  tiraei^ 
much  averse  to  General  Bragg.  The  President  is  naturally  a  little  oppag- 
nant."*  When  the  appointment  was  made,  the  boldest  opposers  of  Bragg 
dared  not  utter  their  disapprobation  openly  and  manfully.* 

»  PollanlV  Tfiird  YMio/th^  ^yar,  pace  12S.  »  r.)llanr8  Third  TrarofVie  War,  i»aKe  IN. 

»  The  folIowiiiR  Is  a  copy  of  the  onlor  croalinc  Bnitfir  Goncml-ln-Chiof,  which  was  dated,  **  War  Defirt- 
inont.  Adjutant  and  Inspoctor-Genemra  Office,  Uiohmond,  February  24,  1$64,'^  and  dcftfgnated  05  **G«MnI 
Order  N«..  28  :"— 

-Ot-noral  Rroxton  Bnurg  Is  assigned  to  duty  at  the  scat  of  jrovernmcnt,  and,  under  the  tllrvction  <»f  lfc» 
President,  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  military  operation-*  in  tlie  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  By  order  of  tkt 
Secretary  «f  War.     S.  Cooper.  Atljutnnt  and  Inspector- (itneraV 

*  A  liebel  War  CUrk's  Dianj,  11.  107. 

'  On  the  day  before  Bragir's  ai>iM>intnu>nt,  the  Richmond  Enquir$r  haA  a  long  editorial,  denoandBj  ii 
advance  liiit  assignment  to  any  prominent  iMtsitlon,  and  severely  criticising  his  conduct  in  the  West;  bnt,OBlW 
day  after  his  apixiintment,  the  same  Journal,  inspin'd  by  a  proi>er  reverence  for  the  power  of  "  the  Pre*ldeil^ 
said  :  "The  judicious  and  op|w»rtunc  appointment  of  (n-neral  Braiirg  to  the  post  of  Cumnnandvr-f o -Chief  of  tk 
armies  m'111  Ih.*  appreciated  as  an  illustration  of  that  strong  common-sense  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Pmi- 
dent's  chanicter.  that  regard  for  the  opinions  and  fi-elings  of  the  country,  that  respect  for  the  i>enale,  whidim 
the  keys  to  all  that  is  mysterious  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs.  The  Confederate  armies  eannol  lUl  to  W 
well  plt-ascd.  Every  Mtldier's  heart  feels  that  merit  is  thi>  true  title  to  promotion,  and  that  glorious  Mrricc 
shouM  injure  a  splendid  rewanL  From  T.^Hikoui  M«)untain.  a  step  to  the  highest  military  honor  and  power  I* 
natural  and  inevitable.  Johnstcm,  Ia'c,  and  Heaureir.ird  learn  with  grateful  emotions  that  the  cunqneror  of  Ec** 
tueky  and  Tenness*'e  has  been  elevated  to  a  [losition  which  his  superiority  desenres.  Ftnallr,  thb  hspi? 
announeement  should  enliven  the  fires  of  confidence  an*!  enthusiasm  reviving  among  the  people,  like  a  hidkici 
of  water  on  a  newly-kindled  grate.*'  This  was  keen  imny,  bit  it  was  not  denunciation,  and  the  \rriter aToUfd 
Castle  Thunder. 
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N  returning  to  Chattanooga,  Rosecrans  commtiiced  the  formi- 
dable fine  of  fortifications  around  that  town,  under  the  Bkillful 
directions  of  General  James  St.  Clair  Morton,  of  the  engineere, 
tt-hich  excited  the  admiration  of  all ;  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  army  moved  from  Rossville,  it  was  strongly 
intrenched — so  strongly  that  Bragg  could  not,  with  safety, 
make  a  dii-ect  attack  upon  it.  He  did  not  attempt  it,  but  took  measures  for 
starving  it  into  a  surrender,  by  cutting  off  its  avenues  of  supplies. 

Bragg  found  himself  in  a  most  unpleasant  predicament.  Regarding  the 
failure  of  Polk  and  Hindman  to  bring  on  the  battle  at  an  earlier  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th'  as  the  chief  cause  of  liis  inability  to  secure  a  substan- 
tial victory,  he  had  them  plaeefl  under  arrest,  and  thereby  caused  widespread 
murmuring,  and  a  mutinous  spirit  in  his  anuy,  lie  was  severely  censured 
for  not  securing  that  victory  himself,  by  pursuing  the  fugitives  when  they 
moved  from  the  Sliissionaries'  Ridge,  and  striking  them  in  the  open,  broken 
plain,  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  More  aggravating  still  was  a  requirement 
by  the  authorities  at  Richmond  that  he  should  attempt  the  impossible  feat 
of  moving  by  his  left  across  the  Tennessee  River,  and  advancing  on  Nash- 
ville. So  preposterous  was  this  requirement,  that  he  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  contempt  when  saying  to  his  superiors,  "The  suggestion  requires  notice 
only  because  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department,"  He 
told  them  that  such  a  movement  was  utterly  impossible,  for  want  of  trans- 
portation ;  that  half  his  army  consisted  of  re-en forceinents  that  bad  joined 
him  just  before  tiie  recent  battle,  without  transportation  or  artillery  horses ; 
that  a  third  of  his  own  artillery  horses  were  lost ;  that  he  had  no  means 
■of  crossing  a  wide  river  liable  to  be  flooded  any  hour  hy  a  rain-storm  in  the 
mountains;  and  that  by  such  movement  he  would  have  to  abandon  all  the 
Traits  of  his  victoiy  on  the  Chickamauga,  and  leave  exposed  vast  supplies  for 
the  use  of  the  Confederate  army, 

Bragg  did  not  entertain  the  proposition  from  the  "War  Department" 
for  a  moment,  but  }>roceedcd  at  once  to  tiie  more  practicable  business  of 
Btarving  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  For  this  purpose  he  had  now  great 
advantages.  By  his  advance  to  Lookout  Mountain,  and  its  vicinity,  when 
Kosecrans  retired  to  Chattanooga,  he  gained  possession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  to  Bridgeport,  by  which  he  commanded  the  navigation  of  that 
stream,  and  the  road  along  its  margin  opposite,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous 
mountain  ranges  that  skirt  it.     He  thus  cut  off  Rosecrans  from  direct  com- 
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lauiiioalioii  with  his  hases  of  supply  at  Bridgeport  an»l  Stevenson,  and  coin- 
jMrlkMl  him  to  transport  thust*  in  wagons  from  tlie  fonner  place,  over  the 
rugired  mountains  ]>y  way  of  the  Saquatehie  Valley,  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
lljt'ii  across  the  Tennessee,  at  Chattanooj^a,  on  pontoon  bridges.      This  serviit* 
was  most  severe,  and  its  operations  were   j)erilous  and  precarious,  for  the 
autumn   storms  were  beginning  to  howl  among  the   mountains,  and  small 
streams  were  often  converted  into  torrents  in  the  space  of  an   hour.     Tlje 
consetjuence  was  that  for  a  time  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  on  short 
allowance,  and  thousands  of  its  hoi*ses  and  nudes — not  less  than  ten  thousand, 
it  is  said — iwere  starved  or  worked  to  death  in  the  business  of  transjwrtation. 
While  the  Army  of  the   Cumberland  was  thus  imprisoned    at    Chatta- 
noo<ra-    a   salutarv    chauire    was   wrouufht    in    its    origan izat  ion.      We   have 
observe<l  that  when  Ilalh'ck  was  satisfied  that  Longstreet  had  gone  to  Ten- 
nessee, he  telegraj)hed  to  (irant  and  Sherman,  and  other  commandei'S  in  the 
W\*st,  to  give    all    possible    aid    to    Ilosecrans.'     Grant  was  then  in  New 
Orleans,  <lisabled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,'  and  Sherman,  who   represented 
him  at  Vicksburg,  did  not  receive  the  disj>atch  till  several  days  after  it  was 
issued.     Hearing  nothinix  from  either,  and  startled  bv  the  saddeuin*;  news 
from  the  Chickamauga,  Halleck  at  once,  as  we  have  observed,'  detached  the 
Eleventh   (Howard's)  and  Twelfth  (SlocumV)  coq>s  fi-om  the  Amiy  of  the 
Potomac,  and  sent  them,  under  the  general  command  of  Hooker,  to  Middle 
Tennessee,  with  orders,  until  further  directed,  to  guard  Ilosecrans's  commu- 
nications between   Nashville  and  Bridgeport.     These    troops   were    moved 
with    marvelous    celeritv  under  the   wise  direction  of  General   ]VIeiirs,  the 
Quartermaster-General,    and    the    skillful    management   of  Colonel    I).   E 
McCallum,  the  Government   Suj)erintendent  of  railways,  and  W.  Prt»scott 
Smith,  Master  of  Transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.     In  the 
space  of  eight  days,  the  two  corps,  twenty  thousand  strong,  inaixdunl  from 
the  Hapid  Anna  to  Washington,  and  were  thence  conveyed  through  Wert 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  an<l  Tennessee,  to  the  Tennessee  Hiver. 

Halleck   determined    to    hold    Chattanooga  and  East  Tennessee   at   all 
hazanls.     For  that   j)urpose  he  ordered  the  concentration  of  three  armies 
thereunder  one   commander,  and  on  the   10th  of  Oct  ober,*  an 
<)rder  went  out   from  the  War  l)ei)artment,  savintj  :  "Bvonler 
of  the  President  <>f  the  United  States,  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio  [Bum- 
side's],  of  the  Cumberland  [  Kosecrans's],  and  of  the  Tennessee  [Grant's],  will 
constitute  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.     Major-General  V,  S. 
Grant,  Ignited  States  Armv,  is  i)laced  in  command  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississi|)pi,  with  his  head-<piai*ters  in  the  field."     By  the  same  order 
(General  Kosecrans  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Armv  of  the  Cnm- 
berland,  and  General  Thomas  was  assiirned  to  it.     General  Sherman  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee.    On 
the  1 8th,*  Grant,  then  at  Louisville,  whither  he  had  gone  from 


•  See  pajrc  131. 

'  (irant  nrrlvid  at  New  Orli-ans  on  the  2d  of  Si'|)tt'ml»er.  to  vif^lt  Ooneral  BankA.And  confer  giimwi^f 
future  op<nttion!t  In  the  MiBfli>!«ii>i>i  ri'irion.  On  the  4th  hr  attended  n  trrund  review  at  CarroUton.  ami  o*  Ui 
return  to  the  rity.  h\*  horse  iKM-ame  frightened  l»y  the  noi^e  <»f  n  f^toum-whiAtlo.  and,  sprfnirins  aemlnat  avchkli 
with  jjrreat  vl  ilenee.  oau!*ed  the  fall  of  himself  and  rid'-r  to  the  pavement.  Grant's  hip  was  trmporarilT' pv* 
alyzeil  hy  ih*-  eonoi-'Sion.  and  he  was  comi>el!ed  t'»  us*  crntrh«'3  for  several  weeks. 

'  See  i»ai:e  99. 
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New  Orleans,  and  was  yet  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  accident,  assumed 
the  command,  and  issued  his  first  oi*der.  His  field  of  authority  comprised 
three  departments  and  nine  States  and  parts  of  States,  from  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  great  Lakes  eastward,  into  the  lieart  of  the  Appa- 
lachian range  of  mountains.  Rosecrans  left  for  Cincinnati  on  the  1 9th,  after 
issuing  a  touching  farewell  address  to  his  army. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  consideration  of  events  in  South- 
eastern Tennessee,  to  take  a  glance  at  military  movements  in  the  department 
commanded  by  Grant,  from  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  to  his  promotion  just 
mentioned.  We  left  him  at  Vicksburg,  the  winner  of  the  then  greatest  and 
most  important  victory  yet  achieved  by  the  Xational  troops,*  and  the  recip- 
ient of  the  highest  encomiums  from  his  superiors*  and  fellow-citizens,  while 
his  paroled  prisoners  were  making  their  way  back  to  Jackson,  then.reoccu- 
pied  by  Johnston,  and  thence  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  in  vio- 
lation, on  the  part  of  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  of  all  honor.* 

Johnston,  as  we  have  observed,*  was  still  hovering  in  Grant's  rear  when 
Vicksburg  was  surrendered.  Sherman  had  been  pushed  out  in  that  direction 
with  a  considerable  force  to  keep  him  back,  and  had  constructed  a  line  of 
works  from  the  Yazoo,  at  Haines's  Bluff,  to  the  Big  Black  River.  This 
movement  was  effectual,  and  Johnston,  as  we  have  seen,  was  endeavoring  to 
aid  Pemberton  by  co-operative  movements  farther  down  the  stream,*  when 
Vicksburg  was  surrendered.  Grant  at  once  sent  out  to  Sherman  all  that 
remained  of  that  officer's  and  McPherson's  corps,  to  drive  Johnston  from 
Jackson  and  the  railway.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July  •  ^ 
the  re-enforcements  were  in  motion,  and  when,  the  next  day, 
they  joined  Sherman,  that  leader  had  about  fifty  thousand  effective  men 
under  his  command.     With  these  ho  crossed  the  Bis:  Black,*  his  ,   , 

o  ,  *  July  6. 

right,  under  Ord,  passing  at  the  site  of  the  railway  bridge ;  •  his  ' 

center,  under  Steele,  at  Messenger's  Ford,  above ;  and  his  left,  under  Parks, 
still  farther  up  the  river. 

In  sweltering  heat  and  blinding  dust — men  and  horses  almost  maddened 
by  thirst,  where  little  water  might   be  found  on  account  of  a   parching 
drought — the  army  pressed  foi-ward  over  a  country  which,  by     , «    «- 
Grant's  ordei-s,'  had  been  desolated  by  General  Baird  for  scores 
of  miles  around  Vicksburg,  and  pushed  Johnston  back  to  Jackson,  where  he 
took  shelter''  behind  his  breastworks   and   rifle-pits,  and  from 

July  7. 

which,  with  a  ludicrous  show  of  faith  at  such  a  moment  and 

udder  such  circumstances  (which  he  evidently  did  not   feel),  he  issued  a 

florid  order*  to  his  troops,  telling  them  that  "an  insolent  foe, 

flushed  with  hope  by  his  recent  success  at  Vicksburg,  then  con-  ^ 

fronted  them,  threatening  the  homes  of  the  people  they  were  there  to  protect, 

with  plunder  and  conquest."     "The  enemy,"  he  said,  "it  is  at  once   the 

duty  and  the  mission  of  you,  brave  men,  to  chastise  and  expel  from  the  soil 


*  f^e  pftgc  03S,  Tolnme  lb 

*  On  the  13th  of  Juljr,  the  generous  President  wrote  a  letter  to  Grant,  in  which,  after  saying  that  he  did  not 
remember  that  he  and  the  general  bod  over  met,  and  that  he  then  wrote  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
almoet  inestimable  senrice  he  had  done  the  country,  he  referre<l  to  operations  and  proposed  operations  which 
tb«  Pretident  thought  would  be  best  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  but  which  Grant  did  not«  and  said,  **  I  now  wish 
to  mmke  a  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong/^ 

s  See  page  181.      *  See  ps^re  691,  volume  II.      *  See  page  02.^  rolnme  IL      *  See  page  61S,  volume  XL 
Vol.  III.— 10 
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of  MississippL  The  commanding  general  confidingly  relies  on  you  to  sus- 
tain his  pledge,  which  he  makes  in  advance,  and  he  will  be  with  you  in  the 
good  work,  even  unto  the  end." 

A  week  later  these  defenders  of  threatened  homes,  and  the  chastisers  of 
"an  insolent  foe,"  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  were  flying  over  the  "soil 
of  Mississippi,"  toward  the  heart  of  the  State,  in  search  of  safety  from  the 
wrath  of  the  "invaders."  Shenuan  had  invested  Jackson  on  the 
lOth,*  each  flank  of  his  anny  resting  on  the  Pearl  River,  thst 
runs  hard  by,  with  his  cannon  planted  on  the  hills  aroun.d.  With  a  hundred 
of  these  he  opened  upon  the  doome<l  city  on  the  1 2th,  but  liis  scanty  supply 
of  ammunition,  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  his  trains,  would  not  alloir 
him  to  continue  the  attack.  In  that  assault  General  I/auman,  by  misappre- 
hension of  orders,  pressed  his  troops  too  near  the  Confederate  works,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  lost  five  hundred  men,  by  a  galling  fire 
from  sharp-shooters  and  twelve  cannon  charged  with  grape  and  canister 
shot.  Two  hundred  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  with  them  went 
the  colors  of  the  Twentv-eiijhth,  Fortv-first,  and  Fifty-third  Illinois. 

Johnston  was  aware  that  Sherman's  ammunition  train  was  behind,  and 

he  hoped  to  remove  a  greater  j>ortion  of  his  stores  before  it  should  come  up, 

satisfied  that  he  could  not  hold  the  place  against  the  host  then  hcmmiDg  it 

in.     Under  cover  of  a  fou,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  *  he  ina«le 

*July.  ,  . 

a  sortie,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the  production  of  some 
confusion,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  life  on  his  part.  Finally,  on  the  16th. 
when  he  knew  that  Sherman's  ammunition  had  arrived,  he  prepared  fort 
speedy  departure,  and  that  night'  he  hurried  across  the  Petri 
River,  burning  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  pushed  on  throngii 
Brandon  to  Morton.'  Sherman  did  not  pursue  in  force  beyond  the  fbnaer 
place,*  his  chief  object  being  to  drive  off  the  Confederate  army  and  nuie 
Vicksburg  secure.  For  this  purpose  he  bn)ke  up  the  railway  at  intenr^lbr 
many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  destroyed  every  thing  in  Jackson  tbrt 
could  be  useful  to  the  foe,  and  more.  The  place  was  sliamefully  sacked  by 
the  soldiers  ;*  and  the  capital  of  ^lississipyi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  toinn, 
in  its  public  buildings  and  elegant  suburban  residences,  in  all  that  region, 
was  totally  ruined.  The  business  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes^  and 
many  of  the  fine  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood,  owned  by  known  secessioih 
ists,  sharocl  the  same  fate.  Among  these  was  the  residence  of  Bishop  Green, 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  stood  on  a  beautiful  shaded  emi- 
nence. House,  furniture,  and  fine  library  of  three  thousand  volumes,  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  When  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  in  the  sprii^ 
of  18C0,  nothing  remained  of  it  but  broken  walls,  as  delineated  in  the  picture 
on  the  next  page.    It  was  a  sad  sight.     Only  the  day  before  he  had  traveled 

>  Sherman's  loss  in  the  rrrapturo  of  Jacks^ia.  oxceptins  Lauman's  troops,  waA  trifling.  JolmtUm  repottt' 
his  loss  in  Jackson  at  about  6iK>,  ami  added  that  on  his  retreat  destrtions  were  fW>qaeiit. 

•  "The  first  few  hours,"  wrote  an  eye-witnessi,  "were  d«'voted  bjour  soldiers  ti>  nuiMcktng  the  towi,M< 
appropriating  whatever  of  value  or  otherwise  j)Ka»td  their  faney,  or  to  the  destruction  of  snch  artklet  as  tbf 
were  unable  to  appreciate  or  remove.  Pianos  and  articles  of  ftirnitnre  were  demolished,  libnrlea  wtrt  tore  It 
pieces  or  trampled  in  the  dust,  ]iictures  thrust  throij^h  with  bayonets,  windows  broken  and  doors  to»  ft** 
their  hinffe«.  Finally,  after  every  other  excei»s  hail  been  committed  In  the  destnictlon  of  i>ropertr.  the  w** 
was  applied."  TIous*»hold  furniture,  beds,  &c.  costly  and  otherwlsi*,  were  drainred  Into  the  stm^ts  and  hunfi- 
It  was  one  of  the  mostfchameftil  exhibitions  of  barbarism  of  which  the  Union  soldiers  wero  oceulondtT  piOV. 
and  soiled,  with  an  indelible  stain,  the  character  of  the  Patriot  Army. 
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with  the  venerable  prelat«  from  Vicksburg  to  Jackaon.  A  hotel  near  the 
railway  station,  kept  by  a  violent  rebel  known  as  Dick  Edivards,  called  the 
"  Confederate  House,"  was  a  special  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers, because,  when 
General  Prentiss  and 
his  fel low-prisoners  were 
taken  .to  Jackson  by 
railway,  after  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,'  the  proprie- 
tor refused  the  fam- 
ished soldiers  food  or 
drink,  and  the  women, 
■who  cr<nviled  the  galle- 
ries in  front  of  his 
house,  Kent  bovs  to  the 
caplivcs  with  insulting,  """  "'  '""'"'  "'""    aomt. 

stkI,  in  some  cases,  indecent  messages.  Tlie  building  was  reduced  to  sshes, 
and  when  the  writer  was  there,  three  years  afterward,  only  a  few  scattered 
bricks  lying  among  rank  grass  marked  its  site.  Another  object  of  their 
hatred  was  soon  demolished.  It  was  a  portion  of  an  old  covered  bridge 
over  the  Pearl  River,  which  had  been 
inclosed  and  converted  into  a  prison 
.-!■_-_    -  f-,        for  Union  captives.     There,  over  the 

often  turbulent  waters,  in  cold  and 
storm,  they  had  been  crowded  and 
most  cruelly  treated.  Two  or  three 
were  in  it  when  Sherman's  troops  took 
possession  of  the  town.  It  seems  to 
have  been  selected  by  the  Confederates 
as  a  place  to  torture  and  permanently 
disable  their  captives  in,  as  was  their 
practice  elsewhere,  for  they  had  many 
other  places  in  the  city  in  which  to 
confine  prisoners. 

When  Sherman  Iiad  completed  his  work  of  destruction,  lie  fell  back  by 
way  of  Clinton,  across  the  IJig  Black,  toward  Vicksbui^,  followed,  by  a  great 
TDultitudc  of  negroes,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  >rost  of  these  were  the 
infirm  and  children,  the  able-bodied  liaving  been  sent  farther  south  by  their 
masters.  On  Shermaii's  departure,  some  Confederate  troops  in  the  vicinity 
re-entered  Jackson,  and  bunied  Bowman's  large  hotel,  liecause  he  had  given 
shelter  to  wounded  National  soldiers.  By  Sherman's  operations,  Vicksbui^ 
was  secured  from  all  danger  of  an  immediate  attack.  Grant  proceeded  to 
cast  up  a  line  of  strong  works  for  its  defense,'  and  sent  out  expeditions  to 
Other  places.  ^ 


iL  Iha  beglDElDc  of  ISU.    Tber  were  il 


BtTHt    Batuty  ComiUKk.  Id 


Diiltieutfrn  purtlnn  of  the  Uwo,  an  Gnwfgrd  Sinat,  nt 
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where  a  decisive  conflict  was  impending.     Let  us  return  to  a  consideration 
of  events  there. 

It  was  evident  that  tlie  Army  of  the  Cumberland  could  not  long  exist  a 
prisoner  in  Chattanooga,  its  supplies  depending  on  such  precarious  avenue* 
of  reception  as  the  mountain  roads,  and  the  transportation  animals  so  rapidlj 
diminishing.     General  Thomas  hud  nobly  responded  to  Grant's  electrogniph 

from  Louisville,*  "  Hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards,"  saying,  "*! 
'^I'sm^^'  will  hold  tlie  town  until  we  starve;"  yet  it  was  not  prudent  to 

risk  such  disaster  by  inaction,  for  already  Bragg's  cavalry  hsd 
been  raiding  over  the  region  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  destroying  suppliei, 
and  threatening  a  total  obstruction  of  all  conmiunications  between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Middle  Tennessee.  On  the  30th  of  September,  a  greater  portion 
of  Bragg's  horsemen  (the  brigades  of  Wharton,  Martin,  Davidson,  and 
Anderson),  about  four  thousand  strong,  under  Wheeler,  his  chief  of  cavalrr, 
crossed  the  Tennessee,  between  Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport,  pushed  up  the 

Sequatchie  Valley,  fell  upon  a  National  snpply-irain*  of  nearly 

one  thousand  wagons  on  its  way  to  Chattanooga,  near  Ande^ 
son's  cross-roads,  and  burned  it  before  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  imder 
Colonel  Edward  ^I.  MoCook,  which  had  been  sent  from  Bridgeport  in  piu^ 
suit,  could  overtake  them.  Wheeler's  destructive  work  was  just  finished 
when  3IcCook  came  up  and  attacked  him.  The  struggle  lasted  until  night, 
when  Wheeler,  who  had  been  worsted  in  the  fight,  moved  off  in  the  darkoes 
over  the  mountains,  and  fell  upon  another  supply-train  of  wagons  and  rail- 
way cars  at  Mc^Iinnville,  These  were  captured,  together  with  six  hundred 
men ;  and  then  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  were  destroyed.     There,  after  the 

mischief  was  done,  he  was  overtaken  by  General  Georjre  Crook,* 

*  Oct.  4.  .  o  ' 

with  two  thousand  cavaliy,  and  his  rear-guard,  as  he  fled  toward 
Murfreesboro',  was  charged  with  great  spirit  by  the  Second  Kentucky  Regi- 
ment of  Crook's  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Long.  Wheeler's  force  greatly  out- 
numbered Long.  They  dismounted,  and  fought  till  dark,  when  they  sprang 
upon  their  horses  and  pushed  for  Mui-freesboro',  hoping  to  seize  and  hold 
that  important  point  in  llosecrans's  communications.  It  was  too  strongly 
guarded  to  be  quickly  taken,  and  as  Wheeler  had  a  relentless  pursuer,  he 
pushed  on  southward  to  Warren  and  Shelby ville,  burning  bridges  behind 
him,  damaging  the  railway,  capturing  trains  and  destroying  stores,  and 
crossing  Duck  Kiver  pressed  on  to  Fannington.  There  Crook  struck  lii« 
again,  cut  his  force  in  two,  captured  four  of  his  guns  and  a  thousand  small- 
arms,  took  two  hundred  of  his  men,  beside  his  wounded,  prisoners,  and  drove 
him  in  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Pulaski,  on  the  railway  running  north 
from  Decatur.  Wheeler's  shattered  columns  reached  Pulaski  that  night, 
and  made  their  way  as  speedily  as  possible  into  Northern  Alabama.  He' 
crossed  the  Tennessee  near  the  mouth  of  Elk  River,  losing  two  guns  and 
seventy  men  in  the  passage,  and  made  his  way  back  to  Bragg's  lines,  after  a 
loss  of  about  two  thousand  men.  He  had  captured  nearly  as  many  as  that, 
and  destroyed  National  ]>roperty  to  the  amount  of,  probably,  three  million 
dollars  in  value.  When  Roddv,  who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  the  month 
of  Gunter's  Creek,  and  moved  menacingly  toward  Decherd,  heard  of 
Wlieeler's  troubles,  and  his  flight  back  to  the  army,  he  retreated,  also,  with- 
out doing  much  mischief 
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When  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga,'  he  found  General  Thomas  alive  to 
the  importance  of  immediately  eecnring  a  8afe  and  Bjxtedy  way 
to  that  post  for  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.     It  '*7^'**' 
could  not  exist  there  ten  days  longer,  unless  food  and  foi-age 
could  be  more  speedily  and  bountifully  furnished.     In  concert  with  General 
W.  F.  Smith,  who 
had  been  appointed 
Chief   Engineer    of 
the    army,   he    had 
been  making  prepa- 
tstione  for  the  im- 
mediate   concentra- 
tion     of     Hooker's 
corps  at  Bridgeport, 
with    the    viev 
opening     the 
and     main     wagon 
road  from  that  point 
to  Brown's  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee,  by  which  supplies  might  be  taken  to 
Chattanooga  across   the   peninsula    known    as  Moccasin  Point,'  and    thas 
avoid  the  Confederate  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  at  Lookout  Mountain 
altogether.     Grant  approved  Thomas's  plan,  and  ordered  its  execution.     It 
was  that  Hooker  should  cross  the  river  at  Bridgeport  with  all  the  force  at 
bis  command,  and,  pushing  on  to  Wauhatchie,  in  Lookout  Valley,  threaten 
Br^g  with  a  flank  attack.     General  Palmer  was  to  mai-ch  his  division  down 
the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  to  a  point  opposite  Whitesides,  where  he  was 
to  cross  the  river  and  hold  the  road  passed  over  by  Hooker.      General 
Smith  was  to  go  down  the  river  from  Chattanooga,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
with  about  four  thousand  troops,  some  in  batteaux,  and  some  on  foot  along 
the  north  side,  and  make  a  lodgment  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  and  seize  the  range  of  hills  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Valley, 
which  commanded  the  Kelly's  Ferry  road. 

The  movements  of  Hooker  and  Palmer  might  be  made  openly,  but 
Smith's  could  only  be  performed  in  secret.  Hooker  crossed  at  Bridgeport 
on  pontoon  bridges  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  *  without  oppo-  ^ 
sition,'  and  pushed  on  to  Wauhatehie,  which  he  reached  on  the 
28th ;  and  on  the  nights  of  the  26th  and  27th,  Smith  successfully  performed 
his  part  of  the  plan.  Eighteen  hundred  of  his  troops,  under  General  Hazen, 
were  embarked  at  Chattanooga  on  batteaux,  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
floated  noiselessly,  without  oars,  close  under  the  banks  past  the  point  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  along  a  line  of  Confederate  pickets  ?even  miles  in 
length,  without  being  discovered,  and  arrived  at  Brown's  Ferry  just  at 

III*  wrlwr  ikrtched  it  In  tbs  iprlDg  or  ie6<,  It  nu  ntu  UwbrM^  wlikb  IhtNitlDDsliicaDnriicteil  scrnn  the 
Tanneuof.  n  tha  appet  put  nl  ChUtonoa^  TIib  omlntiKe  In  tbe  ditlince  l>  Ciineran'I  Hill,  betwMn  tht 
town  iiKl  the  rlrer,  wblch  iru  itroDnlr  fartlfii»L 

•  Thli  Is  M  culled  beiwiHoriloBhiipv.  which  reHinbleiiiiifiiillsninncatlii,!!  Italy  ilwi  that  or  s  boat 
■  ni<  Uwpi  oHiKllled  nf  1  creitpr  ]>i>nlnn  gr  the  Rlrnnlh  C«t».  inirr  Osnenl  Hovird ;  n  pirt  -f  the 
ih  Corpi,  nnder  Oeneml  Gearr ;  one  mmpMr  of  Uh  Flflb  Teiuil!«™  Cuislr)',  •nd 


impur  ol 


a  r«ilry. 
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dawn.*     Tliey  landed  quickly  on  the  south  side,  captured  the  pickets  there, 
and  seized  a  low  range  of  hills,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  com- 
manded Lookout  Vallev.     The  remainder  of  Smith's  force,  twelve  hundred 
Strong,  under  General  Turchin,  had,  meanwhile,  moved  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  stream,  across  Moccasin  Point,  and  reached  the  ferry  hefore  daylight 
Tliey  were  ferried   across,  and  by  ten   o'clock  in  the  morning  a  i>ontooD 
bridge  was  laid  there.     Before   the  bewildered  Confederates    could  fairly 
comprehend  what  had  happened,  a  hundred  axes  had  laid  an  abatis  iu  front 
of  Ilazen's  troops;  and  the  foe,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
intruders,  withdrew  up  the  valley  toward  Chattanooga,     Before  night  the 
left  of  Hooker's  line  rested  on  Smith's  at  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  Palmer 
had  crossed  to  Whitesides,  in  his  rear.     By  these  operations  the  railway 
from  Bridgeport,  well  up  toward  Chattanooga,  was  put  in  possession  of  xht 
Nationals,  and  the  route  for  suj^plies  for  the  troops  at  Chattanooga  was 
reduced  by  land  from  sixty  to  twenty-eight  miles,  along  a  safe  road,  or  by 
using  the  rivor  to  Kelly's  Ferry,  to  eight  miles.     "This  daring  surprise  in 
the  Lookout  Vallev  on  the  niijjhts  of  the  20th  iind  27th,"  said  a  Confederate 
newspaper  in  Richmond,  "has  deprived  us  of  the  fniits  of  Cbickaniauga." 

We  have  observed  that  Hooker  reached  Wauhatchie  on«  the  28th.  He 
left  a  regiment  at  the  bridge-head  where  he  crossed,  and  to  hold  the  passes 
leadinij  to  it  through  Raccoon  Mountain,  alonjj  the  base  of  which  his  rente 
lay  to  Running  Waters.  He  met  no  opposition  the  first  day,  excepting  from 
retiiing  pickets.  Leaving  guards  for  the  protection  of  the  road  over  which 
he  was  passing,  he  followed  the  course  of  Running  Waters,  an<l  on  the 
morning  of  the  27tli  his  main  army  descended  through  a  gorge  into  Lookout 
Vallev,  between  the  Raccoon  and  Lookout  mountains,  which  has  an  averaire 
width  of  about  two  miles,  and  is  divided  in  its  center  by  a  series  of  five  or 
six  steep,  wooded  hills,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Between  these  and  Lookout  Mountain  flows  Lookout  Creek.  Tlie  Confe<l- 
enites  had  possession  of  these  hills,  and  also  of  the  lofty  crest  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  on  which  they  had  planted  batteries.  From  these  and  the  heights 
of  Raccoon  Mountain,  Bragg  could  look  down  upon  his  foes  and  almost 
accurately  number  them.  In  that  valley,  and  occupying  three  ridges  near 
its  mouth,  toward  Brown's  Ferry,  was  a  part  of  Longstreet's  troops,  and 
these  were  the  ones  we  have  just  mentioned  as  having  been  encountered  by 
Hazen. 

As  Hooker  pushed  on  toward  Brown's  Ferry,  Howard  in  advance,  the 
latter  was  sharj)ly  assailed  by  musketeers  on  the  wooded  hills  where  the 
railway  passes  through  them,  near  Wauhatchie.  These  were  quickly  dis- 
lodged. They  fled  across  Lookout  Creek,  burning  the  railway  bridge  behind 
them.  In  this  encounter  Howard  lost  a  few  men,  and  others  were  killed  by 
shells  hurled  upon  Hooker's  ct)lumn  from  the  batteries  on  Lookout  Monn- 
tain.  At  six  o'clock  the  advance  halted  for  the  night  within  a  mile  or  eo  of 
Brown's  Ferry,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  touched  Smith's  troops.     Being 

'  In  a  h'ttor  tt>  the  author.  August  23,  ISM.  Gom-nil  Hazon.  siH-aklnjr  of  hiB  movement  down  the  rlTer,  aU: 
**  Klftj-two  b.'itU'aux  lia4l  l>oen  c«instructe«L  that  would  carry  twenty-five  men  etch.  At  twelre  o'clock  thtl 
nl^iht  I  marched  flfiy-two  pqnads,  each  under  the  command  of  a  tried  and  trusty  officer,  to  the  lirer  landtag ui 
quietly  cm>rarkcd  them.  Thew  lK»HtJ«  were  onrtmiwd  into  three  battalions,  under  officers  who  had  been  trkdrti 
many  fleldi*.  They  had  been  taken  in  the  afternoon  nine  mile*  bel«)w.  to  Brown's  Ferry,  and  shown  where  to  to* 
and  what  to  do.    Not  until  the  boats  were  loaded  did  the  leaden*  of  squads  know  what  was  expected  of 
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anxious  to  hold  the  road  leadiog  from  the  Lookout  Valley  to  Kelly's  Ferry, 
through  a  gorge  of  the  Raccoon  Mountaui,  General  Geary,  with  his  small 
force,  waa  ordered  to  encamp  at 
Wauhatchie,  the  junction  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  Tren- 
ton railways,  three  miles  from  How- 
ard's position,  with  a  very  thin  line 
of  pickets  connecting  them. 

From  the  hour  when  he  entered 
the  valley,  Hooker's  movements  had 
been  keenly  watched  by  SIcLaws's 
division  of  Lougstreet's  corps,  then 
holding  Lookout  Mountain,  with  a 
determination  to  fall  upon  and 
crush  the  Nationals  at  some  favor- 
able moment.  McLaws  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  fight  Hooker's  ■ 

full  force  in  open  daylight,  so  he  ^^^^  ^  b»iit 

descended  stealthily  and  swiftly  at 

midnight*  upon  Geary's  weak  force,  lying  at  Wauhatchie,  not  doubting  his 
ability  to  capture  and  destroy  it,  and  then  to  bum  Hooker's 
train  of  supplies  and  seize  the  remainder  of  his  army  in  that     ''^I'J?*'' 
rough,  wooded  country,  from  which  escape  would  be  difficult. 
With  wild  screams  his  troops  swept  down  from  the  hills,  drove  in  Geary's 
pickets,  and  charged  furiously  upon  his  camp  on  three  sides,  while  the  bat- . 
teries  upon  Lookout  Monntain  sent  down  their  shelis  in  fearful  lines  upon 
the  aroused  camp.     But  McLawa  had  not  surprised  Gearj-.     Tliat  vigilant 
officer,  like  all  the  others  of  Hooker's  little  army,  knew  that  a  strong  and 
wary  fee  was  hovering  over  their  heads  and  lurking  among  the  hills  on 
every  side,  with  a  determination  to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  establishment 
by  the  Nationals  of  a  short  and  safe  route  for  supplies  between  Bridgeport 
and  Chattanooga,  for  that  result  once  accomplished,  that  post  and  its  advan- 
tages would  be  lost  to  the  Confederates.     Geary's  vigilance  was  therefore 
sleepless,  and  he  waa  prepared  for  the  assault,  which  came  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  moniing.'     He  met  the  assailants  with  a  steady, 
deadly  fire,  and  made  tlicm  recoil.     The  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  booming  of  cannon,  borne  on  the  midnight  air,  aroused  Hooker,  who 
sent  General  Schurz's  division  of  Howard's  corps  to  Geary's  aid.     General 
,  Tyndale's  brigade  first  reached  the  battle-field,  where  Geary  was  fighting 
gallantly  and  keeping  his  assailants  at  bay.'     He  drove  the  Confederates 
from  a  hill  to  the  left  of  Geary's  camp,  while  a  thin  brigade  of  General 
Steinwehr's  division,  led  by  Colonel  Orlan  Smith,  of  the  Seventy-thii-d  Ohio, 
charged  up  a  steep  and  rugged  acclivity  behind  Schurz's  division,  drove  a 
force  three  times  the  number  of  the  Nationals  from  its  crest,  took  some  of 
them   prisoners,   and    scattered   the   remainder  in  every    direction.'     "No 

I  In  hlsreportot  tlielnUloonnirdih  of  Nnvi>mber,aelwral  n™kgr  mM;  "AlunellmothfThad  fiitoI- 
■pedhlin  [Oeir7]on  Ihroe  «iilfi.anJcrclrcuiintanMiUiiinrontd  h»v«<Iliniireaiin7offleer*iet|.lcin»  pniloiml 
WIUi  M  Inn  will  jiikI  Uid  most  ciill.'d  a-nnet.    Snch  l>  'he  cbimettr  of  Oenrnl  Opuy." 

•  The  ln)op«  rnpsgrd  in  thli  charge  "ero  Ihs  Setentr-lhlrd  OhK  Coli.dpl  Smilh.  ind  Thlrtjf-thtnl  Mmm- 
^urtu.  Colontl  UndnrwDOd,  Hi|>porleil  by  the  One  llandnd  ud  Tblrty-iliUi  Sew  Torl^ColoiKl  Grcena'DniL 
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troops,"  said  Ilookor,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  "ever  rendered  more  brfl- 
liant  service." '     For  tlirce  hours  tlie  struggle  continued,  when  the  assailaDti 
fled,  leaving  oiie  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  dead  on  Geary's  froot, 
also  over  one   hundred   jji-isoners  and  several  hundred  small-arms.     Thni, 
at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  tlie  inonunjr,  ended  The  Battle  of  Vfxr- 
MATciiiK.'     Its  most  practical  result  was  the  security  of  a  safe  communin- 
tion  for  the  Nationals  between  IJridgcport  and  Chattanooga,  already  obtained 
by  Smith  forty-eight  hours  before,  and  the  defeat  of  Bragg's  plans  for  Bttn- 
ing  the  Army  of  tlie  Cumberland  into  surrender.     A  little  stenmboat,  named 
the  Cliatliinooi/a,  which  had  been  hulil 
at  BndgejKirt  by  the  soldiers,'  wasim- 
mediately  loaded  with    two  hundrrd 
thouxand     rations,    and     started    up 
the    n^tr.      It   ran    tlie    bluukade  of 
T..ookout  Mountain,  to  Brown's  Fern, 
and    thus   the   anny  at    Chattanooga 
»  as  sav  eil  from  actual  iamine.     Braa; 
was  then  in  no  condition  for  aggiw- 
sivc  movements  against  the  Xational-i, 
for  he   had   weakened    his    army  bj 
sending   Longstreet,   with    a   grt«[rr 
portion     of    his     command,    a^xbA 
Buniside,  in  East  Tennessee,  and  vu 
eoinj>elled    to    content    himself  vith 
simply   holding  his   very   strong   position   on   the   northern    accliviltM  of 
Lookout    Mountain  ami    across  the  narrow   Chattanooga  Valley,  near  tbr 
mouth  of  Chattanooga  Cni-k,  and  so  along  the  crests  of  the  Mistdonarin' 

IIIn^M.  u4ln«  ]|«)cc.  Tim 
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Ridge  to  the  tunnel  of  the  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  not  far  from 
the  Chickaraauga  River.  While  the  two  armies  are  thus  confronting  each 
other,  with  a^  space  of  only  three  or  four  miles  between  them  at  furthest,  let 
us  see  what  was  going  on  between  Bumside  and  Longstreet  in  the  great 
Valley  of  East  Tennessee. 

We  have  observed  how  little  difficulty  Bumside  encountered  in  throwing 
his  army  into  the  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  taking  position  at  Knox- 
ville.    It  was  because  the  Confederates  were  then   moving   to   re-enforce 
Bragg  at  Chattanooga.     Halleck  ordered  Bumside  to  concentrate  his  forces 
in  that  direction,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  strict  obedience,  so  he  set 
about  the  task  of  keeping  the  valley  clear  of  armed  and  organized  Confed- 
erates, who  were  threatening  it  at  different  points.    In  this  business  his  forces 
were,  for  awhile,  considerably  diffused,  and  had  many  lively  experiences. 
Colonel  Foster  encountered*  a  considerable  force  near  Bristol, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  ;  and  a  little  later  there  was  a    *  ^j^^^' 
smart  but  desultory  engagement  during  two  days  at  Blue  Springs, 
not  far  from  Bull's  Gap.     To  that  point  the  Confederates  had  pressed  down. 
Bunuside  then  had  a  cavalry  brigade  at  Bull's  Gap,  supported  by  a  small 
force   of  infantry  at   Morristown.     He   dispatched*  a   body   of 
horsemen,  by  way  of  Rogersville,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederates,  and  advanced  with  infantry  and  artillery  to  Bull's  Gap.     Cav- 
alry were  then  thrown  forward  to  Blue  Springs,*  where  the  Con- 
federates, under  General  Sam.  Jones,  were  in  considerable  force. 
After  a  desultory  fight  for  about  twenty-four  hours,**  the  Confed-  ^  ^^  j^  j^ 
erates  broke  and  fled,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  field.    They  were 
pui-sued  and  struck  from  time  to  time  by  General  Shackleford  and  his  cav- 
alry, and  driven  out  of  the  State.     The  latter  captured  a  fort  at  Zollicoffer, 
burned  the  long  bridge  at  that  place  and  five  other  bridges,  destroyed  a 
large  amount  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railway,  and  did  not  halt  until  he  had 
penetrated  Virginia  ten  miles  beyond  Bristol     In  The  Battle  of  Blue 
Springs,  and  the  pursuit,  the  Nationals  lost  about  one  hundred  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  a  little  greater. 

When  Shackleford  returned  from  the  chase,  he  took  post  at  Jonesboro' 
with  a  part  of  his  command,  while  another  portion,  under  Wilcox,  encamped 
at  Greenville,  dnd.two  regiments  and  a  battery  under  Colonel  Garrard  of 
the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalfy,  were  posted  at  Rogersville.  There,  at  daybreak 
on  the  6th  of  November,  Garrard  was  attacked  by  a  portion  of  Sam.  Jones's 
troops,  under  General  W.  E.  Jones,  almost  two  thousand  strong.  It  was  a 
fiui'prise.  The  Nationals  were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  four  guns,  and  thirty-six  wagons.  This  disaster  created  great  alarm  at 
Jonesboro'  and  Greenville,  and  Shackleford's  troops  at  those  places  fled  back 
in  great  haste  to  Bull's  Gap.  At  the  same  time,  Jones's  troops,  not  doubt- 
ing Shackleford's  horsemen  would  be  after  them  in  heavy  force,  were  flying 
as  swiftly  toward  the  Virginia  line,  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  there  was  a  wide  space  of  country  between  the  belligerents. 

While  Bumside  was  thus  engaged  in  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  cover 
many  points  southward  of  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers,  Longstreet 
was  ordered  to  make  his  way  up  the  line  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
railway,  to  seize  Knoxville,  and  drive  the  Nationals  out  of  East  Tennessee. 
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He  advanced  swiftly  and  secretly,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  lie  stmck  a 
startling  blow  at  the  outpost  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  railway  southwest  from 
Loudon,  then  in  command  of  Colonel  Wolford  with  about   two  thousand 
horsemen,  consisting  of  the  First,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Kentucky  Cavalry, 
and  Forty-fifth  Ohio  Mounted  Infiintry.     Wolford  had  just   weakened  hit 
force  at  that  point,  by  sending  two  regiments  to  protect  his  trains  moving  to 
his  right,  which,  it  was  reported,  were  in  danger;  and,  while   in  that  con- 
dition, he  was  assailed  on  front  and  flank  bv  about  seven  thousand  Confed- 
crates.     lie  fought  this  overwhelming  force   gallantly   for   several    hours, 
hoping  the  sound  of  cannon  would  bring  him  aid  from  Loudon.      But  none 
came,  and  he  cut  his  way  out  with  a  desperate  struggle,  losin<r  his  battery 
and  over  thirty  wagons.     He  lost  very  few  men,  and  took  with  him  over 
fifty  of  the  Confederates  as  ])risoners.     The  detachment  he   had   sent  out 
(First  and  Eleventh  Kentucky),  under  Major  Graham,  to  protect  his  train* 
four  miles   distant,  found  them   in   possession   of  Longstreet's    vanguari 
Graham  instantly  recaptured  them,  drove  the  Confederates  some  distance, 
and  made  a  number  of  them  prisoners,     lie  was,  in  turn,  attacked  by  % 
greatly  su])erior  force,  and,  in  a  running  fight  toward  Loudon,  to  wbich 
Wolford  fled,  lost  heavily.* 

When  Burnside  heard  of  the  disaster  southward  of  Loudon,  he  hasteneil 
to  Lenoir  Station,  on  the  railway,  where  the  Ninth  Army  Corjis  was 
encamped,  and  took  command  of  the  troops  in  person,  havini^  received  from 
General  Grant  a  notice  of  Longstreet's  approach,  and  an  order  for  him  to  fail 
back,  lure  the  Confederates  toward  Knoxville,  intrench  there,  and  hold  the 
place  to  the  la.st  extremity.  Grant  saw  with  satisfaction  the  blunder  of 
Bragg,  in  detaching  Longstreet  to  fight  Burnside,  and  he  resolved  to  assail 
the  Confederates  on  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  immediately,  and  in  the  event 
of  success,  to  send  a  6uflfi(^ient  force  to  assist  the  troops  at  Knoxville,  ami 
possibly  to  capture  Longstreet  and  his  command.  With  this  view  he  had 
bidden  Burnside  to  hold  on  to  Knoxville  with  a  firm  grasp,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, until  he  should  receive  succor  in  some  fonn. 

Longstreet,  meanwhile,  was  pressing  rapidly  for^'ard.  By  a  forced  march 
he  struck  the  Tennessee  River  at  Hough's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  below  Loudon, 
crossed  it  on  a  j)ontoon  bridge  there,  and  pressed  on  toward  the  right  flank 
of  Burnside,  at  Lenoir  Station.  At  the  same  time  Wfceeler  and  ForresI 
were  dispatched,  with  cavalry,  by  way  of  Marysville,  across  Little  River,  to 
seize  the  heights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ilolston,  which  commanded  Knot 
ville,  the  grand  objective  of  Longstreet — the  key  to  East  Tennessee.  Pe^ 
ceiving  the  danger  threatened  by  this  flank  movement,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  instructions,  Burnside  sent  out  a  force  on  the  Loudon  road,  under  Gen- 
eral Ferrero,  to  watch  and  check  the  foe,  and  secure  the  National  trains,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  whole  force  to  fall  back  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  Knoxville.  A  portion  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  General  Hartranft,  was 
advanced  to  Campbellville  Station,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lenoir  and  King- 
ston roads^  about  sixteen  miles  from  Knoxville,  and  there  the  whole  foi« 
was  rapidly  concentrated.     And  there  it  was  so  closely  pressed,,  tliat  Burn- 

1  Wolford  lost  of  his  command  that  dny  824  men.  with  f\x  srnn.s ;  and  he  took  111  prisoner*.  AboattW 
men  were  killed  on  each  tide.  Lon^trect  captured  iu  uU,  before  be  reached  the  Tenneaaee  at  LoadQO,fi9 
Union  troops. 
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«de  foand  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  trains  or  fight.     He  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  and  taking  a  good  position,  with  his  batteries  well  posted,  he 
turned  upon  his  ]»urBUor,*  and  gave  him  a  stunning  blow.    A  con- 
flict ensued,  which  lasted  several  hour»,  during  wJiich  Bunisidc's        ^^^ 
trains  moved  rapidly  forwariJ.     The  battle  ceased  at  twilight, 
ending  in  a  repulse  of  Longstrcct,  and  a  loss  to  tlie  Nationals  of  about  three 
hundred  men.'     The  Confederate  loss  was  about  three  hundred  and  seventy. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  oheek,  Burnsidc  moved  on  to  the  shelter  of  his 
intrencliments  at  Knoxville,  the  chief  of  which  was  an  unfinished  work  on  a 
hill  commanding  the  southwestern  approaches  to  the  town,  and  afterward 
called  Fort  Sanders,     Longstreet  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible.     Wheeler 
and  Forrest  had  failed  to  seize  the  lieight  on  which  works  had  been  thrown 
up  on  (he  south  side  of  the  Ilolston,  owing  to  the  gallant  bearing  of  some 
of  the  troops  of  General  W.  P.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  in  immediate 
command  at  Knoxville.'     Equally  gallant  was  the  reception  of  the  same 
force,  which  dashed  up  in  advance 
of  Longstreet,  and  attacked  tlie  out- 
posts tiiero,  on  the  16lh  " 
of  November.'    Tlio  main 
body  of  the  Confederates  were  then 
near,  and,  on  the    morning   of  the 
18th,  Longstreet  opened  some  guns 
on  the  National  works,  sharply  at- 
tacked Sanders's  advanced  right,  com- 
posed of  four  regiments,-  who  offered 
determined  resistance,   drove   them 
from  the   ridge  they  occupied,  and 
making  his  head-quarters  at  tlic  fine 
mansion  of  R.  11.  Armstrong,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Ilolston,  less  than  a 

mile  from  Fort  Sanders,  planted  batteries  a  little  in  advance  of  it.     In  the 
attack  on  Sanders's  right,  that  leader  was  killed,'  and  the  National  loss, 
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beside,  was  about  one  hundred.*  Longstreet  now  nearly  invested  Knoxville, 
and  began  a  close  siege.  Wheeler,  Forrest,  and  Pegram  -were  sent  to  cot 
off  Bumside's  supplies  and  line  of  retrc»at. 

While   I^^ngstreet  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  stirring  events 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  which  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  Confederate  cause  in  East  Tennessee.     Grant,  as  we  have  observed, 
intended  to  attack  Bniiror  immediatelv  after  Loni^street  left,  him,  so  as  to 
relieve  Burnside,  but  such  was  the  con<lition  of  his  army — not  yet  8upi>Iied 
with  food  and   munitions  of  war,  his  artillery  horses  mostly  broken  down, 
and  few  others  remaininir  fit  for  active  cavalrv  service — that  lie  was  con- 
strained  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sherman  with  the  most  of  the  Fifteenth 
Army  Corps,  then  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  east- 
ward of  Corinth,  repairing  the  road  as  they  moved  toward  Stevenson.    Tliey 
were  there  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  General  Grant,  on  the  22d  of  Seji- 
tember,  then  at  Vicksburg,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  help  of  Kosecrans 
at  Chattanooga.     Sherman's  corps  was  then  lying  in  camp  along  the  line  oi 
the  Biij  Black  Rivcr.^     He  was  first  directed  to  send  only  one  division:  awl 
on  the  same  afternoon  Osterhaus  was  moving  to  Vicksburg,  there  to  embark 

for  Memi)his.     On  the  following  dav*  Shennan  was  ordered  bv 
16^        Grant  to  the  same  destination,  with  the  remainder  of  his  corp«. 

Tuttle's  division  was  left  behind,  with  orders  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral McPherson  ;  and  a  division  of  the  corps  of  the  latter,  under  General  J. 
R  Smith,  already  on  the  way  to  Memphis,  was  j»laced  under  Sherman's  com- 
mand. 

The  water  was  low  in  the  Mississippi,  and  the  vessels  bearing  the  last  of 
Sherman's  troops  did  not  reach  Memphis  until  the  3d  of  October.  There  he 
received  instructions  from  Halleck  to  conduct  his  troops  eastward,  substan- 
tially along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  to  Athens,  ia 
Alabama,  and  then  report  by  letter  to  General  Hosecrans,  at  Chattanoogti 

The  troops  were  moved  forward,  and  on  Sundav,  the  11th,*  Sher 

*  October.  •  '  ' 

man  left  Memphis  for  Corinth,  in  the  cars,  with  a  battalion  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regulars  as  an  escort.  When,  at  noon,  he  reached  the  C<J- 
liersville  Station,  he  found  a  lively  time  there.  About  three  thousand  Con- 
federate  cavalry,  with  eight  guns,  under  General  Chalmers,  had  just  attacked 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana  (Colonel  D.  C.  Anthony),  stationed  there.  Cater 
haus  had  already  j)ushed  on  to  the  front  of  Corinth,  and  had  aroused  to 
activitv  the  Confederates  in  that  reccion.  This  attack  was  one  of  the  fin* 
fniits.  With  his  escort  Sherman  helped  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  then, 
movins:  on,  reached  Corinth  that  niixht. 


Gist,  mentioned  in  the  next  not<>),  sent  ttom  a  window  in  the  tower  of  Armstrong's  boose.     He 
the  Lamar  House,  in  Knoxville,  and  <iied  the  next  day  (Nov.  19).  in  the  bridal  chamber  of  tbat  hoteL    Ub  bs4f 
wasbaried  at  midnight,  in  the  Presbyteriun  churchyard  at  Knoxville.  after  the  celebmttoD  of  the 
fbncral  service  of  the  Pn>testant  Kpi»o>pal  Church,  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Hume. 

>  In  this  engasremrnt  Mr.  Armstrong^A  houso  was  cunsklerably  injured,  it  being  filled  wlUi  i 
upon  whom  Vidleys  of  bullets  were  fM)iired.  These  passed  through  windows  and  doom.  When  the 
visited  and  sketchid  the  hou!tc,in  the  spring  uf  1S66,  he  kiw  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  back  of  a  pf  aim,  aad  the  Msoi- 
stains  n[>«in  the  stairs  leading  down  from  the  tower,  mode  by  the  ebbins;  of  the  lifc-earrent  of  a  yonnf 
sharp-shooter,  a  nephew  of  Judee  Gist,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  bad  been  amualiif  blmarlf  bf 
from  a  window  in  the  tower.  He  was  shot  between  the  eye^  tho  ball  i»assinir  throagb  his  head  and  late  tbtWi 
behind  him.    He  died  while  bis  comrades  were  earryinir  him  to  a  bedroom  below. 

'  The  Fifteenth  (!^hennnn>^  Corps  was  composed  of  four  divisions,  commanded  rrrprrtlTrlj  by  flaajflTl  I* 
J.  Osterhaus,  M.  L.  Smith,  J.  M.  TuttU-,  and  Hugh  Ewing. 
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Sherman's  troops  engaged  in  repairing  the  road  were  continually  annoyed 
by  Confederate  cavalry  under  General  S;  D.  Lee,  whose  force,  about  five  thou- 
sand strong,  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Roddy  and  PVrguson.     With 
these,  Osterhaus's  division,  supported  by  M,  L.  Smith's  (J.  E.  Smith's  covering 
the  working  parties),  was  constantly  skirmishing.  Finally,  Lee  attempted,  near 
Tuscumbia,  to  dispute  tlie  further  advance  of  the  Nationals,  when  General 
Frank  Blair  took  the  advance  divisions  and  soon  swept  away  the  opposing 
force.*     On  that  day  Sherman  received  a  dispatch  from  Grant, 
then  at  Chattanooga,  who,  fearing  the  Confederates,  reported  to  *  ^^^^  *^' 
be  gathering  in  ft)rce  at  Cleveland  on  his  left,  might  break  through 
his  lines  and  make  a  dash  on  Nashville,  ordered  Sherman  to  drop  all  work 
on  the  railway  and  move  with  his  entire  force  to  Stevenson.     He  assured 
Sherman  that  in  the  event  of  the  Confederates  moving  on  Nashville,  his 
forces  were  "  the  only  ones  at  command  that  could  beat  them  there."  * 

Fortunately,  Sherman's  forethought  had  caused  a  supply  of  means,  at  this 
critical  moment,  for  his  army  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River,  a  movement 
which  the  general  had  expected  to  be  very  difficult,  with  the  Confederates  in 
strong  force  hovering  around  him.  He  had  requested  Admiral  Porter  to  send 
up  gun-boats  from  Cairo,  to  assisf  him  in  that  perilous  task.  He  did  so,  and 
on  the  day  when,  in  obedience  to  Grant's  call,  Sherman  marched  to  East- 
port,  on  the  nver,  he  found  two  gun-boats  there.  Three  other  vessels  soon 
arrived,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  he  crossed  and  pushed  on  eastward, 
Blair  covering  his  rear.  He  went  by  way  of  Fayetteville,  Winchester,  and 
Decherd,  in  Tennessee,  and  then  down  to  Stevenson  and  Bridsre- 

.  *  November. 

port,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on  the  14th.*     On  the  following 
day  he  reported  to  Grant  at  Chattanooga,  in  person. 

Grant  had  been  somewhat  anxious  about  Bumside's  situation,  for  he 
could  not  send  him  aid  when  Longstreet  advanced,  though  strongly  impor- 
tuned to  do  so,  especially  by  Halleck,  who  deplored  the  danger  of  losing 
Knoxville,  and  with  it  East  Tennessee.  But  Grant  had  plans  for  relief, 
which  he  could  not  communicate  to  the  General-in-Chief,  but  which  were 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Dana,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  then  at 
head-quarters  in  Chattanooga.  If,  as  Grant  believed  he  could,  Bumside 
should  hold  out  at  Knoxville  until  Sherman's  approaching  re-enforcements 
should  arrive,  he  felt  certain  that  a  double  victory  might  be  obtained,  for  he 
could  then  scatter  the  forces  of  Bragg  on  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  and  by 
such  blow  possibly  so  demoralize  and  weaken  Longstreet's  fofce  as  to  compel 
him  ^o  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  He  sent  Colonel  Wilson,  of  his  staff, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dana,  to  Knoxville,  to  communicate  his  plans  to  Bum- 
side,  and  immediately  after  Sherman's  arrival  he  proceeded  to  put  them  into 
execution.  The  two  leaders  proceeded,  together  with  General  Smith,  in  a 
personal  reconnoissance  of  l^ragg's  position,  and  a  plan  of  attack  was  speedily 
perfected. 

Grant's  first  movement  was  to  deceive  Bragg  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
to  be  attacked  in  heavy  force  on  his  left.  For  this  purpose  Sherman's 
troops  were  put  in  motion  at  Bridgeport.     Ewing's  division  moved  to  Shell- 

>  Granrs  dispatch  was  dated  the  24th  of  October.  It  harl  been  conreyod  by  a  messenfrer  who  floated  down 
tbc>  Tenneaaee  River  in  a  boat  to  Florence,  and  made  his  way  to  Tnscnmbia,  when  Blair  sent  the  measage  to 
Sherman,  at  Inka. 
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mound,  and  tlience  over  the  mountains  toward  Trenton,  some  distance  u|)  the 
Lookout  Valley,  to  menace  Bi-agg's  left  front,  while  the  remainder  of  Sher- 
man's force,  excepting  Osterhaus's  division,  moved  up  quickly  and  secretly 
to  Brown's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river  there  on  Smith's  pontoon  bridge,  and 
marched  round  behind  Chattanooga  toward  Grant's  left,  thereby  giving 
Bragg  the  impression  that  they  were  more  likely  to  be  movin^^  ^to  tlie  relief 
of  Burnside  than  to  attack  his  extreme  right.  Tlie  latter  was  the  real  move- 
ment intended.  Tliese  troops,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  crossed  the 
Tennessee  to  Chattanooga,  and  at  a  proper  time  took  position  on  Thomas's 
left. 

Ewing's  troops  were  stealthily  withdrawn  from  near  Trenton,  and  ordered 
to  follow  Ahe  others  of  the  corps  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  Army, 
leaving  onlv  Hooker,  with  the  addition  of  Osterhaus's  division,  on  Bra*^"'* 
left.  The  latter  had  been  prevented  from  crossing  the  river  at  Brown's 
Ferry,  on  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  pontoon  bridge  by  drift-'wood,  and 
was  ordered  to  join  Hooker. 

On  account  of  bad  roads,  caused  by  heavy  rains,  Ewing's  march  w» 
more  tardy  than  was  contemplated,  and  he  did  not  reach  his  assigned  posi- 
tion until  the  23d,  instead  of  on  the  21st,  t^'hen  Grant  expected  to  make  Us 
attack.     The  latter  was  impatient,  for  he  knew  that  Burnside  was  in  peril; 
and  by  a  note  from  Bragg  on  the  20th,'  and  the  report  of  a  Confederate 
deserter  on  the  22d,  he  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  his  adversary  was 
pn»paring  to  fly  southward.     Bragg  was  simply  repeating  the  trick  he  so 
successfully  played  uj)on  Tiosecrans,  to  draw.  Grant  into  action  prematurelv. 
before  his  re-enforcements  should  arrive.     It   succeeded  in    a    de<rrec,  tor 
before   Shemian's    troops    had   crossed   the   river,   he   ordore*!* 
*  ^clo^    Thomas  to  move  the  center  forward  to  find  out  what  was  som 

1900.  ^  ^  , 

on  behind  the  strong  line  of  Confederate  pickets  in  front  of 
Chattanooga.  The  fact  was,  Bragg,  instead  of  preparing  to  retreat,  wM 
making  dispositions  for  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  impending  attack 

In  the  arrangement  for  the  attack  on  the  21st,  Hooker  was  to  asNul 
Bragg's  left  on  Lookout  Mountain.  This  movement  was  suspended,  and 
Howard's  corps  was  called  to  Chattanooga  and  temporarily  attached  to 
Tliomas's  command.  Tlie  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  (Shennan's)  was  now  under 
the  command  of  General  Blair,  with  orders  to  take  position  on  the  extreme 
left,  near  the  mouth  of  the  West  Chickamauga  River.  They  had  with  them 
on  their  march  Mp  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee,  a  concealed  train  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  pontoon  boats,  wherewith  to  construct  a  bridge  for 
passing  over;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  when  Thomas  moved  out, 
they  were  at  the  crossing  point. 

When  Thomas  moved,  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Wood,  at  Chattai]o<^ 
were  playing  upon  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  and  Orchard  Knob,'  the  bi- 
ter a  much  lower  hill  considerably  in  front  of  the  former.      The  coloma 

*  Bni^g's  note,  dated  '' Head-quortfrs  Amiy  of  Uie  TeDn('8M>c.  in  the  field,  Norembcr  90,  1963.*  trM  M M- 
Iowb:  "<loncraI — As  there  may  still  be  some  non-conibatintA  in  Chattanooga,  I  deem  it  proper  to  nnKify  fN 
that  ]>ni(lcncc  would  dictale  their  early  withdrawal/' 

^  In  the  {lictiire,  on  the  next  page,  of  that  portion  of  the  Mi»»ionar1ea*  Ridc^e  that  was  th«  chief  the«trr  of  W- 
OrchanI  Knob  is  the  eminence  on  the  left  of  the  fitnires  on  Cemetery  Hill,  rising  abnye  the  roIIInf  pbia  f* 
about  half  the  helsrht  of  the  rid?e.  Tliat  ridge  Is  made  up  of  a  series  of  connected  knoba,  with  dcprctilom.  tki 
most  considerable  of  which  is  Uossville  Gap. 
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moved  in  close  and  admirable  order,  the  division  of  General  T,  J,  Wood,  of 
Granger's  (Fourth)  corps,  leading,  on  the  left,  and  advancing  almost  to 
Citico  Creek,  and  Sheridan's  on  the  right.  Palmer,  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps, 
supported  Granger's  right,  with  Baird's  division  refused,  while  Johnston's 
division  remained  in  the  intrench  me  nts,  under  arms,  and  Howard's  corps 
■was  in  reserve,  both  ready  to  move  to  any  required  point.  Grant,  Thomas, 
Granger,  and  Howard,  stood  upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Wood,  watching 
the  advance,  and  were  speedily  gratified  by  hearing  shouts  of  ^ictoiy  from 
the  lips  of  the  patriot  soldiore,  and  seeing  the  foo  flying  in  confusion. 
Steadily  but  swiftly  the  Nationals  had  moved  towai-d  Orchard  Knob,  like  a 


deep  torrent,  driving  every  thing  before  them,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge 
carrying  the  rifle-pits  on  that  eminence  and  taking  two  hundred  prisoners.' 
The  movement  was  so  quick  and  vigorous,  that  Bragg  had  not  time  to 
throw  forward  supports  before  it  was  too  late.  Wood  immediately 
intrenched.  Howard  moved  up  and  took  position  on  his  left,  and  Bridges's 
(Hlinois)  battery  was  placed  in  position  on  the  crest  of  Orchard  Knob,  which 
was  thus  secured.  That  evening  Bragg  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
almost  fatally  out-generaled. 

It  was  now  important  to  get  Sherman's  army  over  the  river  without 
being  discovered.  To  attract  the  chief  attention  of  the  Confederates  to 
another  quarter,  Hooker  was  ordered  to  attack  them  on  the  northern  face  of 
Lookout  Mountain.'     Ho  was  under  arms  and  ready  for  the  movement  at 
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four  o'clock  the  next  moniiug,  when  he  found  that  tlie  recent  heavy  raiu 
hud  diiiuziijiKl  his  pontoon  liridgo  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek,  antl 
the  fitreani  was  not  furdiiblc.  lie  at  once  ordered  (ioary  to  march  in 
Wauhatuhic,  Kiiiiportcd  hy  Cruft,  cross  llie  creek  there,  and  hold  the  rigLt 
bauk  of  the  stream,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  buiUl  tomftorary 
hridi^es  nearly  in  fixiiit  of  the  detachment.  Fortunately  for  the  XationaU,! 
heavy  mist  lav  upon  the  country  that  moniing,  and  while  the  xigilaiii  ej« 
on  Lookout  Mountain  above  were  watehini;  the  bridgo-buildera,  as  the  mifl 
drifted  n<)H-  and  then  iu  the  lireeze,  they  ilid  not  oliiscn'c  Geary's  moremeDl. 
He  crusted  tjie  nvek  :it  eiirht  o'clock,  seized  a  whole  picket  jruanl  there,  of 
forty-two  men,  and  extended  his  line  to  the  ripht  to  the  foot  of  the  monntUB, 
facing  iiurlhwaicl.  Hooker  now  atlvanceil  Gross's  brigade,  which  seiscl  the 
bridge  just  beli)w  llie  raihv:iy  erossinsr,  and  j)ushed  over  the  stream.     Oster 


hnnn'ii  dii 
came  up, 
Gross,  w 
mcanwhil 
Hooker  v 


lion,  wlii.l],  as  we  have  wen,  had  been  left  at  Ur* 
in<I  Wood's  liri'jaile  was  pressed  to  a  point  half  a  mile  abov« 
■ri"  it  laid  a  tcmiKirary  bridge  and  crossed,  Tlie  two  battnin, 
had  l>ecn  well  planted  on  little  hills  near,  and  by  eleven  o'clocl 


dri 


ther 


i  at  work,  with  a  iletcrniiuatit 
froui  Lookout  Alouutain — "i 


',  pushed  o 


IIIIIslCb«lUH»;iiiiQ 


to  assail  the  Coiifederatea  aod 
enteri>risc,"  he  Buid,  under  the 
circumstanocs,  "  worthy  tht 
ambition  and  renonii  of  ibt 
ti-oopB  to  whom  it  wm  in- 
trusted."'  IIib  .idversaryin 
immediate  command  before 
him,  was  General  WalthalL 
Hookcr'ii  guns  all  opeitrd 
at  once  on  the  hreastvoria 
and  rifle-pits  along  the  bI«1\ 
wooded,  and  hrokeu  slogiH 
of  the  mountain,  with  s 
destructive  enfilading  in. 
Wood  andGrosa  having  can- 
ploted  their  bridges,  disbed 
across  the  creek  under  eoW 
of  this  tire,  and  joining  GtitJ 
on  his  left,  pushed  siriftlr 
and  vigorously  down  tta 
valley,  sweeping  every  thiig 
before  them,  capturing  ib* 
men  in  the  rifle-pits,  •»! 
allowing  very  few  to  esr*pf 
np  the  mountain.  Ai  tbc 
same  time  the  troops  scaling 
the  rugged  sides  from  tlw 
;,  rocky  crests  and  tangled  raviua. 

oat  IluuDLiLu,  wLih  lt>  fellfll  rnvt,  ap  aUik  f 
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catting  their  way  through  the  felled  trees  with  which  the  mountain-side  had 
been  covered,  under  tlie  very  muzzles  of  the  Confederate  caunon,  driving 
the  foe  from  bis  camp  in  the  hollow  or  plateau  well  np  toward  the  crest,  and 
forcing  him  around  the  arable  belt  toward  the  Chattanooga    Valley.      In 
this  work,  Cobham's  hrigade,  posted  on  high  gi-ound,  did  effective  service, 
by  pouring  destructive  volleys  from  above  and  behind  the  Confederates, 
while  Preeland'u  bngade  was  rolling  them  up  on  the  flank.     Both  were  suj>- 
ported,  closely  and  warmly,  by  the  brigadcH  of  Whittaker  and  Creighton. 
Not  knowing  to  what  extent  the  Confederates  might  be  re-enforced,  and 
•  fearing  a  fatal  entanglement  and  disordering  of  his  troops  in  the  mountain, 
Hooker  now  directed  them  to  halt.     But  they  could  not  be  restrained. 
Inspired  by  their  success  they  pushed  on,  and  notwithstanding  their  adver- 
saries had  been  re-enforce<l,  they  continued  to  bo  iri-csistible.     Two  of  Oster- 
haas's  regiments,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  forward  on  the   Chattanooga 
road,   near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  remainder  of  his  division 
■    joined  Geary.     After  a  little  move  stiiiggle  the  plateau  was  cleared,  and 
,    from  near  Craven's  house,  whei-e  the  Confederates  made  their  last  stand, 
[   they  were  seen   flying  pell-mell,  in  utter  confusion,  down  the  precipices, 
[  ravines,  and  rugged  slopes,  toward  the  Chattanooga  Valley.     During  all  the 
I   struggle,  a  battery  planted  on  a  Httle  wooded  hill  on  Sloceasin  Point,  under 
I    Captain  Naylor,  had  been  doing  excellent  service.     It  actually  dismounted 
one  of  the  guns  in  the  Confederate  batteiy  on  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  it. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  mountain  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud — so  dense  as  to  make  fuilher  movements 
perilous,  if  not  impossible.     All  the  morning,  while  the  struggle  was  going 


on,  the  mountain  was  hooded  with  vapor  that  went  up  from  the  valley,  and 
~ it  was  only  at  internals,  when  it  broke  away,  that  glimpses  of  the  lines  and 
■  banners  of  the  Nationals  niit^ht  be  caught  by  straining  eyes  at  Chattanooga 
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and  Orchard  Knob,  where  cars,  filled  with  the  thunders  of  battle  bigh  ii 
air,  were  making  nil  hearts  anxious.  Hooker  had  been  literally  lii^htiDg  b 
the  clouds,  itnil  gaiuiiig  a  Gubstuiittnl  victory,  while  all  below  was  doubtaiiJ 
]>aint'nt  Mis]K.'nse.  He  establifhed  hi»  line  tinnly  on  the  eastiTii  face  of  tbr 
mountain,  his  right  resting  on  ihe  iialisadcs  at  the 'Rnmniit,  aii«i  his  left  M*r 
ill.;  inoutli  of  Chattanoogii  Creek,  coniiiletely  commanding,  by  an  enfiladi^ 
lii-e,  the  line  of  the  Confi'ilcrnte  defenses,  sti-elcliini;  across  the  Chattanoc^ 
Valley  to  the  Missionaries'  Ridije.  Communication  with  Chattanooga  m 
established  toward  evening,  and  at  sunset  <Tt'neral  Cartin,  with  his  brigadf, 
joined  Ilitoker,  and  was  placi'd  ou  his  liKht,  to  relieve  the  tixHips  of  Gttn, 
exhanstfil  by  lionrs  of  climljing  and  tiglitiTig.  During  thu  night  the  n!;bt 
ua!-  attacked,  but  the  assailants  weix-  gnlhmlly  repulsed.  The  assault  m 
to  mask  tlie  reti-eat  of  the  Confcdci-iiUs  from  the  top  of  the  iuountaui,tt 
which  lliey  Were  impelled  by  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  in  the  luomintr  Iwa 
the  only  r'natl  Uadini;  dnwn'to  the  Cliattanuoga  Valley.  Tliey  left  behind 
them,  in  their  baste,  twenty  thousand  rations,  the  camp  anil  garrison  eqo- 
page  of  three  brigades,  and  other  war  material.'     Before  davliglit,  in  antici- 


the  ])ali 


)f  this  reti-eat,  panics  from  several  regiments  were  detached  to  sofc 

sades  at  some  broken  jioint.  Tlio  Kighth  Kentucky  wet-e  the  firslM 
do  so,  climbing  up  a  narrow,  rocky  passage,  one  at  a  timcfi* 

'^  there  wa«  no  <iiie  above  to  op|)osc  them.  At  sunrisi-,*  in  lit 
clear,  crisp  autumn  air,  they  unfiirleil  the  National  banner  ftoB 

Ilock,  on  tliG  extreme  point  of  tlie  mountain  overlooking  Chail* 
iiooga,  with  clieew  that  were  i^e-echoed  ^; 
the  triwps  below.  From  that  "inilpit" 
JefTeivon  Davis  had  harangued  his  troofs 
oidy  a  few  days  before,  when  ho  gave  thea 
assurances  that  alt  was  well  with  the  Cofr 
iederacy.  Tliis  brilliant  victory  made ilw- 
Intely  secure  the  navigation  of  the  ii«r 
from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanootra,  the  need- 
fid  highway  for  supplies  for  the  NitioBil 

SViiile  Hooker  v.-as  fighting  on  LooW 
Mountain,  Sherman's  troops  were  croniif 
the  Tennessee  above  Chattano<^a.  Atw 
o'clock  in  the  morning,'  tfci« 
thousand  men  embarked  oo  1^ 
pontoon  lH)ats  already  mentioned,  at  ^ 
month  of  the  Xorth  Chickamauga  CnA, 
behind  the  shelter  of  Friar's  Island.  IVj 
floated  silently  down  the  rirer,  landed  k^M 
troops  above  the  month  of  the  South  Clutt 
amauga,  to    capture    Confederate   pid* 

ii»>o  h:i<t  ->Il  Mpidrlktilk  ar«^' 
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there,  and  then  moved  in  equal  silence  to  a  point  just  below  the  mouth  of 
the  last-named  stream.  Then  the  boats,  with  the  assistance  of  a  river 
steamer  and  two  barges,  ferried  over  troops,  and  at  dawn  eight  thousand 
"were  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Tennessee.  These,  under  the  direction  of 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge  there 
thirteen  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  loner  and  also  one  across  the  Chickamauija. 
By  noon  both  bridges  were  finished,  when  the  rest  of  Sherman's  troops 
passed  over,  and  in  a  slight  drizzle  of  rain  from  the  low,  hanging  clouds, 
iRrhich,  as  we  have  seen,  hooded  Lookout  Mountain,  proceeded  in  three  col- 
umns, en  echelon^  to  attack  the  Confederates  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
Missionaries'  Ridge,  between  the  Chickamauga  and  the  tunnel,  where  the 
railway  passes  through.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  desired  point  was  gained,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  and  near  the  tunnel 
Sherman  rested  and  fortified  his  position,  making  it  a  strong  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  grander  movements  the  next  day.  In  the  mean  time  Colonel 
Xioring,  with  a  brigade  of  Thomas's  cavaliy,  had  been  raiding  on  Bragg's 
communications  with  East  Tennessee,  along  the  line  of  the  railway  between 
Chattanooga  and  Cleveland.  He  burned  Tyner's  Station,  and,  pushing  on 
to  Cleveland,  captured  two  hundred  Confederates,  with  one  hundred  wagons, 
and  destroyed  the  railway  station  there,  a  gun-cap  factory,  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores,  gathered  for  the  supply  of  Longstreet. 

The  night  of  the  24th  was  spent  in  preparations  for  a  great  struggle  on 
the  morrow.  The  nearly  full  moon  shone  out  resplendently  in  the  unclouded 
sky.  Camjvfires  blazed  along  the  heights  from  Lookout  Mountain  to  the 
Chickamauga.  On  Bragg's  flanks,  in  strong  positions  gained  by  hard  strug- 
gling, hung  two  of  the  most  determined  fighters  in  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Hooker  was  on  his  lefl,*holding  the  field  of  victory  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  Sherman  was  on  his  right,  well  intrenched,  on  the  north  end  of  the  Mis- 
rionaries'  Ridge.  There  was  now  an  uninterrupted  communication  between 
these  extremes  of  Grant's  army,  Carlin,  as  we  have  seen,  connecting  Hooker 
with  the  center,  and  now  Howard,  with  his  (Eleventh)  corps,  connected  that 
center  with  Sherman.  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  with  Thomas,  at 
Orchard  Knob. 

Bragg,  in  the  mean  time,  had  also  been  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
encounter.  He  went  to  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain  toward  sunset, 
and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  all  the  advantages  of  position  at  that  point 
were  irretrievably  lost.  He  then  gave  orders  for  the  ground  to  be  disputed 
until  he  could  withdraw  all  the  troops  of  his  left  across  fchattanooga  Creek  to 
the  Missionaries'  Ridge.    That  movement  was  accomplished  during  the  night, 

•and  on  Wednesday  morning*  his  whole  force  was  concentrated  on 
the   Ridge,  and  extended  heavily  to   the  right,  to  meet  what         "J^ 

'  seemed  to  be  the  point  chosen  for  the  most  formidable  assault  on 
hifi  lines,  and  to  protect  the  railway  between  the   Ridge   and  Dalton,  to 


of  rock.  Not  tax  from  Snmmertown  (a  place  of  summer  resort  on  the  top  of  the  mountain).  <)n  the  roivd 
to  Lala  Falls,  is  a  curioas  collection  of  these,  calle<l  Kock  City.  Two  columnar  masses,  called  the  Two  Sisters, 
rMni^  near  each  other,  appear  like  the  husro  boundaries  of  an  immense  gateway. 

1  The  left  column  was  that  of  direction,  under  General  M.  L.  Smith,  and  followed  the  general  line  of  the 
Cbfckamanga  River.  The*  center,  under  General  J.  E.  Smith,  In  columns  doubled  on  the  center  at  full  brigade 
fntervals,  to  the  right  and  rear;  and  the  rlerht  was  Ewlnfr's  column,  pn-pared  to  deploy  to  the  right,  on  the  snp- 
pArltlon  that  an  attack  might  be  mode  fn>m  that  direction. 
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wliicji  liis  supplies  were  sent  up  from  Atlanta.  He  hail  placed  Liientenant- 
General  W.  J.  Hanlee  in  command  of  liis  riglit  wing,  facing  Sherman,  and 
Major-Goneral  J.  C.  Breckinridge  in  command  of  his  left,  to  confront 
Hooker.  That  night  he  evacuated  all  of  his  works  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge, 
excepting  the  rifle-j)its,  an<l  formed  a  new  line  on  its  top. 

Hooker  moved  down  from  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  niominfi:  of  the25tb. 
and  proceeded  to  cross  Chattanooga  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Rossville. 
There  he  was  delaved  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  destruction,  hy  the  Confederates,  of  the  bridge  over  Chatti- 
nooga  Creek,  where  the  roa<l  that  wound  do\^Ti  from  Summerto-^"!!,  on  Lookoot 
Mountain,  crosse<l  it. 

As  soon  as  possible  Osterhaus's  division  was  throwij  across  the  creek  ob 
the  timbers  of  a  new  bridge  the  troops  were  constructing.      Pushing  on 
toward  Rossville,  they  drove  the  Confederates  out  of  the  Gap  there  l»y« 
flanking   movement,    caj)turing  a    large    rpiantity  of  artillery,    small-armfi, 
ammunition,  wagons,  ambulances,  and  stores  that  filled  Ross's  house.    Li 
the  mean  time  Hooker's  whole  force  had  passed  the  creek  and  pushed  on 
toward  liossville.     Theix^  lie  set  about  his  prescribed  duty  of  clearing  the 
Ridge  of  Confederates,  who,  under  the  immediate  command  of  ( general  Stew- 
art, were  well  posted  l>elnnd  intrenchments  cast  up  there  by  Thomas  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Cliickamauga.     He  sent  Osterhaus  through  the  Ga|>trt 
move  parallel  with  the  Ridge  on  its  eastern  side.     Cruft  Avas  ordered  to 
move  along  its  crest,  and  Geary,  with  the  batteries,  marched  up  the  vallev 
at  its  base  on  the  western  side. 

15rair«j:'s  skirmishers  were  ordered  to  meet  this  dangerous  movement, 
when  the  Ninth  Indiana  dashed  forward,  formed  a  line  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and,  charging  funously  upon  the  foe,  drove  th^n  back  to  the  main  bodj. 
The  remainder  of  Cruft's  column,  meanwhile,  formed  in  battle-line  and 
moved  for^vard  at  a  charging  pace.  Gross's  brigade,  with  the  Fifty-fiRt 
Ohio  and  Thirtv-fifth  Indiana  of  Whittaker's  briixade,  in  advance,  closeh 
supporte<l  by  the  remainder  of  the  latter's  command.  Back,  back,  back, 
they  steadily  pushed  the  Confederates,  their  front  line,  inider  General  Stew- 
art retreating,  while  fighting,  upoh  the  second  line,  under  General  Bate, 
while  Geary  an<l  Osterhaus  were  pouring  murderous  fires  upon  their  flanbi 
So  the  half-running  fight  continued  until  near  sunset,  when  the  Confederate* 
broke  into  hopeless  c(mfusion  and  fled.  The  few  who  ran  down  the  westcm 
slope  of  the  Ridge  were  captured  by  Geary,  and  the  many  who  sought  safetT 
in  flight  down  the  eastern  sloj)e  were  made  prisoners  by  Osterhaus,  foil  two 
thousand  in  number ;  while  those  who  skurried  alons:  the  Ridsre  towrarf 
the  stronger  right,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Johnson's  division,  of  the  Fow; 
teenth  (Palmer's)  Corps,  which  had  been  a<lvanced  from  Chattanooga  Few 
escaped.  Hooker's  victory  on  tHat  ]>art  of  the  field  was  complete  at  twi- 
light, and  his  troops  went  into  bivouac  for  the  night  "  with  cheen  ani 
rejoicing.''  * 

While  Hooker  was  thus  clearing  one  portion  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridges 
Sherman  was  busy  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  battle-line.  He  had 
strongly   intrenched   his  j)osition  during  the   night,   and,   in   obedience  t« 


»   Hooker's  Ri'port 
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orders,  prepared  to  attack  Hardee  at  daylight,  leaving  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
eral Lishtbum  and  Colonels  Cockrell  and  Alexander  to  hold  his  fortified 
position  as  his  key-point.  His  order  of  battle  was  similar  to  that  of  Hooker, 
sweeping  along  the  crest  and  flanks  of  the  Ridge.  All  was  in  readiness  at 
sunrise,  when  General  Corse,  with  three  of  his  own  regiments  and  one  of 
Ijischtburn's,  moved  forward,  while  General  M.  L.  Smith  and  his  command 
advanced  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Ridge,  and  Colonel  Loomis,  with  his 
brigade,  supported  by  two  brigades  under  General  J.  E.  Smith,  moved  along 
the  western  base. 

Sherman  found  the  cjround  to  be  traversed  more  difficult  than  he  had 
supposed.  Instead  of  a  continuous  ridge,  there  was  a  chain  of  hills,'  each 
-wooded  and  well  fprtified,  so  that,  should  one  elevation  be  gained,  another 
equally  commanding  would  confront  it.  But  no  difficulties  were  formidable 
to  men  who  had  been  taught  by  experience  to  disregard  them ;  and  Corse 
moved  on,  the  Fortieth  Illinois  in  advance,  supported  by  the  Twentieth  and 
Forty-sixth  Ohio.  They  swept  rapidly  down  the  hill  held  by  Sherman  and 
up  the  next  eminence  to  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Confederate  works, 
where  they  found,  seized,  and  held  a  secondary  crest.  Then  Corse  called 
tip  his  reser\'os  and  asked  for  re-enforcements  to  attempt  to  carry  the  posi- 
tion before  him,  by  assault.  A  severe  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour,  the  tide  of  battle  ebbing  and  flowing  with  equal  success 
on  both  sides,  and  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals,  who  were  sub- 
jected to  an  enfilading  fire.  Corse  was  unable  to  carry  the  works  on  his 
front,  and  the  Confederates  were  equally  unal>le  to  drive  him*  from  his  posi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Smith  and  Loomis,  on  each  side  of  the  Ridge,  were  steadily 
advancing,  fighting  their  way  to  the  Confederate  flanks  without  wavering. 
A  heavy  and  unexpected  artillery  fire  made  the  supporting  brigades  of  Gen- 
eral J.  E.  Smith  recoil,  and  gave  the  impression  to  the  anxious  watchers  at 
Chattanoo<?a  that  Sherman  was  losinjj  ground.  It  was  not  so.  The  real 
attacking  forces  under  Corse  (who  was  severely  wounded  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
his  place  taken  by  Colonel  Wolcott,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Ohio),  M.  L.  Smith, 
and  Loomis,  made  no  retrograde  movement,  but  held  their  ground,  and 
struggled  "  all  day  persistently,  stubbornly,  and  well.*'  *  When  J.  E.  Smith's 
reserves  recoiled,  the  Confederates  made  a  show  of  pursuit,  but  were  soon 
struck  on  their  flank  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  retiring  to  the  shelter 
of  their  works  on  the  wooded  hills. 

Up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Sherman  had  not  l>cen  able  to  gain 
any  thing  of  decisive  importance.  General  Grant,  meanwhile,  from  his  posi- 
tion on  Orchard  Knob,  had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle,  and 
waiting  impatiently  for  tidings  from  Hooker,  intending,  if  he  should  be 
successful,  to  order  Thomas  to  advance  on  the  Confederate  center.  He  was 
ignorant  of  Hooker's  detention  at  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  expected  to  hear 
from  him  by  noon.  Xo  tidings  came,  but  when,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock.  Grant  saw  that  Bragg  was  weakening  his  center  to  support  his 
right,  and  believing  Hooker  to  be  at  or  near  Rossville,  he  gave  Thomas  an 
order  to  advance.  It  was  promptly  obeyed  at  two  o'clock.  The  divisions 
of  Wood,  Baird,  Sheridan,  and  Johnson  moved  steadily  forward,  with  a 


*  See  picture  on  page  16L  *  General  Sherman's  Report,  December  19,  1808. 
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double  line  of  ekirmishera  in  front,  followed  at  a  Bhort  distance  by  theTli<:».I 
body.  Pressing  in  a  continuous  line,  tliey  created  such  a  panic  among  t  'M-3 
occupants  of  the  rifle-pits  at  thebaseof  the  Ridge,  that  they  fled  precipitate  2 
toward  the  crest,  swarming  up  the  hill-side,  Grant  said,  "like  bees  from 
hive."  The  Nationals  stopped  but  for  a  moment  to  i-c-form,  when,  inspire?-^ 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  they  pushed  vigorously  forward  up  the  fiteep  ar-»<z 


rugged  declivities  in  pursuit,  : 

canister-shot  from  about  thirty  guns  on  the  summit,  and  from  niurdero*  * 

volleys   of  musketry  in    the    well-filled    rifle-pits   at   the  crest.'      But  th^ 
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nals  did  not  waver  for  a  moment.  They  pressed  on,  and  Lieutenant- 
lel  Langdon,  of  the  First  Ohio,  with  a  group  of  men  of  his  own  regi- 
and  several  others,  who  were  foremost  in  the  chase,  sprang  forward 
lade  the  first  lodgment  on  the  liill-top,  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
's  head-quarters,  with  shouts  that  were  repeated  by  thousands  of 
,'  This  gap  in  the  Confederate  line  speedily  widened  as  the  assailants 
d  up,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tlie  entire  battle-line  of  the  Missionaries' 
l<5'€3  was  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops,  with  all  the  Confederate  cannon 
1  ^Ammunition,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in  tjie  trenches;  and  the  cap- 
cid  artillery  was  soon  playing  fearfully  upon  the  defeated  columns  with  an 
ilsAcIing  fire.  Sherman  soon  drove  the  Confederates  from  his  front,  when 
5  V>£ittle  ceased  at  that  end  of  the  line ;  but  the  divisions  of  Wood  and 
ird,  on  the  right,  were  obstinately  resisted  until  dark,  for  the  Confederates 
t-Hoir  front  were  re-enforced  from  Bragg's  right.  Yet  these  were  steadily 
^ssi<-^d  back ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  evening  they  fled  in  haste,  Breckinridge 
ri^l^"  escaping  captui'e.  Thus  ended  The  Battle  op  Chattanooga,  in 
mplcte  victory  for  the  National  arras.  Grant  modestly  summed  up  the 
suit,  in  a  dispatch  to  Halleck,  saying,  "Although  the  battle  lasted  from 
rl  y  dawn  till  dark  this  evening,  I  believe  I  am  not  premature  in  announ- 
ng  a,  complete  victory  over  Bragg.  Lookout  Mountain  top,  all  the  rifle-pits 
Oliiittanooga  Valley,  and  Missionary  Ridge  entire,  have  been  carried,  and 
re  now  held  by  us."' 

I^ tiring  the  night  succeeiling  the  battle,  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  blazed  with 
^^  tTnion  cami>fires,  while  the  discomfited  Confederates  were  retreating  in 
*s^e  toward  Ringgold,  by  way  of  Chickamauga  Station.  Early  the  next 
lomi^ig^  Sherman,  Palmer,  and  Hooker  were  sent  in  pursuit,  the  first 
ireet  1  y  in  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  the  other  two  by  the  Rossville  road, 
»wai-ci  Ringgold.  Bragg  destroyed  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  Hooker 
**  '^'^ry  much  delayed  at  Chickamauga  River  by  a  failure  to  supply  him 
'OTti  |>tly  with  bridge  materials.  Sherman  found  every  thing  in  flames  at 
"^^■viiinauga  Station,  which  he  ]]^ssed  and  pushed  .on  toward  Greysville, 
J^.^*^*  Uteri ng  on  the  way,  just  at  night,  a  rear-guard  of  the  fugitives,  with 
*^  »^  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish.  There  General  Grant  overtook  hira.  On 
'^  following  morning  he  marched  on  to  Greysville,  on  the  East  Chicka- 
^^^14,  where  he  found  Palmer  and  his  command,  who,  on  the  previous 
^*^iiig^  had  stnick  a  rear-guard  under  General  Gist,  and  captured  thi*ee  of  his 
^^**  Und  some  prisonei*s.  There  Sherman  halted,  and  sent  Howard  to  destroy 
^^^c  section  of  the  railway  which  connected  Dalton  with  Cleveland,. and 
^*^s  Bcvered  the  communication  between  Bragg  and  Burnside. 
^  looker,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  to  Ringgold,*  Osterhaus  in  advance 
^\^^y  followinsc,  and  Crufl  in  the  rear,  and  findinij  at  everv  step 
v^^Ueiices  of  Bragg's  precipitate  flight.  Stragglers  were  numer-  \*^ 
►*^^>  and  were  made  prisoners.     When  the  head    of  the  pursuers 


^f^^'nl,  but  the  meiL,  withoat  prcservliijtr  lines,  formed  into  groups  where  accidents  of  the  ground  gnre  cover, 
•^     *»ch  group,  led  by  a  color,  steadily  made  Its  way  np.    These  colors  were  often  shot  down — tho!K>  of  the 
"f^^^  Ohio  six  times — but  they  were  at  once  seized  and  borne  along.*' 

Lit-ntenant-Colonel  Langdon  received  a  shot  through  liis  face  and  neck  at  the  moment  when  he  reachiMl 
^t»«  hill-Utp,  which  felled  him  t«)  the  ground.  He  at  once  rose,  the  bl<Kid  streaming  from  his  wounds,  and  8h«  ut- 
|09  "  Forward  P  again  fell.    His  hurt  though  seven-,  was  not  mortal. 

'  Grant  rvported   the    Union  loss.  In  the  series  of  struggles  which  ended  in  victory   at  Missionaries^ 
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reached  Ringgold,  the  rear  of  the  pursued  had  just  left  it.     A  little  beyond 
is  a  narrow  gap  in  Taylor's  Ilidge,  sufficiently  wide  for  the  passage  of  th** 
East  Chickaraauga  River  an<l  the  railway,  with  margins  rising:   several  hun- 
dred  feet.      There   General   Cleburne    (called,   as  we   have    observe*!,  the 
"Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West"),  covering  Bragg'a  retreat,  had  made  a 
stand,  with  guns  well  posted,  determined  to  impede  the  pursuers-  as  long  as 
possible.     Hooker's  guns,  detained  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chiekaniauga,  wen» 
not  yet  up.     His  troops,  flushed  with  success,  could  not  be  easily  restrained, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  attack  M'ith  small-arms  only.     The  Thirteenth 
Illinois  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  dishjdge  the  foe,  but  failed,  with  heavy 
loss.     Yet  the  struggle  went  on,  and  finally,  in  the  afternoon,  Avheii  some  of 
Hooker's  guns  were  brought  into  position  and  the  post  was   flanked  by  his 
infantry,  Cleburne  retreated,  liaving  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Nationals  of  four 
hundred    an<l    thirty-two    men,  of  whom    sixtv-five  were  killed. 
^i"i»"''     Cleburne  left    one  hundred  an<l  thirty  killed   and    wounded  on 

1  otW« 

the  Held.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Ringgold.* 
General  J.  C.  Davis's  division,  which  had  been  attached  to  Sherman's 
command,  reached  Ringgold  just  ai\er  Cleburne  fled,  ready  to  press  on  in 
pursuit ;  but  there  it  ended.     Grant  would  gladly  have  continued  it,  and 
would  doubtless  have  captured  or  destroyed  Bragg's  army;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  refrain,  because  Bumside  needed  immediate  relief,  so  as  to  save 
East  Tennessee  from  the  grasp  of  Longstreet.     He  had  informed  Grant  that 
his  su})j>lies  would  not  last  longer  than  the  .3d  of  December,  a  week  later. 
This  statement  was  a  powerful  appeal.     Grant  was  in  a  condition  to  respond 
with  vigor,  tor  his  foe  was  utterly  demoralized  by  defeat  and  almost  muti- 
nous discontent  among  his  troops,'  and  Shemian's  forces  were  interpoM^ 
between  him  and  Longstreet,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  their  fonninsr 
a  junction.     The  victorious  troops  fell  back  toward  Chattanooga,*  and  the 
campaign  against  Bragg  ended.^     The  Confederate  retreat  was  eontinuedto 
Dalton,  where  the  army  established  a  fortified  camp. 


Ridge,  at  757  killed,  4..'V29  woundc<),  and  880  missinsr,  mokins  a  total  of  hM^  Bragu^s  lojis  was  abtJiit  3.1W  Xk 
killed  and  wounded,  and  a  little  over  6,000  pri»unors.  Of  the  latter.  2^J  were  cotnmissiuniKi  otHcora.  Giutt 
also  captured  40  pieces  of  artillery,  with  caiasons  and  carriaucvi,  and  7,000  sniall-arroa. 

1  Brn^g.  at  this  tinie,  as  at  the  battle  of  Chickainaugo.  tried  tocovi-r  U[i  his  own  incuniiietencr«  midrr  ora- 
BUPe«  of  others.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  pain  a  victory  in  the  former  ctuw  to  the  Lirdinrss  of  Pulk  aad 
HInduian ;  now  ho  attributed  his  defeat  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  ^  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  tntop*  4a 
the  left,"  cr)unnandrd  by  Breckinridge.  And  ..Teffi-rson  Davis,  in  order  to  shield  fn>m  censuru  this,  hto  cmtn* 
and  favorlf«»,  disparaged  his  troops,  who  foujrht  as  gallantly  and  successfully  as  the  bad  manfunmcnt  of  Ukfr 
oonimander  would  allow.  "  It  is  iMlieyed,"  Davis  said,  **  that  if  the  tro<»ps  who  yielded  to  the  assault  [flookir's] 
had  fought  with  the  valor  which  they  lia<l  displayed  on  previous  occa:!(ion».  and  which  was  manifesteil  in  tU* 
battle  in  the  other  parts  of  the  line,  the  enemy  would  have  been  repulsed  with  very  great  sUughter,  aarfow 
country  wotild  liave  cscafK-d  the  misfortune,  and  the  army  the  mortillcation,  of  the  first  defeat  tliathas  reralt(4 
fi-ora  misconduct  hy  the  troops." — Ptillanl's  Third  Year  of  the  War,  159. 

•  '  Gross's*  brigade  visited  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  UdIub  daad.  when 
Bragg  had  inhumanly  left  to  decay  on  the  surface.  The  name  of  each  soldier  thus  buried,  wheiraTcr  It  «Mddk 
R.«^certained,  was  placed  uinm  a  board  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  with  the  nnmber  of  his  regiment. 

3  "Considering  the  strength  of  the  reb<>l  i>osition  and  the  difficulty  of  storming  bis  intrrnrlinif  tl  *  wtf 
Halleck,  "the  Battle  of  Chattanooga  must  be  reganled  as  the  most  remorlcable  in  history.  KotoBly  dU  At 
officers  and  men  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  in  their  ofierations  in  the  field,  but  the  highest  pnites  to ■!»  ti* 
to  the  commanding  general  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  pMttSoB  sppamt]^ 
impregnable." 
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CHAPTER      VI. 

SIEGE  OF  KNOXVILLE— OPEKATIONS   ON   THE  roaSTa  OF  THE  CAROLINAS  A 


E  lofl  Burnside  in  Kuoxville,  closely  besieged  by  Long- 
street.'  His  head-quartera  were  at  tiic  pleasant  brick 
.  mansion  of  3Ir.  Crozier,  on  Gay  Street,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  siege 
his  bearing  toward  the  citizens  and  liis  soldiei-s — kind, 
generons,  and  humane — won  for  him  the  profound 
i-eapcct  of  all,  even  the  most  i-ebellious.  He  visited  the 
families  of  Dr.  Brownlow,  Jlr.  Maynard,  Colonel  Bax- 
ter, Colonel  Temple,  and  other  prominent  citizens  who 

were  then  exiles  from  their  homes,  and  gave  them  every  comfort  nml  enconi^ 

agement  in  his  power ;  and  at  the  office  of  the  KnoxviUe  Wfiit/,  Ui-ownlow's 

news|>aper,  through  which  that  stanch 

Unionist  had  so   long   and  effectively 

fulminated    hia   scathing  thunderbolts 

of    wrath    against     secessionists    and 

ifbuls,    Burnside's   orders,   and    other 

printing,  was  done  by  willing  Union 

hands.     In  the  lurid  light  of  the  Civil 

War,  that    long,  low   building,  in   an 

obscuix"  alley,  looms  up  into  historical 

importance.     Who  shall  estimate  the 

value  of  the  influence  of  that  sheet, 

which  went  out  daily  from  its  walls, 

to  the  cause  of  the  Union  iu  East  Ten- 
nessee ?  BDiBiims  niiii-oDimu. 

Burnside's  forces,  as  we  have  observed,  were  well  intrenched,  and  he  had 

little  to  fear,  excepting  a  failure  of  his  Bupplics.     He  was  cheei-ed  with  hope, 

because  of  his  confidence  in 

Grant,  that  aid  would  come 

before  they  were  exhausted. 

I.ongstreet,  doubting  Bragg's 

ability  to  cope  with  his  new 

adversary,  anxiously  pressed 

forward  the  siege,  with  the 

mistaken  idea  that  starvation 

h:<uiiiLu  wnia  omcK  wouid  compcl  a  Surrender  in 

I  few  days.     He  was  diligent  in  closing  every  avenue  of  supply,  and  in 
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these  efforts  skirmishes  frequently  oeourreil,  for  Bortics  were  made  from  tht 
trenches.'  Finally,  on  the  25th,  the  ihiy  when  the  Xationals  ■were  carrying 
the  Missionaries'  Itidge,  tie  thivw  a  considerable  force  across  the  Ilolston, 
near  Armstrong's  (his  hoail-<iu:n-tcrs),'  to  seize  the  heiiihts,  eouth  of  the  river, 
that  eonimandeil  Kiioxvillc.  Qnite  a  severe  stnijr;ile  ensued,  in  wlueh  tbt 
Confederates  v.eiv  woreted.     They  Bnccfe<led,  however,  in  seizing  another 

kiioh,  lower  down, 
which  risos  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet 
ahove  the  river,  and  » 
planted  a  battery  on  it 
that  it  commaoded 
Fort  Sanders,  five 
hundred  yards  north 
of  it.  This  advantage 
hail  jnst  been  gained, 
and  tlic  besiegers  were 
huzzaintr  with  de- 
rm n.iTjTds  xuR  *iiiiBii»jia8 '  light, wheninforraation 
i-eached  I^ngstreet  of 
Bmgg's  defeat  at  Chattanooga,  lie  well  knew  that  columns  from  Grant's 
victorious  army  would  soon  lie  uixin  his  rear,  so  he  determined  to  take  Knoi- 
ville  hy  storm  befoi-e  aid  could  reach  Burnside.  lie  was  now  iitrengtheoed 
by  the' arrival  of  tr(K>|is  uixler  {ieiierals  Sam.  .Tones,  Carter,  "Mudwall" 
Jackson,  and  "Ceri-o  Gonlo"'  Williams,  ami  he  could  expect  no  more.  For 
thirteen  days  he  had  becii  wastini;  strength  in  pressing  an  unsnceesafiil 
siege,  and  fi-oni  that  moment  he  miist  gRiw  weaker.  Burnside  was  cheered 
by  the  same  news  that  made  I.ougstreet  desponding,  and  he  resolved  to 
resist  the  besiegers  to  the  last  extremity. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  atfairs,  when,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  SatnnliT 

night,'  the  air  cold  and  raw,  the  sky  black  with  clouds,  and  the 

"lew'*     darkness  thick,    Longstr<.'et    proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Sauden, 

then  wcnpied  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  Seventy-ninth 

New  York,  two  companies  of  the  Second  and  one  of  the  Twentieth  Miclu- 

gan.     The  fort  was  bastioned,  and  the  northwest  was  the'  salient  of  the 

angle,  the  jwint  seen  in  the  en^'ravinij  on  the  next  page.     In  front  of  it  the 

woods  had  been  cleared  over  several  aci-es,  sloping  gently  to  a  ravine.    From 


■oil  Bu[ig.ll<'a  1,'nul'l  [lipii  U'  nccliril  iiuly  rruiii  Ih«  ninlhtlJc  'if  lb«  lIiilMon.  Mrou  Bpanlonn  briiln.  Ikrb 
hiiliUni  clir  nrrnursciT  ii|i|ir<'Uli  tii  Kimv villi' on  the  nnrlli  ihltiit  UierlTvr.  BnrnMila'xfliinsTfndtiwiBOo 
Ilfr|iliiic<>[ii'iilhcaianti7  betvi'rn  Ibv  lIMUioi  uidthf  Fimrli  BniuUwH  xTiiry  ([uniptiir  LoorMrpct  w  hIv 
It  wu  ■■nimiiUr  met.  A  mnelArmlile  qnanUIr  iiT  Rim  uiil  whnil,  ud  •nme  poTb.  wm>  Hoa  snlleetcd  la  Xhi' 
Till>>.  Iiui  >lDin>t  temn  Uw  bKlunliii  o 
nlliinn,  oithmit  milTi'e  or  ■ngu'.    Inilei 

LuniMnTt  IMmI  tii  brrnk  tb*  punlonn  brhlue.  by  Beiiillni:  >l<i«n  Ihr  avlft  emrent  IWun  Boj^T^  ttirj.t 

*  See  paiTP  IDT. 

•  This  Is  rmm  a  akrlcb  hf  Uh' author.  Inki-nrnHii  th>- pluii nf  Mr.  ArmitniD^'t  bonee.  ThekautMi 
ovrrthelmrr  i-ilnl'innnilnrounil  whiuh  Ilia  Hulitua  >wcv|iii.l>  (be  uii*  <in  which  Ihs  CoBfodente*  pVuted^ 
taUvrf  that  WDiuuailinl  Fun  SamlLiL 
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thirty  to  eighty  rods  in  front  were  rifle-pits  aii<l  abatis  for  tho  Bhcllcr  :iik1 
use  of  the  advanced  line,  should  it  be  driven  back ;  and  between  these  and 
the  fort  strong  wires  were  stretched  from  stump  to  stump,  a  foot  above  tho 


ground,  in  an  entangling  net-work  that  would  trip  and  confuse  a  stonning 
party.  The  armament  of  the  fort  consisted  of  four  20-poundtr  Parrott  guuu, 
fonning  the  battery  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  ISuniside's  ciiief  of  artillery  ; 
four  light  1 2-pounJersi,  forming  Buckley's  battery,  and  two  tliree-iuch  gniis. 
All  that  was  done  by  Longstrectou  the  night  of  the  attack  was  to  drive 
in  the  National  advance,  and  seize  and  hold  the  rifle-pits.  Just 
after  six  o'clock  the  next  nioniing"  he  opened  afunons  cannonade  'j^ 
from  his  batteries  in  advance  of  Armstrong's.  This  was  answered 
by  Itoemer's  battery,  on  College  llill,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  tremen- 
dous yell  from  the  Confederates,  as  they  rushed  forward  at  the  double-<iuiek 
to  storm  the  fort.'  These  wei-o  picked  men,  the  flower  of  Longstreet's 
army ;  and,  in  obedience  to  ordci'H,  one  brigade  pressed  forward  to  the  closo 
assault,  two  brigades  suppoi'ting  it,  while  two  others  watched  the  Xational 
line,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire.  The  tumnlt  was  awful  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  it  was  composed  of  the  yells  of  voices,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  thun- 
der of  cannon,'  and  the  screams  of  shells.  Tlie  charging  party  moved  swiftly 
forward  to  the  a/iatin,  wliich  somewhat  confused  their  line.  The  wire  net- 
work was  a  worse  obstacle,  and  whole  companies  were  prostrated  by  it. 
While  they  were  thus  bewildered,  the  double-shotted  guna  of  Genera! 
Feri-eiM,  tlie  skillful  commander  of  the  fort,  were  plaving  fearfully  on  the 
Confederates,  under  the  direction  of  Ik'iijaniin.  Yet  tho  assailants  prised 
on,  gained  the  ditch,  and  attempted  Uj  scale  the  parapet.  One  officer  (Col- 
onel McElroy)  actually  gained  the  summit,  .ind  planted  tlie  flag  of  the 
Thirteenth  Mississippi  tliei-e,  but  a  moment  afterward  his  body,  pierced  by  a 

■  This  li  from  i  iketch  muld  by  the  inthor  In  Ifae  iininx  ur  UK.  lonktng  In  tbo  dlncUon  oT  Lnn)[Unf?l'i 

mhldle-fmuhil,  woAlhi^  p1acn«r  LougAtireL^B  prlncJjAl  bntt^4:<ii.  In  advanco  vt  ATtnttroag\  Thu  man  nnd  <fc^. 
Id  rrunt.  nn  on  llic  bu1l<in  vhrn  tba  prlncl[>al  lauult  wss  miulh  The  tCampt  M  vblcb  tbo  wina  iiienlloncd 
la  the  lejt  wen  illached.  aod  boihb  of  the  nol-win-lt,  mu  yet  llicre  when  tbo  ikolch  was  made. 

«  The  atonnlne  party  fnnilMed  of  thn*  brl-iulcs  of  Opniral  McLnwa'a  iHrlainn— WolfordX  Tnbb's,  wA 
PblUlini'Mll  nMri!liina;G«neniinuinid)ri'yg'ahrlL-n<le<if  UlsslMl[^iiin9.iindabrlji9decnm[>D»<'.  orili.T.'mnliia 
of  Andenon's  sn,l  RrjnntX  con«l>-.liiEof  S.julh  Carullnaaiid  Gmmria  nglmcBtl,  Tba  kaJm  of  Uiu  Mla^ulppl 
tnwi'a  "u  <ho prc9i;nt  (ISCS)  Oo'uidot  lluniphruyi. uf  UlialulrpL 
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dozen  bullets,  rolled,  with  his  flag,  into  the  ditch,  which  Benjamin's  guns  in 
the  salient  swept  with  a  murderous  enfilading  fire.  That  hero  actually  took 
shells  in  his  hand,  ignited  the  fuses,  and  threw  them  over  into  the  ditch  with 
terrible  eflfect.  The  storm  was  too  heavy  for  the  assailants  there,  and  about 
tliree  hundred  of  them  surrendered.  Then  the  assault  ceased.  Fort  Sanders 
was  saved,  and  with  it,  without  doubt,  Knoxville,  and  possibly  Burnsidc's 
army.'  Longstreet  had  promised  his  soldiers  that  they  should  dine  in 
Knoxville  that  day;  but  they  were  otherwise  engaged,  in  burying  their 
dead  outside  of  its  defenses,  by  permission  of  General  Burnside,  who  lent 
them  ambulances  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  within  the  Confed- 
erate lines. 

While  Burnside  was  thus  resisting  Longstreet,  heavy  columns  were 
moving  to  assist  him.  So  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  victory  at  Chattanooga, 
on  the  niijht  of  the  25th  "  General  Grant  ordered  General  Granjjer, 

Nov.  1S68. 

with    his  own    (Fourth)    coi'j)s,  and   detachments   from   others, 
twenty  thousand  strong,  to  re-enforce  Burnside.     Sherman  was  ordered  in 
the  same  direction,  so  as  to  make  the  business  of  relief  surely  successful,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  he  was  at  Charleston,  where  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  railway  crosses  the  Hiawassee  River.      There  was  also  Howard, 
Davis,  and  Blair,  who  had  concentrated  at  Cleveland  the  day  before ;  and 
there  Sherman  received  orders  from  Grant  to  take  command  of  all  the  troops 
moving  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  and  to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble.    This  was  done.     The  army  crossed  the  Hiawassee  the  next  morning, 
and  pushed  on  toward  Loudon,  Howard  in  advance,  to  save  the  pontoon 
bridge  there.     The  Confederates  stationed  at  that  point  burned  it  when 
Howard  approached,  and  fled,*  and  Sherman's  entire  force,  includ- 
ing  Granger's  troops,  was  compelled  to  move  along  the   south 
side  of  the  river,  with  the  expectation  of  crossing  Burnside's  bridge   at 
Knoxville.     Sherman  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  which  entered  the  Union 
lines  on  the  3d,   when  Longstreet,  finding  his  flank  turned  and  an  over- 
whelming force  of  adversaries  near,  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  toward 
Russell ville,  in  the  direction    of  Virginia,  pursued   by  Burnside's   forces. 
Thus  ended  the  Siege  of  Knoxville,  a  day  or  two  before  the  beginning  of 
which  occurred  the  memorable  raid  of  General  x\verill  upon  the  railway  east 
of  it,   already  mentioned.*     Burnside   issued*  a  congratulatory 
order  to  his  troops  afler  Longstreet's  flight,^  and  a  few  days 
afterward  **  another  was  promulgated,  which  directed  the  naming 
of  the  forts  and  batteries  at  Knoxville,  that  constituted  its  defenses,  in  honor 
of  officei-s  who  fell  there.^ 


*  The  ground  in  ft*ont  of  the  fort  was  strewn  with  tlio  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  ditch,  alone,  were  over 
two  bandred  dead  and  wounded,  including:  two  colonels — McElroy,  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  and  Thomas. 
of  the  Sixteenth  Georgia— killed.  "  In  this  terrible  ditch,"  says  a  Confederate  historian,  " the  deiul  were  piled 
eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  In  comparatively  an  instant  of  time  we  lost  700  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Never,  excepting  at  Gettysburg,  was  there  in  the  history  of  the  war  a  disaster  adorned  with  the  glory  of  snch 
devoted  c^mrage,  as  Longstreet's  repulse  at  Kn<»xville."*'— Pollanl's  Third  Year  of  the  War^  168.  The  National 
lots  In  the  fort  was  only  eight  killed  ami  st>ven  wounded.  Pollard  says:  '* The  Yankees  Wist  not  more  than 
twenty  men  killeil  and  wounded.^    The  entire  Union  loss  in  the  assault  was  about  one  hundred. 

>  See  page  118. 

•  *•  The  Army  of  the   Ohio,"  he  said,  ^  has  nobly  guarded  the  loyal  region  It  redeemed  fWim  its  «»ppre»sors, 
and  renAervA  the  heroic  defense  of  Knoxville  memorable  in  the  annals  ot  the  war." 

*  Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  forts  and  batteries,  th<ir  ]>osition  and  their  names,  as  mentioned  in  Bum* 
•fd«*s  order:    Bitttery  Xoble,  south  of  Klncrston  road,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  William  Noble, 
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aiifs'  Ridge.    It  rtoeivcd  its  name  from  its  owner,  Mr.  Cameron,  an  artifl 
from  I'liiliidelphiii,  who,  in  the  pleasaut  wood  that  covered  it,  built  a  boase, 
-  and  thei-e   cnjoyt-d  the 

luYurj*  of  a  dcligblfn] 
climate  and  pictiir<-s(]iK 
Bcenerv.  AVhenthewar 
broke  out  he  left  Im 
home  The  iiill  vts 
eoon  stripjied  of  it* 
trcp'«  Pcarrt'd        bv 

trenches,  and  orowned 
with  1  heavy  batim, 
built  by  Bragg;  aixls 
week  before   our  visit 

■BiD-orAmiis  Of  TiioKjn  Aui)  ORiiiuAii  '  ^''^    llOlISS    was    bunted 

by  accident.  The 
niinpd  walls  of  it  iiiiiy  Ik'  cocn  in  the  fi>rcgroiuid  of  the  picture  on  patre  I6S. 
From  Cameron's  Hili  we  rixle  to  tlic  Cemetery,  in  the  ilirectioii  of  tl* 
JlisKiimiirics'  IJiilfje,  where  Chaplain  Van  Horn  officiated  at  the  fmicral  of 
tJM!  fhilil  of  a  captain  at  the  [wift.  AVhcn  the  eolenin  service  was  over  we 
ed  tlie  Cemetery  promids  and  the  holy  work  going  on  there 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  chaplain.  The  Cemetery  was  beautifully  laiil  out 
in  iho  fonn  nf  a  shield,  on  an  irregular 
knoll,  whose  summit  if,  forty  or  fifty  fei't  \ 
above   the 

arT:uiKe<l  in  sections,  tlie  ijravea  close  Ity 
the  si.le  of  each  other  in  rows,  with  grav- 
I'lcd  walks  bel  weeu.  In  the  center,  on 
the  to]i  of  the  knoll,  was  a  s]»ace  i-cscrved 
lenioratinn   of 


cd  into  the  Ceme 
1  to  thousands.' 
On   Friday  morning 
•  \i»v  11       Chickamaujij 

!>««.        participant  ii 

'  Thl»  h™«  mi  on  Walnnt  Si 
•  Krr  piffii-  aa.  Tnliiim'  II. 


.1  hundred  bodies  were  already 
number  of  the  ten.ants  has  since  in- 


)ok  ns  to  the  battle-groan  J  of 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  i 
tion  there,  and  since  then  an  explorer  of  ll 

Fnrt  Sticrnixn,    It  belonged  Is  DO  Engllihinu  nuiwil  S1A«^« 


LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN.  I79 

ill  Bearch  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.'  We  passed  through  RosBviUe  Gap,  and 
traveled  the  Lafayette  road,  visiting  on  the  way  the  position  of  General 
Thomas,  near  Kelly's  Farm,'  and  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill'  We  rode  on  to 
Crawfish  Spring,*  and 
there,  in  the  cool  shad- 
ow of  the  trees,  by  the 
aide  of  that  wonderfnl 
fountain  of  sweet  water, 
we  lunched  and  rested. 
Then  we  returned  by 
another  road  a  part  of 
the  way,  but  again  pass- 
ed throujih  Ross's  Gap, 
when  the  sketch  of  the 
eminent  chiefs  house  on 
page  1 1;6  was  made. 
We  returned  to  Chatta- 
nooga in  time  to  make 
a  drawing  of  the  superb 
block-house  there,  near  the  railway  station,  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
of  any  built  by  tJie  National  troops. 

On  Saturday  we  ascended  Lookoiit  Mountain  by  the  zigzag  road  from 
Chattanooga  Valley,  a  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  and  a  part  in  an  ambulance 
kindly  furnished  us,  with  horses  and  a  boy-driver,  by  Captain  Wainright,  the 


13  a  slow,  tedious,  and  wearisome  journey ,  and  it 
1  when  we  reached  good  quarters  at  the  hotel  in 
Sunimertown,'  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  where  we  spent  the  night,  and 
a  greater  portion  of  the  next  day.     We  had  time  before  twilight  to  walk  out 

>  The  ballDS  wrrc  burlpd  hurt  aii<l  thi-re.  all  DTi>r  tfac  bsltle-lli'lil,  wtien  they  ML    The  inelhn<1  paraued  by 
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to  the  extreme  rocky  point  of  llie  palisades  overlooking  Chattanooga,  sn^B^H 

sketch  tlie  rcmaiua  of  Stevenson's  redoubt ;'  visit  tlie  pliotograpbic  estabiisli 

ment  on  the  verge  of  tlie  cliff,  where  we  procured  many  views  of  ibi  _  ■ 
region,  an<l  to  go  to  the  strong  fort  of  pentagonal  form,  with  a  citadel  oi  ~ 
log?,  wliicli  was  constriictcJ  by  National  troops  on  the  top  of  the  nionntaiii^^^M 
after  the  Confederates  were  driven  away.  On  the  Iiighest  point  of  the  itw 
near  the  fort,  was  the  Confederate  signal  station,  which  commanded  ih^^^r- 
Missionaries'  Hidge  in  the  rjingc  of  vision  ;  an<l  the  remains  of  the  "eigiu^^K 
tower,"  composed  of  a  tree  and  a  platform,  were  yet  there. 

On  Sunday  morning  wo  rode  out  to  the  Xational  barracks,  on  the  top  oE"  "" 
the  mountain,  where  an  institution  of  learning  for  young  men  and  wom«-Tm 
was  about  to  be  opened,  through  the  liberalil^^i^ 
of  Christopher  R.   Roberts,  of    New  Torl^:.,^ 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Edward  F.  Wi"K.  — 
Hams,  who,  with   a   corps   of    teacher*,  h»^"^ 
arrived  at  Suinmertown  the  previous  eveningg"— 
Passing  on,  we  visited  the  sites  of  the  ec».— 
campmenta  of  the  Eight«enth  and  Nineteent-li 
regular  infantry,  one  of  which  occupied  R«?"Mc 
City,  already    mentioned.      Still  farther  omm, 
at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  SarKS- 
mcrtown,  we  came  to  Liila's  Creek,  and  visileKJ 
the  famous  Liila's  Lake  and  Falls,  and  Lull's 
Bath,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  amorag 
set-nery  of  the  wildest  grandeur.    That  streana, 
and  ils  picturesque  surroundings  with  Lula-  * 
Lake,  and  Falls,  and  Bath,  were  famous  intlae 
legends  and  romances  of  the  Cherokee*,  whioh 
told  of  the  strange  events  of  the  life  of  Liil*» 
*"'""  """  a  ch.irming  Indian  maiden.     We  cannot  Kop 

to  rehearse  them  here,  and  will  only  record  the  prosaic  fact  that  we  return^" 
to  Summertown  to  dinner,  and  enjoyed  for  an  hour  or  more  the  pleflBuw  <^* 
the  grand  panorama  from  that  point,  embracing  mountain-peaks,  in  Nor* " 
Carolina,  more  than  a  hnndi-ed  miles  distant ;  Buzzard's  Roost,  in  the  ^'f*^^ 
tion  of  Atlanta  ;  the  whole  line  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge ;  the  Valley  »*■ 


town  of  Chatta 
in  every  direct! 
nooga  before  sii 
way,  in  the  ti-a 
journey,  and  o 
after. 

Let  ns  now  turn  again  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  consider  events  there 
after  the  departure  of  Bumside  from  North  Carolina  to  join  McClellan  oii 
the  Peninsula,^  and  the  seizure  of  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florid.%  from  Edislo  Island,  a  little  below  Charleston,  to  St  Augustine' 


iding  Tennessee,  and  the  near  mountain  rs 
m.     We  descended  to  the  valley  in  time  to  reach  Chatt-^' 
iset.     On  the  following  morning  we  went  southward  by  r**"^ 
k  of  Shermaii'w  march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.    Th* 
r  visit  to  Knoxville  and  its  vicinity,  we  will  consider  hei^'^ 


■  Sh  ph*  XS.  Tulome  IL 
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G«3neral  Barnside  left  General  Foster  in  command  of  the  troops  in  North 
biroU.iia,  and  for  awhile  he  had  his  head-quarters  at  Morehead  City.     He 
on     established  them  at  New  Berne,  where  the  balk  of  the  army  was  held, 
1*3.  ^iv  here,  in  the  coarse 
xb     few  wet'kB,  re-en- 
rcs^KuentB  began  to  ar- 
v€t.        The  sea-coast  of 
isLt     State  was  in  poa- 
•ssioii  of  the  National 
•oops,  but  until  near 
1©    close  of      , 
Se  year' 

bese  were  barely  suf- 
cient  to  hold  the  terri- 
oi*y  against  attempts 
naa©     by  the    Confed-  F«iTOf»  nwcw.™™  »t>...«i,ead  ctv 

!r&t.«?a,  now  and  then,  to  repossess  themselves  of  lost  posts.     One  of  these 
ittempts  was  made  at  the  village  of  Washington,  on  the  Litllc  Pamlico 
Ri-ver,  then  held  by  a  small  land  force  under  Colonel  Potter,'  and  two  gnn- 
l»oat.s   (/Ycitett  and  Louiniaita)  lying  in  the  stream  near.     The  poist  was  sur- 
pnse*!  by  Confederate  cavalry  at  early  dawn  on  a  foggy  Sejiti'tn-     ^ 
ber  morning.*     These  swept  through  the  village  almost  unopposed 
at  first     But  the  garrison  was  soon  uncler  arms,  and,  with  some  troops  which 
l**^  marched  out  to  go  to  another  point,  and  now  returned,  sustained  a  vig- 
orous street-fight  with  tjie  assailants  for  nearly  three  hoiirs,  the  gun-boats  at  , 
'^^     same  time  giving  assistance,  until  the  Pickett  exploded.'     The  Confed- 
erates were  finally  repulsed,  with  a  ios3  of  thirty-three  men  killed  and  one 
hurtclrcd  wounded.     The  Union  loss  was  eight  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded- 
Foster  was  soon  satisfied  that  preparations  wore  making  for  a  vigorous 
enort  to  drive  him  from  the  posts, in  his  possession,  and  as  re-enforcements 
*ei-e  How  strengthening  lus  Httle  army,  he  resolved  to  strike  some  aggreasive 
Wows  that  might  intimidate  his  adversiiries.     Early  in  Novera- 
'*'■»*  he  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  VVasliington,  and 
"'^J^oe  marched,  by  way  of  Williamson  (near  which  he  had  a  skirmish),  for 
"^'iiilton,  on  the  Roanoke  liiver,  where  he  expected  to  find  some  Confed- 
^t.e  armored  gun-boats  a-building.     He  was  disappointed ;  so  he  marched 
'"  **»>tl  towai-d  Tarboro',  when,  being  informed  that  a  force  larger  than  his 
"^'^    was  gathered  there,  he  turned  oceanward,  and  made  his  way  to  Ply- 
""***th,  where  his  troojts  were  embarked  for  New  Berne.     Little  of  import- 
8^*^^  was  accomplished  by  this  expedition,  excepting  the  liberation  of  several 
l»>.«»dred  slaves. 

-A  little  later  Foster  undertook  a  more  important  expedition  with  a  larger 
for^i^t    jjg  ggj  Qy(  from  New  Berne  '  for  the  purjwse  of  striking     ^ 
9^^  breaking   up   at  Goldaboro',  the  railway  that   connected 

<  Thit  li  ■  Tie*  of  ths  UKon  RonH,  vhrn  Fuslcr  hul  bl9  heul-qaiirlrn.  an  the  con»r  at  AmbdeU  uiit 
^taUBUwij.    Be7unJUliiMoBn?iioSooiid.n.lB.«rmI(laml.    floe  jK«e  811,  vlome  IL 

■  TIkk  wcts  eompoHil  of  ■  cnmiiiny  of  Ihe  Tblrd  New  T->rk  Anllleir,  irtlh  « inina;  tii  compuiloi  of  ca>- 

<  DlironveoiuUUdor  ItaabriKiilear  Oeotnl  WcHcl,  of  P«k'i  division;  thsbc1(>deiDrCali>neli  Amory, 
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Richmoiicl  with  the  Carolinas,  and  then  forming  a  junction  with  the  Katioiul 
forcoB  at  Suffolk  and  Xorfulk.     lie  moved  on  without  much  hinderaiKfi 
other  tlian  thsit  of  ielled  Irt-os  and  broken  Iiridges,  until,  after  a 
slight  skirmish  of  hin  tavaliy,  under  Cajnuiii  Hall,  he  reached  the     ''^^ 
Southwest  Creok.'     There  the  bridge  had  heen  destroyed,  and 
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about   two   thousand   Confederates,  with   three   pieces   of  artillery,    under 
General  Evans,  posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  disputed  his  passage.     These 
were  soon  routed  by  a  charge  of  the  Ninth  New  Jei*sey,  assisted  by  a  flank 
movement  by  the  Eighty-Jfifth  Pennsylvania.     Foster  then  pressed  on  toward 
Kinston,  skinnishing  heavily  on  the  way,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  that  vil- 
lage," he  encountered  a  larger  force  (about  six  thousand),  under 
Evans,  well  posted  between  the  Neuse  River  and  an  impassable  *  ^^^^^^'^  ^^ 
swamp.     After  a  sharp  fight  the  Confederates  were  driven  across 
the  river.     They  fired  the  bridge  behind  them,  but  the  flames  were  put  out, 
and  about  four  hundred  of  the  fugitives  were  made  prisoners,  with  eleven 
guns  and  a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores.     Evans  fled  through  the 
town,  re-formed  his  forces  two  miles  beyond  it,  and  commenced  a  retreat 
toward  Goldsboro',  before  Foster  could  bring  up  artillery  to  attack  him. 
The  latter  pressed  on  toward  Goldsboro',  the  objective  of  the  expedition, 
driving  the  Confederates  from  Whitehall,  and  distracting  them  by  feints, 
xintil,  near  his  goal,  he  was  cheeked  *  by  a  heavy  force  under  Gen- 
eral G.  W.  Smith.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  destroying  the 
"bridge  of  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railway,*  over  the  Neuse,  at  that 
place;  also  several  other  bridges,  about  six  miles  of  the  railway,  and  a 
half-finished  iron-clad  gun-boat.     Then  he  retreated  rapidly  to  New  Berne, 
having  lost  during  his  eight  days'  absence  with  his  troops,  five  hundred  and 
seven  men,  of  whom  ninetv  were  killed.    The  Confederate  loss  was  near  nine 
hundred,  about  five  hundred  of  whom  were  prisoners. 

The  failure  of  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  prevented  any  further  attempts 
of  Foster  to  establish  communication  with  the  National  forces  at  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  sending  out  raid- 
ing expeditions  to  keep  the  Confederate  troops  in  that  region  so  well  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  railway  communications  between  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  that  they  could  not  well  be  spared  to  re-enforce  Lee  or 
Others.  At  the  middle  of  January,'  he  sent  out  Colonel  Mix, 
with  his  Third  New  York  Cavalry,  to  raid  through  the  counties  of  Onslow, 
Trent,  and  Jones.  For  five  days  those  troops  swept  over  that  region,  driv- 
ing Confederate  detachments  before  them,  capturing  prisonere^mules,  and 
arms,  and  liberating  many  slaves. 

At  about  this  time  Foster's  forces  were  greatly  diminished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  number  of  his  troops  to  assist  in  a  meditated  siege  of 
Charleston.  Yet  he  was  not  inactive.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  March 
he  sent  out  four  raiding  expeditions,  but  they  effected  no  other  important 
result  than  the  arousing  of  the  Confederates  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  con- 
centration of  a  considerable  force  under  General  D.  H.  Hill.  That  leader 
was  directed  to  make  a  divereion  in  favor  of  Longstreet,  before  Suffolk,'' 
when  he  marched  in  force  upon  New  Berne,  and  with  twenty  guns  attacked 
an  unfinished  earth-work  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neuse,  then  held  by  the 
Ninety-second  New  York.  Hill  was  repulsed,  when  he  turaed  northward, 
and  marched  on  Little  Washington.    Foster  hastened  to  the  threatened  post 


>  This  was  destroyed  by  Lieutenant  George  W.  Graham,  of  the  Twenty-third  New  York,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant B.  N.  Mann,  of  the  Seventeenth  MaAsachasetta,  after  several  persons  who  had  attempted  the  work  had 
been  picked  off  by  sharp-shooters. 

'  See  poge  48. 
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bv  water.     He  left  Grencral  Palmer  in  command  at  New  Berne,  and  sent  to 
General  Peck,  at  Suffolk,  for  aid.     Ilill  soon  invested  the  place, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March*  demanded  its  surrender.       Foster 
refused,  an<l  a  siege   was  begun.     Batteries  were  erected  by  Hill  at  com- 
manding points,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  little  garrison  of  twelve  hundred 
men  was  cut  off  from  all  communication  outside  by  land  or  water,  excepting 
through  the  precarious  metho<ls  of  small  boats,  with  supplies,  making  their 
wav  in  the  night,  or  by  some  l>old  adventurer,  like  Captain  McDermot,  of 
the  gun-boat  (Vrf',i,  wlu),  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  volunte<»red  to  mn 
the  blockade  of  the  Pamlico,  with  his  vessel  laden  with  ammunition.     Tliis 
was  accomplishcil  at  gri'at  risk,  for  the  besiegers  had  removetl  all  stakes  and 
buovs  from  the  river,     lie  felt  his  wav  cautiouslv,  and  restaked  the  channel 
as  he  went  on.     His  vessel  was  under  fire  nearly  all   night,  and 
"  '"^  was  st)mewlKit  bruised ;  but,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  she 

passed  the  obstruct it>ns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Confederate  batteries 
and  reached  NVashington  in  safety. 

On  the  Sth  of  .Vpril,  (icneral  Spinola  led  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Little  Washington,  but  failed,  when  the  veteran  Fifth  Rhode  Island  (one of 
Spinola's  fourtiiMi  ivginicnts)  asked  permission  of  General  Palmer   to  nm 
{\\v  blockade,  or  land  and  capture  Iliirs  batteries.     Consent  was  given,  and 
in  the  transport  steamer  f-}trorf^  Captain  Wall,  they  lefl  New  Berne  at  mid- 
niuht.  a<eompanied    by  ticneral    Palmer,  Lieutenant   Hoffman,  of  Fosters 
HtalV,  and  Colouil   McChcsney,  oi*  the  First  Loyal  North  Carolinians.     They 
H'ached  tlu'  llotilla  o\^  National  gun-boats,  assembled  below  the  Confederate 
batteries,'  witluMit  difficulty,  and  on  the  night  of  the  l:Uh  of  April — ^a  still 
iind   brautifnl   nlLrht  — the  /V<W,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  flt^ 
tillii  upon  tlM'  land  batteries,  went  b<»ldly  up  the  river  with  its  load  of  rap- 
plirM  and  troops.     (tuide<l  by  the  stakes  j)lan ted  by  McDermot,  she  p»sh(?il 
(III   Mild  jniilaiitly  fan  the  gauntlet  of  shaqHshooters,  who  swarmed  the  banks, 
iiiKJ  MiMrnil   liirlH   fiehl -batteries,  for  about  six  miles.     Before  morning  the 
liidr    vrssel,  somewhat  bruised,  reached  Washington'  with  it* 

'^' *      nrrrtoiiH   freitfht.     On   her  return  the  next  night,  w^ith  GenenI 

F/miii  on  hoard,  sin'  was  more  battered  than  in  her  upwanl  trip,  but 
•„iM.Hd  iIm'  ord«'al  without  very  serious  injury  to  the  vessel.'  Foster,  oo 
liiu  MMiv)il  III  New  Iierne,  set  about  oriranizing  an  expeilition  competent 
l„  |.||.'i-  ih'-  t'\*''xr  of  Washington,  but  before  he  could  put  the  troops  in 
r»i/»hof».  Ilill  iiliaiidonrd  the  siege  and  fled,  pursued  by  General  Palmer,  who 
Ml  Ml'  I-  him  »'i-vrn'iy  within  eight  miles  of  Kinston,  and  drove  him  into  tbe 
II, It  lift  of  iIm-  State,  when  he  marched  to  re-enforce  Longstreet  in  front  of 

Kl»^ol^  • 

I  #,.'hr  roiitiiiiii'd  to  send  out  raiding  parties,  who  made  many  captures 
>,f/d'i  I. II I  ways,  Hci/.ed  or  ilestroyed  a  large  amount  of  Confederate  property, 
Mff/I  «j(i.iiiiiii«'H  of  arms,  munitions  of  Avar,  and  animals.  In  May  an  expedi- 
hnt*    Kiid/  r  rohiiirl  .1.  Hichter  Jones,  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Pennsylvania (ict- 

.  ( ,.  .  I,  .'I  .  ..iili  <l  hImmiI  .■i.<hh)  tntop.s  undtT  (fononil  Prince,  who  was  ordered  by  Foster  to  landaad  <if- 
.,   . ,  ,„.  Hill  1.  l*«.liil.     Il.lli'vlii!:  ll  to  bo  lmi»r;u'tio:iMo.  Prince  roHisctl  to  nnd.rtake  It. 

,  , Ml  niLii  itiMJ  hIi.IIh  ii:iHH.-.l  tlin)Mi:li  tlu-  Kst-orton  h«T  n'turn  trip,  completely  riddliig  km  iff^ 

„  .  ....„,  .!,.,»  hi)iiiliivr  li'f  mrirliini'iy,  whil.'  tho  bulltts  of  the  sharp-iihoottfrs  on  vborc  MarmI  aD  kr 

^,, i1,    t'^thiUU.  Uif  |»llt»l.  wrn*  kiliod,  when  a  Now  York  pilot,  autttcd  by  a  negru,  took  kltplMB. 
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ing  brigadier),  attacked  the  Confederates  in  their  works  at  Gum  Swamp, 
eight  miles  from  Kinston.  A  portion  of  the  forces,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Jones  and  Pierson,  in  person,  drove  away  the  foe,  and  captured  their  intrench- 
menta.  They  took  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisoners,  and  with  these 
and  a  quantity  of  stores,  returned  to  the  outpost  line  at  Bachelor's 
Creek.  There  the  exasperated  Confederates  attacked  them,*  but  *  ^^g*' 
were  repulsed ;  yet  they  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Nationals, 
by  slaying  Colonel  Jones,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army.*  At  the  beginning  of  July  another  force  destroyed  an  armory  at 
Keenansville,  with  a  large  amount  of  small-arms  and  stores ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  the  same  month  General  Heckman  and  his  troopei*8  destroyed  an  import- 
ant bridge  over  the  Trent  River,  at  Comfort.  Later  in  the  month.  General 
Edward  E.  Potter,  Foster's  chief  of  staflT,  led  a  cavalry  expedition,  which 
laid  in  ruins  a  bridge  and  trestle-work,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
over  the  Tar  Kiver,  at  Rocky  Mount,  between  Goldsboro'  and  Weldon,  with 
cotton  and  flouring  mills,  machine  shops  and  machinery,  rolling  stock,  and 
other  railway  property,  a  wagon-train,  and  eight  hundred  bales  of  cotton. 
At  Tarboro',  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  running  eastward  from  Rocky 
Mount,  they  also  destroyed  two  steamboats  and  an  iron-clad,  nearly  finished ; 
also,  mills,  cars,  cotton,  and  stores ;  captured  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  many 
horses  and  mules,  and  liberated  many  slaves,  who  followed  them  back  to 
camp.  The  country  was  aroused,  and  such  eflTorts  were  made  to  cut  the 
raiders  oflT,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fight  almost  continually  on  their 
return.  Yet  their  entire  loss  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  men.  At  about 
this  time  General  Foster's  command  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  and  Southeastern  Virginia,  which  constituted  General  Dix's 
department.  On  account  of  the  riots  in  New  York  and  threatened  resistance 
to  the  Draft  there,*  Dix  had  been  sent  to  take  command  in  that  city,  and 
Foster,  leaving  General  Palmer  in  charge  at  New  Berne,  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Let  us  now  corfsider  events  farther  down  the  coast,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston. 

We  left  General  T.  W.  Sherman  in  quiet  possession  of  Edisto  Island,  not 
far  below  Charleston,  from  which  the  white  inhabitants  had  all  fled ;  and 
also  Admiral  Dupont,  who  had  just  returned  from  conquests  along   the 
coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  General  Hunter, 
the  new  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  South,^  in  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture Charleston.*     Hunter  worked  with  zeal  toward  that  end.     Martial  law 
was  declared*  to  exist  throughout  his  Department.    Giving  a  free 
interpretation  to  his  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  he    "  ^^^^  ^ 
took  measures  for  organizing  regiments  of  negro  troops ;  and  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  recruiting,  he  issued '  a  general  order,  *^ 

which  proclaimed  the  absolute  freedom  of  all  slaves  within  his  Department ; 

»  Colont-l  Jones  was  shot  by  a  ( 'onfi*<leratf,  who  was  concealed  behind  a  chimney,  several  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, lie  died  almost  instantly,  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  orderly,  Michael  Webber.  lie  was  a  distinguished 
■Eieniber  of  the  Phila  lolphla  bar,  which,  in  a  series  of  resolntions  passed  at  a  meeting  soon  after  bis  death,  paid 
A  trarm  tribute  to  \iU  character.    ^  By  the  death  of  Colonel  JoneA,*^  General  Foster  said,  '*  a  most  brave,  zealoas, 

able  officer  has  been  lost  t»  the  service  and  to  this  Department/' 

•  See  page  89. 
s  This  included  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

*  See  page  823,  volume  II. 
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and  declarc'il  "  thut  Blavery  and  martial  law  in  a  freo  country  were  altogether 
incompatible."     This   was  a  step  too  far  in  advance  of  pubiii; 
isra.        st'ntimcnt   and  tlic  Government  policy   at  that   time,    bo  Preii- 
dent  Lincoln  annulled  the  order,*  and  "  President "  Oavb  out- 
lawed Hunter.' 

At  about  that  time  nicaenrci<  weru  perfected  for  Beizing  Wadmelaw  siiij 
John's  IslandB,  that  the  National  troops  might  gain  a  )iositioii  within  (.-an- 
non-Bhot  of  Charleston.     Careful  reconiioissanccs  had  been  mnde,  sounding 
taken,  and  the  channel  of  Stono  River,  which  Bcparates  the  islands  of  Jolio't 
and  James's,  had  beeu  carefully  marked  by  buoys.    Every  thing  was  in  readi- 
ness for  an  advance  toward  the  middle  of  May,'  when  that  move, 
ment   was    hastened  by  information   given   respecting    miliiar; 
affairs  at  Charleston  by  an  intelligent  slave,  named  Robert  Small,  the  pilol 
of  the  Confctler.atc   gun-boat  Planter,   who,  with  eight  dusky  companion* 
.        _      -  ^-^      ■  (composing,    with  him- 

st'lf,  the  pilot  and  errw 
of  the  steamer),  cscapai 
in  that  vessel  from 
Charleston  harbor,  and 
on  the  evening  of  ib« 
12th'iila«d 
her  alon^ 
side  the  Wabath,  VKt 
pont's  flag-ship,  not  tar 
fi-om  Hilton  Head.'  The 
information  given  bj 
Small  (who  waa  taken 
into  the  Xatioikal  Ber^■ice)  was  valuable,  and  on  the  20th  the  gnu-boat* 
Vhadilla,  Pembina,  and  Ottawa  crossed  the  bar  at  the  moutli  of  the  Strao 
and  proceeded  up  that  stream.  The  Confederates  occupying  the  carth-vorb 
along  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  were  shelled  by  the  boats,  fled  at  their 
approacti,  and  the  vessels  moved  cautiously  on  without  hinderance  to  the 
jimction  of  the  Stono  and  Wappoo  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Charleston,  froD 
which  ])oints  the  spires  of  the  city  were  easily  seen.  Unfortunately,  the 
gun-boats  wore  unsupjiortol  by  land  troops,  and  their  presence  6er\ed  odIj 
to  announce  to  the  Confederates  an  evident  preparation  for  attackii^ 
Charleston. 
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General  Hunter  had  been  for  some  tinie  making  preparations  for  throw- 
ing troops  suddenly  upon  James's  Island,  and  then  advancing  rapidly  upon 
Charleston,  where  General  Pemberton  was  then  in  chief  command.  He  had 
called  General  Brannan  with  his  force  from  Key  West  to  Hilton  Head,  and 
began  the  concentration  of  troops  on  Edisto  Island.  It  was  expected  to 
have  the  latter  co-operate  with  the  gun-boats  when  they  entered  the  Stono, 
but  for  lack  of  transportation  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  It  was  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  the  steamers  reached  Wappoo  before  a  part  of  the  troops 
were  landed*  on  James's  Island,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Benham,  accompanied  by  General  Hunter;  and  it  * '\'^** 
was  nearly  a  week  later  before  General  Wright  arrived  with 
the  remainder.  Meanwhile,  General  Stevens  had  been  sent  with  a  small 
force '  to  strike  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway  at  Pocotaligo,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  communication  between  those  cities.  There  he  encoun- 
tered  a  thousand  Confederates  well  posted,  but  these  were  soon  driven,  and 
the  railway  was  destroyed  for  several  miles.  Stevens  then  retired  and  joined 
the  troops  destined  for  the  direct  attack  on  Charleston. 

While  these  movements  were  going  on,  the  Confederates,  who  much  out- 
numbered the  Nationals  then  on  James's  Island,  were  strengthening  their 
position  at  Secessionville,  a  pleasant  little  group  of  the  summer  residences 
of  the  James's  Island  planters,  about  two  miles  from  the  Stono,  with  salt 
water  on  three  sides.  It  was  upon  a  narrow  ridge,  with  swamps  bordering 
it,  and  accessible  from  thp  land  only  from  the  west.  There,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  J.  G.  Lamar,  the  Confederates  constructed  a  formidable  bat- 
tery, which  commanded  the  Union  camp.  Perceiving  this.  General  Benham,' 
who  had  been  left  in  command  by  General  Hunter  a  few  days  before,  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  battery  by  assault.  The  time  fixed  for  the  attempt  was 
the  dawn  of  the  11th.*    He  was  anticipated  by  Lamar,  who  made 

...  '  June. 

offensive  movements  the  evening  before.  Skirmishing,  ensued, 
and  the  attack  was  postponed.  A  battery  was  constructed  to  silence  the 
Confederate  guns.  It  failed  to  do  so,  and  Benham  proceeded  to  execute  his 
original  plan  of  assault.  He  aiTanged  about  six  thousand  troops  for  the  pur- 
pose, under  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens,*  the  forces  of  the  latter  forming 
the  assaulting  column,  covered  by  the  troops  of  the  former.  These  were  put 
in  motion  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Stevens's  command 
was  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  composed  of  the  brigade^ 
of  Colonels  W.  M.  Fenton  and  D.  Leasure.*  Swiftly  and  silently  they 
moved  over  the  uneven  cotton-fields  in  the  gloom,  for  the  sky  was  covered 
with  thick  clouds,  and  it  was  scarcely  dawn  when  they  started.  The  Con- 
federate pickets  were  mostly  captured,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  garrison 
might  be  surprised.  The  Eighth  Michigan  (Fenton's  own)  led  the  Avay, 
closely  supported  by  the  New  York  Highlanders,  a  storming  party  of  the 

>  These  consisted  of  the  Fifteenth  Penn^ylvanln,  two  compftnies  of  the  First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  a 
aeetion  of  the  First  Connecticut  Battery. 
9  See  page  95,  volanie  IL 

*  Brigadier-Oeneral  Isaao  Stevens,  who  was  killed  near  Chantill7,in  Virginia,  a  few  weeks  afterward.  See 
page  46t,  volame  II. 

*  Fenton's  brigade  was  formed  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  Seventeenth  Conneeticnt,  andTwenty-eiirhtb  Massa- 
ehusetts.  Leasnre's  brigade  consisted  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Hicb landers)  and  Fortj-slxth  New  York,  and  One 
Hundredth  Pennsylyiinta,  with  four  detached  companies  of  artillery. 
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Michignn  regiment  in  the  extreme  advance.'  While  these  were  prea^iiif 
along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  by  which,  only,  the  battery  might  ho  reached, 
Lamar,  who  hail  bifii  watching  the  movement,  opened  upon  the  column  s 
murderous  8torni  of  grape  and  caniHtcr-shot  from  six  masked  guns.  At  (bt 
same  time  heavy  vcilleys  of  musketry  were  poured  upon  their  right  flank.  A 
severe  struggle  ensued,  in  which  General  Wright's  troops  participated.*  It 
was  soon  found  tliat  the  hattery,  protected  by  a  strong  abatis,  a  diteh  sevei 
feet  iu  depth,  a  parapet  seven  feet  in  height,  and  a  full  garrisoD  well  armed, 
could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  and  the  Nationals  fell  back,  \«'ith  a  loss,  mi 
short  space  of  time,  of  about  six  liuridred  men,' 

Tiie  IJattlk  of  Secessiosvii.le,  iu  which  Benham  was  in  general  com- 
mand, iti  the  field,  was  marked  by  great  i>roweflH  on  both  sides.  It  wasfatil 
to  the  plan  of  an  immediate  advance  upon  Charleston.  The  National  troop 
withdrew  from  James'x  Island,  and  no  further  attempt  to  capture  the  capilil 
of  South  Carolina  was  made  for  some  time. 

General  0.  M.  Milcliel,  who,  as  wc  have  observed,  was  ealletl  to  W«t 
ingtoii  City  from  Tennessee,'  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Hunter  is 

command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  SutilL 
He  reached  Hilton 
Head  on  the  leth  of  ' 
September,  raade  lii.-^ 
head-quarters  in  Ik 
spacious  one-storied 
building  occupied  by 
General  Hunter,  and 
began,  with  his  iisnil 
vigor,  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute measures  for  tke 
public  good.  He  foond 
Ilihon  Head  Island  swarming  with  refugee  slaves,  disorganized  and  idle.aiid 
he  at  once  took  measures  for  their  relief,  and  to  make  them  useful  On  the 
plantation  of  the  Confederate  General  Drayton,  a  short  mile  from  IliltM 
Head,  he  laid  out  a  village  jilot,  and  caused  neat  and  comfort.ible  hnU 
to  be  built  along  reguhir  and  wide  streets.  They  were 
constructed  chiefly  of  ]iine  saplings,  unifonn  in  size 
and  style,  and  each  had  a  garden  }ilat  attached. 
Into  these  ho  j^athered  the  refugee  families  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  full  five  thousand  souls,  and  inaile  the  labor 
of  the  men  regular  and  useful  in  some  way.  When 
the  writer  visited  Mitchelville,  as  the  little  town  was 
called,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  it  contained  between 
three  and  four  thousand  iidiabitants.     The  houses  and 


'  ni>  i-iiinmin-l  n.ntlslr.!  uf  »u-  li 
p,  Uh-dn  IflsiHl.  iiul  Prnnitlviinh 
nrctinit  qml  Nev  Turk  truAp!^  am' 
liiim  i>f  millrrjr,  awl  a  •q-milnB  iiT 
snU  Rrffliwnt  >nd  a  tMltnn  < 


ill  InHi[>s  Kilh  i  tM-llmi  iiC  milllrry: 
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lots  had  been  sold  to  the  occupants  for  ten  dollars  each,  and  they  had  created 
for  themaelves  a  regular  munictpal  governmeat.  Thfir  mayor  was  an  intel- 
ligent negro,  very  black, 
who  bad  once  been  a  slave 
at  Savannali.  His  name 
was  Murchiaon,  and  he 
occupied  a  larger  dwell- 
ing than  did  any  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  They  had 
.  a  neat  thapol.and  aflonr- 
isliing  school,  in  chaise 
of  fcmimne  teachers  from 
the  North,  was  an  intc^ 
esting  feature  of  the  vil- 
lage society.  The  men 
were  employed  lai^ely  in  cultivating  the  soil  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  and 
were  making  the  desolated  plantation  of  Drayton  (whose  .mansion-house, 
deserted  and  ruinetl,  stood  near)  quite  as  productive  as  when  its  owner  was 
master  of  scores  of  slaves  upon  it.' 

When  Mitchel  had  settled  the  policy  of  affairs  near  head -quarters,  he 
prepared  to  use  his  military  force  with  vigor.  He  planned  an  advance,  not 
directly  upon  Charleston,  but  having  that  city  as  the  final  objective.  He 
projected  an  expedition  to  the  Coosawhatchie  liiver,  to  destroy  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  railway  at  Pocolaligo  and  vicinity.  But  before  his 
arrangements  were  completed  he  was  smitten  by  disease  similar  to  yellow 
fever,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  more  licalthful  locality  of  Beaufort. 
There,  in  one  of  the  fine  mansions  of  that  deserted  town,  he  died  on  the  30th 
of  October.*  General  Rrannan,  meanwhile,  had  perfected  the 
arrangements  and  attempted  to  carry  out  Alitchel's  plans.  With 
an  effective  force  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  embarked  on 
gUD-boats  and  transports  at  Hilton  Head,*  went  up  tlie  Broad 
River  to  the  Coosawhatchie,  landed,  and  pushed  on  four  or  five 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Pocotaligo  without  himlorance.  There  he  encoun- 
tered and  easily  drove  Confederate  pickets,  who  burned  the  bridges  behind 
them,  and  retarded  Brannan's  march.  He  pressed  forward,  skirmishing  a  little, 
and  in  front  of  Pocotaligo  was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  a  swamp 
across  a  creek,  supported  by  an  infantry  forcfr  under  General  W,  S.  Walker, 
Brannan's  ammunition  wagons  were  behind,  and  his  powder  soon  ran  low, 
Hifl  foe  was  in  a  position  to  be  re-enforced  quickly  from  Charleston  and 
Sarannah,  so,  taking  counsel  of  prudence,  ho  fi^ll  back,  to  Mackay's  Landing 
and  re-embarked  for  Hilton  Head.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement,  for  Walker 
bad  telegraphed  to  both  Charleston  and  Savannah  for  help,  and  !t  was  nigh. 
Colonel  Barton,  of  Brannan's  command,  had,  meanwhile,  gone  up  the 
Coosawhatchie  in  gun-boats,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  toward  a  village 
of  the  same  name.  The  boats  grounded.  Barton  landed  his  men,  and  was 
pnshing  on,  when  he  encountered  a  train  of  cars  filled  with  troops  from 
Savannah,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Walker.     He  fired  upon  it  while  in 
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motion,  killing  the  Confederate  commander,  Major  Harrison.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  Confederates  escaped  to  the  woods  and  joined  a  detachment  su- 
tioned  at  the  railroad  bridge  at  Coosawhatchie,  toward  which  Karton  pushed. 
He  found  superior  numbers  strongly  posted  on  his  front,  with  three  gUIl^ 
when  he,  too,  retreated  to  his  boats,  feebly  pursued.  The  expedition  returned 
to  Hilton  Head,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  about  the  same. 

Very  little  was  done  in  the  Department  of  the  South  (over  -which  Hunter 
resumed  command  after  the  death  of  Mitchel)  durinir  the  soc- 
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ceeding  winter,"  toward  attempting  to  capture  Charleston,  except- 
ing preparations  such,  as  it   was  believed,  would  surely  lead   to  success. 
Other  important  movements  were  made  in  that  Department,  all  tending  to 
cripple  the  resisting  power  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  now  in  a  defensive 
attitude  there.     One  of  these  occurred  near  Fort  McAllister*  a  few  miles  up 
the  Oireechec   River  from   Ossabaw   Sound,    where  the   Confederate  var 
steamer  iVc/i?/<u ///<?,  a  fonner  blockade-runner,*  was  lying  under  the  guns  of 
tlie  fort,  watching  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  to  sea.     Late  in 
February/  a  squadron  of  "  monitors"  and  mortar- vessels'  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ogoechee,  where  Commander  J.  L.  Worden  had  \teen  for 
some  time,  with  the  monitor  Jfo?itauA%  watching  the  ^^as/iviJle,      lie  finally 
discovered'  that  she  was  airround,  iust  above  the  fort,  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  proceeded  with  the  Mo7itauk\  followed  by 
the  Seneca^  Wissahirkon^  and  Drnru^  to  destroy  her.     Unmindful  of  tor 
pedoes   and   the   heavy   guns   of  the   fort,  Worden  pushed  by  the  latter 
unbanned  by  either,  and  when  Mithin  twelve  hundred  yards  of  the  Natk- 
vUk  he  opened  upon  her  with  twelve  and  fifteen-inch  shells.     The  gun-boat« 
could  not  pass  the  fort,  but  fired  upon  the  doomed  ship  at  long  range.    Not 
more  than   twenty  minutes  had   ela]>sed,  after  Worden  opened   his  guM, 
before  she  was  in  flames.     One  of  his  shells  had  exploded  within  her,  settii^ 
her  on  fire.     One  after  the  other  of  her  heavy  guns  were  exjdoded  by  the 
heat,  and  then  her  magazine  blew  up,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the  total 
wreck  delineated  on  page  827  of  volume  H.     Shells  from  the  foil  struck  the 
Montauk  five  times,  but  did  no  damage ;  and  when  she  dropped  down  the 
river  a  torpedo  exj)l()ded  under  her,  but  injured  her  a  very  little.     The 
destruction  of  the  Ndithrille  was  effectc'd  without  the  loss  of  a  man.* 

Worden's  success  determined  Dupont  to  try  the  metal  of  the  monitors 
and  mortar-boats  upon  Fort  McAllister.  They  went  up  the  Ogeechee  oo  , 
the  'M\  of  March,  the  Passai<\  Commander  Drayton,  leading.  The  obst^l^ 
tions  in  the  river  would  not  allow  her  to  approach  nearer  the  fort  thai 
twelve  hundred  yards.  The  others  were  still  farther  off,  and  the  morta^ 
boats  were  the  most  remote.  The  Passaic^  Patapsco^  and  Nahant  opened 
fire  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  kept  it  up  until  fouria 


'  This  was  a  ptronc  earth-work  built  by  tlio  Confi'dt'rates  f(»r  the  blockade  of  the  Ogoechee,  and  to  \ 
the  railway  bridge  that  npans  it  about  ti'n  miU-s  »<>nth  of  Savannah. 
'  See  note  8.  |m<re  810,  volume  II. 

•  Tliese  consisted  of  the  Vn«*aic^  Moninnk.  ErirnMon,  Patajnu^,  and  Xakant^  all  moDUort;  thitt 
tar-vessels,  and  cnn-bojita  Stnera.  Wi**ahivkon,  an<l  Ihtirn. 

*  A  little  earlier  than  this,  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  the  turrett-d  ln»n-cl»d  ve8«ela,  which  Wcwien 
in  her  c«»nflict  with  the  Mfrrimovk,  was  lost  off  Cape  Ilatteras.  She  was  then  in  eharfe  of  Comnujukr  Bi^' 
head,  and  wns  in  tow  of  a  side-wheel  steamer,  making;  her  w:iy  to  Port  Royal.  She  fonndered  ta  a  fslecis  Ai 
night  of  the  80th  of  December,  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  some  of  her  crew. 
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the  aflemoon,  when  tlje  mortar-boats  began  throwing  a  shell  every  fifteen 
minutes,  and  kept  it  up  until  next  morning.*     Then  Drayton  went 
up  as  near  the  fort  as  possible  with  the  Passaic,  for  observation^        ^^^  "*' 
shielded  from  the  guns  by  the  turret  of  his  vessel.     He  was  satis- 
fied that  further  efforts  to  drive  out  the  Confederates  would  be  useless,  and 
the  enterprise  M'as  abandoned.' 

A  little  earlier  than  this  the  Nationals  lost  the  steamer  Isaac  Smith,  Act- 
ing Lieutenant  Conover,  while  reconnoitering  near  Charleston.     She  went 
up  the  Stono  River,  some  miles  beyond  Legareville,  without  molestation,  but 
when  she  was  within  a  mile  of  that  place,  on  her  return,  three  masked  bat- 
teries oj)ened  a  cross  fire  upon  her  at  a  bend  in  the  stream,  when  she  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Charleston.     On  the  following  morning  another  blow 
was  cciven  to  National  vessels.     The  Confederates  at  Charleston  had  been 
informed  that  the  two  larger  ships  of  the  blockading  fleet  lying  off  the 
bar  [Powhatan  and  Canandaigiid)  had  gone  to  Port  Royal  to  coal,  so  two 
Confederate  armored  gun-boats,  of  the  "  ram  "  class  {^Palmetto  Stat^,  Captain 
Ingraham,-  and  Chicora,  Captain  Tucker),  went  out  before  day- 
light* and  in  a  shrouding  haze,  to  strike  the  weaker  National 
vessels  then  watching  the  harbor  entrances.     Softly  they  stole  over  the  bar, 
when  the  Palmetto   State,  acting  as  a  ram,  struck  the  Mercidita,  Captain 
Stellwagen,  with  full  force,  amidships,  and  at  the  same  time  fired  a  7-inch 
rifled  shell  into  her  side,  that  went  crashing  through  her  machinery,  releasing 
steam   that   scalded  many  men,  and   so  completely  disabling  her  that  she 
could  neither  fight  nor  fly.     The  victor  then  attacked  the  Keystone  State^ 
Captain    Le   Roy,   and  sent  a  shell   into   her   forehold,   setting   it  on  fire. 
As  soon   as   the   flames    were   put   out,   Le   Roy   attempted  to  run    down 
bis    antagonist    (the   Keystone   State   having   a   full   head   of   steam),   but 
was  foiled  by  a  huge  shot  sent  by  the  Palmetto  State,  which  went  through 
both  steam-chests  of  his  vessel,  and  so  utterly  disabled  her  that,  like  the 
JHfercldita,  she  was  surrendered.     Ten  rifled  shells  had  struck  her,  and  two 
of  them  had  bui*st  on  her  deck.' 

Day  Avas  now  dawning,  and  the  remainder  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
wide  awake,  dashed  into  the  fight,*  when  the  Memphis  towed  the  Keystone 
out  of  danger.  The  assailants  then  retreated  toward  Charleston,  where 
Beauregard,  then  in  command  there,*  and  Ingraham,  "flag-officer  command- 
ing naval  forces  of  South  Carolina,"  proclaimed,  without  the  shadow  of 
truth,  the  blockade  of  Charleston  "  to  be  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Confederate  States."  Not  a  single  vessel  of  the  blockading  squadron  had 
been  lost,  for  the  Confederates  did  not  make  the  Mercidita  a  prize  by  putting 
men  on  board  of  her,  and  the  Keystone  State  was  saved  by  her  friends.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  the  raising  of  the  blockade  was  falsely  announced,  for 
effect  abroad,  and  the  British  consul  at  Cimrleston  and  the  commander  of 

>  The  earth-works  of  the  fort  wero  very  Utile  damaged,  and  only  one  of  Its  nine  great  gunsM-os  dismounted.  • 
This  was  eiTected  by  one  of  the  l&-inch  shells,  which  weighed  A45  pounds.     No  man  wns  hilled  on  either  side, 
and  only  one  wounded.    This  engagement  is  sometimes  called  Thf.  Battlb  of  Obnrsib  Toixt. 

*  Duncan  N.  Ingraham.  formerly  a  useful  officer  of  the  National  Navy,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag  and 
|ri%-eo  bis  services  to  the  Conspirators. 

*  The  Mercidita  had  three  men  killed  and  four  wounded.    The  Ktyatone  State  had  twenty  men  killed, 
chiefly  by  the  steam,  and  twenty  wounded. 

*  The  Auffiuta,  Qitaker  (Hty,  Memphis^  and  flouaatonic 

*  Pemberton  had  been  ordered  to  Mississippi. 
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thv  Britieli  ship  Pttrd  llierc,  hastened  to  uttost  the  tnitli  of  the  proclaou- 
;ion.  Judah  I'.  Benjunitii,  tliu  Coiiludersitf  "  Secretary  of  State,"  isaued  s 
circular  to  "  the  foreign  consula  in  the  Cw- 
federacy,"  reiterating  the  iniere  present  alios, 
saying  to  each,  this  is  "  for  the  iiiformaliMi 
of  such  vessi'ls  of  your  nation  as  may  chw* 
to  carry  on  commerce  with  the  now  ■)p«i 
port  of  Charleston."  The  mendacity  of  Bm- 
jamin  anil  hit)  fellow-conspiratora  was  ifacD 
bo  well  known,  tliat  no  vessel  was  decoyeJ 
into  nil  open  attempt  to  enter  Charletlon 
h.irbor,  which  was  continually  m'ateheil  hri 
competent  hlocka<liiig  squadron.  As  usual, 
the  xeiitTii-esome  blockade-runners  crejit  li 
under  cover  of  fog  and  night. 

Tliis  inovfinent  determined  the  Govern- 
mcnl  to  in-oceed  at  once  to  the  task  of  capior 
""""""'■  iiig  Charleston,     A  strong  naval  force  W 

been  pre|wred  umler  the<lireclioii  of  A<liiiirul  l>upoiit ;  anil  General  llaOtci 
ordered  Foster  to  leave  North  Carolina  at  once  with  a  greater  portioH  of  iw 
corps  (the  Eighteenth)  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  naval  eoaiinanler. 
Foster  jirom]itly  obeyed,  anil  sailed  fi-oin  ISeaufort,  North  Carolina,  on  ibe 
2d  of  February,  with  twelve  t!n.ii»:ind  men,  mostly  veterans.  On  his  arrivd 
at  liihon  ilead,  he  found  that  Geiierid  Hunter,  the  commander  of  tbf 
Department,  had  received  no  notice  from  llalleck  of  his  onler  to  Poster.and 
regarded  the  movement  as  inlmsive.  Difficulty  ensued.  Foster,  uot  fini 
ing  Dupont  at  Port  Koyal,  went  to  Fortress  Jlonroe  for  siege^mis,  win* 
Hunter  took  eommanil  of  the  newly-arrived  troops,  broke  n]>  their  corp 
orgaiii7.atioii,  and  inc"r]Kirated  them  with  his  own.  Foster,  at  his  t'wn  | 
request,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  I>e]>arlmenl,  leaving  his  tro<)[)si  as  iwn- 
forcements  for  Hunter,  who  now  had  aii  apparently  eomi>etent  force  to  d 
a  speedy  <'oiupiest  of  Charleston. 

February  and  March  were  spent  in  the  final  jiroparatioiis  by  Du|Mii. 
The  ajipointed  place  of  ivndezvous  for  his  vessels  was  at  the  month  of  the  \wti 
Kdisto  Hiver,  well  tij)  toward  Charleston ;  and  as  fast  as  they  were  prcparri 
at  Ililtcin  Head,'  each  was  sent  quietly  to  that  ]>oiiit,  where  they  were  aD 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,'  at  the  beginning  of  April.     On  tfcr 


tlm  llms  *7*nK  l-jr  hmkIk  of  tb*  bhtekMllDff  IqiBdna  U  pX 
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night  of  Sunday,  the    5th,'  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  the  air  calm  and 
Mjrene,  Dnpont   anchored    his    fleet  off  Charleston   liar,  himself  ^ 
on   board  the  James  Ad'jer,  in    which  he   had  come    up    from 
Port  Koyal.     Already,  ilnring  the  afternoon.  Commander  Rhiiid,  with  the 
Keokuk,^  assisted  by  ,llr.  Boiitetle,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  commanding  the 
Bibb,  Ensign  Plait,        k  " 

and  pilots  of  tht-  I*' 
squadron,  had  buoy- 
ed the  bar  and  ar- 
ranged guides;  and 
at  dawn  the  next 
momi 


the  n 


'Aprtll 


tor  Mjuadron  moved 

over  it,  leaving  the  KmnuK  uu  tue  wam, 

gun-boats,  under  the 

genei-al  command  of  Captain  Green,  outHide  the  bar,  as  a  "squadron  of 

reservt',"  to  assist  in  an  attack   on  Morris  Island,  should  one    be    made. 

Dupont  hud  now  transferred  his  flag  from  the  Adger  to  the  Xeio  Ironsides, 

from  which  ho  intended  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  squadron,  and  in 

which  he  determined  to  share  in  the  labors  ami  dangers  of  the  impending 

conflict. 

The  works  around  Charleston  harbor  to  be  attacked  were  numerous  and 
formidable.'  Along  its  northern  margin,  and  commanding  its  channels,  were 
five  of  them,  the  fii-st  being  on  the  outward  extremity  of  Sullivan's  Island, 
guarding  MafRt's  Channel.  The  next,  near  tlie  Moultrie  House,  on  the  same 
islan<l,  was  a  slrong  sand  battery,  called  Fort  Beauregard.  Fort  Moultrie, 
a  little  farther  westward,  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war;  and  near  it,  on  the  western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  was  a  strong 
earth-work  called  Batteiy  Bee.  On  the  main,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  the 
mouth  of  Cooper  Rivur,  was  a  heavy  battery;  and  in  front  of  the  city,  about 
a  mile  from  it,  was  old  Castle  Pinckney,  which  had  been  strengthened  by 
banking  earth  against  its  walls  on  the  outside.  In  the  channel,  between 
SHUivaii's  and  Morris  Islands,  stood  Fort  Sumter,'  the  most  formidable  of 
all  the  works  to  be  assailed,  grimly  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  inner  hni-- 
bor.  On  the  southern  ifide  of  the  harbor,  near  the  city,  was  the  Wappoo 
Battery,  on  James's  Island,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Ashley 
Iliver.  Ne.tt  to  this  was  Fort  Johnson;  and  between  it  and  Castle  Pinck- 
ney was  Fort  Ilipley,  constructed  on  a  submerged  sand-bank,  called  the 
"  Middle  Ground,"  of  heavy  limber,  and  armed  with  large  guns.     It  was 
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BomctimcB  called  tlie  Middlt-Ground  Batterj'.  On  Cummings'B  Point  of 
Morris  Islund  was  Battery  Grt'gg,  and  »l)out  a  mile  south  of  it,  Ci)ni- 
:(  very  strong  and  extensive  work,  called 
Kort  Wagner,  A  little  farther  HOnth,  at 
Light-HoitMc  inlet,  which  divides  Follj 
and  Morris  Islands,  was  a  battery  that 
commamU'd  the  landing-place  tlierv.  On 
tliesii  works  several  hiindrt'd  guns  wrtt 
mounted,  a  large  portion  of  them  of  Eo- 
lish  inanu&etiire.  Further  to  protect  the  f 
city,  the  sonthcrly  channel  of  the  inufr 
harbor  waa  obstructed  by  several  rows  of 
piles,  one  of  tliera  having  an  oi>en  spa« 
lel  to  enter,  hut  to  jierish  in  the  attempt,  for  under 


containing  fivt 
huinH  conifioMii 


the  threshold  of  that  open  door 
nils  of  gunpowder,  liesidcs  tliose,  there 
,  to  obstruct  channels;  and  there 
Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  a  heavy 
rope  buoyed  up  by  empty  casks,  and  bearing  a  per- 
fect taiiglc  of  nets,  cables,  and  other  lines,  below, 
attached  to  torjiedoes,  chiefly  of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving,'  the 
whole  kept  in  place  by  anchors  of  peculiar  form,  represented 
cut.  Tliese  torj)ecIoes  were  prepared  for  cxjilosion,  by  means  of  electricllj 
transmitted  thn>ugh  wIr'S  fi-oni  battciies  at  Forts  Sumter  and  Sfotiltrif. 
The  harbor  and  its  approaches  were  also  pown  with  torpedoes, 
one  kind  of  which,  represented  in 
the  engraving,  was  supplied  with 
a  head,  tilled  with  detonating  pow- 
der, from  which  radiated  tubes. 
,„„  When  any  of  these  were  struck,  an  ^„„^  ,„,„ 

explosion  was  j^-oduced  by  means 
ion  powder.     Such  were  somisof  the  contrivances  for  obflrnfl- 
n  harlxir — such  wei-e  the  fortifications  which  have  been  atlndtd 
o,  agiiinst  which  tlie  squadron  of  Dupoiit  waa  arrayed  on  a  bright 
md  balmy  day  in  early  April,  1863. 

I>upont  intended  to  move  up  the  main  ship-channel,  immediatclj 
ifter  crossing  the  bar,  to  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  without  retnn 
n<;  any  fire  that  might  be  opened  on  Morris  Island.  But  a  thick 
It  spread  over  land  and  water,  just'  after  sunrise,  obscnred 
e  distant  guides  for  the  pilots,  and  the  squadron  lay  quifllj' 
within  the  bar,  in  the  main  ship-channel,  until  little  past 
T'«prTM,,'  '  Vm  "*""'  '''"  "*"''  *^''J'i'  when  it  advanced  in  a  prescnW 
manner  of"  line  ahead,"  the  Vee/iateke/t,  Captain  Rodjff^ 
leading,  the  others  following  in  tlie  order  named  in  note  3,  page  182.  "TV 
ships  will  opt'u  fire  on  Siitntcr,"  i-an  Dupont's  directions,  "when  wilia 
easy  range,  and  will  take  up  .1  pt>sitioit  to  the  northward  and  westwani  rf 
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that  fortification,  engaging  its  left  or  northwest  face  [its  weakest  Bide,']  at  a 
distance  of  from  one  thousand  to  eight  hundred  yards ;  tiring  low  and  aiming 
at   the    central    embrasure." 
The  commander  then  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  hawser 
and  its  dreadful  festoons,  that 
hang  in  the  prescribed  path 
of  his  warriors.     Bnt  it  was 
soon    discovered,    and     the 
silence  of  the  lower  Confed- 
erate batteries,  and  especially  ■»osI^        fiobt. 
of  powerful  Fort  Wagnei-,  as  the  squadron  moved  by  them — a  silence  which 
created  the  most  painful  forebodings  and  suspense — was  explained. 

The  WeeAaicken,  its  bow  furnished  with  a  contrivance  for  exploding  tor- 
pedoes and  removing  obstructions,  went  forward,  leading  the  proceBsion  of 
strange  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  at  three  o'clock  came  suddenly  upon  that 
fearful  boom,  and  could  go  no  farther.  Her  propeller  became  entangled  in  the 
horrid  net-work,  and  she  seemed  subject  only  to  the  action  of  the  tide.  The 
other  vessels  were  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  their  people  wondering  why 
the  Weehateken  hesitated,  when  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken,  as  the 
heavy  barbette  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  poured  a  stream  of  plunging  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  thralled  vessel.  Rodgers  saw  that  contest  there  would  be 
fatal  to  his  ship,  and  he  managed  to  withdraw.  Then,  followed  bythe other 
vessels,  he  attempted  to  pass  by  Sumter,  in  the  channel  between  it  and  Cum- 
inings's  Point,  but  was  there  confronted  by  the  rows  of  piles.  It  was  well 
that  he  was  stopped,  for  had  he  gone  into  the  open  way  through  one  of  the 
rows,  the  Weefiawken  would  doubtless  have  been  blown  to  atoms  by  the 
monster  torpedo  just  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Dupont  was  bringing  the  monitors  into  position  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  when  his  ponderous  flag-ship,  the  A'ew  Iron- 
aides,'  struck  by  the  tide,  became  almost  unmanageable,  and  confused  the 
line.  He  signaled  for  the  other  vessels  to  disregard  her,  and  take  positions 
for  the  most  effective  work.  Lieutenant-Commander  Rhind  then  ran  the 
little  Kfohuk  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  hurled  upon  it  her 
immense  projectiles,  until  she,  herself,  was  riddled,  began  to  sink,  and  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.  The  Muntuuk  and  CatskUl  were  almost  as  near, 
and  these,  with  the  remainder  of  the  monitors,  poured  a  tremendous  storm 
of  heavy  metal  on  the  fort.'     At  the  same  time  the  guns  of  Forts  Sumter, 
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Moultrie,  Wagner,  and  the  batteries  within  range,  having  an  aggregate  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pieces,^  were  hurling  heavy  shot  and  shells  upon  the 
squadron  then  within  the  focus  6f  their  concentric  fire,  at  the  distance  of 
from  only  five  to  eight  hundred  yards.  These  were  thrown  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  a  minute.*  The  greater  portion  of  them  glanced  off 
the  mailed  ships  as  harmlessly  as  if  they  had  been  pistol-shot,  while  others 
made  severe  bruises.  The  weaker  Keokuk  suffered  most,  having  been  hit 
ninety  times.  Both  her  turrets  were  riddled,  and  nineteen  holes  were  made 
in  her  hull,  some  of  them  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.'  She  withdrew,  went 
down  the  coast  of  Morris  Island  to  Light-House  inlet,  and  there  sunk,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  her  people  had  safely  abandoned  her. 

"  The  best  resources  of  the  descriptive  art,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  I  care 
not  in  whose  hand,  are  feeble  to  paint  so  terrific  and  awful  a  reality.     Such 
a  fire,  or  any  thing  even  approaching  it,  was  simply  never  seen  before.    The 
mailed  ships  are  in  the  focus  of  a  concentric  fire  of  five  powerful  works,  from 
which  they  are  removed  only  from  five  to  eight  hundred  yards,  and  which, 
in  all,  could  not  have  mounted  less  than  three  hundred  guns.     And,  unde^ 
stand,  these  not  the  lighter  ordnance,  such  as  thirty-two  or  forty-two  ponnd- 
ers,  which  form  the  ordinary  armament  of  forts,  but  of  the  very  heaviest 
caliber — the  finest  and  largest  guns  from  the  spoils  of  the  Norfolk  Nary 
Yard,  the  splendid  ten  and  eleven-inch  guns  cast  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  and 
the  most  approved  English  rifled-guns  (Whitworth  and  others)  of  the  largest 
caliber  made.     There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of 
those  little  floating  circular  towers,  exposed  to  the  crushing  weight  of  those 
tons  of  metal,  hurled  against  them  with  the  terrific  force  of  modem  p^oje^ 
tiles,  and  with  such  charges  of  powder  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of  in 
artillery  firing.     It  was  less  the  character  of  an  ordinary  artillery  duel,  and 
more  of  the  proportions  of  the  war  of  the  Titans  in  the  elder  mythologiei. 
There  was  but  one  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  whether  among  the  naval  officers  engaged  or  intelligent  outside 
observers — the  fight  could  not  be  renewed.     And  yet  it  was  fully  expected, 
on  the  night  of  the  battle,  that  another  trial  would  be  made  in  the  morning. 
I  saw  many  of  the  captains  of  the  iron-clads  during  that  night.     All  were 
ready  to  resume  the  battle,  though  each  man  felt  that  he  was  going  to  w 
inevitable  sacrifice.     I  confess  I  prayed  that  the  fiery  cup  might  pass  from 
them,  and  that  no  impetuosity  might  prompt  our  leader  to  throw  the  fleet 

again  into  that  frightful  fire No  man  could  possibly  feel  with 

greater  intensity  all  the  instincts  and  motives  that  prompted  the  renewal  of 
the  battle,  than  the  gran<i  old  sailor,  the  noble  Dupont ;  and  yet  no  man 
could  possibly  see  with  more  clearness  the  blind  madness  of  such  an  attempt 
He  dared  to  be  wise."* 

The  terrible  fight  did  not  last  more  than  forty  minutes,  during  which 
time,  it  was  estimated,  the  Confederates  fired  three  thousand  ^\^  hundred 


*  According  to  the  report  of  Gfncral  Ripley,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  defcDses  of  Charleston,  wily  Wrf 
theM  cmns  wtro  brought  to  boar  on  tho  squadron. 

*  Mr,  Swinton  said:  "Some  of  the  commanders  of  the  iron-clads  afterward  told  me  that  the  shut  »&»fk 
their  vessels  a«)  fa!»t  as  the  iictiing  of  a  watch."" 

'  The  turrets  of  the  Keokuk  were  made  of  Iron,  nearly  six  inches  in  thlcknesft,  aad  yet  they  were  p«- 
etrated,  withont  much  difficulty,  by  the  steel-pointod  shot  hurled  against  them. 

*  Mr.  Swinton  in  the  xVeic  York  Times. 
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shots.  Dupont,  seeing  the  Keokuk  nearly  destroyed,  half  his  other  vessels 
injured,*  his  flag-ship  placed  i^  peril,  and  Fort  Sumter  apparently  but  slightly 
injured,  he  Avas  satisfied  that  further  efforts  to  reduce  that  work  by  the 
navy  alone  would  be  futile,  so  at  five  o'clock  he  signaled  the  squadron  to 
retire. 

The  attack  on  Sumter  was  a  failure,  but  did  not  involve  disaster.  Dupont 
lost  but  few  men,*  and  only  one  vessel  (the  Keokuk)^  the  remainder  of  his 
squadron  being  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  repaired.  He  was  blamed  by  the 
inexpert  and  zealous  for  not  longer  continuing  the  fight,  or  renewing  it  the 
next  day,  but  subsequent  events  vindicated  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 
His  withdrawal  gave  the  Confederates  great  joy,  and  "  the  happy  issue," 
Beauregard  said  in  a  general  order,  "  inspired  confidence  in  the  country  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Confederates  would  be  complete."*  Had  a  suf- 
ficient supporting  land  force  been  employed  in  vigorously  attacking  the  Con- 
federates on  Morris  Island,  and  keeping  the  garrisons  of  Battery  Gregg  and 
Fort  Wagner  engaged^while  the  squadron  was  attacking  Fort  Sumter,  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  But  only  about  four  thousand  of  Hunter's 
troops  had  aught  to  do  with  the  expedition  directly.  These,  under  General 
Truman  Seymour,  Hunter's  chief  of  artillery,  were  posted  behind  a  thicket 
of  palm-trees,  on  Folly  Island,  at  Light-House  inlet,  with  pontoons  and  can- 
non, readv  to  dash  across  to  Morris  Island  and  attack  the  Confederates 
there  when  the  squadron  should  reduce  Fort  Sumter  and  silence  the  guns  of 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  co-operate 
in  that  work.  The  squadron  failed,  and  the  land  troops  had 
nothing:  to  do.  "A  mere  spectator,"  General  Hunter  wrote  to  *  ApHia, 
Admiral  Dupont  the  next  day*  from  the  transport  Ben  Deford^ 
**  I  could  do  nothing  but  pray  for  you,  which,  believe  me,  I  did  most 
heartily." 

*  The  Xahant  received  thirty  woands,  one  of  which  was  produced  by  k  heavy  rifled-shot  which  atmck 
her  iiilut-liouse,  and  dislodged  several  bolts,  by  which  Edward  Cobb,  qaartermaster,  was  fatally  hnrt,  and  the 
eaptain  and  pilot  were  ii^urcd.  The  Pas»aic  received  as  many  wounds.  One  of  the  shot  which  struck  the  top 
of  her  turret  broke  all  of  the  eleven  one-inch  plates  of  iron  that  composed  it,  and  ipjured  the  pilot-honse.  The 
port  <if  the  Xantucket  was  firmly  closed  by  a  shot  that  damaged  it  The  y^ete  IronMdM  hod  one  of  her  port 
r  butters  carried  away  by  a  shot,  and  her  wooden  bows  were  i>enetnited  by  shells;  and  the  deek-platlng  of  the 
OitHkiU  was  torn  up  by  a  shell. 

'  Only  one  man  died  of  injuries  received,  and  about  twenty-five  were  wounded,  principally  on  board  the 
Keakiik  and  ydhant 

*  Ail  the  trophies  of  victory  secured  by  the  Confederates  were  ''two  11 -inch  Dahlgrren  sruns,  two  United 
States  flags,  two  pennants,  and  three  signal  flogs/*  The  guns  were  Iramediately  put  into  the  Confederate  senrioe — 
**  aobstantiul  trophies  of  the  affair,''  Be-iuregnrd  said. 
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riHEKK  was  comparative  quiet  along  the  coasts  of  Stmtb 
Carulina  and  Geot^ia  for  some  time  afler  the  attack  of 
t)u'  iruiK'lad  squadron  on  Fort  Sumter.  Dupont  kept  > 
carc-fii!  watch  over  the  movementa  of  the  Coaf«ler»t«, 
espi'cially  those  on  Morris  Island.  He  bad  been  in- 
structcd  not  to  allow  them  to  erect  any  more  fortifio- 
tious  on  that  strip  of  land,  for  it  had  heen  determined  to 
e  it,  and  be^^  a  regular  and  eyeteniatic  siege  of  Charleston  by  troop* 
and  ships. 

General  Hunter  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Department  of  tbc 
South,  and  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  captured  ^'ort  Pulaski  the  jttt 
before,'  was  ai'signed  to  it.'  He  arrived  at  Hilton  Head  un  the 
'''la^  lith  of  June,  and  immediately  assumed  command.  He  fonoil 
there  not  quite  eighteen  thousand  land  troops,  mostly  veterau 
A  greater  portion  of  them  were  the  men  loft  there  by  General  Foster.  TTi* 
lines  of  his  Department  did  not  extend  far  into  the  interior,  but  were  of 
great  length,  parallel  with  the  coast.  He  had  to  picket  a  line  about  tvo 
hundred  and  tifty  miles  in  length,  besides  establishing  posts  at  different 
points.  This  service  left  hitii  not  more  than  eleven  thousand  men  that  might 
be  safely  concentrated  for  operations  directly  against  Charleston.  He  hiJ 
at  his  disposal  ninety-six  heavy  guns,  but  only  eighty  were  effective,  a  donp 
13-inch  mortars  being  too  large.  He  was  well  supplied  with  materiaU  of 
every  kind  to  carry  on  a  siege,  and  he  worked  diligently  in  preparations  for 
it.  The  Xational  forces  were  then  in  possession  of  moat  of  the  sea-cout 
islands  west  of  the  Stono  River,  and  also  of  Folly  Island,  e.istward  of  Slow 
inlet,  where  their  pickets  confronted  those  of  the  Confederates  on  Monil 
Island,  at  Light-House  inlet. 

At  about  the  time  of  Gillmore's  arrival,  rumors  reached  Dupont  th»t  bit 
blockading  vessels  were  in  danger  from  a  very  powerful  iron-clad  rsm,irfaicli 
for  fourteen  months  had  been  in  prejiaration  at  Savannah,  and  was  then  com- 
pleted. The  nnnor  was  true.  A  swift  British  blockade-ronner,  nioxJ 
Finffal,  built  in  the  Clyde,  which  had  gone  iip  the  Savannah  River  M 
eighteen  months  before  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  had  not  been  able  to  grt 
out  to  sea  again,  had  been  converted  into  a  warrior  which  the  Confederaw 
believe<l  would  be  a  match  for  any  two  monitors  then  afioat.  She  vtt 
thoroughly  armed  with  a  coat  of  thick  oak  and  pine,  covered   with  hesty 
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bars  of  iron.  She  bore  four  great  guns,  and  was  provided  with  a  powerful 
beak.  She  was  named  Atlanta,  and  her  commander  was  Lieutenant  W.  A. 
Webb,  formerly  of  the  National  Navy,  who  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men.' 

Deserters  from  the  Atlanta  reported  her  ready  for  work,  and  Admiral 
Dupont  sent  the  Weehuwken,  Captain  Rodgers,  and  Nahant,  Commander 
Downes,  to  Wassaw  Sound,  to  watch  her.  She  was  considered  by  her  com- 
mander a  match  for  both,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  she  was 
seen  moving  rapidly  down  the  Wilmington  River  to  attack  them,  accom- 
panied by  two  wooden  gun-boats  of  Tattnall's  Mosquito  Fleet,  which  were 
intended  to  tow  up  to  Savannah  the  captured  monitors.  After  the  battle, 
the  Atlanta  was  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  destroy  or  disperse  the  blockading 
squadrons  off  Charleston  and  Wilmington.  She  was  provided  with  instru- 
ments, and  with  stores  of  every  kind  for  a  long  cruise,  especially  of  choice 
liquors.  No  one  among  the  Confederates  doubted  her  invincibility.  The 
gun-boats  that  accompanied  her  wdre  crowded  with  people  from  Savannah, 
many  of  them  women,  who  went  down  to  see  the  fight  and  enjoy  the  vic- 
tory ;  and  when  the  National  vessels  appeared  in  sight.  Captain  Webb 
assured  the  "  audience  "  that  the  Yankee  monitors  would  be  in  tow  before 
breakfast. 

Like  many  prophesies  of  the  Confederates,  Webb's  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
the  spectators  were  grievously  disappointed.  As  the  ram  pushed  swiftly 
toward  the  Weehawken,  the  latter  held  back  its  fire  until  its  antagonist  was 
within  short  range,  when  a  gun,  sighted  by  Rodgers  himself  sent  a  fifleen- 
inch  solid  shot,  which  carried  away  the  top  of  the  Atlanta''^  pilot-house, 
wounded  two  of  her  pilots,  and  sent  her  aground.  Rodgers  fired  only  four 
more  shots.  The  last  one  struck  the  ram  point  blank,  fearfully  bent  her  iron 
armor,  and  shivered  twelve  inches  of  live-oak  planking  and  five  of  Georgia 
pine  back  of  it.  One  man  was  killed  and  seventeen  were  wounded  by  the 
i)low,  when  Webb  ran  up  a  white  flag.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  the  Atlanta  was  prisoner  to  the  Weekawk^n,  and  the 
astonished  Webb  said  to  his  crew,  "  Providence,  for  some  good  reason,  has 
interfered  with  our  plans,  and  we  have  failed  of  success.  I  would  advise 
von  to  submit  quietlv  to  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  vou.'"  In  that  brief 
space  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  glowing  visions  of  ruin  to  the  National  Navy, 
the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Mobile,  and  the 
speedy  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  nation  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  the  Conspirators  and  their  friends  had  indulged  when  contem- 
plating the  Atlanta,  faded  away.  Instead  of  raiding  up  the  Atlantic  coast, 
spreading  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  seaport  towns,  she  was  taken 

1  The  Atlanti  was  190  feet  in  length,  and  40  In  width.  Her  main  deck  was  only  a  f§w  inches  above  the 
water.  From  tliis  mso  her  gnn-dcck  8  feet,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  80  desrrees,  leaving  a  flat  surface  on  the 
top.  She  was  heavily  plated  with  strips  of  iron  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness,  covering  thick  oak  and  pine 
planking.  She  was  armed  with  frmr  of  Brooke^s  (English)  rifled  cannon,  whose  projectile*  were  Bteol-polnt«d, 
And  at  hor  bow  woa  an  iron  beak  six  feet  In  length,  to  which  was  suspended  a  sabmarine  torpedo,  charged  with 
00  pounds  of  gunpowder,  for  blowing  up  any  vessel  she  might  attack. 

'  Captain  Bodgers  said  his  first  shot  took  away  from  the  AUnnUt  her  desire  to  fight,  and  the  last,  her 
ahility  to  get  away.  He  captured  145  men,  includinsr  officers,  wiihojit  losing  a  rnan  himself.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  spoke  of  the  affair  as  "the  most  marked  and  extraordinar}*  in  the  service  during  the  year.'*  The 
AtJanta  made  another  of  the  list  of  Confederate  iron-clads  which  the  Nationals  had  recently  captured  or 
destroyed. 
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quietly  to  Philadelphia,  and  tlicre  cxliibited  for  awhile  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  of  the  Union  Voluiiteor  Hcfreshmcnt  Saloon.'  It  is  said  that  the  oost 
of  the  Atlanta  was  defrayed  entirely  by  the  proceeds  of  the  volurtarr  sale 
of  their  jewelry  hy  tlie  misguided  women  of  the  Confederate  Stateti.  The 
example  was  followeil  at  Charleston,  where  the  huilding  of  a  gun-boat  wu 
begun,  with  the  expectation  of  money  from  similar  sonrees,  to  carry  it  oa 

Although  tlie  attack  on  Sumter  in  April  was  a  failure,  the  Government 
was  determined  to  renew  the  attempt  in  connection  with  a  land  force. 
Dupont'B  views  were  so  decidedly  in  opposition  ti>  the  measure,  because  ht 
coiiid  anticipate  no  other  result  than  failure  agahi,  tliat  soon  after  the  eaptiw 
of  the  Atlanta,  when  Gillmore  was  jirejtaring  to  move  vigorously  in  a  siege 
of  Charleston,  Dupont  was  relievwl,  and  Commodore  Foote'  was  appoinl«iI 


-  latter  died  in  Z 
post  of  duly,  and  Admiral  Dahlgre 


V  York  while  on  his  t 
vas  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
j^^^^  squadron.     Tliat      officer      reachtJ 

^B^^^  Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  July,  and 

W^  ^mi  heartily    sympathizing     with    Gill- 

ie 3H|  more  in  iiis  plans,  entered  vigoroial; 

""  '^^^  ^^  ni>on  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Gillmore  found  Folly  Island 
well  occupied  by  Xntioiial  iroej* 
under  Cencral  Vogdes,  who  W 
employed  them  in  pre]iaratioDs  f« 
future  work.  Through  its  almost 
impenetrable  jungles*  he  had  cm 
road^,  and  it  was  thoroughly  ]iicket- 
ed  in  every  part.  He  constructed  » 
strong  work  on  the  southern  end  of 
it,  to  command  tlie  approaches  davi 
joHii  *.  ninusuN.  ^^^    Slono    Kivor.      Another    wW 

erected  on  Folly  River  that  com- 
manded Secession ville  ;  niKl  al  a  narrow  i)ait  of  the  island,  a  mile  from  it* 
northern  end,  a  line  of  intrenchmeiits  was  cast  up,  with  a  redoubt  at  i-adi 
end.  Such  was  the  situation  on  that  island, 
soon  to  be  made  famous  in  history,  when 
Gillmore  arrived  there,  and,  with  llie  pnic- 
ticcd  eye  of  a  skillful  cn.i;iiieer,  after  Invers- 
ing  it,  sclocteil  positions  Jor  batterirs  to  bear 
upon  the  forlifiealions  on  Morris  Island.  His 
plan  of  eam])aign  was  quickly  conceived.  It 
was  to  approach  Charleston  by  Folly  and 
Morris  Islands.  To  do  this,  he  must  overcome 
Fort  Wagner,  on  the  latter  island,  a  very 
strong  work,  lyini,'  within  twelve  Imudn-d  yards  of  Fort   Sumter,  heovilj 


In  wliltb  nt  <U  bmulm  put.    Oa  tb>  n* 
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armed  and  fully  garrisoned  by  veterans,  nnder  Colonel  Ijswrence  M.  KeitL 
This  carried.  Battery  Gregg,  on  Ouiniuings's  Point,  must  fall  as  a  consc- 
quencf,  wlien  the  National  guns  might  be  brought  to  bear  heavily  on  Foi'l 
Sumter,  and  possibly  hurl  their  ehot  and  shell  into  the  city  of  C'liarleutou. 
To  this  work  Gillmore  now  addressed  himself 

Tlio  first  movement  of  the  new  commander  was  to  cnnse  the  erection  of 
strong  batterius  on  the  northern  t'lnl  of  Folly  Island,  to  c<tver  the  pasaagi- 
of  his  tn)oi)3  over  Lighl-HoUBe  inlet.  These  were  begun  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Vogdes,  on  the  15th  of  June,*  and  were  prose-  ^ 
cuted  with  vigor  under  a  heavy  lire,  frequonlly,  from  the  Confed- 
erate guns  on  Morris  Island.  Tlie  Nationals  were  eonipietely  masked  by 
the  thick  pine  Torest,  and  their  foe  could  only  guosa  their  position  and  what 
they  were  about,  for  they  were  as  silent  as  mutes.  Their  works  were  com- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  were  superior  of  their  kind.  They 
were  made  of  sand  and  marsh  sod.     The  batteries  were  embrasured  and 

zines  and  bomb  and 
nplintei^proofs ;  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  days 
after  the  works  were 
Iwgiin,  Gillmore  had 
forty -eight  heavy  guns 
in  i>ositi(in  within  range 
of  the  Confederate  pick- 
ets, with  two  himdred 
rounds  of  ammunition 
for  each. 

When    dl     wa.    ;:,  «,......„„„.-,..«,, 

readiness,  Gillmoiv  pro- 
ceeded to   distract  the  attention  of  the  Confederates,    and  mask    his   ival 
design,   by    sending*    Geiieral    A.    H.  Terry,    with   nearly    four     ij„,,  t 
thousand    troops,  up   the  Stono   Hiver,  to  make    a   demonstra- 
tion   against   James's  Island,  while  Colonel  Iligginson,  with  some   negro 
troops,  went  up  the  Edisto  to  cut  tho  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway,  so 
S8  to  prevent  troops  from  being  sent  from  ihc  latter  to  the  former  place, 
Higgins  went  in  the  gun-boat  John  Adams,  with  two  transports,  but  in  his 
attempt'  to  reach  the  railway  lie  was  repulsed,  and  relumed  with 
two  hundred  "contrabands,"*  who  gladlyfollowe<l  him.     Terry's 
movement  was  successful,  for  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  to 
James's  Island,  and  caused  them  to  send  re-enforcements  thither  from  Mor- 
ris Island. 

Tliirty  hours  after  Terry's  departure.  General  George  V.  Strong  silently 
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ciiilcirkcil*  iwo  lliDiiBaiwl  men' in  Bimill  Ixxits,  on  Folly  River,  and  rowed 

t>i>flly,  l)uiniiirrh1y   mattkcd    l>y   thu   tall   mareli    grass    au<l  ibe 

t-l-         fliii'loWH   "f  ni<j;lit,  to  the  junction   of  that  Btreain   with  Lii^kl- 

lloiiHi'  inlfl.     The  movt'nmiit  was  iinperceived   by  the  Confed- 

••r:i!i-  M'Mtitit'lK,  iktiil  l)ii-  <><'i'U)iaiils  of  Morris  Ishind  were  astouinliil  vhti 

!it   ihiwti,   tin;    ni'xt    nioniiiis^,*    Vogdi's"«   uiisiisjieetcd    batti-riw 

i>|i('ni'cl  11  Iri'inondoiis  caiinonaile,  and  Dahlgreii^a  monitors,  Hep- 

hi'i-km,  f'litHkill,  MoHt'i'ilc,  nnA  X-ihaiil,  at  tlic  same  time  opened  a  fro« 

liri-,  iiriil  iIkit  fluod  rcvciikil  a  stn)ng  force  ready  to  pass  over  and  give 

hiilll"-.     Allir  a  inii-luuirs"  ciinnoniidf,  during  wliicli  Dalilgreu'ti  gmH  wen 

>Jiri'<'ii'i|    liiwuni   lM>rt  \V:i;jii<-r  to  ki'i'ii  its  garnsoii  quiet.  General  Strong 

lliriw  liit  nun  iiipidly  iislmri-  in  the  f:u'c  of  a  heavy  tin-  of  artillery  and  niii!- 

Li'irv,  iiriil  liy  iiiiu'  o'r'li'rk  iu  the  mi>niin'^.  allcr  a  Kliarp  but  short  Ktni<n!ie, 

\u-  iiiiil   liill  ]"-ssi-»imi  ..I' nil  ilif  ConfeilrniH' works  on  the  Boulhem  cnilof 

Moirix  Ulaiid,   with  eleven  guns  and  much  camp  e<iuipnge.      The    C'l-nfint 

erat.s  lied  toward  Fort  liVagner, hotiy 

-'  pursued  by  Strung   as    far  as  a  OM* 

tine   niiitision,  known    iw    the    Boacoi 

ITouse,'  wlierc  they  catno  in   rang?  rf 

the    guns    of  the     fort,    and    haliwl 

Thre(^-f<>urlhl<  of  the  island  was  uowin 

possession  of  the  Xationals.     Streii;*'* 

skirmishers  pushed  np  to  within  mw- 

ket-range  of  Fort  \Va)j:ner.      Itut  prs- 

denee  requin-d  a  suspension  ofujifn- 

tions  fur  awhile,  for  the  weatlier  kk 

intensely  hot,  and  the  victorious  tivn-pt 

had  bii'ii  un<lcr  arms  all  niglit. 

"'""'  """^  Strong's  troops  rested  tberemaiinlf 

of  the  day  and  (he  ntglil   following,  and  at  five  oVloek  the  next  luominf' 

•  J,.i    II     '"'  ''■'  ''"'"'  '"  ""  """""'^  ""  Fort  Wagner.     Tliey  pressed bol.ily 

'"'  "■     uii,  and  li:i<l  remind  ilic  ].ariii>et,  when  they  wei-e  met  by  a  fiff 

so  withering  that  they  rccoili-d,  yel  without  very  serious  loss."     The  NatioDib 

were  net  dishearteiiol  by  the  ivpulsi',  wliih-  the  attack  created  the  greaiw 

consternalinii  at  Cliuileston.     Mayor  Maebetli,  alter  consultation  with  Itf»-     , 

regard,  "advised  and  earnestly  reipiested  all  women  and  children,  and  otbw 

non-ci>nil>alants,  to  leave  the  liiy  as  socui  as  (ir.ssible,"  in  antici|Kition  ol"* 

attaek;  ami  the  (lovenmr  of  the  State  made  a  rf<imsition  of  three  thou!M«J 

negiMCN,  10  work  on  additional  fort  ill  cat  ions  for  the  defense  of  the  city.   Hf 

C'harleston  press  made  frantie  apjx'uls  lo  the  [leople  that  revealed  its  fcaw,' 

<  'rii.'M'  nin.lKl.Tl  .<r  Ibr  Tlitnl  N<-w  I[aRip>hirr.  Siiilh  ui'l  Smnlh  Conncclknt.  Mnlh  MiIw.Sh»R- 
muh  l-i'iirmyltinlm  f.uir  ^•l<l|•anl^-•  »/  An  Funr-i'l«hlh  X.'W  Yxrii.  ii 

>  Thi*  •»*-  il»-i[<tHiinnn'  I'r  111'  Kvwnt,  ■■••nuafl-T  Ihp  >truin:l< 
I<uh  lit  .iHlr.  Ii  ttu  llu'  tH'id-qiLiri'n,  ta  airhili'.  ••f  Acting  nrl;: 
llBinlriNl  nnl  Fuurtb  IVnn-i}  Iriinli,  anl  ^t-  hmI  bv  r.tllnu«>  u  itlii 

•  Th"  1..- .if  lb.-  S»llmi:iH<.r.  M.ml.  UL.n.1  »liwv  ih<  bB.llns  _,  _ , 

V«n\  I'lebihKHJOiH'niimlnHlthN-T  V>irk.Tl>lr.lS'ei>  lliiii|>«hlr.'.  Ninth  UiIdmd.I  SliibuJSrniikO    I 
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and  Beauregurd,  as  usual,  issued  bombastic  orders,  and  fulminated  harmless 
thunder  uf  words  against  the  "  Yankee  abolitionists." ' 

It  n-aa  now  evident  to  General  Gillinoie  that  Fort  Wagner  was  stronger 
than  he  eupi>osed  it  to  be,  and  that  it  could  only  be  taken  by  regular 
approaches.  He  carefully  calculate<l  the  chancer  of  success,  and  concluded 
that  while  the  Confederates  might  concentrate  a  greatly  superior  force  on 
his  front,  the  island  was  so  narrow,  with  the  sea  on  one  side  and  a  deep 
creek  and  marshes  on  the  other,  that  he  need  not  fear  danger  from  flank 
movements.  Besides,  should  the  Confederates  attempt  an  advance  from 
Fort  Wagner,  Dahlgren's  guns  would  fatally  sweep  them  with  an  enfilading 
fire.  Satisfied  that  he  might  proceed  with  safety,  he  did  so,  and  at  once  cast 
up  sheltering  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Iteacou  House,  preparatory  to  a 
bombardment  and  another  assault  on  Fort  Wagner. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Terry,  who  had  made  a  lodgment  on  James's 
Island,  had  found  lively  nork  to  do.  Beauregard  had  icceivid  re-enforce- 
mentK  of  Georgia  troops  from  Virginia,  and  these  he  sent  to  co-operate  with 
troops  on  James's  Island  in  an  attempt  to  surpnse  and  capture  Terry  and 
his  command.  At  the  dawn  of  the  16th,*  these  adiinced  rapidly 
upon  Terry,  from  near  Secession ville,  under  Central  Hagood  "'' 
.driving  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  on  picket  duty.  But  Terry  was 
never  asleep  in  the  presence  of  danger.  His  troops,  with  the  gun-boats 
J\iieinte,  John  Adams,  Huron,  Mayflover,  and  Marttlehead,  in  Stono  and 
Folly  rivers,  were  ready  to  i-eceive  the  assailants,  wlio  were  very  easily 
repulfCiL  This  accomplished,  Terry,  whose  whole  movement  had  been  a 
feint,  withdrew  from  James's  Island,  according  to  arrangement,  to  join  in  the 
meditated  attack  on  Fort  Wagner.  In  this  engagement  Terry  lost'  about 
one  hundred  men,  and  Hagood  about  two  hundred.' 

In  his  order  congratulating  his  troops  for  their  success  on  the  lOlh,  Gill- 

.     more,  after  saying  they  had   moved  three    miles    nearer   Sumter,  frankly 
declared  that  their  labors  were  but  just  begun.     "  While  the  spires  of  the 

'_     rebel  city  still  loom  up  in  the  distance,"  he  said,  "  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions must  be  endured  before  our  hopes  and  expectations  can  tiud  full  frui- 

^    tion  in  victory."     To  this  the 

(troops  gave  full  assent ;  and 
with  a  corresponding  spirit  he 
tnadc  preparations  for  another 
usault  on  Fort  Wagner. 
Five  batteries  were  elected 
across  the  island,  fi'om  the  sea 
t  '*'  "le  marshes,  by  the  Xcw 
JB"  lork  Volunteer  Engineers,  in 

1      •Ale*,  ru^eia,  jieldlDg  nothing  bdt  iDiDklng  rulna  anil  man^M  bodlca  ai  the  apolt  of  llie  ruthlcu  cunqucrcr.- 
t     J      '  AJier  the  Eidinclpillon  Proclamatlun  w«nt  (brili,  thn  (plibctof  "AbiilLtionLil"  was  applied  to  tbo 

5    J*^'  of  ihe  [rtuple  of  Ih*  Slaio-lah.ir  Slutrl    Wo  And  tbo  Confederate  cmmandere,  lo  llieir  rcporle,  tnklni 

f**^*>  palna  to  make  Uia  Idea  verf  innmlneDl  that  (he  war  wu  nnlf  liw  Ihr  nIxilUInn  of  tIaTrry. 
^    *  III  his  report  to  OawmlJonlan,  Boaarejwd'a  clilof  of  stiff,  Qonernl  Ripley,  la  eommind  of  the  dtfenjps 
"^^Wlcion  harbor,  aa; >:  "  Brifadler-General  Hei:aod  ineeeeded  In  drtvinf  the  mmtr.  aboal  Iwo  ihooinnd  In 
^"■bo-.  ttvxn  Jamet'a  Iiland."    lie  -lopprrtMil  tlio  faet  that  nagood  vaa  npnlHd,  ud  thai  T«rT7  loft  Iba  tilanil 
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\\\\\A\  Tarroil  guns  aiul  heavy  mortars  were  mounted.     I^sidcs  these,  be 

\\m\  iliivo  liLrhi  hiilieries.     IJehind  these  works  a  storming  party  was  tbrmed, 

ami  when  all  was  in  readiness,  at  noon  on  the  18th,*  he  opeueJ 

"'^'  a  honihardnienl    ^n  the   doomed  fort.     Dahlgren    at    the   same 

time  niovo«l  liis  m«Miilors  near  lt>  it,  n»gardless  of  the  fire  from  both  Fort 
Siiniur  anil  Koit  Wagner,  and  j)ouivil  npon  the  latter  a  continuous  1^n' oi 
lieaN  V  slu-r.^.  This  K»nihardnient  was  to  have  heen  oj>ened  at  dawn,  bm  a 
slonn  i»ivvi-nted  tlu»  perfecting  of  the  arrangements  for  assault  until  noon. 
Fn»ni  that  lionr  until  >unset  a  hundred  gn-at  guns  were  steadily  assailing- 
the  liTt.  which  rt»jdied  with  only  two  LTmis  at  long  intervals.  Tlie  ConteJ- 
eratis  know  h»»\v  nseU-ss  and  destrnetive  of  men  would  be  the  fighting  of 
their  o\\  u  irun>  in  surh  a  I'onlliet.  Tiny  als«»  believed  that  the  bombaninient 
wa>  onl^  piveedenl  to  an«»tlur  assault  by  troops;  so  the  garrii»un  was  kt-pt 
>atelv  in  tiie  bonib.pnK»l*s,  in  readiness  lor  rK»ser  and  more*  hopeful  worL' 

Wlun,  a>  darkness  was  roniing  on,  tlie  n»ar  of  cannon  ceased,  it  wa* fol- 
lowed l»^  the  roar  o(  thun«ler  among  the  donds,  for  a  fearful  storm  swept 
o\cr  land  and  water  at  sunset.     The  Confedenite  flag  still  waved  defiantly 
o\cr  Ko»*t  Wagner.     Tlu'  garrison  might  be  decimated  by  the  bombard nii>nt, 
K^v  dri\cn  away,  but    the  flag  was  still   there.     It  must  be  humbled;  an<l  » 
sioiinini;  party,  composed  ».»t  three  brigades,  was  prepared  to  do  it  while  the 
icnipc^i  \\a>  in  I'ull  t'arcir:  and  iu>t  as  the  twilight  was  deejiening,  the  first 
•is!sanltinir  column,  under  (leneral  Stn^ng,  nn»ved  toward  tlie  fort.     It  was 
con»po>ed  *»f  the  Fifty-fourth  Ma>sachu>etts  «coli»red),  under  Colonel  RoU-rt 
tJ.  Sha>\  ;   Sixth   Connecticut,  C'i>h»nel   C'hattield;  Forty-inghth   New  Ynrk, 
l\»lonel    Uarton;  Third    New    llainj>shire ,  C'oh>nel  Jackson;    Seventy-siiih 
rcnn!*vlvania,  Colonel  Straw  bridge;  an«l  the  Ninth  Maine,  Colonel  Emorr. 
The    r'iO  V  I'ourtli    Massachu>etts   was   the   Hr>t   regiment   of  colored  tnwpJ 
or"Mni/e«l  in  a  Kree-labi>r  State.  an«l  its  young  colonel,  anxious  to  prove  rbt 
flficiencN  <»!'  nun  ol'  that  race  in  battle,  eagerly  sought  the  post  of  danffiTin 

I  he  frnul  ranks  of  the  as>aulting  column,  notwithstanding  liis  men  had 
iini\e«l  tinly  tNso  hour>  belore,  at\er  a  mo!*t  fatiguing  march,  without  n^l  ^ 
I'liod,  !•»  rcjich  th(»  front.- 

SlioiiLj  move«l  forward  to  within  h:ilf  a  mile  of  Fort  Wagner,  when h* 
ud\!iM«<'d  liis  whoU^  column  at  the  douMe-<]nick,  in  the  face  of  ,i  shower  of 
iiliiii  iiM'l  ^hell,  not  only  lVi»ni  the  work  in  his  front,  but  fnmi  Fort  Sumterand 
jliillei  V  ^Jreirir.  Not  many  nuMi  ha«l  btt-n  liurt  when  the  column  had  almost 
iriH  lii'l  I  he  ilitch  within  >hort  musket-range  nf  the  fort,  and  manv  helievd 
ih.ii  l»  ^v  nl*  the 'garrison  werekt't  ti>  oppose  them.     They  were  instant  Ivund^ 

I I  i\  •  d,  w  hen  the  p.irapct  suildenly  bla/ed  with  the  flame  of  musketry,  and  the 
hiiw  ii/t'i*^  ii»  the  ba«^tion>  >wipt  tlicilitch  a^  ihi*  assailants  crossed  it.  Atth< 
Miiiiif  nine  h:inil-Lrrenades  sent  over  from  within  made  sad  work  among tli*; 
riiiMui^ts;  yet  soun^  o^  tluni  scaled  the  second  jmrapet,  near  the  sally-port. 
Hill  I  plantcil  the  National  standard  there.  The  In^arer  and  the  flag  di^P" 
iiMiied  almi»st    instantly.     At  alHuit  the  <ame  lime  the  gallant  Shaw  «* 

<  \iM  U-w  piT^.m*  ««'n«  liiiim-.l  .'.:r::,-  :';.  Tr.  r;  tr.-l-»-.i*  Stmhardnirnt  that  mflenKMMi.  Id  th*  fart** 
,  ,.  „  itiii  uilli.l  iniil  r.Mirtri'ii  tii-rt- wiMiniltil,  N>«  •■:  i  ».»*  r.::rt  in  the  sqnatlron,  aiul  only  one  man  vu  U!)^ 
Hiiil  ••n»   MMHii'lfl  •»  tJUlniiMr"'*  tr*»noh«*. 

•    I  liU  II  iilimnr  Iii\i1  Imtii  .i-*ijiu  ■!  tf  ^tri-^n^"*  *rij'3.1o  n\  ihf  r<qur»l  "f  its  c«iliineL  anil  to  Iv  with  Uillfc* 
l,lpi„|,tal,  ,1  iiHiiiiiilr.  It  I  mil  Uiii  iiurr..i:;-  f-^r  .Cn^at  :wu  -iar*  throo^rh  hrtrr  muhI  amwa  inanbv»  aadnrtki 
llllK  I  alii  t'l'l  n^^'llcrtiic  Ix  .t(. 
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shot  dead,  a  short  distanci;  from  the  fort,  and  fell  amonir  the  elain  of  l)is 
faithful  dusky  followers.  Xcar  him  General  Strong  and  Colonel  ChatlielJ 
were  mortally  wounded ;  and  Colonels  Barton,  Green,  and  Jackson  were 
severely  so,  at  the  heads  of  their  regiments,  while  many  other  officers  of 
lower  grades  and  scores  of  men  were  killed  or  maimed.  The  bereaved  bri- 
gade, fearfully  shattered  and  unable  to  conlinuo  the  contefit,  fell  bai-k  nnder 
Major  Plympton,  of  the  Thin!  , 

New  H.impsliiro.  Very  few 
*  of  the  colored  troops,  whose 
bravery  and  fortitude  had 
been  well  tested,  remained 
unhurt,  and  these  were  led 
away  by  Lieutenant  lliggin- 
Bon,    a    mere    lad,    into    the  rmi  wioNt*  *t  tiie  pout  o^  ihiuli' 

sheltering  gloom. 

On  the  repulse  of  the  first  brigade  of  assailants,  the  second  and  smaller 
one,  commanded  by  Colonel  H.  L.  Putnam,  of  the  Seventh  New  Hampshire, 
acting  as  brigadier-general,  hurried  forward  and  resume<l  the  assault  vigor- 
ously. This  brigade  was  composed  of  Putnam's  own  regiment,  the  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  commanded  respecti^'cly  by  Colonels  Steele 
and  Voorhees,  and  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  under  Colonel  Dandy. 
For  half  an  hour  these  brave  men  continued  the  assault  unflinchingly,  though 
losing  fearfully  every  moment.  Many  of  them  scaled  the  parapet,  got  into 
the  fort,  and  there  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  gariisoii,  not  only  in  get- 
ting in,  but  in  getting  out  again.  Finally,  when  their  brave  leader,  Colonel 
Putnam,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  nearly  all  of  his  subor- 
dinate commanders  were  slain  or  wounded,  and  no  supports  were  at  hand, 
the  remains  of  the  brigade,  like  the  first,  were  led  away  into  the  gloom,  and 
the  assault  ceased.  The  contest  was  too  unequal.  The  Confederate  garrison 
■was  in  full  force,  and  did  not  lose,  in  that  fearful  struggle,  over  one  hundred 
men,  while  the  Nationals,  marching  up  uncovered  toward  the  fori,  lost  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Confederates  said  they  buried 
six  hundn-d  bodies  of  the  Unionists.  Among  them  was  that  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  which  was  thrown  into  a  deep  trench  that  was  filled  above  him  with 
the  slain  of  his  colored  troops,  and  so  Ihey  wore  buried.' 

■  Thlnhnw.lhaljinct-frontoflhe  tort,  with  IbBMllj-pnit,  mar  which  Colonsl  Bh»w  was  klllnl. 
'  Thi!  <l>;alhi  «t  Coloncla  Sbao  uid  PaUiarn  uuted  Iha  aunt  pruruand  »rm«,  nut  only  In  Ilia  uin]':  t>ut 
OioDghauI  Iho  CDunlrr-    Colonel  Shaw  wa>  onl/  twtntjr-BOTrn  ytin  at  a^D  when  he  gsvu  his  i\le  tn  Ihv  auto 

oat  imi  a  member  of  Ifae  Hew  Yivk  Sevrnlli  llc^lment.  >n  runsplciuiu*  In  tho  moicmeiit  fur  nprnin:;  Ihe  vnj 
to  Wuhln^n  tbnwgh  Mairlaml.  Soe  chi|>U'r  18,  Tolomo  I.  He  wai  with  hli  roslinent  In  tliuse  oreDln; 
nan  vt  Ihu  var,  and  then  recrlvcl  a  euoimlHlon  ln>the  Seomit  MiiioclmKlD,  In  which  ho  did  brnTO  ktvIco. 

at  tbe  flr-t  rcglmrnt  oC  colored  Iroopi  ralwl  In  Massachuaetts.  and  at  Iho  1i«id  of  theM  ho  rA^  just  ni  ho  gavo 

BWDman'*:  <if  a  native  rellnement  that  broakrd  nothing  conna;  anil  uT  acli'ar  immiMnilEhl  Ibal  nuevll  hmu- 
dulon  amid  Umlih.-    ntswH  he  c<>nimand<>d  negro  Iroopg  the  Conredrnitei  hitod  him ;  ami  Ibey  ftullihly 

•  heap  of  Ilia  nlcgera." 

chaneUranil  great  prDmiar.  lie  wni  agndnaLe  ofWeit  Pulnt  Mllltnrr  Acad I'mj.  and  hul  reach«l  the  rank  of 
(■plain  In  the  army  when  tho  war  bmke  0:11.  lbiiiiare<t  thi>  unlliniioil  conddenceand  m|>eel  ufOenrnl  Soott, 
who.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  made  bim  his  meaaenger  to  carry  Impnrlant  mllltarj'  papers  Into  Iho  Southern  SUlra 
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Gillmore  now  modified  his  plans  for  reducing  Fort  Wagner.     Abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  assaults,  which  had  proven  so  disastrous,  he  prosecuted  the 
work  of  regular  approaches  Avith  great  vigor.     It  was  a  difficult  task,  and 
required  all  of  the  rare  engineering  skill  of  the  commander  to  accomplish  it, 
for  the  dry  part  of  the  island,  along  which  his  approaches  must  be  made, 
was  narrower  than  that  on  which  the  fort  stood,  the  whole  width  of  which 
the  latter  covered.     At  the  same  time  the  besiegers  were  exposed  to  a  cross- 
fire from  Fort  Sumter,  Battery  Gregg,  and  batteries  on  James's  Island 
Fort  Wagner  could  be  easily  re-enforce<l  from  Charleston  at  any  time,  and  a 
crushing  force  might  be  called  by  railway  to  that  city,  and  sent  to  3Iorris 
Island.     Gillmore  weighed  all  these  contingencies,  and  Avorked  on  hopefully 
and  successfully.     Five  days  after  his  repulse,*  he  had  completed 
*  '\"]L^'     ^>is  first  parallel,  and  had  in  position  two  200-pounder  Parrott 
guns  and  two  84-j)ounder  Whit  worth's,  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  F.  A.  Parker,  of  Dahlgren's  squadron,  and  ten  siege-mortan 
In  addition  to  these  were  two  30-poundor  Parrott  field-guns,  and  three  Requi 
batteries  of  rifle  barrels  for  defensive  service.     The  distance  of  these  batteries 
from  Fort  Sumter  was  about  four  thousand  yards.     He  had  also  opened  his 
second  pai*allel,  six  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his  first,  in  which  three  heavy 
breach ing-batteries  named  respectively  Brown,  Hosecrans,  and  Meade,  were 
speedily  made  ready.    These  were  composed  of  two  200-pounder  and  five  100 — 
pounder  Parrott  guns,  all  trained  ui)on  Fort  Wagner,  Battery  Gregg  behin^fc^ 

it,  and  Fort  Sumter  beyond.     Besides  these,  there  were  four  breachingrbat 

teries  established  on  the  left,  a  little  over  four  thousand  vards  from  Forl& 
Sumter,  named  Hayes,  Ileno,  Stevens,  and  Strong.     These  mounted  one  30(^-^ 
pounder,  two  200-pounders,  four  1 00-pounders,  and  four  20-pounder  Parrot^ 
guns.     Near  the  Beacon  House  were  five  10-inch  siege-mortars  in  position— 
These  works  were  constructed  with  great  difficulty,  and  chiefly  under  core«^ 
of  night.*     The  heavy  guns  and  mortal's  had  to  be  dragged  through  deef> 
sand  and  mounted  under  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  works;  yet  with 
great  patience  and  fortitude  the  National  trooj)S  labored  on  and  complete" 
them. 

For  some  time  General  Gillmore  had  contemplated  the  planting  of  a  bat- 
tery in  the  marsh  west  of  Morris  Islan<l,  at  a  point  wbence,  he  believed,  b«f 
mijjht  throw  shells  into  the  citv  of  Charleston,  or  at  least  reach  the  wharve*  • 
and  shipping  there.  This  was  now  attempted,  under  the  direction  of  Colons* 
Serrell.  At  a  point  midway  between  ^Morris  and  James's  island's,  and  ^ 
mile  from  the  former,  a  battery  was  erected  upon  a  platform  of  heavy  tui»^ 
bers  imbedded  several  feet  in  the  black  mud,  there  about  sixteen  feet  U* 
depth,  overgrown  with  roeds  and  rank  marsh  grass,  and  traversed  by  winding 
and  sluuijish  streams.-     When  tlie  fomidations  were  laid,  the  redoubt  w>* 

year,  trhen  ho  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  "Svvr  TTampshire  Volanteers.  With  theae  be  went  W^ 
to  the  assaolt  of  Fort  Waerner,  and  there  became  a  martyr  to  the  caase  of  Justice  and  Ctyll  liberty.  Hte 
eonntrymen  will  always  delicbt  to  honor  his  memory. 

*  The  Confederates  had  constroctetl  a  heavy  work  on  .James's  Island,  which  they  named  Bftttery  9\»kl*- 
This,  with  two  or  three  smaller  works  in  that  direction,  annoyed  the  flank  of  the  besiegers  serf  nnieh,  vUW 
the  works  in  front  continually  galk-d  them. 

«  Colonel  Serrell  nssigrned  to  a  lieutenant  the  snperintendenpo  of  the  work.  When  the  ipot  ^oirt  fc» 
buildin^r  the  battery  was  shown  to  the  latter,  he  said  the  thing  was  impossible.  "^Thera  is  no  sodiworfii 
'impossible  *  in  the  matter,"  the  colonel  answered,  and  directed  the  lieutenant  toholld  the  bftttrry,  anilto  nUf* 
every  thing  required  for  the  work.    The  next  day  the  lieutenant,  who  was  something  of  a  wag;  made  s  re^oM- 
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piled  upon  it.    It  was  composed  wholly  of  bags  of  sand  taken  from  Morris  Isl- 
and through  the  little  creeks,  in  boats,  during  the  nights.    Under  the  gun  pla^' 
form  heavy  piles  were  driven  entirely  through  the  mud,  into  the  solid  earth, 
and  on  it  was  mounted 
a    single    8-inch    (200- 
poundcr)  rilled  Parrott 
gun,    which    Sergeant 
Felter,oftheNewYork 
Volunteer    Engineera, 
named    "  The    Swamp 
Angel."'     It  was  tho- 
roughly  protected  by 
the  saml-bag  parajjct. 
In    fifteen    days    from 
tbetim<.'the 
battery  was    '■"■;^^'- 
commenced' 

it  was  finished,  anil  the  "Angel"  was  ready  to  carry  into  the  citadel  where 
the  rebellion  was  planned  its  messages  of  wrath.' 

Gillmore's  j)reparationa  tor  attack  were  all  completed  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,'  the  heavy  gims  of     ^^     ^^ 
twelve  batteries  and  from  Dahlgren's  entire  naval  force  at  band, 
were  opened  on  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  the  first  iu 
command  of  Colonel  Alfred  Rhctt,  the  second  under  Colonel  Lawrence  M. 
Keitt,  and  the  third  under  Captain  Lesesene.     Fort  Sumter,  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Gillmore's  batteries,  was  the  chief  object 
of  attack,  for  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  powerless  for  offensive  purposes 
befoi'e  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  might  be  prosecuted,  without  great  loss  of 
life.     Upon  it  Gillmore's  b reach ing-guns  and  the  heavy  ones  of  the  Passaic 
aod  Pataj>aco  (the  monitors  lying  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  yards)  were 
"brought  to  bear,  and  before  night  its  walls  had  begun  to  crumble  fearfully. 
The  firing  was  renewed  every  morning  until  the  24th,'  when  Gill- 
more  sent  a  dispatch  to  Halleck,  saying,  "  I  have  the  honor  to 
leport  the  practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  the  result  of  our  seven 
cUiys'  bombardment  of  that  work,  including  two  days  of  which  a  powerful 
Xiortheasterly  storm  most  seriously  diminished  the  accuracy  and  effect  of  our 
fce.     Fort  Sumter  is  to-day  a  shapeless  and  harmless  mass  of  ruins.     My 
chief  of  artillery,  Colonel  J.  N.  Turner,  reports  its  destruction  so  far  complete 
'Chat  it  is  no  longer  of  any  avail  in  the  defenses  of  Charleston." 

In  the  mean  time  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  had  been  ready  for  business,  and 
Oillmore  sent  a  summons  to  Beanregard  to  evacuate  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Sumter  within  four  hours  aft^er  tlie  reception  of  his  message,  on  penalty  of  a 


"2*  an  iMiit  to  Uw  lurgeun  Id  Inq 

0   could  .pIlMtho   *1gbl« 

'■•»  plMttlitrr  oomJ  Ih.  Mcnunon 
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*»«al  hcllthL— DutI.'s  flUlBrf/  of  til 
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boinbarflment  of  ClKirloston,  from  Avhich,  as  wo  have  Bc?en,  the  iion-ooml»at- 
ants  had  been  requested  by  Mayor  Macbeth  to  retire.*     Gillmore  knew  iht*, 
and  hence  the  short  time  given  for  a  reply.     Hearing  nothing  from  Ik-aure- 
gard,  he  ordered  the  "  Angel "  to  take  some  messages  to  the  deeply-offeml- 
incj  citv.     Several  were  sent  in  the  form  of  shells  weiijh in sT  one  hundrc^i  anJ 
fifty  pounds  each.     Some  of  these  fell  in  Charleston,  and  greatly  alamie^itlK' 
few  peoj)le,  but   injured  nobody.     It  gave  Beauregard  an  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  "fire  the  Southern  heart,**'  by  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  Gillmore. 
and  published  in  the  news[)apers,  in  which  he  denounced  the  course  of  his 
adversarv  as  "atrocious  and  un worth v  of  anv  soldier'"*  and  said:    "I  now 
solemnly  warn  vou  that  if  vou  fire  ai^ain  on  this  city  from  vour  Morris  Island 
batteries,  without  giving  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  time  to  removf  tfee 
non-combatants,  I  shall  feel  compelled  to  employ  such  stringent  mean?  of 
retaliation  as  may  be  available  durini?  the  continuance  of  this  attack.^  (»ill- 
more  laughed  at  this  foolish  threat,  and  the  "Angel"  continued  its  minii- 
trations  from  time  to  time,  until  just  as  its  thirtv-sixth  messasfe  was  about 
to  leave,  the  great  gun  burst  and  its  labor  ceased. 

Fort  Sumter  bein<jc  disabled,  Gillmore  now  turned  his  chief  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Wacc^^^r.  While  the  walls  of  the  former  were  crum- 
bling,  and  its  barbette  guns  were  tumbling  from  tlieir  ])latfornis  under  the  fire 

of  the  batteries  and  the  squadron,  he  had  completed*  his  i'ourtli 
^"i8<w  ^^    parallel  to  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  on  his^lront, 

and  only  one  hundred  from  a  ridije  of  sand  dunesr  from  behbl 
which  Confederate  sharp-shootei*s  greatly  annoyed  the  workers.  ThepevfTt 
charged  upon  and  driven  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  General Tittt, 
when  a  filth  parallel  was  established  close  to  the  ridge.  l$ut  the  space  there 
was  so  narrow  that  the  concentrinor  fire  of  the  fort  at  short  ransxe,  andcDll- 
ladintr  ones  from  James's  Island,  not  onlv  made  a  farther  advance  almost 
impossible,  but  the  position  nearly  untenable.  Gillmore  now  saw  th«t 
another  assault  upon  the  fort  was  an  imperative  necessity.  The  first  woik 
to  be  done  in  that  direction  was  to  silence  its  guns  and  drive  its  garriMnta 
the  bomb-proof  For  that  purpose  the  light  mortal's  were  taken  to  thefroDL 
an<l  the  rifled  canrirm  of  the  left  batteries  were  trained  on  the  fort.  Povrt^ 
fid  calcium  lights  were  made  to  blaze  upon  it  at  night,  exposing  every  thii? 
on  the  parapet,  blinding  the  garrison  to  all  that  was  going  on  within tk 
Union  lines,  and  enabling  the  National  sliai-p-shooters  to  prevent  the  ConW- 
crates  repairing  at  night  the  damage  done  to  the  fort  by  bombardment  Jb" 
ing  the  day,  which  was  kept  up  moderately  without  cessation.  Fiiiaflf* 
when  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  the  Keic  Ironsides^  Captain  Rowu 
moved  up  to  within  one  thousand  yards  of  the  sea  face'  of  the  fort;  andil 
th(?  dawn  of  the  5th  of  September,  his  broadsides  of  eight  guns,  carniiS 


»  Spc  pn^e  2<»*2. 

^  In  hi»  letter  Beaareganl  saifl,  that  a(U>r  nn  unRuccesxfu]  attack  of  more  than  forty  dajBontiw* 
of  Chnrloston.  and  despairing  of  carrying  them,  Gillmore  resorted  '^to  the  noyel  measore  of  tarBtaf  ^^ 
aimlnst  the  old  men,  tho  »voinen  and  rhlldren,  and  the  hospitals,  <»f  a  sleopinjr  city,*'  whlcli  Iw  «!eiK«t«rf>** 
act  of  "  inoxecrublu  barhaHty.'"  To  this  Gillinoro  replied  that  it  was  a  weli-establlsbed  priudpleof  civ"' 
warfare,  that  the  comtnnnder  of  a  place  attacked  and  not  invested,  had  no  right  to  anoilc^of  aa  taUBlrt*" 
bombardment  other  than  which  Is  iriven  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  hts  adversary;  and  tiiatU  wailk*^ 
of  inioh  commander  to  see  to  it  that  the  non-cornbatants  were  removed.  In  thlslnfltance,  BraBri|B<Llif  ■ 
own  admission,  had  had  forty  days  in  which  to  perform  that  act  of  humanity. 

*  Sec  page  195. 
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ll-inch  shells,  and  the  land  batteries,  opened  .simultaneously  upon  the  para- 
pet. The  garrison  soon  abandoned  their  cannon,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
bomb-proof,  upon  which,  for  nearly  forty  hours,  the  great  guns  thundered 
without  any  eensible  effect. 

When  the  guns  of  Fort  Wagner  were  silenced,  Gillmore's  sappers  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Walker,  until  Battery  Sim- 
kins  and  its  fellows  on  James's  Island  could  annoy  them  no  more,  without 
danger  of  hurt-ing  the  garrison.  The  men  now  worked  without  danger,  and 
early  in  the  evening  of  the  6ih,'  the  sap  was  carried  by  the  south 
face  of  the  fort,  leaving  it  to  the  left ;  the  counter-scarp  of  the 
ditch  was  crowned  near  the  flank  of  the  east,  or  sea-frout,  by  which  all  the 
guns  in  the  work  were  masked,  excepting  in  that  flank ;  a  line  of  palisades, 
which  there  protected  it,  were  pulled  up,  and  the  trenches  were  widened  and 
deepened  so  as  to  hold  the  assaulting  troops. 

The  business  of  assault  was  intrusted  to  General  Terry.     He  was  directed 
to  move  upon  the  fort  at  nine  o'clock  (time  of  low  tide),  on  the  morning  of 


the  7th,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  in  three  columns,  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  General  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Davis,  and  the  Ninety-seventh 
Pennsylvania  and  Third  New  Hampshire.  The  last  two  regiments  were  to 
form  the  Btorming  party,  and  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  under  Colonel 
Montgomery,  was  to  ho  held  in  reserve  near  the  Beacon  House.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  (Davis's  own)  was  to  carry  intrenching 
tools.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  these  troops  were  in  readiness 
tt  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  near  the  Beacon  House,  when  General  Terry 
announced  to  them  that  the  fort  was  evacuated.  The  Confederates  had 
Vol.  III.— 14 
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begun  to  leave  it  and  Battery  Gregg  before  midnight,  and  had  fled  from 
Cummings's  Point  in  boats   so  precipitately  that  all  but  seventy  escaped 
During  forty  hours  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  balls  and  shells,  each  weighing  not  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  had  been  rained  upon  the  fort,  and  yet  its  bomb-prooij 
capable  of  sheltering  eighteen  hundred  men,*  was  but  little  injured.    The 
symmetry  of  the  fort  was  destroyed,  but  it  was  soon  put  into  proper  shape 
An  apparatus  for  blowing  up  the  magazine  when  the  victors  should  enterthe 
fort,  was  happily  discovered  and  destroyed.     The  nineteen  heavy  guns  left 
in  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  with  others,  were  speedily  turned  on 
the  harbor  defenses  and  the  city  of  Charleston.     The  captured  forts  were 
strengthened    and    heavily   armed,   and   other   works   were   soon  erected 
These  were  all  a  mile  nearer  the  city  than  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  and  com- 
manded its  wharves  and  full  one  half  of  the  town.     Blockade  running  was^ 
effectually  stopped,  and  Charleston,  properly  called  "  the  Cradle  of  Seci 
sion,"  was  made  a  desolation  in  the  world  of  business.'     "You  now  hold  ii         fc 
undisputed  possession  the  whole  of  Morris  Island,"  said  Gillmore,  in  a  coi 
gratulatory  address  to  his  troops  on  the  15th,  "and  the  city  and  harbor o: 
Charleston  lie  at  the  mercy  of  your  artillery  from  the  very  spot  where  th 
first  shot  was  fired  at  your  country's  flag,  and  the  rebellion  itself  was  inai 
gurated.^ 

Gillmore  expected  the  iron-clad  squadron  to  force  its  way  past  Fort  Sui 
ter  into  the  inner  harbor  and  up  to  the  city,  as  soon  as  that  fortress  w 
effectually  silenced,  but  Dahlgreu  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  do  so,  chiefl 
because  he  believed  the  channels  to  be  swarming  with  torpedoes.     But  i 
diately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  a  portion  of  the  men  of  t 
squadron  attempted  the  important  enterprise  of  surprising  and  capturiik- 
Fort  Sumter  without  Gillmore's  knowledge.      For  this  purpose  about  thirt-  ^ 
row-boats,  filled  with  armed  men,  were  towed  close  to  Fort  Sumter  on 

night  of  the  8th,*  where  they  were  cast  off,  and  made  their  WJ^-^ 
to  the  base  of  the  shattered  walls.     The  expedition  was  in  cha; 
of  Commander  Stephens,  of  the  Patapsco^  and  when  the  boats  reached 
fort,  the  crews  of  three  of  them,  led  by  Commander  Williams,  Lieutena*^* 
Renny,  and  Ensign  Porter,  scaled  the  steep  ruin,  with  the  belief  that  thegJ 
rison  was  sleeping.     It  was  wide  awake,  for  the  vigilant  Major  S.  Elliot^ 
was  in  command  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  bold   adventurers  ve^ 
expecting  to  win  victory  and  renown,  they  were  greeted  with  musket-bal*^ 
and  hand  grenades,  and  the  fire  of  neighboring  batteries,  a  gun-boat  and  ^ 
ram,  which  made  havoc  among  the  men  and  boats.     Two  hundre<l  of  th^ 
assailants  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  with  four  boats  and  three coloi^ 
and  the  remainder  escaped. 

>  Fort  Wagner  was  parrisoncfi  by  about  1.400  cffccllvo  men,  and  Battery  Gregg  by  abont  150  men. 

>  In  his  annual  report  to  Con^es.s  in  Deccmbi^r,  1SG3,  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  In  tammlng  ap  tbeopA- 
tions  of  that  arm  of  the  service  on  the  Southern  coast,  said :    '^Not  a  blockade  mnner  has  succeeded  in  i«idihi| 
the  city  for  months,  and  the  traffic  which  had  been  to  some  extent,  and  with  large  profita,  preTlously  earrtcdem 
is  extinguished.    Asa  commercial  mart,  Charleston  has  no  existence ;  her  wealth,  her  trade,  has  demuted.  b 
a  military  or  strategic  view,  the  place  is  of  little  conseqaenco ;  and  whether  the  rebels  are  able,  by  gival  nertta 
and  exhaustion,  to  hold  out  a  few  weeks,  more  or  less,  is  of  no  importance.'^ 

'  From  Battery  Gregg,  on  Cummings's  Point,  Edmnnd  Ruffln,  it  will  be  remembered,  fired  the  flrst  shotos 
Port  Sumter,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S61.    Sec  page  820,  volame  I. 
*  See  page  122,  volume  II. 
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T*or  some  time  after  this  disastrous  meddling  with  the  slumbering  but  yet 
^Werful  monster  guarding  Charleston  liarbor,  very  few  stirring  events  broke 
^'^^  monotony  of  camp  life   on  Morris  Island,  or  the  tedious  blockading 
^^vice,  excepting  an  occasional  visit  to  the  squadron  of  some  prowler  of  the 
'^^rbor  on  a  deadly  errand ;  the  battering  of  Fort  Sumter  now  and  then  by 
^^Umore's  guns,  to  keep  the  garrison  from  doing  mischief,  or  the  sad  destruo- 
^^n  of  the  Weelutwken  in  a  heavy  December  galeJ     Gillmore  continually 
^^^^ngthened  his  new  position,  and  the  Ironsides  lay  not  far  off,  watching  the 
^^in  ship  channel.     Finally,  on  a  dark  night  in  October,*  a  small 
^essel  of  cigar  shape,  having  a  heavy  torpedo  hanging  from  its   '  ^^^^ 
J^^f  went  silently  down  to  blow  the  Ironsides  into  fragments. 
^«e  sum  of  its  exploit  was  the  explosion  of  the  mine  by  the  side  of  the  ves- 
%  making  her  shiver  a  little,  and  casting  up  a  huge  column  of  water  high 
'  ^ir.       A  little  later,  when  Gillmore  was  told  that  the  Confederates  were 
^anting  guns  on  the  southeast  face  of  Sumter,  to  command  Fort 
agT'i  «^  r,  he  opened  *  upon  that  face  of  the  fort  his  heavy  rifled 
'*<^ii^  and  speedily  reduced  it  to  ruins,  making  a  sloping  heap  of  rubbish 
^    tlzkc  parapet  to  the  water.'     From  that  time  until  near  the  close  of  the 
^   I^c?t  kept  up  a  slow  and  irregular  fire  upon  the  fort  and  Charleston,  when, 
^S      3no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the  squadron  into  the  inner  harbor,  he 
^    silence. 

*-*^t  lis  now  change  our  field  of  observation  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
^*^  beyond  the  Mississippi,  a  thousand  miles  farther  westward,  and  see 
^^  <^f  importance,  not  already  considered,  occurred  there  down  to  the 
>^*^"'^iiig  of  1864.  Our  record  of  military  events  in  that  part  of  the  Repub- 
^*^^^^«d  with  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  in  Arkansas,  early  in  December, 
^^  »  ^  the  recapture  of  Galveston  *  and  the  reoccupation  of  all  Texas,  by 
*  ^confederates,  at  the  beginning  of  1863;*  Banks^s  triumphant  march 
'^^Sh  the  interior  of  Louisiana  to  the  Red  River,  in  April  and  May,  1863,* 
^^  '^^e  Battle  of  Helena,  in  July  following.' 

^^^ming  to  Missouri  and   Arkansas,  in  which  the  Unionists  were  the 
^3^^ty  and  the  political  power  was  held  by  loyal  men,  especially  in  the 
oTOXcir  State,  we  see  those  commonwealths,  after  brief  repose,  again  con- 
ms^^  in  1863  by  the  machinations  of  disloyal  resident  citizens,  and  the  con- 
testH     of  hostile  forces  in   arms.     One  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
Missouri  (the  rebel  Governor  Jackson'')  had  died  in  exile  at  Little      '  ^^^  ^ 
**'^*^/  in  Arkansas,  but  Sterling  Price,  Marmaduke,  Cabell,  Rey- 
nolci^  (the  former  lieutenant-governor),  and  other  rebel  chiefs,  were  yet  active 
Wi^  tnischievous. 

■Early  in  January,  1863,  Marmaduke,  with  about  four  thousand  men, 
mo^lly  mounted,  burst  suddenly  out  of  Northern  Arkansas,  and  fell  upon 
Springfield,  in  Missouri,  then  fairly  fortified  by  five  earth-works,  and  defended 


*  The  Weehaicken  lay  at  anchor  in  the  ontor  harbor  oft  Morris  Island  when  the  gale  came  on,  and,  in  con* 
fpqaeooe  of  her  hatches  being  left  open,  she  foundered  on  the  6th  of  December,  carrying  down  with  her  thirty 
ot  her  crew. 

'  See  on  page  881,  Tolome  L,  a  picture  of  Fort  Sumter  in  ruins,  as  it  appeared  fW>ra  Fort  Wagner,  at  the 
«|0ieon8«8. 

'  See  pages  S85  and  68ft.  Tolnrae  II.  *  See  fias^e  SM,  yolumo  XL  *  See  page  905,  Tolnme  II. 

'  See  pages  from  fi05  to  <KK)  induslTe,  Tolume  IL  '  See  page  148.  *  See  page  SOI,  volume  I. 
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by  a  small  force,  under  General  K  13.  I^rown,  of  the  Missouri  militia.'  The 
•Attack  was  sharp  and  heavy,  but  General  Brown  gallantly  foug-ht  the  assail- 
ants with  his  little  band  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  momins:  until  dark,  when 
Marniaduke  withdrew,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  a  gain  of  ow 
cannon,  which  he  carried  away.'  Brown  lost  one  hundred  ami  sixty-tbnr 
men,  of  whom  fourteen  were  killed.  The  general  himself  was  severeh" 
wounded,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm. 

From  Springfield  Marmaduke  marched  eastward,  and  at   dawn  on  the 

10th*  his  advance  encountered,  at  Wood's  Fork,  near  Hartsvill«*. 

in  Wright  County,  the  Twenty-fii*st  Iowa,  Colonel  Merrell,  whom 
General  Fitz-IIenry  Warren  had  ordered  to  Springfield.  After  a  skirmish, 
the  Unionists  were  flanked,  and  Marraaduke's  whole  force  puslied  on  toward 
Hartsville.  l^ut  Merrell  was  there  before  him,  re-enforced  l»v  the  Ninetv- 
ninth  Illinois,  and  portions  of  the  Third  Iowa  and  Third  Missouri  Cavalry, 
supported  by  a  battery  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Wald  Schmidt.  A  shaq» 
engagement  ensued,  when  Marmaduke  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  <»f  about 
three  hundre<l  men,  including  a  brigadier-general  (McDonald)  and  three 
colonels,  kille<l.  Merrell's  loss  was  seventv-one  men,  seven  of  them  killed. 
His  amninnition  was  running  low,  so  he  fell  back  on  Lebanon,  while  Marma- 
duke, having  no  spirit  for  further  fighting  in  3Iissouri,  fled  swiftlv  soath- 
war<l  that    nig]»t,  and    escaped    into   Arkansas.      With  a  part  of  his  force 

he  took  i>ost  at   I^atesville,  on  the  'VNIiite  River,  where  he  wi« 

attacked*  bv  the  Fourth  ^lissouri  Cavalrv,  Colonel  G.  K  War 
ing,  and  driven  across  the  stream,  with  the  K)ss  of  a  colonel  and  several 
men  made  prisoners.     At  about  the  same  time  a  small  foree,  under  Major 

Keeder,  broke  up'  a  band  of  iruerrillas  at  Mintro  Swamn,  and  killed 

their  leader,  McGee ;  and,  on  the  ^^th  of  the  same  month,  Lieo- 
tenant -Colonel  Stewart,  scouting  from  Fayetteville  (the  National  outpost  in 
Northwestern  Arkansas),  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  cavalry,  captnred, 

near  Van  Buren,  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  a  Confedenite  steamer. 

d  Mnn'h  is. 

with  about  three  hundred  ]>risoners.  A  month  later,**  the  steamer 
Sam  (fftff/^  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  was  cajuured  at  Sibley's  Landing  by  a 
iransx  of  I'uerrillas,  led  bv  Gei^rtre  Tod«l,  who  committed  ureat  atrocities. 
They  n>bl»eil  the  boat  and  all  persons  on  board,  and  then  murdered  seveTii 
oX"  the  white  ]>assengers,  autl  aluuit  twenty  negroes,  who,  with  sixtv  othen 
(wlu»  v^^"ip^'*^^»  wen*  flying  from  lK>ndage.  An  attempt  to  gain  freedom  wa? 
a  heinous  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  rutfians,  and  the  poi>r  fugitives  wereplaerf 
in  a  i\>w  alonurside  of  the  boat,  and  one  after  another  was  shot  throosh  ib« 
head. 

In  the  spring  oX*  180;^  Fayetteville  was  ixvupied  by  some  Union  cavalir 
and  intantry,  under  Colonel  M.  L.  Harrisim,  and,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  they 
won.*  attacked  bv  nearlv  twi*  thousiuid  mount i\l  Contlnlerates  and  two  flfUDSL 
led  by  Genend  W.  K  Calvll.  He  had  man^lunl  rapidly  over  the  Bosttfi 
moimtains  tnMu  Oz:irk,  with  the  intention  of  suq^rising  Harrison  at  dawn, 

■  lU*  f.vTvv  e\»n5i*tt\*.  of  aSn:;  1,*  V  >:..u-  Tni:::ijL  i'"*'  Or.*  ll-^r  Itv.*.  an-?  Eicfatr^'Bth  and  One  HawlrHl  id 
r.ftr-s'A.ii  lowx  uniier  L'.eu^.cPir.t-iV.x'n*'.  ■n'..:«a»  Ov»>^.  ar..;  ■i'^Wvr.rxt*<vnT^  who  iv-«alVirccrf  tbe  pH* 

.iT«  •*..•'.  '.a  X  r>.^tn  **e<':;j»:rJ  by  f..ur  woaB«  a:^%1  '.wo  <-i:::  irt-r.  w'-o  '.^v  ;:j»oa  tkfr  floor  aa<1tT  fcatb«T-l«^ ■■' 
til*  <srji:i^  ?r*crT, 
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but  he  did  not  arrive  until  after  sunrise.  About  five  hundred  of  the  Union- 
ists kept  up  a  spirited  fight  with  the  assailants  until  about  noon,  when  the 
latter  were  repulsed,  and  returned  over  the  mountains  as  swiftly  as  they 
came.  Harrison,  for  lack  of  horses,  could  not  pursue.  His  foe  had  inflicted 
on  him  a  loss  of  seventy-one  men  (four  killed),  and  he  had  received  in 
exchange  fifty-five  prisoners,  fifty  horses,  and  a  hundred  shot-guns. 

Meanwhile  Marmaduke  had  gone  to  Little  Rock,  and  there,  with  the  chief 
Conspirators  and  military  leaders  in  Arkansas,  he  planned  a  raid  into  Mis^ 
Bouri,  having  for  its  chief  objective  the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  large 
depot  of  National  stores  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi  River.     \Vith 
a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  in  four  brigades,  known  as  "Price's 
First  Corps  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Depaitnient,"  he  pushed  rapidly  into 
Missouri,  and  following  the  general  line  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  reached 
Fredericton,  between  Pilot  Knob  and  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  22d       ^ 
of  April.*   There  he  turned  quickly  to  the  southeast,  and  marched 
on  Cape  Girardeau ;  but  General  John  McNeil,  who,  at  Bloomfield,  in  Stod- 
dard County,  had  heard  of  the  raid  and  divined  its  object,  beat  him  in  a 
race  for  that  point,  and,  with  his  twelve  hundred  followers,  reached  Cape 
Girardeau  two  days  before  Marmaduke's  arrival.*    McNeil  found 
there  about  five  hundred  men,  mostly  of  the  First  Nebraska,        ^ 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baumer,  with  four  guns  rudely  mounted.      The 
works  were  immediately  strengthened,  a  greater  portion  of  the  stores  were 
sent  away  in  steamboats,  and  when  Marmaduke  appeared  and  demanded  a 
surrender  of  the  place,  giving  McNeil  only  thirty  minutes  to  consider  an 
answer,  the  latter  was  well  prepared  to  fight,  and  told  the  Confederate  leader 
so.     Early  the  next  morning  Marmaduke  shelled  his  adversary  for  awhile, 
and  then  again  demanded  a  surrender.     McNeil  answered  with  his  guns, 
when  the  assailant,  seeing  some  armed  vessels  in  the  Mississippi  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged,  beat  a  retreat*  across  the  St.  Francis 
River,  and  hurried  on  toward  Arkansas,  burning  the  bridges        ^ 
behind  him.     McNeil  was  now  ranked  by  General  Vandever,  who  was  of  a 
different  temperament,  and  the  pursuit  was  made  so  cautiously  under  his 
orders,  that  Marmaduke  escaped,  after  his  rear-guard  had  skirmished  several 
times  with  McNeil's  pursuing  column.* 

On  the  20th  of  May,^  Fort  Blunt,  not  far  from  Fort  Gibson,  in  the 
Cherokee  country  west  of  Arkansas,  was  menaced  by  about  three 
thousand  Confederates,  under  Colonel  Coffey.  The  fort  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  William  A.  Phillips,  and  garrisoned  by  about  eight  hun- 
dred white  men  and  a  regiment  of  Creek  Indians,  some  of  the  latter  being 
employed  as  scouts.  These  were  treacherous,  and  failed  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  foe.  Coffey  found  Phillips  too  strongly  posted  to  war- 
rant an  attack,  so  he  crossed  the  river  (Arkansas),  and  seized  cattle  grazing 
there,  belonging  to  the  garrison.  The  Indian  regiment  refiised  to  join  in  a 
charge  for  the  recovery  of  the  animals,  and  only  a  part  were  saved.  CoflTey 
encamped  in  a  strong  position,  about  five  miles  from  the  fort,  where  Phillips 
attacked  him  with  energy.    The  Confederates  fled  across  the  river  with  their 

— -^^ ■  -    —  — 

>  Mxirmaduke  took  with  him  his  fuurteun  pieces  of  artillery,  and  tall  as  many  prisoners  as  had  been  taken 
A^MD  blm.    His  loss  in  killed  and  woanded  was  maoh  greater  than  that  of  the  Nationals. 
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biH>tv,  :iiul   oscapeil  with  a  loss  of  about  sixty  men.     Phillips^s   loss  was 
jihout  the  samo. 

Four  Wivks  huor,  a  traiu  of  three  hundred  wagons,  on  the  way  from 
Kansas  with  supplies  for  Fort  Blunt,  under  a  convoy  of  ten  cavalry  com- 
panies, the  Fir>t  Kansas  ^colored),  Colonel  J.  M.  Williams,  eight  hundred  in 

iuuuIht,  and  about  live  hundred  Indians  led  by  Major  Formao, 
•.i«:r  I.      was  attacked •  at  the  crossing  of  tlie  Cabin  Creek,  in  the  Indiiia 

Territory,  by  seven  hundred  Texans  and  some  Creeks,  led  bv  a 
i\>n federate  Indian  chief  named  Stand watie.  The  assailants  were  repulsed, 
and  tUd  in  haste,  leaving  forty  of  their  dea<l  and  nine  woundeJ  on  the  field. 
The  "nion  loss  was  twenty-three.     The  train  pressed  forward,  and  rearhtd 

Fort  lUuiit  in  safetv,  followed  innnediatelv  afterward  bv  Gcueral 
* '' *  *'*      Ulunt,  who  arrived  there  from    P^'ort   Scott,*  one    hundred  and 
se\ent\  fne  miles  <listant,  by  a  forced  march  during  five  days,  just  in  time 
\o  nuvl  irivat  jwril  that  threatened  the  post.     That  peril  consisted  of  a  for« 
of  Confederate's,  estimated  at  six  thousand  strong,  un<ler  Genei-al  Co<iper. 
'^'hcv    >\ere  then  at   Honey  Springs,  behind  Klk  Creek,  about  twenty-fir* 
nnlcs  south  of  Fort  IMunt,  where  they  were  waiting  for  three  regiments Iroo 
Tc\!is,  nndt-r  (Icneral  Cabell,  to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  the  j>ost.     Bloat 
)i:id  lu'sud  <»f  ll'if*  peril,  an<l  hence  his  rai)id  march.     He  was  infomieil  that 
il„,  'I'l'MiMH  would  arrive  on  the  17th,  so  he  marcluNl  at  once  upon  Coeper* 
ciiinp.  ^*''''   tlin-e   thousand  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  twelve  lisrbi 
iMiiiu'iii,  •<»  assail  liim  before  his  re-enforcements  shoidd  come  up.     He  left 

\\u'.  fort  at  midnight,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day'  heatiackt^ 
■'"''  ( !ooper  in  two  columns,  led  respectively  by  Colonels  Phillips  and 

.ImiImom,  liif^  cavalry,  dismounted,  acting  as  infantry  on  each  flank,  with  fV- 
hiticM.      At  the  en<l  of  two  hours' hard  fighting  the  Confederates  gave  way. 
They  were  pijrsu<*d  through  the  woods  into  an  ojhmi  pniirie,  and  scattered  is 
M  iM   di-order,  leaving  one  hundred   an<l  fitly   of  their  munber  dead,  ani 
HI  \  I  lit  y  -<v«'n  of  them  prisoners,  with  a  disabled  gim  and  two  hundreil  small- 
nttn\    Th«r  nnmlxT  of  their  wounded  was  estimated  at  four  hundrecL    Blmi 
|i,.i   .-iventy-feven  men,  of  whom  seventeen  were  killed.     Within  an  Lour 
hH' I   '  ooper  fled,  Cabell  came  up  with  his  Texans,  nearly  three  th(»usa»L 
M»f«iM'      Me  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  the  victorious  Nationals, 
iliirm;'  th.it  ni'^ht  he  moved  rapidly  southward,  and  disappeared  l)eyondtl 
(  iM,:i/ii;iii  Kivi'r,  when  the  Union  force  returned  to  Fort  Blunt. 

fr,  III'-  iiie;iii  time  guerrilla  bands  were  becoming  exceedingly  active 
III. Ill'  •   I*  ny.     One  of  these,  led  by  Colonel  Coffey,  went  up  from  yortlk.^,^gj, 

Arkansas,  an<l  struck **  the  Sixth  Missouri  Cavalrv,  Colonel  C  ^g^. 

erwoo<l,   at   Pineville,   in   Southwesteni   Missouri ;   but  h«       -^^j 
I,/ .ii«  II,  and  driven  away  with  great  loss.     Ilis  retreat  was  so  precip^l^ft* 
«f,.«t   h<'  leil  behind  him  his  wagons  and  supplies,  and  about  two  hui^drW 
tit*  It  kilh'd,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     At  the  same  time  a  most  savage  rai/ 
*/.,.-  inri'le  into  Kansas  from  Missouri,  by  a  band  of  desperadoes  colleiteJ  i> 
♦  ,.'    //I  -tirn  ]>art  of  the  latter  State,  and  led  by  a  human  fiend  under  fA* 
^v-.-i//i'd  name  of  Quantrell.     His  followers  numbered  about  three  haiwin^ 

Tfii-y  gath(»red  secretly,  and  then  swept  swiftly  and  stwJi^''/ 
■'  "      over  till*  bonier  toward  Lawrence,  whose  inhabitants  were  motffr 
I  n.oni^i"..     They  entered  that  town  just  at  daybreak,*  and  awakened tlif  I/.^^ 
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Bleeping  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants  by  their  horrid  yells.  The  town  was 
wholly  without  defenders,  excepting  the  citizens,  who  were  mostly  unarmed. 
The  guerrillas  picketed  every  road  leading  out  of  Lawrence,  so  that  no  per- 
son should  escape;  and  whenever  a  citizen  emerged  from  his  house  with 
arms  in  his  hands,  he  was  shot  dead.  The  place  was  speedily  pillaged  and 
burnt.  Banks,  stores,  and  private  dwellings  were  robbed,  and  the  court- 
house and  many  of  the  finest  houses  were  fired.  A  band  of  unarmed  Union 
recruits  were  butchered.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  every  German  and  negro, 
and  many  other  unarmed  citizens,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assassins. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  horrid  work  ceased,  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  had  been  murdered,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  build- 
ings were  in  fiames. 

Among  those  who  escaped  from  Lawrence  at  this  time  was  General  Lane, 
^ben  a  member  of  the   National  Senate.     He,  with  some  other  citizens, 
organized  a  pursuing  party,  but  Quantrell  had  the  advantage  of  six  miles  the 
start  in  the  race,  with  all  the  horses  he  could  lay  hands  on.     The  pursuers 
Wiled  or  captured  about  one  hundred  of  the  murderers.      The  remainder 
Scaped.       Their  special  work,  the  sacking  of  the    "Abolition  town"   of 
*^wrence,  being  finished,  they  were  disbanded,  and  joined  themselves  to 
^tber  organizations.     Their  crime  produced  the  greatest  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, and  for  awhile  there  was  no  disposition  to  give  quarter  to  guerrillas ; 
^pd  when,  ten  days  after  the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  Colonel  Woodson,  with 
*^    hundred   Missourians,   swept   down    from   Pilot   Knob   into   Northern 
•^tansas,  and  at  Pocahontas,  on  the  Big  Black  River,  captured  the  famous 
^errilla  chief.  General  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,  and  about  fifty  of  his  men,*  it 
"'^as  <iifl5cult  to  shield  them  from  personal  peril. 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  Helena,'  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  and  the  retreat  of  Johnston  from  Jackson,*  by  which  Grant's  army 
was  relieved  from  pressure,  General  Frederick  Steele  was  sent  to  Helena  to 
organ i:Ke  an  expedition  to  capture  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas.  His 
lorcos  gathered  there  at  the  beginning  of  August  numbered  about  six  thou- 
^^^^  *n.en  (including  ^ve  hundred  Indiana  and  Kansas  cavalry),  with  twenty- 
two  g-vins.  He  was  soon  joined  by  General  Davidson  (then  operating  in 
ArKa.rxgj^^g^  under  the  command  of  General  Hurlbut)  with  an  equal  number 
oi  n:ieri^  mostly  mounted,  with  eighteen  guns,  making  his  whole  force,  when 
**®^^Ved  from  Helena  on  the  10th  of  August,  about  twelve  thousand  men 
*°^  AOrty  guns.     Davidson  and  his  horsemen  took  the  lead  in  the  march. 

®     VVhite  River  was  crossed  at  Clarendon,*  when  Davidson 
pusti^^  forward,  on  its  western  side,  on  a  reconnoissance  toward  *  ^^^  "' 
^^^^eville,  the  capital  of  Prairie  County,  then  held  by  3Iarma- 

^*      Meanwhile  Steele  sent  his  extra  supplies,  and  over  a  thousand  sick 
>  in  boats,  to  Duvall's  Bluff,*  on  the  White  River,  which  was  considered 
®  .??^^8^  healthful  place  in  all  that  region. 
^^hen  Davidson,   with  a  strong  vanguard  of  skirmishers,  approached 

.      ,,/^lonel  Woodson  sent  forward  Captain  Gontr7,  of  the  Second  Cavalry  of  the  Missoari  State  Militia,  to 

/^^^ompson.     He  foond  that  famous  chief  sitting  quietly  in  his  ofQce,  tracing  a  map  of  Southeastern  Mis- 

*^^^  In  perfect  security  as  he  supposed,  for  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  National  soldier  within  a  hundred 

V&^^  <kf  hfm.    Thompson  was  astonished,  but  not  disconcerted.    He  declared  it  was  too  bad  to  interrupt  him, 

for*  V  they  had  let  him  alone  two  weeks  longer,  he  would  have  had  thive  thousand  men  at  his  command. 

^  Bee  pag«  14&  *  Bee  page  146.  *  See  page  582,  volume  11. 
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|>fVll'f;l^viJk',  driving  Confederate  skirmishers  before  him,  Mannadake  eTacn- 
•  tvywAML  ^^'^^  ^^^^  place*  and  fell  back  to  a  line  of  intrenchments  on  tb«  . 
;-yj4        Hay<iu  Metoe,  when  he  was  driven  across  the  stream,  after  frtme 
fii^htini^.*     lie  checked  pursuit  by  burning  the  bridges  behind 
him,  jiiid  fled  toward  Little  Rock.     Four  days  afterward  Steele 
w'Att  jo'un'tl  \iy  Truo's  brigade,  sent  from  Memphis,  and  then  concentrated  his 
whohf  ;ivttiljil)le  iorvv  at  Hrownsville.     A  reconnoissance  by  Davidson  showed 
liiat  izrciit  «lirticultie8  lay  in  the  way  of  ^  direct  march  upon   Little  Rock, 
iu:n>hh  tlie  Hayou  Metoo  and  its  fringe  of  swamps;  so  Steele  took  a  more 
M^utficrly  course,  with  Davidson  in  the  advance,  passed  that  stream  at  Shal- 
Jow*H  Konl,  and  ])ushod  on  to  the  Arkansas  River.     He  reached  its  banks  at 
A»»hh'y'H  Mills  on  the  7th  of  Si*])t ember,  at\er  Davidson  and  his  horsemen  had 
wv4'nlv  Hkinni>hed  then*.     He  lot\  seven  hundred  more  of  his  sick,  with  Ll< 
HUp])ly-t rains,  there,  in  rharge  of  True's  brigade  and  Ritter's  cavalry,  and 
thiMi  pushed  up  tlie  northt.-rn  >ide  of  the  Arkansas  River,  toward  Little  Rock,' 
witli  Davidson  in  u.»:  a^ivaiice,  who  skirmished  much  of  the  time. 

When  well  ui.  '.'V^r-l   Ui*:-  Arkansas  capital,  Davidson,   supported  br 

two  infantry  diviri'.:--.  -Ai'h  :wo  l^atterit^,  crossed  the  river  on  a  poDtoon 

hn*hjf\'   'r.Arr  ^nvirr  of  darkness  and  his  creat   sruns,  and  by 

'Sept.  9, 10.       ,..,.,  .  ^      r  j  n 

eleven  o*\"fii.  in  the  morning  was  ready  tor  an  advance.  He 
moved  directly  on  the  rity  without  much  im|>ediment  until  he  reached  Bavoi 
Fourche,  five  miles  tntm  the  t«»wn.  where  he  was  met  by  Marmadtike's 
cavalry,  dismounte«l,  and  two  intantry  brigades,  with  tw^o  batteries,  strongly 
]K)sted.  Price  had  uiid«»ubtedly  intended  to  give  battle  in  his  trenches, 
when  the  unexjiected  cr«»s<inir  of  the  river  by  the  Nationals,  endangerii^ 
his  flank  auil  his  line  of  retreat,  caused  him  to  prepare  for  retiring.* 
The  stand  ma«le  at  th^r  Vxiyou  was  only  a  cover  for  the  more  important 
movement.  He  was  e.\w<-tinir  Cabi'll  from  the  Indian  country,  with  about 
four  thousan«l  men.  but  he  was  satisfied  that  these  would  not  reach  him 
before  the  Nationals  would  l»e  upon  him. 

When  Daviilson  was  confronteil  at  the  Bayou  Fourche,  Steele  wai 
moving  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  afler  the  former 
had  l>een  struggling  nt-arly  two  hours  with  his  foe,  the  latter  opened  up* 
Marmaduke  a  heavy  entilading  fire  from  across  the  stream.  Hard  pressed 
in  front  and  flank,  the  Confederates  tell  slowly  back  toward  the  city,  wheie 
columns  of  black  smoke  indioate<l  the  evacuation  of  the  place.  Seeing  this, 
Davidson  ordered  a  vigorous  advance  by  Glover's  brigade,  and  thenacharp 
by  RittiT's  brigade  (which  had  been  held  in  reserve)  and  Strangers  batterTt 
sup]>orted  by  a  part  of  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry.  This  was  done  with  the 
most  abundant  success.  Tlie  Contederates  broke,  and  fled  through  the  city, 
closely  follow(»d  by  the  I'nion  cavalry,  saWrs  in  hand.  At  seyen  o'ck)ek 
that  eveniniT,*'  when  Steele  and  his  immediate  followers  were 
occupying  the  Confederate  works  on  the  north  side  of  the  rirer, 


>  I.ittlo  Rock  is  on  the  richt  bank  of  l\w  Arkan»:i»  Rhor.  aV^at  three  handred  miles  fhim  Itsmoatk,*' 
ovor  ii  thouKiiul  llliIo^  In  a  ilin-ot  lino,  from  the  National  capital.  It  is  upon  a  high,  rodcy  blnfll  neartj  t^vkv* 
drod  fi^-t  a)H»v<>  the  river;  and  it  contalmHi.  >Kht>n  the  wur  brnkc  ouu  nearlj  Are  thooMiid  lohabHanttL 
wa*  A  Natlitnnl  Arm'nal  an»l  the  State  Penitentiary  tlicre. 

^  Priced  line  of  reln^at  vnit  on  the  Arkadrlphia  r\viii.    On  that  highway  he  had  six  hnndred  wafoos  p*^ 
IVlee.  with  OenomI  HolmeR  and  Oovernor  Flana^n,  left  aN>ut  f«mr  o>]ock.  aft«>  tornln^orer  the 
t«*  Mannaduke.    The  onUre  force  at  Triced  command  wa«  estimated  at  about  flfte«n  thootud  mcB. 
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opposite  Little  Rock,  the  city  and  its  military  appurtenances  were  formally 
surrendered  to  Davidson  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  troops  had  all  fle^in 
hot  haste  toward  Arkadelphia,  on  the  Washita  River.  A  pursuing  column 
was  organized,  but  the  National  forces,  men  and  horses,  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  chase  with  vigor,  and  they  followed  the  fugitives  only  about 
twenty  miles.  Steele's  army,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  of  forty  days  from 
the  time  he  reached  Helena,  quietly  took  possession  of  the  capital  of  Arkansas. 
It  saved  three  pontoon  bridges  which  Price  had  fired,  and  found  the 
National  Arsenal,  which  he  intended  to  blow  up,  unharmed,*  but  eight 
8teamei*s  (one  of  them  a  powerful  gun-boat,  just  receiving  her  iron  plating) 
were  in  flames  and  beyond  recovery  when  the  National  troops  entered  the 
city. 

While  Steele  was  engaged  in   his  short  campaign.  Blunt  was  in  the 
Indian  country,  trying  to  bring  the  forces  of  Cabell  and  the  Creek  chief, 
Stand watie,'^  to  battle.     He  pressed  them  closely  at  Perry ville,  in  the  Choc- 
taw Reservation,  late  in  August,  and  then  driving  them  past  Fort  Smith,  he 
took  peaceable  possession  of  that  post,*  and  appointed  Colonel 
J.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  First  Arkansas,  its  commander.     Cabell     *^|*^^^' 
had  avoided  Blunt,  in  order  to  join  and  help  Price  in  his  defense 
of  Little  Rock.     He  failed  to  do  so,  but  joined  the  fugitives  in  their  retreat  to 
Arkadelphia,  whence,  with  Price,  he  fell  back  to  the  Red  River.     About  a 
month  after  Blunt  took  possession  of  Fort  Smith,  he  was  on  his  way  to  that 
post  from  Kansas,  with  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  (about  one  hundred  Wis- 
consin and  Kansas  men),  when  he  was  attacked*  near  Baxter's 

'  .  .  .  *  October  4. 

Spring's,  in  the  Cherokee  Reservation,  by  six  hundred  guerrillas, 
under  the  notorious  Quantrell.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Blunt's  escort  who 
remained  to  fight'  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  battle.  The  wounded 
were  murdered,  and  an  accompanying  train  of  wagons  was  plundered  and 
burned.  Blunt  rallied  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  guard,  and,  by  skill- 
ful movements  and  great  personal  courage,  they  managed  to  escape.*  Quan- 
trell then  attacked  a  weak  post  close  by,  called  Fort  Blair,  commanded  by  a 
few  men,  under  Lieutenant  Pond,  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry.  The 
guen-illas  were  beaten  off,  with  a  loss  of  about  thirty  men,  and  that  night 
Blunt  and  his  companions,  who  had  been  concealed  several  hours  in  the 
prairie,  made  their  way  to  the  little  fort. 

The  Confederates  in  the  Indian  country  and  on  its  borders  found  their 
supplies  of  food  running  low  as  the  autumn  advanced,  and  so,  at  about  the 
time  we  have  just  been  considering,  a  part  of  Cabell's  command,  under 
Colonel  Shelby,  undertook  a  raid  into  Missouri,  in  quest  of  supplies.  They 
crossed  the  Arkansas  River  a  little  eastward  of  Fort  Smith,  and  swept 
rapidly  northward   into   Southwestern  Missouri,  where,  at  a  place   called 


>  Steele  reported  his  own  losses  in  Action  during  this  short  campaign  at  about  one  hundred  men,  killed. 
Wounded,  and  prisoners,  while  ho  captured  about  one  thousand  prisoners.  But  the  National  loss  by  sickness  wan 
▼try  hcav  J — not  less,  probably,  than  two  thousand  men. 

*  See  page  214. 

*  Blunt  reported  that  some  of  his  escort  behaved  most  shamefhlly — flying  without  firing  ashot;  and  declared 
that  If  they  had  acted  like  s^ildlers,  the  assailants  could  have  been  driven  in  ten  minutes. 

4  Among  the  killed  was  Major  Curtis,  s^m  of  General  S.  R.  Curtis;  also  Mr.  O'Neil,  an  artist  employed  by 
iWnk  Leslie,  the  publisher  of  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  in  New  York.  The  band  wagon  was  captured,  and 
^1  of  the  niQBicians  were  murdered  after  they  were  mode  prisoners.  General  Blunt  estimated  the  number  of  his 
Hlled  at  about  seventy-five. 
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Crooked  Prairie,  they  were  joined  *  by  a  considerable  force  under  Colonel 
Coffey,  when  Shelby,  the  ranking  officer,  found  himself  at  the 
'^isS*^^'  head  of  about  twenty-live  hundred  men.  They  marched  rapidly 
through  Western  Missouri  to  Boonville,*  on  the  Missouri  River, 
expecting  to  be  joined  in  large  numbers  and  gladly  assisted  by  the  disloyal 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  But  they  were  disappointed.  Under  the  menace 
of  the  lash  of  the  loyal  militia  of  the  commonwealth,  the  resident  rebeli 
were  very  quiet,  and  Shelby  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but  not  in  time  to  avoid  i 
severe  blow  from  a  militia  force  hastily  gathered  by  General  E.  B.  Brown. 
By  these  Shelby  was  severely  struck  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  October, 
near  Arrow  Rock.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest  that  night,  but  it 
was  renewed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  about  five  honn, 
when  Shelby  was  driven  in  great  disorder,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hon- 
dred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonei*s,  with  all  his  artillery  but  one  gun, 
and  baggage. 

General  McNeil,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Lebanon,  was  in  St.  Louis, 
when  he  heard  of  Shelby's  raid.  He  hastened  back  to  camp,  gathered  what 
men  he  could,  and  hurried  in  a  direction  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  He 
reached  Ilumansville,  in  Polk  County,  just  as  they  had  passed  through  it, 
closely  pursued  by  others.  There  the  guerrillas  lost  their  remaining  gun 
McNeil  joined  in  the  chase,  which  led  into  Arkansas,  the  Confederates  flyiiur 
through  Iluntsville,  in  Madison  County,  and  over  the  Bufialo  moimtainsto 
Clarksville,  in  Johnson  County.  There  McNeil  halted,  for  the  more  niinbl& 
footed  guerrillas  had  crossed  the  Arkansas  River,  and  disappeared-  McXefl 
then  marched  leisurely  up  the  river  to  Fort  Smith,  and,  in  obedience  to 
authority,  assiuned  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  in  place  of 
General  Blunt,  who  had  been  relieved. 

There  was  now  general  quiet  throughout  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Om 
or  two  guerrilla  bands  showed  some  vitality,  and  late  in  October  Manna- 
duke  made  an  effort  to  ca})ture  Pine  Bluff,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  County, 
a  post  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  fifty  miles  below  Little  Rod;^ 
then  in  command  of  Colonel  Powell  Clayton,  of  the  Fifth  Kansas,  iritk 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  four  guns.  Marmaduke  marched  fitioii 
Princeton,  forty-five  miles  south  of  l*ine  Bluff,  with  over  two  thousand  men 
and  twelve  guns.  He  advanced*  upon  the  post  in  three  colomnit 
and  opened  upon  the  little  town  with  shells  and  canister-shot 
He  met  unexpected  resistance.  Clayton  had  been  re-enforced  by  the  Fir* 
Indiana  Cavalry,  which  made  his  eftective  fighting  force  about  six  hundrd 
men  and  nine  light  guns.  He  had  also  employed  two  hundred  negroes  ■ 
building  barricades  of  cotton-bales  in  the  streets,  so  that  he  was  wellpi^ 
tected  from  Marmaduke's  fire.  The  conflict  was  kept  up  for  about  fi« 
hours.  The  court-house  and  many  dwellings  were  burned  by  the  shelK 
and  a  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  buildings  were  sadly  shattered  by 
them.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Marmaduke  gave  up  the  attack  ui 
retired,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded  uA 
thirty-throe  prisoners.  Clayton's  loss  was  fifty-seven,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  killed. 


*  See  page  MO,  volume  I. 
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Later  in  the  year,  a  motley  horde  of  white  and  red  marauders,  composed 
of  the  united  forces  of  Quantrcll  and  Standvatie,  the  Ci-cek  chief,  attacked 
one  of  Colonel  Phillips's  outposts,  near  Fort  Gibson,'  in   the 
Indiau  Territory,     A  contest  of  over  four  hours  ensued,  when  the 
assailants  were  repulsed  and  driven  across  the  Arkansas  River, 
After  that  there  was  no  fighting  of  importance  in  all  the  region  between  the 
Red  and  Missouri  rivers  for  some  time. 

Let  us  now  observe  what  occurred  farther  southward  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  over  which  General  N.  P.  Banks  held  control,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Gulf  Department. 
,  When  Banks  suddenly  withdrew  from  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River, 
and  marched  to  invest  Port  Hudson — a  aervice  which  required  nearly  all  of 
his    available    troops —  -    _     , 

General  Dick  Taylor, 
whom  he  had  driven 
into  the  wilds  of  West- 
ern Louisiana,'  took 
heart,  and  soon  reap-  ^ 
peared  with  about  four 
thousand  followers,  in- 
cluding a  large  number 
©f  Texas  cavalry.  He 
reoccupied  Alexandria 
and  Opelonsas,  and  gar- 
risoned Port  dc  Russy, 
early  in  June.  He  then 
swept  rapidly  through 
the  State,  over  the 
route  he  had  been  driven  a  few  weeks  before,  and  pushed  toward  New 
Orleans,  hoping  to  find  it  sufficiently  weak  in  defenders  to  allow  him  to 
capture  it,  or  at  least  by  his  menace  to  draw  Banks  from  Port  Hudson,  to 
defend  it, 

Banks's  outposts  were  drawn  into  Brashear  City,  where  there  seems  to 
have  been  very  little  preparation  made  for  a  defense  of  that  important  interior 
post,  and  the  vast  amount  of  National  property  collected  there.  Even  its 
only  railway  communication  with  New  Orleans  appears  to  have  been 
■trangely  undefended,  and  it  was  not  until  word  suddenly  reached  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Stickney,  in  command  at  Brashear,  that  the  Confederates  bad 
•truck  the  road  at  La  Fourche  Crossing,  near  Thibodeaux,  that  a  suspicion  of 
danger  in  tliat  quarter  was  entertained.  Stickney  at  once  hastened  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  cominand  to  oppose  that  dangerous  movement,  and 
in  so  doing  he  left.  Brashear  exposed.  Taylor's  troops  found  little  difficulty 
)a  raiding  all  over  the  country  between  Brashear  and  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans.  They  captured  little  posts  here  and  there ;  and  some  Texans,  dash- 
tng  into  Plaqueminc,'  on  the  Mississippi,  captured  some  convales-  ^ 
Cent  prisoners,  and  burnt  four  steamers,  seventy-five  bales  of 
ootton,  and  a  bai^e.      At  the  same  time  a  co-operating  force,  under  the 

■  B»e  pugg  «0«,  toIoiik  IL 
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(/<infcMleratc  Generals  Green  and  Mouton,  appeared  on  the  site  of  Ber- 
wick, a  Hinall  villacre  op|><)site  Brashear,  which  Lieutenant  Ryder,  in 
cornuiand  of  a  gun-boat,  liad  bombarded  and  burnt  a  little  while  iK-foit 
Tli(f  weak  iijarrison  in  Fort  Buchanan,  at  Brasliear,  was  then  in  command  of 
a  »ick  colonel,  and  illy  prepared  for  an  attack.     Major  Hunter,  with  three 

hun<lrcd  and  twenty-five  Texans,  crossed  the  bayou  below  it,  and 
Juno  24,     j^j,j^^ii^.(]  jimi  carried  the  fort*  in  a  few  minutes.      Kvder  had  fled 

with  his  gun-boat  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  l>efore  ten  oVlock 
on  the  <lay  of  the  capture,  Taylor  an*!  Green,  Mouton  and  Hunter,  were  in 
conference  in  Bnishear  as  victors,  with  one  thousand  prisoners,  a  strong  fort 
mount  inir  ten  iruns,  and  a  lanjje  amount  of  small-arms,  munitions,  store?,  andi 
other    National    projuTty,  the    whole    valued  at   full   $2,000,000.     By  this 
calamity  about  five  thousand  rt»fugee  negroes  were  seized    and   n*mandetj 
into  Hlavcrv  worse  than  thev  had  endured  before. 

Meanwhile  the  Contedemtes  had  struggled  with  the  Forty-seventh  M«- 
HUchuHctts,    under   Stickney,  for  the   |K)ssession   of  La    Fourche   Crossing. 

They    attacked*   the  little   force    with    great   vigor,    and  were 

rt»]>ulsed.  They  renewed  the  assault  the  next  day,  and  were 
again  repulsed,  with  a  loss,  in  both  actions,  of  nearly  three  hundred  men, 
kiUed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners.  Finding  the  Confederates  in  hei^T 
I'lirce  ill  his  rear,  Stickney  evacuated  the  ]>ost  and  withdrew  to  NewOrleani 
h'Mving  th(»  way  open  tor  the  foe  to  Algiers,  opposite  that  city. 

l«'our  «lays  at\er  the  capture  of  Brashear  City,  General  Green  attempted 
to  Hei/.<'  Ktut  r»utler,  at  DonaldsonvilleJ  by  a  midnight  assault.  The  fort  ws5 
j/arriMined  by  two  huixlred  and  twenty-tive  men  of  the  Twenty-eighlli 
Mil i lie,  inuler  Major  Biillt-n.  who  were  assisted!  in  the  fight  by  the  gun-boat* 
W'i/inmt^  Khnn^  and  Pr*n'^».<A  R^itja!^  the  latter  a  captured  British  blockade 
nininT.     The  assailant-  won:-  n-pulsed  with  a  loss  of  over  three  hundred  men. 

of  whom  on*:  lnmilred  and  twentv-four  were  nrisouers.    Tlirw 

weeks  later.'  Gerienil  Grt^en,  with  a  superior  force,  attacked  the 
advanced  brigade  <»f  General  Gn>ver,  commanded  by  General  Dudley, 
about  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  Donaldsonville,  and  drove  them  back  witk 
Home  loss  at  first,  but  the  Nationals,  in  turn,  with  the  assistance  of  re- 
nerves,  drove  the  Contedfrates,  and  on  the  following  day  the  latter  com- 
menced their  retreat  from  La  Fourche  District.*  This  was  almost  the  last 
struggle  of  Taylor's  troops  in  the  vieinity  of  the  Mississippi  at  that  timt 
for  Banks's  torces,  releast-d  by  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  quickly  expelled  the 
Contederates  from  the  region  eastward  of  the  Atchafalaya.  Although  Nef 
Orleans  was  garrisoned  bv  onlv  about  seven  hundred  men  when  the  way 
was  opened  for  Tayh^r  to  Algiers,  ho  dared  not  attempt  the  capture  of  tlat 
city,  iK'cause  of  the  war  vessels  of  Farragut  that  were  watching  the  bma^ 
bosom  of  the  strc»am  over  which  ho  would  be  compelled  to  pass,  aud  ll* 
facility   with   which  troops  might   be  brought    down  from   Port  Hui«* 

Before  the  dose  of  Julv,  Tavlor  had  evacuated  Brashear Citr 

d  July  y^  ,  •  •  ,  *j 

(but  not  until  ho  luul  secured  every  thing  valuable,  and  Imrorf 
eviTy  thing  else  combustible),  and  retired  to  Opelousas  and  Alexandrii 


•  hii'  piujr  Ms,  vitliiinc  II. 

'  Hillary  of  Ihf  One  iiiimtr^.t  itn.i  Fnurttfnth  Htjimfnt  Xrw  Yiyrt  SffiU  VolMnt*€n,hj  BreuH-Tbl^ 
K  V.  rrllft,  |iaic«*  ISA. 
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General  Banks  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  aggressive  movements.  He 
was  visited  early  in  September'by  General  Grant,  and  the  two  commanders 
united  in  an  earnest  expression  of  a  desire  to  make  a  movement,  with  their 
combined  forces,  on  Mobile,  the  only  place  of  importance  then  held  by  the 
Confederates  on  the  Gulf  eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  Influential  loyalists 
from  Texas,  then  in  Washington,  had  the  ear  of  the  Government,  and  were 
strongly  urging  an  attempt  to  "repossess"  that  State  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Government  yielded  to  their  desires,  and  Banks  was  ordered  to  move 
for  the  conquest  of  Texas,  in  a  way  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment,  but  with  the  suggestion  that  the  most  feasible  route  would  be  by 
.  the  Red  River  to  Natchitoches  and  Shreveport.  Banks  believed  that  route 
to  be  impracticable  at  that  season  of  the  year,  so,  in  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretionary powers,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  make  a  lodgment  on  Texas 
soil  at  Sabine  Citv,  at  the  Sabine  Pass.*  There  was  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way  loading  into  the  heart  of  Eastern  Texas,  and  which  was  crossed  by 
another  leading  to  Houston,  the  capital  of  that  State.'  For  the  purpose  of 
making  such  lodgment,  four  thousand  disciplined  troops  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Franklin  as  leader,  who  was  instructed  to  land 
them  a  few  miles  below  Sabine  Pass,  and  then  move  directly  upon  Confed- 
erate works,  if  any  were  found  there  and  occupied.  Admiral  Farragut 
detailed  a  naval  force  of  four  gun-boats  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
These  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Frederick  Crocker,  who  made  the 
Clifton  his  flag-ship.*     The  expedition  sailed  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Instead  of  following  his  instructions,  to  land  his  troops  below  Sabine 
Pass,  Fi-anklin  arranged  with  Crocker  to  have  the  gun-boats  make  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  Confederate  works,  without  landing  the  troops  until  the  gar- 
rison should  be  expelled,  and  two  gun-boats,  which  it  was  understood  were 
there,  should  be  captured  or  driven  up  the  river,  when  the  business  of  the 
soldiers  would  be  to  go  ashore  and  take  possession.  For  this  operation 
about  one  hundred  and  fifly  sharp-shooters  were  taken  from  the  army  and 
distributed  amonij  the  vessels. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  gun-boats  and  trans- 
ports crossed  the  bar  at  Sabine  Pass,  and  in  the  aflernoon  the  Clifton, 
Sach^Tfi,  and  Arizona,  went  up  two  separate  channels  to  attack  the  fort 
(which  mounted  eight  heavy  guns,  three  of  them  rifled),  leaving  the  Granite 
City  to  cover  the  landing  of  a  division  of  troops,  under  General  Weitzel,  at 
a  proper  time.  The  Confederate  garrison  was  ready  for  them,  the  expedi- 
tion having  been  in  sight  for  twenty-eight  hours,  and  when  the  three  gun- 
boats were  abreast  the  fort  they  received  a  fire  from  the  whole  eight  guns  on 
shore.  The  boilers  of  the  Clifton  and  Arizona  were  penetrated  by  shells, 
and  the  vessels,  instantly  enveloped  in  scalding  steam,  displayed  white  flags 

1  This  Is  the  name  of  the  outlet  from  Sabine  Luke  into  the  Oalf  of  Mexico.  Sahine  Lake  is  an  expansion 
of  the  Sabine  River,  aboat  Ave  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Oulf  uf  Mexico  at  the  southwest  extremity  of 
Loalsiano,  between  which  State  and  that  of  Texas  the  Sabine  River,  for  a  long  distance,  forms  the  boundary 
line 

3  Banks  felt  certain  that  by  a  successful  movement  at  this  i>oint  he  might  speedily  concentrate  full  15^000 
B)eo  At  Houston,  which  would  place  in  his  hands  the  control  of  all  the  railway  communications  of  Texas,  and 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  State,  and  enable  him  to  move  into  the  interior  in  any  direction,  or  fall  bock 
Ipon  Oalveston.  thus  leaving  the  army  free  to  move  upon  Mobile. 

*  The  flotilla  consisted  of  the  Clifton^  Lieutenant (Vocker;  Sachwn^  Lieutenant  Amos  Johnson;  Ariwona^ 
Acting-Master  11.  Tibbetts;  and  Granite  City.  .Vcting- Master  C.  W.  Samson— all  light-draft  vetsela. 
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niid  surrendered.     Twenty  niintile^  after  the  attack,  the  two  vessels  were  in 
tow  of  Confederate  steamers — amall  bay  craft  that  had  been  converted  into 
rams.     The  Arizona  ran  aground,  and  Franklin,  seeing  the  naval  forec  sud- 
denly dJaablcd,  made  no  serions  attempt  to  land,  bat,  with  the  tronspoiti 
and  the  grounded  vessel,  whieh  floated  at  midnight,  hastened  over  the  bar  and 
returned  to  Xcw  Orleans.     He  left  behind  him,  as  trophies  for  the  ConfiJ- 
erates,  two  hundred  men  as  prisoners,  fifty  killed  and  wounded,'  and  Iva 
gun-I>oata,    with    fifteen   hfa\'y   rifled    gntis.     Loudly    the    Tex  an  9    Ehouied 
because  of  this  victory,  and  with  good  reason,  for  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
whieh  repulsed  four  gun-boats  and  four  thousand  land  troops  consisted  rf 
only   aliont    two   hun- 
dred   nieiL     Of  the**; 
only     forty-two    vm 
present      and     partici- 
pated    in     the    ariioiL 
These      were      mostlj 
Irishmen,  whose  liltli 
company     was    cstled 
the    "  Davis    Gaard&' 
For  their  achiovemeit 
on  that    occasion,  Jrf 
ferson  Davis  jirewald 
jMTi  D»¥T«  MiDii,                                  cach     soldler    with  1 
tittle  silver  med»l,tbt 
only  honor  of  the  kind  known  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  ConsjiiratoB 
upou  their  servants  during  the  war.'     Had  Franklin  landed  a  major's  0 
mand  for  action,  the  Mjuad  in  the  fort  might  have  been  easily  driven  awj 
by  them,  and  Houston,  only  forty  miles  distant,  and  flanking  Galvestoo, 
might  have  been  captured,  for  Geiieral  Washburne,  with  a  force  equal  W 
Franklin's,  waw  ready  at  Brashear  City  to  co-operate  with  the  latter. 

After  the  failure  of  Franklin's  expedition,  and  the  notificMion  given  byit 
to  the  Confederates  of  the  intention  of  the  Nationals,  it  was  impracticiUr 
to  renew  the  effort  there.  Hanks,  therefore,  coneentrated  his  forces  on  * 
Atcbafalaya,  with  the  intention  of  marching  directly  on  Shreveport.  H( 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  The  eoontrrte 
be  traversed,  after  leaving  the  railway,  was  exliausted,  having  been  overrei 
by  both  armies.  A  great  di'outh  was  drying  up  the  sprincs;  and  overtkt 
bad  ivtads  through  that  flat  region,  liable  at  that  season  to  being  drowned bf 
sudden  rains,  he  could  not  carry  in  wagons,  full  four  hundred  miles,  suffiotit 
supplies  of  food  and  forage,  So  he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  detemiDrf 
to  grasp  Texas  by  the  throat,  as  it  were,  by  seizing  and  holding  the  bf 
bors  on  its  coast. 


.  wpiT  ntni-tj-  cif  the  shbrp-^Looteri  of  Ihc  amiv. 
k«i1al.  the  0fi]f<»raDC«  ot  which  In  rivon  In  the  ab»r«  en{ 
InrUleofiUier.  n-Ub  tbolnllbliof  •'navliOHiir.lt"  i 
plu-aiDdriatcur  thrlchirvsniFnt  on  thF  other.     The  I 
UHBloii  or  Thomu  L  Thurvoll,  uf  Nrw  Torh  Cltf,  1< 
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In  the  mean  time,  Taylor,  still  westward  of  the  Atchafalaya,  became 
quite  active.     His  most  efficient  leader,  General  Green,  was  particularly  so, 
and   made  occasional   raids  toward  the  Mississippi.     "Bushwhackers,"  as 
armed  residents  of  the  country  were  called,  were  continually  annoying  ves- 
sels at  sharp  turns  in  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Hudson,  and  General 
Herron  was  sent  to  Morgausia  to  suppress  these  gangs  of  annoyers.     An 
out-post  was  established  several  miles  in  the  interior,  held  by  the  Nineteenth 
Iowa  and  Twenty-sixth  Indiana,  with  two  guns,  under  Colonel  Lake,  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  under  Colonel  Montgomery.     The 
whole  number  of  men  at  the  post  was  less  than  one  thousand.     These  were 
surprised  on  a  dark  night  by  General  Green,  who  stealthily  crossed 
a  l^ayou,*  surrounded  the  camp,  and  captured  the  guns  and  a  large    *  ^i^^' 
portion  of  the  infantry.     Lake  and  about  four  hundred  of  his  men 
became  prisoners.     Fifty-four  were  killed  and  wounded.    The  cavalry  escaped 
with  a  loss  of  five  men.  ^.^>. 

i  A  month  later  the  Unionists  of  that  region  suffered  another  disaster^  (  In 
order  to  mask  his  expedition  against  Texas  by  sea,  Banks  ordered  General  C. 
C.  Washbume  to  advance  from  Brashear  upon  Opelousas,  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  a  march  upon  Alexandria  or  Shreveport  was  begun.  Washbume 
reached  Opelousas  without  resistance,  but  when,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
he  commenced  falling  back,  Taylor  and  Green  pursued  him  closely.  Final- 
ly, they  swept*  stealthily,  swiftly,  and  unexpectedly,  out  of  a  |qx^ 
thick  wood,  and  fell  upon  Washburne's  right,  held  by  General 
Burbridge.  So  little  was  an  attack  suspected,  that  the  Twenty-third  Wis- 
consin were  ensjaffcd  in  voting:  for  State  officers.^  Before  the  men  could 
seize  their  arms  and  form  for  battle  they  were  terribly  smitten.  The  regi- 
ment was  quickly  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  to  ninety- 
eight,  most  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  right,  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
attack  fell,  was  broken,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  force  seemed  at  one 
time  certain.  General  McGinnis  brought  up  some  troops,  and  these,  and  a 
few  others,  with  Nims's  battery,  saved  the  day.  The  Confederates  were 
driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and  Washbume  pursued  his  way  to 
Brashear  with  his  shattered  force.* 

In  the  mean  time  Banks's  expedition,  consisting  of  six  thousand  troops 
and  some  war-vessels,  had  sailed  *  from  New  Orleans,  directly  for 
the  Rio  Grande.     It  was  accompanied  by  that  officer  in  person, 
but  was  immediately  commanded  by  General  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana.     On  the 
2d  of  November  the  troops  debarked  at  Brazos  Santiago,  drove   a  small 
cavalry  force  stationed   there,  and  followed  them  to   Brownsville,   thirty 
miles  up  the  river,  which  Banks's  a<ivance  entered  on  the  6th.'' 
Point  Isabel  was  taken  possession  of  on  the  8th ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  Banks,  who  made  his  head-quarters  at  Brownsville,  sent  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  spare,  up  the  coast,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  water  passes 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Galveston.     By  the  aid  of  steamers  obtained 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  troops  were  transported  to  Mustang  Island,  off  Corpus 


>  Several  of  the  States  proyided  for  the  voting  of  the  troops  in  the  fleW,  so  that  dtizena,  fighting  for  their 
«0antry  away  fh>m  home,  should  nut  be  deprived  of  the  sacred  right  of  choosing  their  rulers. 

•  The  Union  loss  was  T16  men,  of  whom  26  were  killed  aiid  over  600  were  made  prisoners.    The  Confed- 
lost  over  400,  of  whom  60  were  killed. 
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Cliristi  Bay,  from  which  a  force,  under  General  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  Trent  to 

the  Aranzas  Pass,  farther  up  the  coast,  an<I  by  a  gallant  assault* 

*^"V.^^     carried  the  Confedei*ate  works  there,"  and  captured  one  hundred 

prisoners.     Corpus  Christi  was  occupied  by  National  troops  ibe 

same  dav.     Then  a  fon*e,  under  General  Washbume  (tlion  eoinmandin«;  the 

Thirteenth  Army  Corps),  n\oved  upon  Pass  Cavallo,  at  the  entrance  to  MaU- 

crorila  Hay,  wlien*  the  Ct)nfederates  liad  a  strong  fort,  called  Esperanza,  ear- 

risoned  by  two  thousaml  men  of  all  anus.     It  was  invested,   and,  at\or  a 

sharp  action,  the  (Confederates  blew  up  their  nia&:aziue  and  fled' 
»  Nov.  i\o.  ».   1  •  • 

mo^ii  ol  the  garrison  escapinir. 

These  important  comiuests,  achieved  in  the  space  of  a  month,  promised  a 
siHH»dv  closinvr  ot'  the  coast  of  Texas  to  blockade-runners,  and  trreat  advan- 
tji've  lo  I  lie  I'nion  I'uusc  in  that  region.     Xo  place  of  importance  on  that 
eoMvt    xxa-*   now    lelV  to  the  Confederates,  excepting  at   the    mouth  of  the 
III  .1  '0'»  Mild  on  i  ialveston  Island,  at  each  of  which  they  had  formidable  works; 
ttnd  li   V,  I  eater  portion  of  their  troops  in  Texas,  commanded    by    General 
M.»v.»udei.  \\«'re  (concentrated  on  the  coast,  between  Houston,  Galveston, and 
|iidi'UM>l't      Hunks  was  anxious  to  follow  up  his  successes  by  movinir  ob 
iHdi'mola,  on  I  lie  west  side  of  Matagorda  Bay,  or  upon  Matacrorda,  at  the 
iMoiilii  •••   »ii»'  ^'olorado.     This  would  have  brought  him  into  collision  with  a 
I.  ii.ihi    poll  ion  of  Magruder's  troops.     He  did  not  feel  8tron<^  enoutrh  to 
Hiidt  ii'd.t-  M  task  so  perilous.     He  asked  for  re-enforcements,  but  thev  cotiH 
i,mI    III    liiiiiihiHMl,  an<l  at  about  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Xe¥ 
\  h  |(  .»ie',  leaving  (General  Dana  on  the  Hio  Grande.     That  officer  sent  a  fortt 
iiioii   Niiin  a  liiiiHlred  miles  up  that  river,  and  another  toward  Corpus  Chrirti, 
hill    lliey    found   no  armed  Confederates;    and  when,  by  order  of  General 
r>anks,  he  lefl  the  Kio  Grande  and  took  post  at  Pass  Cavallo/be 
fr^und  some  National  troops  in  quiet  jvDssession  of  Indianolaand 
of  the  Matagorda  Peninsula,  on  the  opposite   side  of  the  bay. 
'11,/  1  /iiiT'derates  liad  withdrawn  to  Galveston;  and  all  Texas,  west  of  the 
I  /,)/,!  ido,  -A  as  abandoned  by  them.     AVith  a  small  additional  forc^  Banb 
iin'f\,i  i.  r,t'  driven  them  from  Galveston,  and  secured  a  permanent  miliiarr 
/,/  /  iipi'ioii  of  the  State. 

|»  t'  mains  for  us  now,  in  considering  the  military  events  west  of  theJfo- 
.-,  ■■);,/».  »o  the  close  of  186.S,  only  to  take  a  glance  at  the  trouble  with  tbr 
ii.fi.  a.'',  toward  the  head- waters  of  that  stream,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  A! 
t,.f  *  Monbles  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  war,  further  than  ii 
/{/  .  '../*'_'  '-onie  troops  from  the  grand  theaters  of  strife,  we  must  be  contart 
„,if.  '/ijjy  :i  brief  passing  note  of  the  events. 

A'  juid'^ummer,  1802,  bands  of  the  warlike  Sioux  Indians,  in  the  Stateof 
*A'i'i'*  "ot.'i,  made  open  war  uj)on  the  white  ])eople  in  that  region.  It  is  n<* 
(,//.-jij\<ly  known  by  what  special  motive,  or  under  what  ])articu]ar  influencf 
-.'.'  V  wt'r*'  impelled;  an<l  the  suspicion  that  they  were  incited  to  hosiilitif 
',;  '  Mii^^.'iries  of  th<^  Conspirators,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  causing  a  larfv 
..  .if.'f'f  oj'tn^ops  fighting  the  rebellion  to  be  drawn  away  to  a  distant  poin*. 
,'.■'•'  'fu.y  upon  conjecture.  The  fact  is,  that  a  Sioux  chief,  named  IJnl* 
/  r\..  ;i  nio^t  saintly-looking  savage  in  civilized  costume,  was  the  mostc^* 
/  V.'  .'#  .>.  '/f  the  |e:i<hTs  in  the  inauguration  of  the  war,  by  the  butchenr «^ 
j»./.    ^f,.U'  iidiabitants  at  Yellow  Medicine,  New  IHrn,  and  Cedar  City,  in 


r.i,  1/ 
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Minnesota,  in  August  and  September,*  and  at  outposts  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  that  State.     For  nine  days   in  October  the  Indians      .__ 

.  .  1862b 

besieged  Fort  Ridgeley.     Fort  Abercrombie  was  also  besieged, 

and  twice  assaulted  by  the  savages ;  and  in  that  region  they  butchered  about 

five  hundred  white  inhabitants,  consisting  mostly  of  defenseless  women  and 

.children. 

General  H.  H.  Sibley,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was  sent  to  crush  the 
Indians,  but  the  latter  were  too  numerous  to  suffer  more  than  partial  disas- 
ters here  and  there.  Sibley  attacked  a  large  force  of  Indians,  under  Little 
Crow,  at  Wood  Lake,  and  drove  them  into  Dakota,  with  a  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred of  their  number  made  prisoners.  These  were  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  three  hundred  of  them  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Their  execution  was  stayed  by  the  President.  Finally,  thirty- 
seven  of  the  worst  offenders  were  hanged  at  Markato,*  and  the  i863. 
remainder  were  released.     But  the  "  Sioux  War "  was  not  ended 

*  1QA9 

until  the  following  summer,*  when  General  Pope  took  command 
of  the  Department,  picketed  the  line  of  settlements  in  the  far  Northwest  with 
two  thousand  soldiers,  and  took  vigorous  measures  to  disperse  the  hostile 
bands.  In  J^ine,  Sibley  moved  westward  from  Fort  Snelling,  and  General 
Sully  went  up  the  Missouri  River  to  co-operate  with  him.  Both  fought  and 
drove  the  savages  at  different  places,  and  finally  scattered  them  among  the 
wilds  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.* 

Our  horror  and  indignation  because  of  the  atrocities  committed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  savage  tribes  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  should  be  some- 
what tempered  by  the  reflection,  that  these  may  be  logical  and  righteous 
retributions  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  which,  unfortunately,  fall  upon  individuals.  It  is  believed  that 
the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  their  dealings  with  these  igno- 
rant and  confiding  children  of  the  forest.  Such  being  the  acknowledged 
&ct,  the  important  question  arises,  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  and  more 
humane  to  incorporate  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  into  the  body 
politic  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  which  they  exist,  and  hold  each  indi- 
vidual amenable  to  the  laws,  as  a  citizen.  An  army  of  officials  might  thus 
he  dispensed  with,  the  chief  causes  of  irritation  be  removed,  and  the  work 
of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  of  the  savages  be  greatly  facilitated. 

>  Little  Crow,  the  ^foremost  hunter  and  orator ^^  of  the  Sioux,  was  shot  near  Hutchinson,  In  Minnesota,  bj 
Ifr.  Lamson,  while  the  chief  was  picking  blackberries.  His  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Min- 
iiMota  Historical  Society.  It  is  said  that  Little  Crow  (whose  Indian  name  was  Tah-o-ah  ta-doo-tnh.  "^his  scarlet 
paople  ^)  was  urged  into  making  war  against  his  better  judgmemt  For  a  full  account  of  this  ^  Indian  trouble,** 
Mt  BUtary  o/ths  Siowo  War^  by  Isaac  V.  D.  Heard. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 


EFORE  proceeding  to  a  consi deration  of  military  affiuK 
1864,  let  ns  takf  a  brief  glance  at  the  aspect  ofcirjl 
affairs  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

The  inaiiap;enifnt  of  the  finances  of  the  iiatinn  w 
:-t  in  the  able  hands  of  Secretary  Chase  ;  and  «>  fiillj 
dill  the  people  and  Congress  confide  in  his  judi-meat 
and  patriotism,  that  his  suggestions  were  gtaenllv 
accepted  sin  eminently  wise,  and  tlie  measures  he  pn* 
posed  were  usually  carried  into  execution.  From  the  day  wlien  lie  assunieJ 
the  dntics  of  Minister  of  Finance,  and  his  plans  began  to  develop,  tbcpubBr 
creilit.  bei'iime  stronger  every  hour ;  aiid  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  wbett 
the  public  debt  had  reached  the  appalling  sum  of  over  a  thousand  milliu 
dollars,  the  great  war  in  full  career,  and  that  debt  increasing  onormoorij 
every  day,  tlic  public  creilit,  especially  among  the  people  of  this  connwr, 
had  never  stood  higher,  "llio  history  of  tlio  world,"  said  the  Secretary,* 
year  later,  when  he  had  been  fully  sustained  by  the  i>eople,  "  may  be  sewdwi 
in  vain  for  a  parallel  case  of  popular  financial  support  to  a  National  Goven- 
ment."' 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1862,  Secretary  Chase  laid  before  tben 
a  statement  and  estimate  which  would  have  appalled  tho  represcntativej  of  i 
less  hopeful  people.  He  reported,  that,  on  account  of  greatly  incmw^ 
expenditures,  there  remained  a  balance  of  disbursements  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  two  huudi-ed  an<l  seventy-seven  million  dollars,  for  which  provisios 
must  bo  made ;  and  lie  asked  for  an  additional  sum  to  meet  tho  estiiMtri 
expeiiditurcs  of  the  (lovernment  to  the  close  of  the  fisi;al  year,  at  the  end  of 
June,  1864,  which  would  make  the  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for,  for  tb* 
next  eighteen  months,  more  than  nine  hundred  million  dotlars.'  1W 
important  question.  How  Is  thisA-ast  sum  to  he  provided?  had  to  he  mA 
The  able  Minister  of  Finance  was  ready  with  an  answer.  Keeping  in  WBI 
the  four  objects  in  view  which  had  controlled  his  action  up  to  that  tiiK 
namely,  "  moderate  interest,  general  distribiition,  future  controllability,*" 
incidental  utility,"  he  now  renewed  propositions  which  he  had  already  nuA 
and  recommendeil  two  immediate  nieasiires  of  safety,  in  conDOCtion  irili  * 

1  Annanl  RqihtI.  IX-upmbfr,  IMS, 

'  ThvKitUmillllrbtonllivflnlnr.Tnly.  |i«lt,  nun  |].<»^.;g3,|S1.  It  wucMimEtcdlliUUIhlHD'P'M 
tnlSUit  wniildtH'  tl.<i^l>>1l1Iin.  Thrivcni;:?  niteiTlnlvrt'slDn  Ihc  wMe  ilcbt,  wlthuut  mnnl  In  tbf  nT*' 
muiMn  hrtwei'n  »>1n  anrt  nolct,  had  W«B  rednud  trom  4-36  p«r  cent.,  on  tbe  OnC  of  Jnljr,  isn,  tnt^prrH* 
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scheme  for  establishing  a  system  of  National  bank  paper.  One  of  these  was 
to  drive  home,  by  a  tax,  the  State  bank  paper  circulation,  and  the  other  was 
the  funding  of  Government  notes. 

The  Secretary  proposed  a  moderate  tax  on  the  State  bank  circulation ; 
that  no  issue  of  Government  notes  beyond  the  limits  authorized  should  be 
made,  unless  a  clear  public  exigency  should  demand  it ;  the  organization  of 
banking  associations  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  credit,  and  to  supply 
the  public  with  a  safe  and  uniform  currency  ;  and  the  repeal  of  restrictions 
concerning  the  conversion  of  certain  Government  bonds.  To  these  proposi- 
tions Congress  responded,  first  by  authorizing*  an  additional 
issue  of  $100,000,000  of  Government  notes;  then  by  an  act,  ap-  '^^^^^' 
proved  on  the  25th  of  February,  to  provide  a  National  currency 
through  a  National  banking  system ;  then  by  another,  approved  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,*  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  issue  15300,000,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  $600,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30,  1864.  These  amounts  were  to  be  issued  in  "  10-40" 
bonds,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  both  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  in  coin. 
The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  exchange  the  same  for  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness or  deposit,  any  Treasury  notes  or  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  also  authorized  to  issue  $400,000,000  of  six  per  cent.  Treasury  notes, 
payable  within  three  years,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  their  face  value,  exclud- 
ing interest,  and  exchangeable  for  and  redeemable  by  Government  notes,  for 
which  purpose  alone  $150,000,000  of  the  latter  was  authorized.  He  was 
given  authority,  also,  to  issue  $150,000,000  Government  notes,  including  the 
$100,000,000  authorized  in  January;  also  to  issue  $50,000,000  of  fractional 
notes,  in  lieu  of  the  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  for  fractional  currency.  He 
was  also  authorized  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  and  to  issue 
certificates  therefor ;  and  to  issue  certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  payment  of  interest,  which,  with  the  certificates  of  deposits  issued, 
should  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  Treasury.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent,  half-yearly  was  imposed  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  State  banks. 

Such  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  Congress,  made  early  in  1864,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  vigorously. .   These  acts  concerning  the  finances  were 
followed  by  an  immediate  revival  of  the  public  credit,*  and  within 
two  months  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,'  the  whole  mass 
of  suspended  requisitions  had  been  satisfied,  all  current  demands  promptly 
met,  and  full  provision  made  for  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Confederates,  at  the  beginning  of  1864,  were  sadly  straitened, 
financially.  The  fiscal  agent  of  the  Conspirators  (Memminger)  reported 
their  public  debt,  in  round  numbers,  at  $1,000,000,000,  of  which  $800,000,006 
were  treasury  notes,  with  a  prospective  increase,  at  the  end  of  1864,  to  about 
$2,510,000,000.  The  currency  in  circulation- amounted  to  $600,000,000,  and 
was  so  depreciated  that  the  Conspirators  could  see  nothing  ahead  but  ruin, 

I  _  -         _    —      —     -  _^ 

'  So  confldent  were  the  loyal  people  in  their  abiUtj  to  pat  down  the  rebellion,  and  the  oonseqnent  aasunuioe 

of  the  stability  of  their  Oovemmtint,  that  on  the  flrat  of  May,  or  only  two  months  after  Congress  adjonmcd,  they 

bsd  loaned  to  the  Government  9109,000,000 ;  nnd  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 

tlie  gratification  to  see  that  the  disbnrsemonts  did  not  greatly  exceed  his  estimates,  and  that  the  increase  of  the 

fMbHe  debt  did  not  equal  his  estimates. 
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unless  a  change  in  their  system  of  finance  might  be  adopted.  Davis  declared 
that  there  was  no  other  remedy  than  a  "  compulsory  reduction  of  the  cm*- 
rency  to  the  amount  required  by  the  business  of  the  country."  To  do  thia, 
it  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  outstanding  notes,  interest-bearing 
bonds,  which  the  holders  of  the  currency  would  be  obliged  to  take  io 
exchange,  to  render  their  property  of  any  possible  value.  Memminger,  »t 
the  same  time,  told  the  victims  of  liis  financial  mismanagement,  that  the 
"Government"  found  itself  "unable  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  its  engage- 
ment," and  with  this  assurance  he  offered  his  bonds  to  the  people. 

These  bonds,  as  well  as  all  other  "  Government "  securities  issued  by  the 
Conspirators,  never  had  a  really  substantial  basis,  and  were  now  avoided  hy 
every  sensible  person  in  the  Confederacy,  as  far  as  possible.  Through  the 
grossest  misrepresentations  by  the  Confederate  agents  abroad,  European  cap- 
italists were  induced  to  take  their  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ♦15,000,000,  tbdr 
payment  professedly  secured  by  the  sales  of  cotton,  to  be  sent  to  England. 
These  bonds  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  confiding  and  hopeful  Englishmen, 
who  sympathized  with  the  Conspirators,  and  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  "  Southern  Independence  Association  "  ^  became  heavy  holders  of  the 
worthless  pai)er. 

The  Confederate  currency,  at  the  close  of  1863,  had  become  so  nearlj 
worthless,  that  it  was  sold  at  ft>ur  and  six  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  pricft 
of  every  necessary  of  life  to  be  purchased  with  it,  ruled  correspondingly. 
Producers,  such  as  agriculturists,  were  unwilling  to  exchange  their  prodw* 
for  the  detested  stufi*  and  starvation  for  the  armv  was  threateneiL  In  cod- 
sequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  "Congress"  at  Richmond  proceeded 
with  a  liigh  hand,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  authorized  the  seizure  of  euppliesfof 
the  troops.*  Had  not  the  despotic  heel  of  the  Conspirators  been  firmly 
planted  on  the  necks  of  the  peoi)le,  a  revolution  would  have  followed.  M 
it  was,  no  man  dared  to  munnur  audibly.  At  the  same  time  the  railway* 
in  the  Confederacy  were  rapidly  decaying,  and  means  for  transportatioi 
were  hourly  decreasing,  while  the  blockade,  rendered  moi"e  and  more  rtrin- 
gent  by  the  repossession  of  sea-ports  by  the  Government,  diminished  8up|£a 
of  every  kind  from  abroad.  Tlie  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  armiei 
was  stripped,  and  poverty  and  want  stalked  over  the  land.  Tlie  distress  rf 
the  people  was  very  great  and  almost  universal,  while  favored  officers  of  the 
"Government,"  having  large  ownership  in  blockade-ruiftiei's,  were  living « 
luxuries  brought  from  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  growing  rie^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  suffering  people.'' 

*  Sec  pa^c  4&  «  Bee  ptiffH 

*  Among  the  members  of  ''  Congrrcss"'  at  Richmond,  who  wore  not  fiivorttea  of  Jefferson  DsvU,  aid  «•!■'' 
qaontly  not  allowed  to  shore  In  the  pood  things  of  the  ^court,*^  was  Henry  S.  Foote,  formerly  Uiittt4l 
Senator,  und  then  misropresentlng  Tennessee  at  the  C-onfederate  capital    His  wife,  in  ft  letter  to  si 
the  Cth  of  February,  1863,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  **  common  folk*  of  tke' 
classes-'  in  Richmond.    After  saying  that  her  little  boy  hod  been  named  " Malvern,** by  his  psp^  *iAff  Al 
Battlf-ground  of  Malvern  Hills,'^  and  that  "*  he  spits  at  Yankee  pictures  and  makes  wry  ikoM  stoU  Abe*^  ffcCn 
she  said :  '*  We  are  boarding  at  Mrs.  Johnson^s,  in  Governor  Street,  Just  opposite  OoTemor  Letebet's  imsri*   ' 
is  a  largo  boarding-houso,  high  prices  and  starvation  within.    Such  living  was  nerer  known  before  on  evtk  V' 
have  to  cook  almost  every  thing  we  eat,  in  our  own  room.     In  our  '  larder  *  the  stock  on  band  is  a  bofM  tee* 
ham,  which  we  gave  only  $11  for ;  three  poun<ls  of  pure  Rio  cotfee,  we  gave  $4  a  ponnd  for,  and  onr  fM*'* 
green  tea,  $17  per  pound ;  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  at  $2.75  per  ponnd ;  one  bushel  of  fine  ^plesisba*** 
size  of  a  good  common  marble,  which  were  presented  to  roe  by  a  member  fh>m  Mlssonri ;  one  ppiuid  if  i"** 
about  six  months  old,  at  $*2  per  pound,  and  six  sweet  potatoes,  at  50  cents.    We  hare  to  give  a  dollaf  ^i*"^ 
small  slice  of  i>oand-cake  at  the  confuctioncr^B.    ....    Yesterday,  for  dinner,  we  had  oolhiaf  so  tb«  t*"* 
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Notwithstanding  these  disabilities,  and  the  fading  away  of  every  hope 
of  recognition  by  foreign  governments,  or  the  moral  support  of  any  civilized 
people,  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  holding  the  reins  of  despotic  power 
with  firm  grasp,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  regardless  of  consequences  to 
their  deluded  and  abused  victims^  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  "fired 
the  Southern  heart "  somewhat,  and,  for  a  time,  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  Conspirators.  It  produced  great  exasperation,  and  led  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  cruel  retaliatory  measures  by  the  Confederate  "  Congress,"  on  the 
recommendation  of  Jefferson  Davis.*  The  most  flagrant  misrepresentations 
were  put  forth  as  solemn  truths,  in  order  to  infiame  the  passions  of  the  people 
at  home  and  excite  the  sympathies  of  those  abroad.  In  this  work  Confed- 
erate clergymen  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  conspicuous.  Ninety-six  per- 
sons of  that  class  signed  an  *'  Address  to  Christians  throughout  the  World," 
which  was  sent  out  from  Richmond  in  April,  1 863,  in  which,  after  asserting 
that  the  Union  could  not  be  restored,  said  they  considered  the  President's 
proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  a  "suitable  occasion  for  a  solemn 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  God,  throughout  the  world."  Then, 
without  a  shadow  of  truth,  they,  like  the  chief  Conspirator,  charged  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  intending  to  produce  a  general  insurrection  of  the  slaves,^  and 
solemnly  declared  that  such  insurrection  "  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  public  safety  that  the  slaves  he  slaughtered,'*'* 

The  advice  of  more  sagacious  men  in  Confederate  councils  was  heeded, 
through  fear  of  consequences ;  and  threats  of  vengeance  and  retaliation  were 
seldom  executed.  The  most  serious  result,  in  this  regard,  of  the  President's 
Proclamation,  was  the  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  the  exchange  of  captives,  in 
consequence  of  the  Confederate  authorities  refusing  to  recognize  Negro  sol- 
diers as  legitimate  and  exchangeable  prisoners  of  war.*  The  Government 
took  the  just  ground,  that  it  would  give  equal  protection  to  all  its  soldiers, 
and,  at  the  close  of  July  •  the  President  issued  an  order  to  that 
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effect,  in  which  he  declared,  in  allusion  to  a  threat  to  reduce 
negro  captives  to  bondage,  that  if  the  Confederates  should  sell  or  enslave  any 
Union  captive,  in  consequence  of  his  color,  the  offense  should  be  punished 
by  retaliation  upon  the  prisoners  of  the  enemy.'     The  sad  consequences  of 

Imt  two  pggs  and  a  slice  of  cold  baker^s  brea<l,  and  a  glass  of  water."    She  added,  in  a  postscript,  that  Jefferson 
]>ayfs  looked  **  care-worn  aod  troubled.'**    ^  He  Is  very  thin,'*  she  said,  *'and  looks  feeble  and  bent    //«  praya 
mioud  in  church,  and  is  a  devout  Episcopalian.'" 
>  See  page  97. 

*  The  porti<»n  of  Davis^s  **  Message  "  relating  to  retaliation  was  referred  to  the  "■  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.'*  That  committee  reported  to  the  **  House  ^  Joint  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  by  which  fall  power 
was  given  to  Davis  to  use  retaliatory  measures  *Mn  such  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  be  might  think  proper.** 
It  was  resolved  that  every  commissioned  white  officer,  who  should  be  engaged  in  disciplining  and  lea<ling  freed- 
men  as  soldiers  in  fighting  the  Confederates,  or  in  Inciting  slaves  to  rebel,  should,  if  captured,  **bo  put  to  death, 
«r  otherwise  punished  ;**  and  that  all  negroes  engaged  in  war  or  taken  in  arms,  or  known  to  give  **aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  should  be  delivered  to  State  authorities,**  and  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  sanguinary  slave 
eades  **  of  the  State  in  which  the  offender  should  be  canght**  There  were  propositions  to  sell  Into  slavery  al\  firee 
legroes  who  should  be  caught  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  to  butcher  all  slaves  guilty  of  such  offense ;  but  the 
iBore  sensible  members  of  the  **  Ck^ngress,**  plainly  perceiving  that  such  measures  would  be  a  two-edged  sword 
that  would  cut  both  ways,  took  ground  against  them,  and  prevented  the  passage  of  many  mischievous  laws  on 
that  sabjcct 

s  See  note  1,  page  82. 

*  The  Richmond  Examiner  revealed  the  secret  rctuons  for  refusing  to  treat  negro  soldiers  as  regular  pria- 
oners  of  war,  when  it  said :  ^  If  we  were  insane  enough  to  yield  this  point,  to  treat  black  men  as  the  equals  of 
irblte,  and  insurgent  slaves  as  equivalent  to  our  brave  soldiers,  the  very  foundationa  qf  Slavery  would  ha 
^kttaUy  vicundad^ 

*  **  It  it  therefore  ordered,**  said  the  President,  ^  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  killed  in  viola- 
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the  suspension  of  exchange  fell  heavily  upon  the  Union  captives,  who  snf- 
fered  terribly  in  Confederate  prisons.  The  story  of  their  wrongs  in  that 
respect  forms  one  of  tlie  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  crime. 

In  regard  to  the  iiat  of  emancipation,  the  President  stood  firm.     He  did 
not  recede  a  line/rom  tlie  original  stand-point  of  his  proclamation.     It  w» 
tlie  exponent  of  the  future  jiolicy  of  the  Government.     Congress  }>assed  laws 
in  consequence  of  it,  and  authorized  the  enlistment  into  the  luilitary  service 
of  the  Rej)ublic  of  one  liundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes.    The  slave-holding 
Oligarchy  raved.     The  voices  of  their  organs,  especially  of  those  at  Rich- 
mond, sounded  like  wails   from  Bedlam.      The  Peace   Faction    protested 
They  denounced  every  thhig  calculated  to  crush  the  rebellion  to  be  ^Minccnh 
stitutional."  ^     Yet  the  President  and  Congress  went  steadily  forward  in  the 
path  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  necessities  of  the  hour.'     Tlie  successes  of  the 
National  arms  at  Gettysburg  and  on  the  Mississipjn  gave  tlie  most  strength- 
ening encouragement.     In  the  campaigns  in  the  West,  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  National  domain  had  been  recovered  from  the   ConfedtTatrt 
before  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  President  said :  "  Tlie  signs  lock 
better.     The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea,  thanks  to  the 
great  Northwest  for  it.     Nor  yet  wholly  to  them.     Three  hundred  miles  np, 
they  met  New  England,  Empii-e,  Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  war 
right  and  left.     The  sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  i 
hand.     On  the  spot  their  ])art  of  the  history  is  jotted  down  in  black  and 
white.     The  job  was  a  great  National  one,  and  let  none  be  banned  who  boit 
an  honorable  part  in  it.     And  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river 
may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.     It  is  hard  to  say  that  any  thing 
has  been  more  bravely  and  better  done  than  at  Antietani,  Murfreesboro, 
Gettvsburcr,  and  on  manv  fields  of  lesser  note.     Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web- 
feet  be  forgotten.     At  all  the  waters'  margins  they  have  been  present,  not 
only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broa<l  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the 
narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they 
have  been  and  made  their  tracks.     Thanks  to  all !     For  the  great  Republic— 
for  the  principles  by  which  it  lives  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future, 
thanks  to  all !     Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.     I  hope  it  will 
come  soon,  and  come  to  stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all 
future  time.     It  will  then  have  been  proved  that,  among  freemen,  there  can 
be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  cause  and  pay  the  cost.     And  then  there 


tion  of  tlie  hiws  of  war.  a  rebel  soldier  slinll  be  exccntcd,  and  for  every  one  enslaved  hj  the  enemy  or  mU  trt> 
slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  tshall  be  pinced  at  bard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continned  at  snch  labor  ntfltki 
other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of  wor.^ 

1  To  these  he  sai<l :  **  Tou  desire  peace,  and  yon  blanic  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can  we  oblifittl 
There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways.  First,  to  sujiprcss  the  rebellion  by  force  ot  arms.  This  I  am  trjtaf  ■ 
da  Are  you  for  it  ?  If  you  are,  so  wo  are  a^rreetl.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second  way  is  to  giT«  np  the  V^)^ 
I  am  av'ainst  this.  If  you  arc,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  diMiUntkia,  Am 
only  remains  some  ima^nary  compromise.  I  d(»  not  believe  that  any  compromise,  embracing  tb«  maiaMMi 
of  the  Union,  Is  now  possible.*' 

'  William  Whitlnp,  the  able  Solicitor  of  the  War  Department  (see  page  659,  Tolnme  ILX  In  a  letttrtei 
convention  of  colored  citizens  at  Poughkeopsle,  New  York,  at  the  close  of  July,  said:  **The  pirftcy  of  the6ot«* 
mcnt  is  fired  and  iinniuvable.  Abraham  Lincidn  takes  no  backw.ird  step.  A  man  onoi>  mada  Ave  by  li^ 
cannot  W  ojralit  made  a  slave.  The  Government  ha«  no  [K>w(.'r,  if  It  had  the  will,  to  do  it.  Omnlpotear*  ai^' 
can  re-eni>lave  a  freeman.  Fear  not  the  Administration  will  ever  take  the  back  track.  The  Pr««ideBt  wMi* 
the  aid  of  all  Americans,  of  whatever  descent  or  color,  to  defend  the  country.  Ha  wiahea  amy  dtfaca  toi 
the  perils  of  the  contest  and  to  reap  the  fhilts  of  victory." 
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will  be  some  black  men  who  will  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue,  and 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped 
mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation ;  while  I  fear  there  will  be  some 
'white  men  unable  to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech, 
they  have  striven  to  hinder  it.  Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy 
final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means, 
never  doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the 
rightful  result." ' 

Other  encouraging  "  signs  "  soon  appeared,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  loyal  people  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  its  struggle  with 
the  assassin.  That  struggle  had  assumed,  to.  the  view  of  most  thinking 
men,  the  grander  features  of  a  war  for  free  institutions,  rather  than  those  of 
a  strife  for  party  supremacy,  and  thousands  of  the  Opposition,  impelled  by* 
patriotic  emotions,  refused  longer  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  disloyal 
Peace  Faction.  When  the  autumn  elections"  had  passed,  it  was 
found  that  the  friends  of  the  Government,  who  had  spoken  at 
the  ballot-box,  were  in  overwhelming  majorities  everywhere.  The  majori- 
ties of  the  Opposition  the  previous  year'  were  wiped  out,  and  the  weight  of 
their  numbers  appeared  largely  on  the  Republican  or  Union  side.  Ohio,  as 
we  have  obsen^ed,  gave  over  a  hundred  thousand  majority  against  Vallandig- 
ham ;  and  in  New  York,  Governor  Seymour's  majority,  of  ten  thousand  in 
1862,  was  annihilated,  and  a  majority  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  appeared  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  political  balance-sheet.  Even  in  Maryland,  where 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  made  a  distinct  issue  in  the  canvass,  there 
was  given  a  very  large  Union  majority. 

This  political  reaction,  and  the  progress  of  the  National  armies  in  "  repos- 
sessing "  territory,  emboldened  the  Government  to  take  measures  for  prose- 
cuting the  war  with  great  vigor  in  1864.     The  reports  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
accompanying  the  President's  first  message  to  the  new  Congress* 
(XXX\^IIth),*  were  very  encouraging.     With  the  hope  of  weak- 
ening the  moral   as   well  as   the   material   strength   of  the   Confederates, 

>  Letter  of  President  Lincoln,  dated  August  26,  1863,  and  addressed  ti>  James  M.  Conkline,  In  answer  to  an 
iBTitation  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  bo  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

«  Sec  page  19. 

*  There  was  a  good  working  majority  of  Republicans  and  unconditional  Unionists  in  the  XXXVIIIth  Con- 
grvM.  In  the  Senate  there  were  36  lJiik>nist!»  to  14  of  the  Opposition.  In  the  Ilonse  of  licprescntatives  there 
were  102  Unionists  ag:ainst  75  uf  the  Opposition. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  XXXVIIIth  Congress,,  with  the  names  of  the  States  they 
■•Terally  represented : — 

8  EX  ATE. 

Cali/omicL—John  Conness,  James  A.  McDougall.  Connecticut. — .James  Dixon,  Lafayette  S.  Foster. 
IHiatcare. — George  Read  Kiddle,  Willard  Saulabury.  JUin&is. — ^W.  A.  Richardson,  Lyman  Trumbull.  Indi- 
ana.— Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Henry  S.  Lane,  /otra.— James  W.  Grimes,  James  Uarlan.  Komos. — James  II. 
Uwe,  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy.  Kentucky. — Lazarus  W.  Powell,  Garrett  Davis.  Maine. — Lot  M.  Morrill,  William 
P.  Fessenden.  Maryland. — Reverdy  Johnson,  Thomas  II.  Hicks.  MaaaachunetU. — Charles  Sumner,  Henry 
Wilson.  Michigan. — Zachary  Chandler,  Jaeob  M.  Howard.  Minnesota. — Alexander  Ramsay,  M.  S.  Wilkinson. 
MiMouri.—'R.  Gratz  Brown,  J.  B.  Henderson.  Xew  Ilamfttihire, — John  P.  Hale,  Daniel  Clarke.  Kev:  Jerney.— 
William  Wright,  John  0.  Ten  Eyck.  Neio  rw*.~Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Ira  Harris.  OA^o.—Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
lohn  Sherman.  Oregon. — Benjamin  F.  Hartling,  G.  W.  Nesmith.  PennBylvania. — Charles  R.  Buckalew, 
■dward  Cowan.  Rhode  /»totM/.— William  Sprngue,  Henry  B.  Anthony.  Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob 
OolUmer.  Hr^nte.— John  8.  Carlilo.  Went  Virginia.—^ vAtm&n  T.  WlUey,  P.  G.  Van  Winkle.  WinconHn. 
—James  R.  DooUttlc,  Timothy  O.  Howe.  Hanicibal  IlAMLnr,  Vice-President  ct  the  Republic  and  President 
•f  the  Senate. 

nOUBE  or  KEPHESEMTATIVEB. 

California.— Thomu%  B.  Shannon,  William  Higbee,  Cornelius  Cole.  Ckrnn^eHcut.—U^nrj  C.  Deming. 
JflBcs  E.  English,  Aagastns  Bnudegee,  John  H.  Hubbard.    i)e/'r ware.— Nathaniel  R  Smithers.    Illinoin.— 
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the  President  appended  to  that  message  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
offered  full  pardon  and  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  excepting  as  to 
slaves,  to  all  persons  (with  specified  exceptions)  *  who  had  pai^ticipated  iu  tbe 
rebellion,  w'ho  should  take  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment.' In  it  he  also  offered  a  prescription  for  reorganizing  civil  govemmcnte 
in  States  in  which  rebellion  existed,  by  which  the  people  might  be  restored 
to  all  the  political  j)rivilege8  guaranteed  by  the  National  Conntitution ;  at  the 
same  time  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  vital  action  necessary  to  consam- 
mate  the  reorganization  by  the  admission  of  representatives  of  those  States 
to  seats  in  Congress,  rested  "  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and 
not  to  anv  extent  with  the  Executive."' 


Isaac  N.  Arnold,  John  F.  Farnsworth,  Elihii  B.  Woshburnc,  Charles  M.  Hnrris,  Owen  Lovcjoy,  Jette  O.  !f 
John  R.  Edeo,  John  T.  Stuart,  Lewis  W.  Ros.\  A.  L.  Knapp,  J.  C.  Robinson,  William  R.   MorriMin,  Willisa  J. 
Allvn,  James  C.  Allen.    Indiana. — John  I^w,  James  A.  Cravens,  II.  W.  Harrington,   William  S.  Hufaifli, 
Ocorjre  W.  Julian,  Ebenozcr  Dumont,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  Go<llnve  S.  Orth,  Schnyler  Colfax,  J.  K.  Edxtftaa, 
James  F.  McDowell.     Iowa, — James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  I*rice,  William  B.  Allison,  J.  B.  Qrinnell,  John  A  Km* 
son,  X.  W.  Hubbard    Kaunas. — A.  Carter  Wilder.     Kentiu-J^y. — Lucien  Anderstm,  George  H.  T«>ainan.  H«iiy 
Orider,  Aaron  Ilanllug,  Robert  Mallory,  Gretn  Clay  Smith,  Brutus  J.  Clay,  William  II.  Kantloll,  William  £ 
Wa<lsworth.    JJaine. — L.  D.  M.  Sweat,  Si<lney  Porham,  James  G.  Blane,  John  H.  Rice,  Frederick  A  Pftt 
Maryland. — John  A.  O.  CressweH,  Kdain  G.  WebsJter,  Henry  Winter  Dayis,  Froncia  Thomaa,  Benjania  t 
Harris.    MannachunetUt. — Thomas  D.  Klliot,  Oakes  Ames,  Al*'xander  IL  Rice,  Samnel  1Io4>per,  John  B.  AOcf . 
Daniel  W.  Goodie,  Ociirjsre  8.  Boutwell,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B.  Washfcnrn,  Henry  L  Dawes.    Middgn. 
— Fernandt)  C.  Beaman,  Charlf*  Up8on,  J.  W.  Lonjryear,  Francis  W.  Kellopjj,  Auguntiis  C.  Baldwin.  J<4i  f 
Driffsrs.     Minnesota. — Wllllaiu  Wiudom,  I;:natlns  Donnelly.     JZ/MOvri.— Fnincis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  lIenrTT.B!«r. 
John  G.  Scott,  J.  W.  MetMurp,  S.  II.  Boy<l,  Austin  A.  Klnf,  Benjamin  Loan,  William  A.  ITall,  James k  Mom. 
yew  Hampshire, — Danii-l  Marcy,  Edwanl  H.  Rollins,  James  W.  Patterson.    Xew  Jersey. — John  F-  Starr. G«<ip 
Middlcton,  William  G.  Steele,  Andrew  J.  Riwlgcrs,  Nehemiah  Perry.    Xev>  York, — Henry  G.  Stebbeflfi.  3faitii 
Kalhfloisch.  Moses  F.  Odell,  Ben.  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  Elijah  Wanl,  J.  W.  Chanler,  .fames  Bmoks.  AaM 
Ilerriek,  William  Radfonl,  Charles  II.  WlntkM,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  John  B.  Steele,  John  V.  L  Proyn,  Jofaa  1 
Griswold,  Orlando  Kello£r;j;,  Calvin  T.  Ilulburd.  James  M.  Marvin,  Samnel  F.  Miller,  Ambrose  W.  Clark. FbKii 
Kernan,  De  Witt  C.  Littiejohn.  Thomas  T.  Davis.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Morris,  Giles  W.  Hot«bl:i«,l 
B.  Van  Yalkenburg,  Freeman  Clarke,  Au^runtus  Frank,  John  B.  Ganson,  Reuben  £.  Fenton.     OAiVx— Gvurx* I. 
Pendleton,  Alexander  L<mjf,  Rol»ert  C.  Schenek,  J.  F.  McKinney,  Frank  C.  Lo  Blond,  Chilton  A.  White.  SM»«d 
S.  Cox,  William  Johnson,  Warren  P.  Nobk%  James  M.  Ashley,  Wells  A.  Hatchins,  Williaro  E.  Flnct  Jflta 
O'Neill,  George  Bliss,  James  R.  Morris,  JoSi>i>h  W.  White,  Ephnilm  R.  Eckley,  BafUs  P  Spaaldinf;  J.  A  te* 
field.     Oregon. — .lohn  R.  McBrlde.    /'€nw*y/c</fi#f/.— Samuel  J.  Randall,  Charles  O'Neill,  Leonard  MyH^ITC- 
Ham  D.  Kelley.  M.  Russell  Thayer,  Jtdin  I>.  Stile.s  John  M.  Broomnll,  S.  K  Ancona,  Thaildeas  Steresi,  Vytf 
Strou-se.  Philip  Johnson,  Charles   Denison,  II.  W.  Tracy,  William  II.  Miller,  Joseph  Bailey,  A.  U.  C^IMk. 
Archibald  McAllister,  James  T.  Hale,  Glenn!  W.  Scoflehl,  Amos  Myers,  John  L  Dawson,  J.  K.  IfoorhdL 
Thomas  Williams,  Jesse  Lazear.     Rlu-nle  Inland. — Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.   Dixon.      VtrmonL—fni' 
crick  E.  Woodbridpe,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Portus  Baxter.     Virginia. — Joseph  Segar,  L.   IL  Chandler,  B.  ML 
Kitchen.     Wejit   Virginia.— J ncoh  B.  Blair,  William  G.  Bn*wn,  Kllllan  V.  Whaley.     Wi0c^n9in.--Juaet  fc 
Bn>wn.  Ithamar  C.  Sloan,  Amasa  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldrldgc,  Ezra  Wheeler,  Walter  D.  Mclndoe.    ScsnuB 
CoLKAX,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represontitlvcs. 

DELKGATRS  PEOM  TKERITORrBS. 

Xetr  Mesrico. — Francisco  Perea.  T^iA.— J(»hn  F.  Kinney.  Washington. — Genr^re  E.  Cole.  JSVftrwfcs- 
8.  G.  Daily.  Colorado.— \\\rviu\  P.  Bennett.  Xerada. — C^ordon  N.  Molt.  i>a4:o/a.— Contested  seat  iW* 
— W.  H.  Wallace.     Arizona. — No  Delegate. 

>  The  pi'rsons  excepted  were  all  who  were  or  had  been  cItII  or  diplomatic  sgents  of  the  ■o-odkd  C«sM> 
erate  Government;  all  who  ha<l  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  sIIwIiawbc 
or  bad  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  ii  ^ 
array  and  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  National  Congress  to  aid  the  rebelUoD;  aflvki 
re.Hisned  commissions  In  the  National  army  or  navy,  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  vb»  ^ 
ensrasred  in  any  way  in  treating  colored  i>ersons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  Iswfdlf  > 
prisoners  of  war. 

'  The  following  was  the  form  of  the  oath :     "  I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear.  In  the  pwMSt*  ^ 

Almighty  God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitatioo  of  tlis  X^l^ 
States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  &ithlkil(j  ■If' 
all  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  to  flrMiA 
repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coart;  and  that  I  will  ts  B> 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  dnring  tfas  extateaee ef  Ik* 
rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  deebloai  «f  t^ 
Snpremo  Court.    So  help  me  God." 

'  The  President  proclaimed  "  that  whenever.  In  any  of  the  States  of  ArkaiisnS|TKBM|Lo«i«laaa,llliilal|f'' 


POSITION  OF  THE  CONTENDING  FORCES. 


Let  UB  now  consider  military  events  in  the  year  1864, 

Standing  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  mil- 
itary affairs  as  we  left  tiicra  in  the  preeeding  record,  we  find  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  under  Meade,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Lee, 
confronting  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rapid  Anna.  Looking  farther 
southward,  we  ohservc  almost  absolute  quiet  in  North  Carolina.  Gillmore 
and  Dahlgren  are  seen  besieging  Charleston  very  quietly.  Mobile  is  held  by 
the  Confederates,  and  Banks,  at  New  OrleanB,  anxious  to  attempt  its  capture, 
is  restrained  by  superior  authority.  His  hold  on  Texas  is  by  a  feeble  tenure, 
and  the  confining  of  Taylor  westward  of  the  Atchafalaya  may  be  of  very 
short  duration.  Steele  has  a  considerable  army  at  Little  Rock,  threatening 
Taylor's  flank,  and  Rosccrans,  who  was  eueeeeded  by  Thomas  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Amiy  of  the  Cumberland,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Missouri.  Between  the  MissisKippi  River  and  the  Appalachian  chait 
of  mountains  little  more  than  guer- 
lilla  operations  arc  seen ;  while  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  that  chain  of 
hills,  at  and  near  Chattanooga,  Grant 
lies  with  a  strong  force,  watching  the 
army  he  has  lately  conquered,  under 
Bragg,  which  is  now  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dalton,  in  Georgia,  commanded  by 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  It  is 
about  fifty  thousand  strong,  including 
troops  sent  to  Mobile.'  Burnside  and 
Longstreet  are  confronting  each  other 
in  East  Tennessee. 

The  National  forces  in  the  field  now 
numbered  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  Those  of  the  Confederates  num- 
bered about  four  hundred  thousand.  The  former  were  ready  and  disposed  to 
act  on  the  offensive ;  llie  latter,  generally,  stood  on  the  defensive.  Both 
parties  were  resolved  to  make  the  campaign  about  to  be  opened  a  decisive 
one,  if  possible,  and  made  preparations  accordingly.  The  Government  and 
the  people  were  tired  of  delays,  and  the  almost  undecisive  warfare  of  posts, 
as  the  struggle  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  up^  to  that  time.  It  was  evident 
to  both  that  proper  vigor  to  secure  quick  success  in  efforts  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion, could  only  be  obtained  by  committing  the  supreme  control  of  the  armies 
in  the  field  to  some  person  more  competent  than  General  Ilalleck,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  General  Grant,  whose  ability  as  a  leader  appeared  pre- 
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234  GRANT  A   LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 

eminent.     There  was  a  general  willingness,  when  the  question    presented 
itself  in  action  at  Washington,  to  intrust  him  with  almost  unlimited  powers 
as  a  general-in-chief.     To  effect  this  seemingly  desirable   object,  Congresn 
ci'eated  the  office  of  lieutenant-general,  which  had  expired  with  Washington; 
and  when  the  President  approved  the  measure,    he   nominated 
*^i^  ^     General  Grant  for  the  high  position.     This  was  confinncd  by  the 
Senate,*  and  Grant  was  made  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armie* 
of  the  Republic*     He  was  then  not  quite  forty-three  years  of  age,  or  a  few 
months  younger  than  Washington  was  when  the  latter  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  armies. 

Grant  had  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the  crisiis.    He 
liad  no  sympathy  with  a  system  of  warfare,  under  the  circumstances,  which 
carried  the  lash  of  coercion  in  one  hand  and  the  sugar-pluras  of  pei^suai^ioii 
in  the  other.     That  had  been  tried  too  long  for  the  National  goo<l.    lie 
believed  the  Government  to  be  riijht  and  the  rebellion  aijcainst  its  authoritT 
wrong.     He  knew  that  compromise,  with  safety  and  honor  for  the  RepiiblifT 
was  impossible,  and  his  plan  was  to  make  war  with  all  the  terrible  inten- 
tions of  war,  as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  way  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
Ile  knew  that  such  war  would  be  more  merciful  and  humane  than  its  oppo- 
site— that  sharp,  decisive  battles,  waged  not  exclusively  for  any  jK)st,  but 
for  tlie  destruction  of  his  adversary's  armies,  would  require  fewer  lives  and 
less   treasure    than    feeble   blows,    which    would  wound,  but    not   destroy. 
Knowing  these  to  be  the  views  of  the  new  General-in-Chief,  expressed  b? 
his  actions,  his  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction  and  hope  to  the  loyal 
l)eople. 

The  President  immediately  summoned  the  Lieutenant-Gencral  to  Wash- 
ington,    lie  arrived  there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  the 
following  day  *  he  and  Mr.   Lincoln  met,  foi*  the  first  time,  in 
the  Cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House.    Tliere,  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  Cabinet,  General  Ilalleck,  General  Rawlins  (Grant's  chief  of 
staff),  and  Colonel  Comstock,  his  chief  engineer,  Owen  Lovejoy,  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Nicolay,  the  President's  private  secretary,  the  Liea- 
tenant-General  received  his  commission  from  the  Chief  Maoristrate,  when  the 
two  princii)al  actors  in  the  august  scene  exchanged  a  few  words  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.*     On  the  following  day,'  the  President  issued  ii 
order  investing:  the  Lieutenant-Gencral  with  the  chief  commari 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic.     It  was  also  announced  that  General  HJ- 


1  On  th«'  14tli  of  December,  1563,  E.  B.  Wnshburno  propoNxl  In  the  Ilonsc  of  RcpreBentatlveB  tbe  wrfnl" 
the  grade  of  lieiitenant-sreneral  of  our  armies.    Mr.  Itoss,  of  Illinois,  offered  an  »nttaif^ 
*  Feb.  1.        n-commcntiing  General  Grant  for  the  officv.     In  this  shape  the  proposition  wsi  ewrfc'**' 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  111  to  44,  and  it  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  *  by  s  Toto  ^^^ 
6,  after  it  was  amended  by  makincr  the  office  perpetual,  and  prescribing?  that  the  Lientenant^Oencnl 
be.  under  the  President,  the  General-ln-Chiof  of  the  Annies  of  the  RepnbliCL    A  C< 
'  Feb.  24.       of  Conference  was  appointed,  and  a  bill  substantially  in  acconl  irith  the  views  rftbtl 
was  passed.    The  President  signed  it  on  Die  1st  of  March,  and  on  that  dsj  nomiBStcdl 
Grant  for  the  post,  which  the  Senate  conflrmed  Ihe  next  day. 


*  The  President  said :   **  General  Grant,  as  an  evidence  of  the  nation^s  appreciation  of  whst  f*  ■"•■ 
already  done,  and  its  reliance  npon  you  f<»r  what  still  rem.iins  to  be  done  in  the  e.xisting great  stroggitif***      My 
now  presented  with  this  commission,  constitutinfi:  you  Lieutenant-Gencral  of  the  Annies  of  the  Uriftrf  W^      ^», 
With  this  hi?h  honor  devolves  upon  you,  also,  a  corresponding  responsibility.     As  the  oonnby  herrta  *** 
you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  yon.    I  scarcely  neetl  to  adtl  that,  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  astl**!** 
my  own  he.irtv  personal  concurrence.'"  ■  ^ 

To  this  Lieutenant-General  Grant  replied :  "  Mr.  Proldi-nt.  I  accept  the  commission  with  fntltiMli  *»  *     B  S^^ 
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ck  had  been  relieved  of  that  command  "  at  his  own  request,"  and  assigned 
t  duty  as  "  chief  of  staff  of  the  army," ' 

General  Grant  made  a  Hying  visit  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Array  of 
le  Potomac,  and  then  started  for  the  West,  to  make  arrangements  for 
laugurating  the  grand  campaign  of  the  spring  of  1864.  At  Nashville  he 
sued  the  following  modest  order  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  dated  "  Ilead-quar- 
;rB  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  State?": — 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  following  order  of  the  President : — 

■EtmcDTiTii  Miinios,  WtlnisOTON.  A'oe«n**r10. 1S6I. 
'  Cflder  the  authority  of  tlie  Act  of  Congress  to  appiijiit  to  the  grade  of  Lien- 
nant-General  in  the  Army,  of  March  1,  1864,  Li eiiten ant-General  Clysses  S.  Grant, 
'nited  States  Army,  is  Appointed  to  the  cuminand  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Abba  It  *u  Ijncolk.' 

assume  command  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Head-quarters  will 
M  in  the  field,  and,  until  further  orders,  will  be  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  There  will  be  an  office  head-quarters  in  Washington,  to  which 
Wl  official  communications  will  be  sent,  except  those  from  the  army  where 
'4e  head-quarters  are  at  the  date  of  their  address." 

General  Grant  spent  the  remainder  of  Jlarch  and  a  greater  portion  of  April 
I  making  arrangements  for  the  decisive  campaigns  which  followed,  the  grand 
■ographical  objectives  being  Riehmonil  and  Atlanta,  and  the  prime  object 
'  deatructiou  or  capture  of  the  two  principal  armies  of  the  Conspirators, 
*  Under  Lee  and  the  other  under  Johnston.  To  General  Meade,  as  c 
iclerof  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
'"t  assigned  the  task  of  conquer- 

I-ec  ami  taking  Richmond,  and  to 
'■"Ian  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
lUering  Johnston  and  taking 
fHit-a.  In  these  two  generals 
■*it  rejiosed  the  most  perfect  con- 
*>co,  and  was  not  disappointed. 

*iiade  his  hoad-qiiarlers  thence- 
■^  With  the  Army  of  tiie  Potomac, 
^  gave  to  Meade  the  help  of  his 
_r»8el  and  the  prestige  of  his  name ; 
*'^  Sherman,  who  was  appointed 
Succeed  Grant  in  the  command 
tile  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 

**Ppi,  with  Major-General  J,  B.  ^^^^  ^  hcfhmbos 

■**herson   as    commander   of  the 

Partment  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee,'  was  left  to  his  ow 
*^*^r  general  but  explicit  orders  from  the  Licutcnant-General, 
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Meanwhile  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond  made  the  most  frantic  eforts 
to   avert  their  impending  doom.     They  heard  with  dismay  of  the  gigantic 
preparations  making  by  the  Government  against  them.     They  keenly  realized 
tlic  fact  that  in  the  wide  world  tliey  had  no  sympathizing  friend  among  the 
rulers,  to  speak  a  word  of  substantial  comfort,  excepting  the  Pojhj  of  Kome,' 
whose  power  to  help  was  less  than  nothing.     They  knew  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world,  unbiassed  by  pelf-interest,  was  against  their  caose. 
They  saw  England,  from  which  they  had  hoped  most,  virtually  laughing 
at  their  calamity,  and  its  people  offering  no  other  aid  than  such  as  the  greed 
of  traffic  might  supply  for  a  full  equivalent  of  profit ;  *  and  they  belield  with 
the  greatest  concern  the  despondency  of  their  own  dupes  and  victims  lii'ithm 
the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.     It  was  vitally  imi>ortant   to  speak  to  the 
latter  words  of  encouraGrement.     Truth  could  furnish   none.      So  Jeifcrson 
Davis,  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  usual,  issued  an  address  to  the  troops  in  the 
field  early  in  February,  and  the  members  of  "Congress"  at  Richmond  pat 
forth  a  long  epistle  "to  the  Peoj)le  of  the  Confederate  States,"  both  of 
which,  undeniable  facts  warrant  us  in  saying  were  deceptive  and  nntrathfiil 
in  the  highest  degree.     They  were  filled  with  the  most  artful  misrepresenta- 
tions of  events  in  the  past  and  current  history  of  the  war. 

Davis  assured  his  poor  conscri[)t8  that  they  were  patriotic  volunteers, 
and  that  "the  pulse  of  the  people  beat  in  unison  with  theirs;"  and  he  com- 
pared their  ''''  apoiitmicouH  and  loianlmous  offer  of  their  lices  far  th^  diftMt 
of  their  coimtry^  with  the  halting  and  reluctant  service  of  the  inerceDarie*,'* 
who  were  "purchased  by  the  enemy  at  the  price  of  higher  bounties  than 
have  hitherto  been  known  in  war."  lie  assured  them  that  "  debt,  taxation, 
repetition  of  heavy  drafts,  dissensions  occasioned  by  the  strife  for  power,  br 
the  pursuit  of  the  spoils  of  office,  by  the  thirst  for  the  j)lunder  of  the  pabiic 
treasury,  and,  above  all,  the  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  must  tell  witk 
feaiful  force  uj)on  the  overstrained  energies  of  the  enemy.  Ilis  campaign  of 
1 8(54,"  he  said,  "  must,  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources  of  men  and 

*  See  papc  47. 

3  On  th(>  1st  of  April,  1864,  Lord  Lyons,  the  Rritish  minister  at  Washington,  forwarded  to  Jefferson  Dirtk 
bj  permission  of  our  Goremnivnt,  a  letter  from  Earl  Uiissi'M,  the  Hriti^h  Foreign  Secretory,  In  wbleb,iBfl* 
name  of  "^  her  MaJesty^s  Uuverntnent,^  he  protested  ugaint>t  the  further  procuring  of  pirate  veaiels  viiUi  Ai 
British  dominions  by  the  Confederates.    After  courti-onsly  reciting  facts  connected  with  the  matter,  Kori 
said  :  '*  Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty's  Government  protests  and  remonstrates  against  aflrteAv 
efforts  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Confe<leruto  States,  or  the  authorities  or  agenta.tlMfwC 
build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  or  to  purcliasc,  or  cause  to  be  purchased,  any  such  vcAsels  as  those  styled 'isM*' 
any  other  vessels  to  be  used  for  war  purposes  against  the  United  States,  or  against  any  country  with  vkBAf 
United   Kingdom  is  at  pvoce  and  on  terms  of  amity ;  and   her  Mi^esty^s  Government  farther  praM  ^ 
remonstrate  against  all  acts  in  vi«»latlon  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  realm.^ 

Those  words,  fjom  one  who  personally  and  as  the  representative  of  the  British  Govemroent,  had ;n*> ii* 
insurgents  all  the  ''aid  and  comfort*^  a  wise  business  prudence  would  allow,  kindled  the  hottest  iiidifnstiai''^ 
Conspirators,  and  Jefferson  Davis  instructed  one  of  his  assistants  (Burton  N.  Harrison)  to  reply  that  it '*»«■'**•      fl  i 
fnconsisti'nt  with  the  dignity  of  the  position  he  [J.  Davis]  fills  as  Chief  Ma^strate  of  a  natitn  coOfrt'V*     B . 
population  of  more  than  twelve  millions,  occupying  a  territory  many  times  larger  than  the  UDlUdCif'i^     B  ' 
and  possessing  resources  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  to  iB"*^    ^b^ 
attempt  <»f  Earl  Russell  to  ignore  the  actual  existence  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  to  conteni|itao«<f  ^' 
them  "  so-called,''  to  pass  without  a  protest  and  a  remonstrance.    The  President,  therefore,  doei  pw**  *^ 
remonstnite  against  this  studieii  insult;  and  he  instructs  me  to  say  that  in  fhtare  any  doeamentiii  whiekN'^ 
be  rei>eated  will  be  relumed  unanswere<l  and  unnoticed."*     The  scribe  of  the  irata  **  President*  addsk:  "^* 
indeed,  her  Majesty's  G^ivernment  sincere  in  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  maintain  nontrall^.  th0  FW"*     B  '*, 
would  not  but  fet-l  that  they  would  neither  be  Just  nor  gallant  to  allow  the  snbjogatlon  of  a  nation  Hkti^^ 
fe<lerate  States,  by  such  a  barbarous,  despotic  race  as  are  now  attempting  iL^ 

'  ComjMire  this  with  the  fact  mentioned  on  {loire  97,  that  by  a  late  act  of  the  Confoderata  **Ooapi«M,*''*'{     I  *^.^'^ 

-bodied  white  man.  nf  nn>iu<r1tM^d  ninv  in   thn  rVinfi*dArapir   xbaa  to  hA  MinftlddrKd  **ifL  tk*  imiliiaritMf^^       B  Vi 


V 


."Art 


able-bodied  white  man,  of  prescribed  age,  in  the  Confederacy,  was  to  be  considered  **in  tJU  miUiartftf^^     |  ^^i. 
and  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  deserter  if  not  found  there. 


h;. 
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money,  be  far  less  formidable  than  those  of  the  last  two  years."  The 
address  of  the  "Congress"  was  a  most  notable  example  of  a  few  men 
**  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority  "  by  usurpation,  and,  conscious  of  their 
wickedness  and  weakness,  trying  to  shield  themselves  from  popular  wrath 
for  carrying  on  a  useless  struggle,  and  sacrificing  all  other  interests  for  one — 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  slave-holding  Oligarchy — by  a  shameful  perver- 
sion of  the  plainest  truth.  In  that  address  they  sought  to  make  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  the  innocent  party,  and,  with  an  amazing  affront  to  the 
common  sense  of  their  people  and  mankind,  after  saying,  "  the  red  glare  of 
battle  kindled  at  Sumter  dissipated  all  hopes  of  peace,  and  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  arrayed  in  hostility  against  each  other " — an  act  originating 
wholly  with  the  Conspirators — they  said,  "  We  charge  ths  responsibility  of 
this  war  on  the  United  States,  .  .  .  The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
was  wickedly,  and  against  all  our  protests,  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  forced  upon  us." 

Before  considering  the  great  campaigns  of  the  principal  armies,  let  us 
notice  other  important  movements  in  the  country  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  beyond  that  stream. 

"When  General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  Rosecrans,  he 
left  General  McPhereon  in  command  at  Vicksburor.'     That  officer  soon  found 
the  Confederates  swarming  again  upon  the  railway  ninning  north  and  south 
in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  so,  at  the  middle  of  October,  he  took  the 
divisions  of  Tuttle  and  Logan,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  and  pushed  out 
in  the  direction  of  Canton,  where  the  heaviest  force  was  concentrating.'    He 
was  soon  met,  afler  crossing  the  Big  Black,  by  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry, 
under  General  Wirt  Adams,  with  ample  infantry  supports.     After  pushing 
these  back  some  distance,  he  found  himself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  superior 
force,  some  of  which  had  hastened  down  from  Grenada,  and  some 
had  come  even  from  distant  Mobile.    Deeming  it  imprudent  to  give  '  ^^  ^^ 
battle,  McPhersen  retreated"  to  Vicksburg  by  way  of  Clinton. 

Forrest,  meanwhile,  with  about  four  thousand  men,  had  been  watching 

*n  opportunity  Xo  break  through  the  line  of  National  troops  then  holding  the 

Uemphis  and  Charleston  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  a  raid  in  Tennessee  in 

search  of  supplies.     The  repulse  of  McPherson  emboldened  him,  and  early 

^  December,  under  cover  of  demonstrations  at  Colliersville,  and  other  places 

^tween  Corinth  and  Memphis,  by  other  detacliments,  he  dashed  through  the 

/|^e   near  Salisbury,  east  of  Grand  Junction,  and  pushed  on  to  Jackson,  in 

Tennessee,  without  molestation.     There  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 

j^ends,  from  whose  plantations  he  drew  supplies,  and  from  whose  households 

^^  S'^ined  many  recruits.     He  made  Jackson  his  head-quarters,  and  sent  out 

^^•^ng  parties  in  various  directions  to  gather  up  cattle  and  other  supplies. 

i>ut»  liig  career  in  that  region  was  short.     General  Hurlbut   sent  out  troops 

Boon  after  Shcrm&n  left.  General  Hnrlbat^  then  in  command  in  West  Tennessee,  sent  out  raiding  parties 

1|.r^^^ry,  or  mounted  Infantrj.    Some  of  the  latter  were  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  Phillips,  of  the  Ninth 

»..  ^^  Infkntry,  and  detachments  of  the  former  were  led  bj  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  R.  M.  Wallace,  Fourth 

|l        tm^^^  *°^  Mi^Jor  D.  E.  Coon,  Second  Iowa  Cavalry.    They  swept  through  Northern  Mississippi  to  Orenada, 

L        ^Jj'*'*^'**"^  railway  Junction,  where,  on  the  16th  of  Augrust,  they  captured  and  destroyed  fifty  locomotives  and 

t*T^^  flye  hundred  cars  of  all  kinds  collected  there.    McPherson  had  sent  word  not  to  destroy  this  rolling 


\ 


^^^1  but  the  messenger  arrived  too  late  to  sare  it. 
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from  Columbus,  on  the  north,  and  from  Corinth,  on  the  south,  to  oppose  him, 
the  former  under  the  command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and  the  latter  com- 
posed of  General  Mower's  brigade  of  infantry  and  Colonel  Mizner  s  cavalry. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Prince,  moved 
out  from  Memphis  to  Bolivar.     Owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  these  st'V- 

eral  columns  could  not  co-operate,  and  Prince,  surrounded  by  a 
'  ^ses"^'     superior  force  near  Somerville" — a  thousand  to  his  five  hundrtd— 

barely  escaped  cai)ture,  with  a  considerable  loss.      J'orrest  was 
satisfied  that  a  web  of  danger  was  gathering  around  him  (for  Hurlbut  had  an 
ample  supply  of  troops  for  tlie  emergency),  and  sfarted  to  make  his  escape 
into  Mississippi.      Ilis  progress  was   slow,  for  the  streams   w^ere   brimfnL 
Ilurlbut's  troops  burned  the  bridges  in  his  track,  and  lie  liad  but  few  pon- 
toons with  him.     One  bridge — an  important  one,  near  Lafayette — was  left 
standing,  and  over  that  he  passed  with  a  large  drove  of  cattle  and  other 
plunder,  and  nearly  all  fresh  horses,  and  escaped  under  cover  of  an  attack  on 
Colliersville,  by  General  Kichardson.     This  attack  misled  Grierson,  who  was 
waiting  and  watching  for  Forrest  at  La  Grange;  and  the  wily  guerrilla  had 
too  much  the  start  when  Grierson,  properly  infoimed,  pressed  on  in  pursuit, 
to  be  easily  caught.     Grierson  gave  up  the  chase  at  Holly  Springs,  and  For- 
rest found  safetv  farther  south. 

Sherman  now  reappeared  in  Mississippi.  After  the  return  of  his  troops 
to  Chattanooija  from  Knoxville,  his  command  was  stationed  alonir  the  line 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  in  Northern  Alabama,  from  Scottt- 
boro'  to  Iluntsville.  There  he  remained  with  them  until  toward  the  closeof  • 
January,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Vicksburg,  to  command  an  expedition  that 
was  to  be  impelled  eastward  from  that  city  to  perfomi  such  service  for  the 
National  cause  as  circumstances  might  allow.  Its  first  object  was  to  strike 
Meridian  at  the  intersection  of  the  railway  from  Vicksburg,  in  the  directioi 
of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  another  from  Mobile  to  Connth.  A  further 
object  was  contemplated  in  the  destruction  of  the  great  Confederate  iron- 
founderies  in  Selma,  Alabama ;  also  in  a  march  upon  Mobile. 

Sherman  left  Vicksburg  on  the  3d  of  February  with  four  divisiona,  two 
each  from  the  corps  of  McPherson  and  Ilurlbut,  and  accompanied  by  those 
leaders  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops,  together  with  other  cavalry  snd 
infantry,  in  all  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  effective  men.*  His  whofc 
force  was  in  liglit  marching  order,  and  prepared  for  quick  movements,  ft 
marched  in  the  advance  with  McPherson's  corps.  lie  crossed  the  Big  BbA 
at  the  old  railway  bridge,  skirmished  some,  and  reached  Jackson  on  tht 

6th.*     Th(»rc  he  crossed  the  Pearl  River,  on  pontoons  left  bvthe 

*  Fob.    ISM.  '  JT  • 

Confederates  in  their  hasty  flight,  and  advanced  rapidly  through 
Brandon,  Morton,  and  other  towns  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  retoheJ 
^leridian,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  at  the  middfc 
of  the  month,  driving  General  Polk  across  the  Tombigbee,  8ome  di«tjn« 
eastward  of  that  town.  Notwithstanding  the  Bishop  had  nine  thoaMnl 
infantry,  under  Generals  French  and  Loring,  and  half  that  number  of  civ- 

•  These  were  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Ooneralft  Ventch  and  A.  J.  SmlUi,  of  Harlbat^  (Siztr«ntb)fiA^ 
and  of  Generals  Lejfgott  and  Crocker,  of  McPherson's  (Seventeenth)  corps;  a  brigade  of  carmliy,  andfr  I3rf**^ 
Win»U)W  :  a  brtsr^ide  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Chambers:  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  ander  CSi4>taln  Fwt<r(I^*^ 
Ohio,  of  McPherson's  bo<iy-(;uard) ;  two  pioneer  corps,  and  seven  batteries  of  light  artiUerj. 
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airy,  nnder  S.  D.  Lee,  Wirt  Adams,  and  Ferguson,  he  did  not  make  a  scriouB 
stand  anywhere. 

Sherman's  object  being  the  infliction  of  as  much  injury  upoii  the  Confed- 
erate cause  as  possible,  the  line  of  his  march  fi-ora"  Jackson  eastward,  pre- 
sented a  black  pathway  of  desolation.  No  public  property  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  spared.  The  statiou-honses  and  the  rolling 
Stock  of  the  railway  were  burned;  and  the  track  was 
torn  up,  aud  the  rails,  heated  by  the  burning  tics  cast 
into  heaps,  were  twisted  and  ruined,  and  were  often,  by 
bending  them  when  red-hot  around  a  sapling,  converted 
into  what  the  men  called  "  Jeff.  Davia'a  neck-ties." ' 

General  Sherman  had  made  arrangements  for  a  junc- 
tion of  his  forces  at  Meridian  with  a  division,  chiefly  of 
horsemen,  that  was  to  be  sent  from  Memphis,  under  Gen-  . 
eral  W.  S,  Smith,  then  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Division  " 
of  the  Alississtppi.  His  troops  consisted  of  about  seven 
thousand  cavalry,'  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  a  respecta- 
ble artillery  force.  Brigadier-General  Grieraon  was 
placed  under  his  command.  These  troops  were  called  in  from  Middle  Ten- 
nessee and  Xorthern  Mississippi,  and  concentrated  at  Colliersville,  twenty- 
four  miles  east  of  Memphis.  Smith  was  ordci'cd  to  be  at  Meridian  on  the 
10th  of  February,  but  for  some  reason  he  did  not  leave  Colliersville  until  the 
Ilth,  when  he  pushed  across  the  country  as  rapidly  as  possible,  crossed  the 
Tallahatchie  River  at  New  Albany  without  opposition,  and  moved  on  to 
Okolona,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway.  Then  they  pressed  southward, 
along  the  line  of  that  road,  toward  Meridian.  Colonel  Grierson  was  sent  to 
threaten  Columbus,  while  Smith,  with  the  main  body,  moved  on  toward 
West  Point,  tearing  up  the  railway  track,  and  burning  neaily  a  million 
bushels  of  com,  and  about  two  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  Negroes  flocked 
to  his  lines  by  hundreds,  mounted  on  the  horses  and  mules  of  their  masters, 
welcoming  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  becoming,  necessarily,  great  incum- 
brances. 

On  the  20th  of  February,"  Smith  was  met  hv  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
combined  forces  of  Forrest,  Lee,  and  Chalmers,  not  far  from  West  _ 
Point,  and  nearly  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Meridian.  Their 
number  he  supposed  to  be  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  and  comparatively 
fresh.  Feeling  himself  unable,  with  his  inferior  force  and  the  living  incum- 
brances with  which  he  was  burdened,  to  cope  with  his  adversaries,  he  ordered 
I  retreat.  The  Confederates  (who  were  really  only  about  three  thousand 
in  number,  under  Forrest)  followed  him  closely,  and  stnick  him  heavily  at 
Okolona,  where,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  he  lost  five   guns.     He  pushed 
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steadily  on  toward  Memphis  as  rapidly  as  possible,  skirmishing  frequently, 

but  found  no  formidable   assailants   after   crossinjj   the  Tallahatchie.    lie 

reached  Mem])hi8  late  in  the  evening  of  the  25th,*  afVer  marchin? 

Feb    1864.  o  7  o 

that  day  about  fifty  miles.  Although  the  chief  object  uf  the 
expedition  was  not  accomplished,  Smith  had  inflicted  heavy  injuries  npoo 
the  Confedenites ;  and  during  the  thirteen  days  of  marcliing  and  skirmisb- 
ing — a  march  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles — he  lost  only  about  two  hun- 
dred men.  But  the  remainder  were  worn  down  and  ^lispirited,  and  one-third 
of  them  were  dismounted. 

Expecting  Smith  at  Meridian  every  hour,  Sherman  remained  there  several 
days,  during  which  time  he  laid  that  town  in  ashes,  w^th  the  arsenal,  several 
buildings  containing  commissary  stores,  and  all  the  railway  property  them 
"  We  staid  at  Meridian  a  week,"  said  Sherman  in  a  dispatch  to  General 
Grant,*  "  and  made  the  most  complete  destruction  of  the  railroads 
ever  beheld — south  below  Quitman,  east  to  Cuba  Station,  twenty 
miles  north  to  Laud(;r(lale  Springs,  and  west,  all  the  way  back  to  Jacksoa'' 
By  this  work  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished; 
but  Smith's  failure  to  reach  Meridian,  and  so  give  Sherman  ample  cavaliT, 
prevented  the  infliction  of  tenfold  more  injury.     Without  that  cavalry,  Sher- 
man  did  not  think  it  ]n-udent  to  go  farther,  nor  remain  at  Meridian,  so  be 
retraced  his  steps  leisurely  back  to  Canton,  where  lie  arrived  on  the  26tli, 
with  four  hundred  prisoners,  a  thousand  white  Unionist  refugees,  and  ahoot 
five  thousand  negroes  of  all  ages.      He  reported  his  own  loss  during  the 
whole  expedition  at  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  men. 

During  that  raid,  Sherman  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property,  aod 
spread  dismay  throughout  the  Confederacy  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Savan- 
nah.    When  he  first  started,  Watts,  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 

r  Feb.  6.        . 

issued  an  appeal'  to  the  people  of  that  State,  and  called  npon 
them  to  turn  out  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.     General   Polk  tele- 
graphed**  to  General  D.  Maury,  commander  at  Mobile,  that  Sber 
man  was  marching  from  Morton  on  that  city,  when  the  non-coiD- 
bat  ants  were  requested  to  leave  it;  and  it  was  believed,  when  he  was  at 
Meridian,  that  both  Selma  and  IMobile  would  be  visited  by  him.    Grat 
relief  was  felt  when  he  turned  his  face  westward,  leaving  Meridian  a  heap 
of  smoldering  embers.     When  the  writer,  in  April,  1866,  passed  over  th* 
line   of  Sherman's  raid  from  Jackson  to  Meridian,  two  years  before,  tl* 
marks  of  his  desolating  hand  were  seen  everywhere.     Meridian  waa  th« 
only  a  little  villag(»,  mostly  of  nide  cabins.     When  a  fellow-passenger  in  tk< 
cars,  who  was  the  mayor  of  that  "  city,"  and  also  county  judge,  wasasW 
by  the  writer,  whether  Sherman  injured  the  place  much,  he  replied,  witi 
emphasis  :  "  Injured  !     Why  he  took  it  with  him  !"     It  was  almost  liteiaflj 
so,  for  when  he  turned  back  a  strong  east  wind  was  blowing,  and  smole 
ashes — almost  all  that  remained  of  the  ruined  town — were  wafted  in 
direction  of  the  march  of  the  army  toward  VicksburgJ 

>  The  fttim  of  injury  done  to  the  Confcdorntes  during  Sherinan^s  raid,  Including  that  of  8inilb,uda' 
dition  which  Porter  sont  siinultaoeoasly  to  attaclc  Yazoo  City  and  distract  the  CoofedermtM,  may  ba  ati^  ^^ 
general  terras  as  follows:  The  destruction  of  150  miles  of  railway,  67  bridges,  700  trestlet,  90  iQOOOnrii*^^ 
car*,  several  thounnnd  bales  of  cotton,  several  steam  milK  and  over  2,000.000  bnshels  of  eon.    Ab*  *^^ 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  over  8.000  nefrroes  and  refugees  followed  the  varions  oolnmns  \miek  to  VWRik** 

The  expedition  sent  to  Tazoo  City  consisted  of  some  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenuit  Owen,  and  a< 
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When  Greneral  Jolinston,  then  at  Dalton,  in  Northern  Georg^ia  (where 
the  railway  up  from  Atlanta  forks,  the  left  to  Chattanooga  and  the  right  to 
Cleveland),  in  command  of  Bragg's  army,  heard  of  Sherman's  advance  on 
Meridian,  and  perceived  that  (ieneral  Polk  and  his  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
not  likely  to  impede  his  marcli  to  Rome,  Selma,  Mobile,  or  wheresoever  he 
liked,  he  sent  two  divisions  of  Hardee's  coi*ps,  under  Generals  Stewart  and 
Anderson,  to  assist  the  prelate.  Tlie  w^atchful  Grant,  then  in  command  at 
Chattanooga,  quickly  discovered  the  movement  and  perceived  its  aim,  and 
at  once  put  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General  Palmer, 
in  motion  *  to  counteract  it.  These  troops  moved  directly  upon  *  ^i^*^' 
Dalton.  The  divisions  of  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Johnson,  and 
Baird  marched  along  the  direct  road  to  that  place,  passing  to  the  left  of  the 
Chickamauga  battle-ground  and  over  Taylor's  Ridge ;  and  Stanley's  division, 
under  General  Crufts,  which  had  been  in  camp  at  Cleveland,  moved  down 
from  the  latter  place  farther  to  the  left,  and  joined  the  other  three  l)etween 
Ringgold  and  Tunnel  Ilill.  Tlien  the  whole  column  pressed  forward, 
driving  the  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Wheeler,  before  them,  who  made  a 
stand  at  Tunnel  Hill  Ridge,  a  short  distance  from  the  village.  There  a  line 
of  log  breastworks  stretched  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  a  battery  of 
four  pieces  was  planted  in  a  commanding  position.  These  were  opened 
upon  the  advancing  column,  but  were  soon  silenced  by  the  Second  Minnesota 
and  Nineteenth  Indiana  Batteries,  when  Wheeler,  finding  his  position  flanked 
by  troops  under  General  Morgan  and  Colonel  Hambright,  fell  back. 

It  was  now  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  Nationals 
passed  on,  Morgan  and  Colonel  D.  McCook  in  advance,  keeping  up  a  close 
pursuit  of  Wheeler,  and  at  five  o'clock*  approached  the  range  of 
hills  called  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  one  of  which,  near  Dalton,  rises 
into  a  lofty  peak,  called  Buzzard's  Roost.     Tlirough  a  deep  gorge  in  that 
ridge  the  railway  and  turnjuke  passed.     It  was  a  strong  defensive  position, 
and  there  the  Confederates  made  another  stand.     They  kept  up  a  furious 
cross-fire  from  six  guns  until  dark,  when  Morgan  and  McCook  advanced, 
took  position  in  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  and  held  it  until  morning,  when  it 
"Was  found  that  the  Confederates  were  still  retreating;  toward  Dalton. 

The  Nationals  moved  on  into  Rocky  Face  Valley,  skirmishing  heavily, 
but  continually  pushing  their  advei'saries,  until  they  reached  a  point  which, 
if  held  by  the  Unionists,  would  make  a  descent  into  the  Dalton  Valley  com- 
paratively easy.     There  the  Confederates  made  a  stand,  jvith  the  evident 
^©termination  to  resist  to  the  last.     A  hill  in  the  center  of  the  vallcv,  on 
^hich  they  were  posted,  was  the  key-]>oint  of  the  position.     General  Palmer 
**et€?rniined  to  carry  it.     To  (Tcneral  Turchin  the  task  was  committed.    With 
JP^^inion  of  liis  briijade  (Eleventh,  Eiirhtv-ninth,  and  Ninotv-second  Ohio, 
nd     Kighty-second  Indiana)  he  advanced  through  a  wood,  and  forming  his 
^^^^o-line  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  be  carried,  pressed  rapidly  forward.     A 
^^^"^'y  battle  instantly  opened.     The  Unionists  swej)t  steadily  up  the  hill, 

■■    ^^*^T»a,  under  Colonel  Osband.    They  did  not  then  capture  the  place,  but  Inflicted  considerable  damage,  and 

^^^*»e^fj  with  a  loM  of  not  more  than  50  men.     Yazoo  City  wos  soon  afterward  occupie*!  by  a  Union  force, 

^J^lKfc^ed  of  the  Eighth  Louisiana  and  200  of  the  Seventh  Mississippi  colored  troops,  and  the  Eleventh  Illinois. 

^  ^'ore  attacked  by  a  superior  foire  on  the  5th  of  March.     A  desfierate  fight  ensued.    The  assailants  wore 

^^^y  driven  away  by  some  re-enforcements  from  below,  and  soon  afterward  the  town  was  evacuated.    The 

vtt\t)u  loss  in  this  struggle  was  180.    That  of  the  Confederates  was  about  the  same. 

Vol.  ni.— 16 
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drove  the  Confederates  fvam  tt,  mid  planted  the  Xational  .standard  on  in 
urcBt,  The  triumph  was  momentary.  The  Confederates  rallied  half  vij 
down  tliG  other  Hide  of  t}iu  hill,  anil,  supported  by  re^uforccmeiits,  relunin) 
to  the  attai'k  with  ovcrwhehning  numbers,  and  drove  Tiirchhi  from  his  jiriit 
The  Xfttionak  fell  ba<-k,  aud  Palmer,  finding  his  advei-Miriea  gathering  ii 
much  larger  force  liiati  his  own  in  his  front,  and  hovering  on  his  flanks,  and 
informed  that  Jolinstou,  on  liearing  of  Shcrmuii's  retreat  from  Meridian,  liad 


orderi'd  back  the  divisions  of  Hardee  sent  to  re-enforce  Polk,  ho  thooifiitb 
pntdent  to  n;trcat  to  Tiiimcl  IlilL  This  was  done  at  once,  and  on  the  lOik 
of  March  his  command  took  post  at  Uinggold.  In  this  tihort  canijtaign  ibt 
Nationals  lost  three  hundred  .ind  lit>y  kiiled  and  wounded,  and  the  Coofed- 
crates  about  two  hnndrcd. 

Tile  splicrc  of  General  Foni'st's  ditties  wore  at  this  time  enlarared,  and  tliW 
imjiortaiicc  iiici'cased.  He  was  acknowied^wl  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  dariB* 
and  skilUiil  of  jhc  Confederate  leaders  in  the  Went,  notwithslaiidinsj  bf 
was  subordinate  to  S.  I).  Lee,  Coniinandcr-in-Chief  of  the  monnteil  inw 
in  that  region.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  aivl 
ihe  serviec  in  which  he  was  engajj;ed  ]iarto<ik  more  of  the  eliaracter  '"f 
guerrilla  than  of  regnlar  warfare.  It  iK'ing  evident  that  there  would  I*  » 
^rcat  struggle  between  the  opposing  troo]is  in  Xorthem  Georgia,  belo* 
Chaltanoiiga,  Fon-est  was  chai'ged  with  the  e]>ecial  duty  of  kocping  th( 
National  forces  then  on  the  line  of  the  Mississip|ii,  from  Vicksbotg  to  Cairo, 
employed,  anil  prevent  their  rc-cMifinving  the  army  opi>osed  to  Johnston,  h 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  ForiTSf,  taking  advantage  of  the  withdra«l 
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of  troops  from  Vicksburg,  to  assist  General  Banks  in  another  expedition 
against  Texas,  started*  on  another  raid  into  Tennessee  a  few 
days  after  Palmer  fell  back  from  before  Dalton.     He  extended  it    *  ^J^  ^^ 
into  Kentucky,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  of  feeling 
and  action  among  the  chief  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  he  marked  it,  on  liis 
part,  with  a  most  inhuman  spirit  toward  the  negro  soldiers  in  the  Union 
army,  and  the  white  troops  associated  with  them.     The  ferocity  of  the  Con- 
spirators had  been  bridled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their  fears  and  tlie  sugges- 
tions of  expediency ; '  but  men  in  the  field,  like  Forrest,  ready  and  willing 
to  carry  the  black  flag*  at  any  time,  and  especially  so  against  negro  troops, 
found  occasions  to  exercise  it  whenever  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  might  be 
found. 

Forrest  led  about  five  thousand  troops  on  his  great  raid.  He  swept 
rapidly  up  from  Northern  Mississippi  into  West  Tennessee,  rested  a  little 
at   Jackson,  and  then  pushed  on*  toward  Kentucky.     He  sent 

.  .  ,  ,  '  March  28. 

Colonel   P'aulkner  to   capture  Union   City,  a  foitified   town  at 
the   junction   of  railways   in   the  northwestern   part  of   Tennessee,   then 
garrisoned  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Eleventh  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Hawkins.     Faulkner  appeared  before  the  town  on 

c  March. 

the  24th,'  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Hawkins  refused.  Faulk- 
ner attacked,  and  was  repulsed,  when,  on  renewing  his  deman<l  for  surrender, 
Hawkins  made  no  further  resistance,  but  gave  up  the  post,  contrary  to  the 
earnest  desires  of  his  men.  He  suiTcndered  the  garrison,  about  two  hundred 
horses,  and  five  hundred  small-arms.  At  that  moment  General  Brayman, 
who  had  come  down  from  Cairo,  was  within  six  miles  of  Union  City,  with 
an  ample  force  for  Hawkins's  relief. 

This  conquest  opened  an  easy  way  for  the  possession  of  Hickman,  on  the 
Mississippi.  A  small  Confederate  force  occupied  that  town.  Meanwhile, 
Forrest  moved  with  Buford's  division  directly  from  Jackson  to  Paducah,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  in  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  Buford  and  General  A.  P. 
Thompson.  Paducah  was  then  occupied  by  a  force  not  exceeding  seven 
hundred  men,'  under  the  command  of  Colonel  S.  G.  Hicks ;  and  when  word 
came  that  Forrest  was  approaching  in  heavy  force,  that  officer  threw  his 
troops  into  Fort  Anderson,  in  the  lower  suburbs  of  the  town.  Before  this, 
Forrest  appeared **  with  three  thousand  men  and  four  guns,  and, 
after  making  a  furious  assault  and  meeting  with  imexpected 
resistance,  he  made  a  formal  demand  for  its  surrender,  and  with  it  a 
threat  of  a  massacre  of  the  whole  garrison  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  and 
the  carrying  of  the  works  by  storm.*     To  this  savage  demand  Hicks  gave  a 

»  See  page  229. 

*  The  shallow  Reanregord  was  continually  anxious  to  make  the  war  as  ferocious  as  possible.  Wo  have  already 
Botined  (note  1,  pa^re  295,  Tolnme  II.)  bis  coincidence  of  opinions  with  ''Stonewall*^  Jackson,  that  "the  time 
htui  come  for  raising  the  bbck  tia?.''  In  a  letter  to  William  Porcher  Miles,  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  South 
Carolina  Conspirators  (see  chapter  IV.,  volume  I.),  dated  at  "Charleston,  October  13,  1S62,*'  Beauregard  said : 
**  Has  the  bill  for  the  execution  of  Abolition  prisonccs,  after  January  next,  been  passed  ?  Do  It ;  and  England 
will  be  stirred  Into  action.  It  U  high  time  to  proclaim  the  black  Jittg  after  that  period.  Let  the  execution  be 
^pith  the  garrote. — O.  T.  Beaureoabd." 

'  They  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Sixteenth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  under  Mojor  Barnes;  of  the  One  Hundred 
«u«I  Twenty-second  Illinoi^  Major  Chopman.  and  nearly  three  hundred  colored  artillerists  (First  Kentucky), 
nnder  Colonel  Ounninsrham. 

*  The  followinir  Is  a  copy  of  the  ferocious  summons:  "  Having  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  carry  your  works 
and  reduce  the  pl.ico,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  effasion  of  l;lood,  I  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and 
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Figlitiiij^  wai 

heard 

J'eoetii  aud  fun 


flat  refusal,  when  tlie  assault  was  i-eiieweJ  witli  increased  vigor,  while  other 
jKii'tiuns  of  yori'eat'H  coiiiniaiul  were  pliii)cleriti<r  and  buriiiii<;  la  tlic  town. 
I  kqit  np  !ill  iho  afternoon,  and  the  crai'k  of  musketry  via 
idni^ht.  TIii.'  {rarrison  were  niiilorially  aided  by  tbe  gun-tioatt 
e  /^»ip,  whiuh  siielledthe  buildinsis  witliiii  mu»kcC  range  of  the 
fort,  in  wliieli  the  Confederate  sharp- 
shootei-s  swarmed,'  Satisfied  thit 
lie  coidd  not  carry  the  tort  by  stonn, 
Forrest  lingert-d    alKiut    tbe    phn 

Biimetbing  'would  tin 
up  to  liis  advantage,'  when,  hoario^ 
of  tlie  ajiproacb  iVom  Cairo  v( 
rt'-enforceinenta  tV)r  tbe  garriiWQ,  bf 
decamjK'd,  having  lost,  it  was  wti- 
mated,  over  tliree  hniidred  men, 
kilh'd     and     wounded.  (iientri) 

Tlionijison    was  torn   in    pieces  br 
a  shell   that   passed    tbrougli  liini. 
Other  officers  were  killed  or  nuimoi 
».  B.  FoiinMi.  '^^  Union  loss  was  fourteen  kilW 

and  fortv-six  wounded.  i 

Forrest  w;is  gieatly  eliagrined  hy  the  fuihii-u  of  Ins  arms  and  bis  trictm  | 
at  I'adncali,  and,  hastening  liaek  to  Tennessee,  lie  sought  more  euccesfln! 
Puy^oynicnl  for  botli  in  an  atlaek  u]ion  Fort  Pillow,  ou  the  Mississippi 
abuvfr-il  em  pills.'  That  post  was  tlieii  gari-isoned  by  about  five  buiidnil 
an.l  fitly  men,  inclndinii  offieei-s,  niKlcr  the  eouimand  of  llajor  L.  F.  ISftth. 
Two  linndifd  and  si.\ty-lu-o  of  tlie  soldiers  were  cwloR-d,  under  the  iniiw- 
diate  coinminid  of  ibijor  Hootli,  and  the  remainder  were  white,  oinnmanded 
by  :Major  ^Y.  F.  I!radf..rd.'  IJooih  ranke.l  Dradfiml,  and  held  chief  co» 
mand.  The  regular  garrison  stationed  at  Fort  Pillow  had  K-en  withdnn 
toward  the  ctiise  of  January,  to  aeeompany  ( leneral  Sherman  in  his  cijwii- 


•fniltt 


<.  II.  F.MII 


'o/tcar;  l-Hflii' 
FATUffpi  by  111* 


irajt;  slwXitrUI.'nutiHilMn. 

*  At  T^lnmU,  u  rlwuhm-,  FunvKrs  rumlupt  wns  nuirknt  b;  bwl  tdth.  Ila  luat  ulTutifs  ft  Uifc' 
trace  (u  {iln  [KHillnBl  f>ir  hli  iiii>n  ni>c  ••IhonlM  utialnablu;  uiil  wb.-n  UK  Kimirn  inil  cLiIiIrd  wniu  > 
riT<'r-alili>  tu  mni  •iicr  will  Ftni]H!  ilunfnr  lieniR  )1ir  Ixnnlinnlnii'nt  of  lb*  |ib>M,  liLtth>Fp->bnnlcnDli(>"l'*^ 
Ibem.  ™a  w  proUitni  IhinmsKuill  In  return,  (Iml  ii]ii>n  thn  nun-hiali.  Th«  Ciinfiitfrmtci  i.'tiiptiHd*' 
In  rmiilnr  (beir  llnca  u  Ibv]'  innroil  on  Ihr  fort.  •*  wiw  |>nir<v>tliix  la  tnkn  poslllnns.  irhlle  ibt  lif 'I 
woi  at  IbgriirliHuuirnniprlibr  iRirrlfon  InH'UhbDM  their fln-niBUilhrbllbli'UuutlnnU.  In  llilin'''^ 
■nuncr  r<>m»ttrlnl  tu  win  what  nil  TiWr<inl<liMta«wn|>1lih.— Report  ufaCiimuilttMof  C>iii«rM''^ 
MuBuriv  nt  Fort  Pllhiir. 

Oil  (be  mnmin;  ntlvr  Finrwl'ii  rrpulnrho  Irli"!  twlw  tuciUn  imnia  advuitafce  of  inwlllon  by  Iht  ■•■''' 
Biic  ,>t  IriiM.  t<>  rrnvw  hh  attack,  bul  ruh-iL  Jh-  |ir<>|>.Hf]  !•'•  '^vn  ncsntla-.lnni  Ibr  an  cnriu^  -I  pIMn 
lllckatoblhlnhuliaillwanthnntr  (o<tnH.  Tb<^n  bu  |.r<>|H>«>il  b  prlvstr  lnt<'rT!..Kwlth  nicki,  l>  <kM  1^' 
]alli-riv[>1<rd  hnwoulil  mrrt  F»ra->(.nrh  nwiiniKUilnl  by  tno  um<^Fr«  of  detlgiutid  mnk.  Tt  IUiT*i* 
Biatlv  nn  rpplr-.  nml,  bavinu  <al1»l  In  Gitcf  aiul  trlckory.  be  oullenl]'  wllhdrew. 

'Sm-IHIMiHTolnniell. 

'  Thi-*  triBfii  Rniiiirltnl  nnr  tinttnlinii  irf  th-  Slith  FnilMl  Slali'»  HniTj  ArUllnr  irf  C«l«iJ  f^ 
nnAoT  Major  ItiK>th;  nnd  nne  Hrilnn  .>r(li<>  f-iu.wi  I'tilin)  Smlr*  IJ^lii  Amllerr,  Culvreri;  an.1 «»  bi»H< 
the  Thlrtrpntb  T.-nnps-oo  Caniln'  (nhUf).  htLt  Mjj  .r  Brnminl. 
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to  Meridian,  and  these  had  been  sent  by  General  Ilurlbut  to  occupy  it, 
-liat  the  Confederates  might  not  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
fort  was  upon  a  higli  bluff,  with  a  deep  ravine  on  ca<^h  side ;  and  ite 
a-inent,  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  coiiBisted  of  two  O-pounders,  two 
'Oi»nder  liowitzerg,  and  two  lO-pounder  Parrott  guns. 
F'orrest  approached  Fort  Pillow  on  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  April,  and 
'X*^  sunrise  he  drove  in  the  pickets  and  began  an  assault.     A  sharp  battle 
i^«3,  and  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  )Iajor  Booth  was 
^«^._      Up  to  that  time  Rome  of  the  garrison  lia<l  been  gallantly  defending 
vorka  some  distance  from  the  fort.     Major  Bradford,  on  whom  the  com- 
<3.     devolved,  now  called  the  whole  force  within  the  fort,  and  gallantly 
atained  the  fight  imtil  past  noon,when  the  fire  of  both  parties  shtckened,  to 
w    the  guna  to  cool.    Alcanwhile,  the  gun-boat  Miuf  Er<t,  Captain  Marshall, 
1^  2Iis8issi]ipi  squad-  ---  -  -    -  _  —  - 

lying  near,  liad 
-tx  part  in  tlie  de- 
e^,  her  guns  directed 
tlic  indications  of 
•a.ls  at  the  fort,  by 
cli  they  were  made 
:-e  effective.  But  the 
jlit  of  the  bank  was 
I*  that  her  oflicieiicy 
*  impaii'ed,  for  tbe 
■*■(*;  derates,  when 
Ut'U  by  I.er  up  one 
me,  would  move  to 

other.  MW.S1. 

^ailing  to  make  any 

*"^ssion  on  the  fort,  Forrest  now  resorted  to  the  trick  of  a  flag  of  truce, 
Sain  some  advantage;  secretly.  He  sent  one  to  demand  an  unconditional 
*"«nder  of  the  post  within  twenty  minutes.  Bradford  askeil  for  an  hour, 
t  he  might  consult  with  his  officers  and  Captain  Marsliall,  of  the  Xew 
*-  Forrest  waited  awhile,  n\v\  then  sent  word  that  if  the  fort  was  not 
'^ndered  within  twenty  minutes  from  that  time  he  should  order  an 
*ult.  Bradford  refused,  and  prepared  for  another  stniggle.  Ikleanwhile, 
^^"CBt  had  carried  out  a  part  of  his  treacherous  and  cowardly  plan.  While 
'  negotiations  were  going  on,  he  had  sent  lai^e  numbers  of  the  troops 
**"*>  the  ravines  to  sheltered  positions  behind  bushes,  fallen  timbers,  and 
*i«3  buildings,  from  which  they  might  more  safely  and  effectually  fall  upon 
-   fort.    Captain  Marshall  caw  this  movement, but  did  not  fire  uixin  the  foe 

four,  should  they  succeed  in  taking  the  fort,  they  would  jilead  his  act  in 
*^t>ing  violation  of  the  flag,  as  an  excuse  for  any  atrocities  they  might  be 
^**s«l  to  commit. 

When  Forrest  received  Bradford's  refusal,  he  gave  a  signal,  and  his  con- 
"^led  men  sprang  from  the  hiding-places  they  had  so  treacherously  gained, 
^^,  with  the- cry  of  "No  quarter!"  pounced  upon  the  fort  at  different 
**lnt8,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  possession  of  it.  The  surprised  and 
l^ern-helmed  garrison  threw  down  their  arms,  and  many  of  them  attempted 
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to  escape  down  the  steep  bank  to  tlie  river,  or  to  find  concealment  and  relugi 
from  tlie  wratli  of  the  assailants  in  the  bashes,  or  among  the  fallen  timber 
The  conquerors  followed,  butchering  the  defenseless  fugitives  at  every  step 
In  the  fort  and  out  of  it  tlie  most  fiendish  atrocities  were  exhibited — ^atroei 
ties  which  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  war  between   civilized  men 
Soldiers  and  civilians — men,  women,  and  children,  white  anil   black — wort 
indiscriminately  slaughtered  by  methods   most  cruel.     The    massacre  cou- 
tinned  until  night,  and  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  when  "  at  least  thret 
hundred  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,"  and  the  ferocity  of  Forrest,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  chief  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  exhibited  in  his  8iim- 
nions  to  Hicks  at  Paducah,  was  fully  gratified.     Major  Bradford,  beinjr  a 
native  of  a  Slave-labor  State,  and  therefore  considered  a  '*  traitor  to  the 
South,"  was  reserved  for  a  special  act  of  barbarity.     While   on  his  nir 
toward  Jackson,  Tennessee,  the  day  after  the  Confederates   retreated  from 
Fort  Pillow,  he  was  led  about  fifty  yards  from  the  line  of  march,  and  then 
deliberately   murdered.      He   fell   dead,  pierced   with  three   miisket-halk' 
"  Forrest's  motto,"  said  Major  Charles  W.  Gibson,  of  his  comniand,  to  the 
writer,  was  :  '"  War  means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill — we  want  but  /tvjtrU- 
onersy^     By  his  foul  deed  at  Fort  Pillow,  Forrest  won  for  himself  an  irajier- 
ishable  record  of  infamv  in  the  annals  of  his  countrv,  as  dark  as  that  irained 
by   Hutler,  the   leader  of  the   Tories  and  Indians  in  the  massacre  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  during  the  Old  War  for  hidependence.' 


1  Testimony  of  one  of  Forrest's  men  before  a  Congressional  romraitteo.    8e«  the  Report  on  the  Mamaert 
at  Fort  Pillvvc. 

-  See  i»a(:o  C3S,  volume  IL 

3  "The  otileers  and  men  fteemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  devilish  work.     Men,  women,  and  cTrnebt^- 
dren,  wherever  tound,  witc  delibemtely  shot  down,  beati-n,  and  hacked  with  sabers     Some  of  the  eliiidrM>,P^ 
more  than  ten  years  uld,  %vere  forced  to  stand  up  nnd  face  their  murderers  while  heinf^  shot;  the  ilrk  «b4  Ai 
wounded  were  butchered  without  mercy  the  rebels  even  enterinisf  the  hospital  building;  and  dm^o;  thro  cBt 
to  be  shut,  or  killinir  them  as  thi>y  lay  then\  unublo  to  <»fTir  the  least  resistance.    All  over  the  hill-aide  th^  wfc 
of  inunler  was  jioin^  on;  numlM.TS  of  our  men  were  collected  in  lines  or  pronpa,  and  deliberateljr  sboL*  Tltf 
most  fiendish  cruelty  was  shown  toward  the  colored  i>eoplc.     ^' All  around  were  heard  cries  of  *No  qurtfff 
Kill  the  damned  niffjiers!    Shoot  Vm  down  I'  and  all  who  asked  for  mercy  were  answervd  by  the  mott  k**- 
taunts  and  sneers.    Some  were  s[>:ired  ft»r  a  tim(>,  to  bo  murdered  under  circumstanccb  of  the  greatest  cnvkT- 
.    .    .    .    One  ne^o,  who  had  bien  ordered  by  a  ri'bel  olllcer  to  hold  his  horse,  was  killed  bj  him  w^ki 
remounted;  another,  a  mere  child,  whom  an  t>flficer  ha<l  taken  up  behind  him,  was  seen  bjr  Chalmers (*»««'*' 
Chalmers  one  of  Forrest's  leiid«*r«],  who  at  once  ordered  the  officer  to  put  him  down  and  shoot  him,  wW<h  *» 
done."    They  burned  huts  and  tents  In  which  the  wounded  ha<l  sought  shelter,  and  were  still  in  them.   ~<^ 
man  was  deliberately  fastened  down  to  the  floor  ot  a  tent,  face  upward,  by  means  of  nails  driven  thmo^b  ^ 
clothinjr  an«i  into  the  boards  under  him,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  escafie,  and  then   th«  tent  set  «  •* 
Another  was  nailed  t«>  the  side  of  a  building  (»utside  of  the  fort,  and  then  the  building  set  on  Are  aodlMn''- 
....   These,  deeds  of  murder  and  cruelty  ceased  when  nij;ht  came  on,  only  to  be  renewed  the  next  XMf^ 
when  the  demons  carefully  souirht  amonsr  the  dead,  lying  about  in  all  directions,  for  any  «if  the  woonWr* 

alive,  and  th«>se  they  found  were  deliberately  shot Many  other  instances  of  equally  atrorloaf  cntlf 

mit;ht  be  enumeratetl,  but  your  committee  feel  eom])elle«l  to  refniin  fn»m  giving  hero  more  of  the  hesft-*iefc* 
ini:  details,  and  refer  to  the  st4itements  contained  in  the  voluminous  testimony  herewith  submitted.'*— K«l* 
of  Messrs.  Wade  and  (Iimk-Ii,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Joint  Committee  o/CongreM  onths  Conduct  and  £tt*^ 
JitnrfH  of  the  War.  This  committee  visited  Fort  Pillow  two  weeks  after  the  massacrv,  and  made  a  tk*«6* 
investigation.  They  t«M»k  the  testimony  of  a  larjje  number  of  eye-witnesses  and  sniferers,  all  of  whtck  wiii*^ 
mittcd  to  Con^rress. 

General  S.  1).  I^'e,  F<»rrest"8  chief,  after  denying  the  truth  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  nnderlw*** 
show,  by  the  moat  feeble  special  ple:ulin^,  that  the  m:issacn»  was  justifiable,  especially  on  the  grouml  UmJ"** 
of  the  soldiers  wen;  of  ''a  s<*rvile  race  ;"  and  said,  without  i>reti>nding  to  cite  an  instance  of  sooh  atrodty**^ 
civili7,e<l  nations,  "I  respectfully  refer  you  to  hlst«»ry  for  numerous  instances  of  indiscriminate  slaagkw'^ 
suceessftil  assault,  even  under  less  aggravated  circumstances.'" — L«'tter  of  9.  D.  Lee,  June  28,  lS6t  Tk*  !*•* 
of  Forrest  afterward  attempted  to  avert  from  him  the  scorn  of  mankind,  by  alleging  that  he  was  not  is  !■*'' 
fliate  command,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  massacn-.  Confederate  reports  silenced  tbe  fhliefcos^'? 
sayini;:  "Crenerals  Forrest  and  Chalmers  lioth  entered  the  fort  from  opposite  sides,  «<M»i»/IVm«<Mi#/y,  sad ssisA- 
criminate  slauffht«'r  f«)llowed.  One  hurulretf  prin'tnern  tre.ro  taken,  an/i  the  balance  tflaJiik  The  (bftrui •™ 
bloo<l.'*— Citeil  by  W.  .T.  Tenney,  in  his  MUitanj  and  .Yaval  iriHtortj  offh^  BiheUiott,  page  ftl9L 
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On  the  day  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Buford  appeared*  before 
Columbus,  and,  in 'imitation  of  his  chief,  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  saying :  "  Should  you  surrender,  the  negroes     *  ^i^^** 
now  in  ainns  will  be  i-etumed  to  their  masters.     Should  I  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  place  by  force,  no  quarter  will  be  shotMi  negro  troops  what- 
ever.'''*    The  demand  was  refused.     Buford  did  not  attack,,  but,  with  Forrest, 
retreated  rapidly  out  of  Tennessee,  on  hearing  that  General  S.  D.  Sturgis 
(who  had  come  down  from  East  Tennessee),  with  a  heavy  force,  was  about 
to  march  from  Memphis  to  intercept  him.     It  was  soon  found  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  prisoners,  which  Forrest  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  negroes  and  preventing  their  enlistment 
in  the  National  armies,  had  an  opposite  effect,  and  was  likely  to  react  with 
fearful  power ;  so  it  was  abandoned. 

Sturgis  did  not  move  from  Memphis^  in  time  to  intercept  Forrest.  lie 
marclied  *  out  to  Bolivar  with  about  twelve  thousand  men,  but 
his  intended  prey  had  already  escaped  across  the  Wolf  River, 
and  was  safe  in  Northern  Mississippi  with  his  plunder.  Several  weeks  later, 
when  it  was  known  that  Forrest  was  gathering  a  larger  force  than  he  had 
ever  before  commanded,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  either  making 
another  raid  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  or  re-enforcing  Johnston,  then 
contending  hotly  with  Sherman  in  Northern  (Jeorgia,  Sturgis  started  from 
Memphis  with  a  force  of  nine  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  and  three 
thousand  cavalry  under  General  Grierson  (including  a  greater  portion  of 
General  A.  J.  Smith's  corps,  lately  returned  from  the  Red  River  region), 
with  instructions  to  hunt  up  and  beat  the  bold  cavalry  leader.  Sturgis 
pushed  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  struck  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway 
near  Gun  Town.  Grierson,  in  advance  with  the  cavalry,  there 
met  *  a  large  force  of  Forrest's  horsemen,  and  pushed  them  back 
to  their  infantry  supports,  when  they  took  a  strong  position  for  battle  on  a 
commanding  ridge.  Grierson  had  sent  back  word  to  Sturgis,  six  miles  in  the 
rear,  of  the  situation  of  matters  at  the  front,  when  that  commander  pushed 
forward  the  infantry  at  double-quick,  under  a  blazing  sun,  and  with  them  a 
train  of  about  two  hundred  wagons.  Finding  Grierson  hotly  engaged,  the 
exhausted  infantry,  without  being  allowed  time  to  rest,  or  be  properly  formed 
in  battle  order,  were  thrown  into  the  fight  directly  in  front,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Confederates.  The  result  was  most  disastrous. 
Tlie  whole  National  force  wure  speedily  routed,  and  their  wagon-train,  which 
had  been  parked  within  range  of  Forrest's  guns,  was  captured  and  lost. 
The  vanquished  troops  were  driven  in  wild  confusion  over  a  narrow  and  ugly 
road,  without  supplies,  and  with  no  re-enforcements  near,  covered,  as  well  as 
possible,  by  the  Second  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Winslow,  which  formed  the 
rear-guard.  The  pursuit  was  close  and  galling,  until  the  fugitives  crossed  a 
stream  at  Ripley,  where  they  turned''  upon  the  pursuers,  and  gave 
battle.  Tlie  struggle  was  fierce  for  awhile,  and  was  favorable  to 
the  Nationals;  and  thereafter  the  retreat  was  less  fatiguing,  because  the 
chase  was  less  vigorous  and  more  cautious.  When  Sturgis  returned  to 
Memphis  he  found  his  army  full  tliree  thousand  five  hundred  less  in  number 
than  when  he  left,  and  stripped  of  almost  every  thing  but  their  arms. 

This  disastrous  failure  produced  alarm   and   indignation,  and   another 
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expedition  was  speedily  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace 
and  accomplisliini;  tlie  object  soui^ht  for.  It  was  estimated  that  Forrt^t 
liad  about  fourteen  thousan<l  troops  under  liini,  with  his  hoad-c^uarters  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tuj)elo,  and  in  that  direction,  from  Salisbury,  fifty  luiln* 
east  of  Memphis,  General  A.  J.  Smith  marched  with  about  twelve  thousand 
men,  earlv  in  July,  lie  met  Forrest's  cavalry  at  the  outset,  and  skimiislKsl 
with  them  nearly  all  the  way  to  Tupelo,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railwaT, 
where  the  Confederate  leader  ha<l  made  up  his  mind  to  give  battle. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Pontotoc,  west  of  Tui)elo,  on    the    12th,' and 

when  movinu:  forward  the  next  mornini?,  General  Mower's  train 

was  attacked  by  a  larixe  bo<ly  of  cavalry.     These  were  repulsed. 

and  the  expedition  moved  on,  and  when,  the  next  day,  it  approacheil  Tupelo, 

Forrest's  infantry,  in  hea^  y  numbers,  attacked  the  line.      They  "were  repulsed, 

after  a  sharj)  battle.     The  assault  was  repeated  on  the  same  d;iv,* 

6  July  14.  .  .       .  .  ,  •  ■ 

with  a  similar  result,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven,  leaving 
on  the  field  a  lar<j:e  number  of  their  dead   and  badlv  wounded   eomnidei 
Smith  pushed  no  farth(»r  southward  at  that  time,  but,  after  a  pretty  seven 
cavalry  fiirht  the  next  day  at  Old  Town  Creek,  he  retraced  Jiis  steps,  and 
encamped  his  troops  not  far  from  ^Memphis.     There  he  allowed  them  to  rest 
about  three  weeks,  when,  with  ten  thousand  men,  he  a!jrain  moved' 
for  ^lississippi.     Jle  penetrated   that  State  as   far  as  the  Talla- 
hatchie, which  he   reached  on   th(»  1 7th,  but  tbund  only  a  few  Confe<lerat* 
cavalry  to  oppose  him.     Forrest's  men  were  not  there.     Where  could  tbev 
be?  was  a   perplcxiui^  (picstion.     The  bold  leader  himself  answered  it,  bv 
dashini^  into  Memphis  at  dawn  on  the  morninn:  of  the  21st  of  August,  and 
makint;  directly  for  the  (layoso  House,  where,  according  to  infonoation  liI^ 
nished  by  s])ies,  he  might  ex])ect  to  find  (xcnerals  llurlbut,  Wash bnme,  and 
Huckland,  it  being  tlu'ir  quartei*s.     lie  failed  to  secure  his  Jioped-for  prizes, 
but  seized  and  carried  away  several  of  their  staft'-olficers,  and  about  thrw 
hundred  soldiers  as  prisoners,     lie  hoped  to  open  the  doors   of  the  prison 
there,  in  which  Confederate  captives  were  confined,  but  pressing  necessity 
made  his  stay  too  short   to   perform  that  achievement,  and  Avithin  an  hour 
after  entering  the  city  he  was  driven  out  of  it,  carrying  away  his  prisoners 
ami  some  plunder,  but  losing  there,  and  in  a  sharp  skirmish  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  about  two  hundred  men.     His  exploit  was  a  bold  and  bril- 
liant one.     Informed   that   Smith  was  in   Mississippi  looking  for  hiiu,  and 
believing  that  Memphis  was  nearly  bare  of  troops,  he  flanked  the  National 
force   with  three  thousand  oi'  his  best  horsemen,  performed  the  feat  here 
recor<lc<l,  and  then  retreat<Ml  to  hisstarting-place,  notwithstanding  there  vere 
about  six  thousan<l  troops  in  and  around  Mem]>his.     And  so  it  was  tliaiFor 
rest   j>erformed  his    ])rescribed  duty   in    keei)ing  re-enforeenients   from  tl« 
National  army  in  Northern  Georgia,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1864. 

As  we  have  from  time  to  time,  in  these  pages,  noticed  the  employmenl 
of  negro  troops,  an<l  in  this  chapter  have  observed  hoM'  the  Conftnlerattt 
were  dis]>osed  to  treat  them,  it  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place  hereto 
give,  in  a  tew  sentences,  a  history  of  the  measure. 

During  the  white-heat  of  patriotic  zeal  that  immediately  succeeded  the 
attack  on  Foit  Sumter,  and  the  massacre  of  troops  in  Baltimore,  a  few  col- 
ored men  in  New  York  City,  catching  inspiration  from  the  military  move 
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ments  around  them,  hired  a  room  and  began  to  drill,  thinking  their  services 
might  be  wanted.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  found  it  necessary,  because 
of  threats  made  by  sympathizers  with  the  insurgents,  to  order  the  colored 
people  to  desist,  lest  their  patriotism  should  cause  a  breach  of  the  public 
peace.  So  they  waited  until  called  for.  More  than  a  year  later,  General 
Hunter,  as  we  have  seen,*  directed  the  organization  of  negro  regiments  in  his 
Department  of  the  South.  It  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  Congress,  and 
Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  asked  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  several  questions  touching  such  a  measure, 
and,  among  others,  whetlier  Hunter  had  organized  a  regiment  composed  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  whether  he  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  answered  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  do  so,  and  allowed 
General  Hunter  to  make  explicit  answers.'  Yet  a  few  weeks 
later  Secretary  Stanton,  by  special  order,-  directed  *  Ci eneral  Rufus  ^is62.^ 
Saxton,  Military  Governor  of  the  sea-coast  islands,  to  ''  ami,  uni- 
form, equip,  and  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  sucli  number 
of  volunteers  of  African  descent,  not  exceeding  live  thousand,"  as  he  might 
deem  expedient  to  guard  that  region  and  the  inhabitants  from  injury  by  the 
public  enemy 

Then  followed  a  proposition  from  General  G.  W.  Phelps  to  General  But- 
ler, liis  chief,  to  organize  negro  regiments  in  Louisiana,  to  be  composed  of 
the  fugitive  slaves  who  were  flocking  to  his  camp  at  CarroUton,  near  New 
Orleans.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  made  a  requisition  *  for  arms«and 
clothuig  for  "  three  regiments  of  Africans,"  to  be  employed  in 
defending  his  post.  Butler  had  no  authority  to  comply,  and  told  Phelps  to 
employ  them  in  cutting  trees  and  constructing  abatU.  "  I  am  not  willing  to 
become  the  mere  slave-driver  you  propose,  having  no  qualifications  that 
way,"  Phelps  replied,  and,  throwing  up  his  commission,  returned  to  Vermont. 
Not  long  afterward.  General  Butler,  impressed  with  the  perils  of  his  isolated 
situation,  called  for  volunteers  from  the  free  colored  men  in  New  Orleans, 
and  within  a  fortnight  a  full  regiment  was  organized.  A  second  was  soon  in 
arms,  and  very  speedily  a  third ;  and  these  were  the  colored  troops  whom 
Butler  turned  over  to  his  successor,  General  Banks,  as  we  have  observed  on 
page  352,  volume  II. 

Another  year  passed  by,  ^nd  yet  few  of  the  thousands  of  negroes  freed 
bv  the  President's  Proclamation  were  found  in  arms.     There  was  a  universal 
prejudice  against  them.     Yet,  as  the  war  was  assuming  vaster  proportions, 
•  and   a  draft  was  found  to  be  inevitable,  that  prejudice,  which  had  been 
grrowing  weaker  for  a  long  time,  gave  way  entirely,  and,  when  Lee  invaded 
JPenn.sylvania,  the  Government  authorized  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops 
in  the  Free-labor  States,  as  we  have  observed.^     Congress  speedily  author- 
ized '  the  President  to  accept  them  as  volunteers,  and  prescribed 
"tiiat  *'  the  enrollment  of  the  militia  shall  in  all  cases  include  all      '  ''"I^  ^^ 
^ble-bodicd  male  citizens,"  <fec.,  without  distinction  of  color.     Yet 


1  PngelS& 

*  General  IIunUT  Baid :  **To  the  first  question,  I  reply,  that  no  rcsriroont  of  'fugitive  slaves^  has  been  or  is 
nir  or^nized  in  this  Department   Then*  is.  however,  a  fine  regiment  of  persons  whose  late  masters  an^fugi' 

rebtU — men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the  appearance  of  the  National  flag,  leaving  their  servants  behind 
to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  themselves." 

*  See  note  1,  \t&ze  91. 
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opposition  to  the  enlistment  of  negro  soldiers  was  very  strong.      It  wus  illus- 
trated  by  the   fact  that,  wlien,  in  May,   1803,  the   Fifty-fourth    (colore«i) 
^Massachusetts,  which  performed  such  gallant  acts  at  Fort  Wa^rner  under 
Colonel  Shaw,'  was  ready  to  start  for  South  Carolina,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Police  of  New  York  declared,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  they  could 
not  he  protected  from  insult  in  that  city,  if  tliey  should  attempt  to  pa*? 
through  it.     So  they  sailed  directly  from  Boston  for  Port  lloyal.      Hut  there 
was  soon  a  change  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  there,  a  few  moDihs 
later,  as  we  have  observed,*  when  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  beariusa 
flag  ]>resented  by  the  women  of  the  city  and  cheered  by  tliousands,  marched 
through  its  streets  for  the  battle-field.     From  that  time  such  troops  were 
freely  enlisted  everywhere,  and  as  freely  used;  and  the  universal  testimony 
of  experts  is,  that  as  soldiers  they  were  equal  to  the  white  men.     Nearly 
two  hundred   thousand  of  them  fought  for   the  preser\'ation   of  our  free 
institutions,  in  which  their  own  race  was  deeply  involved.     Their  brethreB 
in  bondage  had  been  freely  used  V>y  the  Confederates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war, 'not  as  soldiei*s,  but  as  laborers,  as  we  have  observed.      We  fn- 
quently  saw  notices  of  their  enrollment  into  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 
spirators, but  arms  were  never  put  into  their  hands.     It  would  have  been  a 
fatal  experiment,  and  the  Oligarchy  knew  it.     They  were  organizetl  inio 
comj)anies,  under  white  leaders,  but  were  always  "  armed  and  equipped  with 
shovels,  axes,  spades,  pickaxes,  and  blankets."     Such  employment  of  tbe 
colored  race  by  the  Confederates,  in  carryiug  on  the  war,  was  well  knovD. 
yet  the  Opposition  in   Congress  and  elsewhere  most  strenuously  oppowd 
their  enlistment  as  soldiers:  but  the  Government  went  steadily  forward  in 
the  path  of  prescribed  duty,  and  hi  ^larch,  1803,  Adjutant-General  Tliom»» 
was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the 
enlistment  of  colored  troops.    In  that  work  he  labored  zealously.    lie  visitri 
Memphis,  Helena,  Vicksljurg,  and    other  places  where    lai-ge  numliers  of 
colored  people  were  gathered,  and  he  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  th(»  importance  of  their  iloing  t\\ 
in  their  power  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  struggle  for  life  against  the 
common  enemv  of  both.     lie  also  addressed  the  National  officers  and  sol- 
diers  in  favor  of  the  employ  uient  of  colored  troops,  reminding  them  thatthf 
strength  of  the  Confederate;  cause  lay,  in  a  large  measure,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  negroes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  while  the  white  people  wert 
in  the  army,  and  showing  that  it  was  policy  in  every  way,  either  by  enlistiif 
the  negroes   in   our  armies,  or  otherwise   employing  them,  to  deprive  the 
enemies  of  the  (lovernment  of  the  labor  of  these  men.     "All  of  you,'' he 
said,  "  will  some  day  be  on  ]>ickel-duty,  and  I  charge  you  all,  if  any  of  thii 
unfortunate  race  come  within  your  lines,  that  you  do  not  turn  them  awiTt 
but  receive  them  kindly  and  cordially.     They  are  to  be  encouraged  to  vow 
to  us ;  they  are  to  be  received  with  open  arms ;  they  are  to  be  fed  M^ 
clothed  ;  thev  are  to  be  amied." 


'  Sec  i.:u'i- 201  8eeiMi^9!. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


THE   RED   RIVER  EXPEDITION. 

ET  US  now  look  across  tlie  Mississippi  River  and  see  what 
was  occurring  there  in  1 864. 

We  left  General  Banks  at  New  Orleans,  after  his 
failure  to  "repossess"  Texas  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  1 863,  engaged  in  planning  another  expedition 
to  that  State,  the  first  important  work  to  be  the  cap- 
ture of  Galveston.  While  so  engaged  he 
received*  a  dispatch  from  General  Halleck,  dated  the  4th  of  '''i*^^ 
January,  informing  him  that  it  was  proposed  to  operate  against 
Texas  by  the  line  of  the  Red  River,  that  route  having  "  the  favor  of  the 
best  military  opinions  of  the  generals  of  the  West."  Halleck  proposed  to 
liave  the  expedition  to  consist  of  the  forces  of  Banks  and  Steele,  and  such 
troops  as  Grant  might  spare  for  the  winter,  to  act  in  combination  or  in 
co-operation,  together  with  gun-boats.  He  informed  Banks  that  both  Grant 
and  Steele  had  been  written  to,  and  instructed  him  to  communicate  with 
them  upon  the  subject.  The  grand  object  was  the  capture  of  Shrcveport, 
on  the  Red  River,  near  the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Texas ;  the  cap- 
ture or  dispersion  of  the  Confederates  in  that  region,  then  under  General  K 
Kirby  Smith,*  as  commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  then 
the  recovery  of  Texas  and  the  opening  of  the  way  for  trade  in  the  immense 
supplies  of  cotton  in  the  latter  State. 

The  objections  to  this  route,  which  Banks  had  hitherto  urged,  still 
existed,  and  he  had  apprehensions  of  disastrous  results  in  a  campaign  without 
L  a  unity  of  command  and  purpose.  But  so  often  had  this  inland  route  been 
F  urged  uiK)n  him  by  Halleck,  as  the  most  feasible  way  for  winning  a  conquest 
of  Texas,  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  oifer  serious  opposition  again ;  so 
he  promptly  replied,  on  the  day  when  he  received  Halleck's  dispatch,  that 
with  the  forces  proposed  the  expedition  might  be  successful  and  important,  and 
that  he  should  cordially  co-operate  in  the  movement.  He  thought  it  proper, 
however,  to  send  to  the  General-in-Chief  a  memorial  prepared  by  his  chief 
engineer  (Major  D.  C.  Houston),  on  the  proposed  expcMlition,  in  w^hich  was 
explicitly  stated  the  obstructions  to  be  encountered  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view.  It  recommended  as  indispensable 
to  success:  (1.)  Such  complete  preliminary  organization  as  would  avoid  the 
least  delay  in  movements  after  the  campaign  had  opened ;  (2.)  That  a  line 
of  supply  be  established  from  the  Mississippi,  independent  of  water-courses, 
because  these  would  become  unmanageable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year; 
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(.1.)  Tl,,.  .■„,„...„ir: 
tbn-i-  us  slwuM  hv 
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e.l  iiihlr 

iiriitioiis  ti>r  ;i  Inii;^  ciimi 
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in.lic:i(.Mla.<  tiiv  |..'.iiLl  i.f 
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irne  wl.c 
>f  tljes,- 

tioii,  w;is  <-an-ie.l  int.'.  o.v.- 

Tli<;  jreii.-ial  j.luLi  lui.l 
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ten  tlioiisiuiil  iiH-ii  I'l"  Slu 
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iition,  11 
nut  wa 

fussing  ni,  tlK.  lU.i   IJiv. 
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n    i,i:.rel 

;i».lriu  witli   )>is   .lis]j.>^:il) 
Steele,  witli  aboLit   lilleei 

tii.,usa 

■s  weal  of  till'  Miasissijijii,  nnil  such  ■rtiitr 
<liuy  Imiii  Gt'iicnil  Sherman's  ..■omuu.nii. 
11-   eiuiav  iVoiii   N'nitlicTii   Loiiislnii^  aifi 
11(1  eoiieeii  of  actiuii  iiiru.iig   tlio  .liff.niit 
■iiiy,  by  keeping  liiiii  eiiiist:iiit1y  <.-iiiiil<ivnL 
IS  ..r  forces  elsewliere;    aii.l  (5.)  Tlianbr 
till'  cniudiriinl  of  a  sintrle  gt-ucral.    IV]- 
also  ii'lviseii,  ami  tho  tnoiuli  of  May  mi' 
1  tlie  oe<'U]iaiion  of  Slirvveport  iiiit;lit  1* 
suggestions,"  sai.l  (^eiiei'al   liaiiks,  in  his 
g  llje  inherent  diffioultii's  of  tlie  ci]<tS- 
r  was  it  in  my  |«iwer  to  fst»1>li^h  tlitin' 
for  Ailiairal  I'orter  to  move  fnun  Vii-t*- 
rinoreil  giiii-lxials  ami  traiisi>orts,  eamini 
riiiy,  uiuler  General  A.  .1.  Smiil.,ani 
■n  .K-  Uiissy,  an.l  join  Mankn  at  Al«- 
■rlancl   fioiil  tho  Atoliatiilaya  to -Mm- 
sixteen  tlioiisaiiil  men,  wliilc  iWnen'. 
len,  i.tHTaling  iiulepfiKk-iitly,  slmnU 
iiKivc  liireelly  on  (Sliix've|«in  lr» 
Little  It.iek. '  The  ContMlerati*  b 
that  iv^ioii,  aect>r(linj^  to  the  irnwt 
roliahle  it'|Kirls,    wtre    disjtuMtl  k 
follows:  Magrti.ler,  with  ahom  tf 
teen  thousaixl  efli-rtivo  men,  wof  b 
Texas,  his  main  Ijo.ly  oovcrii.u  d^ 
lostoii  ami  Ilouatou  ;  AValkcrV divi- 
wioii,  ahoiii  nevon  tlioiisaiid  Mmn^ 
uas  on   tho  Atohatalaya  and  Itnl 
Kiver,  fiviin  Opcloiiiiiis  to  Fort  M 
llu-'sy;  Muiiton'a  division,  ntunhto' 
inj;  aliimt  nix  thoii^aml  im-n,  *» 
Utwoeii    the  VAin-k    ami   Wiiihlu 
rivers,  from  lied  River  to  Monro*: 
tiEHEuirE  BTrmj!.  and  Pi-iw,  With  a  foiTC  of  infanbr 

estimated  at  five  tliiiusand,  amltf 
cavalry  from  srviii  to  tin  Ihoiisand,  held  the  road  from  Moiirov  to  CimJa 
mid  ArkadeJi-hiii,  in  front  of  Steele.  Magrudcr  could  K[wre  ten  thoiisan-iof 
his  foi-ee  t.i  iv>i>t  an  aliack  from  the  east,  leaving  his  fort itic.it ionii  onlfcf 
eoasi  we'll  garrisoned,  wliiU-  I'riro  could  furnish  at  least  an  additional £<« 
thousiind  troin  the  north,  ni;iking.  with  those  in  tlie  vieiniry  of  the  Rrf 
ilivi'r.  iih  army  of  from  t weni y-tive  to  ihiriy  thousand  men — a  forraeqi'' 
to  any  ihiU  I'oiild  he  Iiiinigln  agaiii-l  ihoni,  even  with  the  incmt  i>ct(pcI  imiiy 
and  cii-oiH'i-aliiiii  of  comm^inds.-  Considering  this  disjiosition  of  the  ConfiJ- 
erate  for.-is,  we  ],eirei\e  that  llii'  ]ii-oljl<ni  was  jiresentcd  liy  authniitv  *^ 
sohitioii. — l|"w  shall  the  National  forces  achieve  a  victory  in  the  cani]<a>g* 
hy  tiii-eateniiiir  Shivve|ioil    wiih  lorty  lhons:iiiil  men,  so  diis|iosod  in  iflrt» 
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that  a  solid  and  easily  movable  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  may 
quickly  strike  each  separate  portion  of  the  divided  forty  thousand  in  turn, 
with  superior  numbei-s  ?  To  tlie  practical  solution  of  this  problem  the 
Nationals  now  addressed  themselves.  • 

Being  charged  with  other  important  duties  at  this  time  which  required 
bis  presence  in  New  Orleans,  General  Banks  intrusted  the  arrangement  of 
his  portion  of  the  expedition  to  General  Franklin,  who  was  to  move  on  the 
irth  of  March,  and  reach  Alexandria  on  the  17th.  Meanwhile,  Admiml 
Porter,  who  had  agreed  to  meet  Banks  there  on  that  day,  was  promptly  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  on  the  7th,  with  his  ]H)werful  fleet  of  fifteen 
iron-clads  and  four  light  steamers,'  and  there  he  was  joined  on  the  11th  by 
the  transports,  with  four  divisions*  of  Sherman's  army,  under  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  and  the  Marine  Brigade,  under  General  Alfred  Ellet,  three  thousand 
strong.  There  was  just  water  enough  for  the  larger  gun-boats  to  pass ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 2th  they  moved  up  the  river,  led  by  the  luistport.  That 
vessel,  with  others  that  might  follow,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  remov- 
inor  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  to  amuse  Fort  de  Russy  l>v  a  feigned 
attack  until  the  army  should  land  at  Simms'  Port,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  and 
get  in  the  rear  of  that  post,  to  attack  it. 

To  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  on  the  site  of  Simms'  Port  (the  town 
liad  been  destroyed),  nine  of  the  gun-boats  turned  into  the  Atchafalaya,  fol- 
lowed by  the  transports.     The  crew  of  the  Benton  landed,  and  drove  back 
Confederate  pickets  upon  their  main  body,  three  miles  in  the  rear;  and  when 
the  divisions  of  Generals  3Iower  and  T.  Kilbv  Smith  landed/ 
the    entire    opposing   force   fell   back    toward   Fort    de   Russy.    '^J!^^^' 
Mower,  with  a  brigade,  then  reconnoitered  toward  Yellow  Bayou, 
when  he  found  that  the  Confederates  had  fled  from  a  post  there,  burning 
the  bridge  behind  them. 

It  was  now  decided  to  land  the  whole  column,  and  march  it  overland  to 
Fort  de  Russy,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles;  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  it  movej^  in  light  marching  order.  Mower  in  the 
advance.  Very  soon  the  Nationals  began  to  feel  their  foe,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  cavalry,  in  front  and  rear,  nearly 
all  the  way,  until  they  approached  the  fort  in  the  af\emoon.  They  had 
marched,  fought,  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Yellow  Bayou  (which  con- 
snmecl  two  hours),  since  dawn,  and  now,  without  rest,  attacked  the  fort, 
which  was  armed  with  eight  siege-guns  and  two  field-pieces,  two  of  the  foi> 
mer  in  position  to  command  the  river. 

In  the  mean   time  the  gun-boats  had  removed  the  obstructions  in  the 

>  Porter's  fleet  consisted  of  the  followlnc:  vessels:  JEi»«<a*,  Commander  RoIktI  Townsend;  Bitnton,  Lieuten* 
^lit«Coinmaoder  James  A.  Qreeo;  Lafayette^  Lieutenant-Comtnander  J.  P.  Foster;  Choctatc,  Lieutennnt-Com- 
mumder  F.  M.  Eamsi'y;  Chillicothty  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Coathony:  (Hark^  Actins;  Vol- 
loatecr  Lieatcnant  George  W.  Browne;  LouidrilUy  Lleutenant-Comrnan«ler  E.  K.  Owen;  CaronddeLy 
^eatcmiBt-Commander  J.  G.  Mitchell;  Eastport,  Lieutenant-Commander  S.  !>.  Phelps;  PitUhurg^  Acting 
"Volantecr  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Iloel;  Mound  Cityy  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  P.  I-nnsrthorne ;  Omgt^  Lieu- 
^^nant-Comraandcr  T.O.  Selfridge;  Neosho^  Actin;;  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Samuel  Howard;  Ouachita^  Lieuten- 
•WBt-Commander  Byron  Wilson:  and  Fort  I/ln(hnan,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  Pearcc.  These  were 
%he  arni<»red  vessels.  The  lighter  boats  consisted  of  the  Lexingtofk,  Lieutenant  Oeonro  M.  Bnche;  Cricket^ 
^ettng  Master  H.  H.  Gorringe;  GcuseUe^  Acting  Master  Charles  Thatcher;  Black  I/aicky  Licutenont-Com- 
iBBScder  K.  R.  Breese. 

«  The  First  and  Thlnl  Divisions  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  and  First  and  Fourth  Divisions  of  the 
^eventocuth  Army  Corps. 
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iibstMit  from  their  commainl,  he  must  send  them  back  at  the  time  gpocifie*!. 
even  it*  it  should  lea<l  to  an  ahandoiimeiit  <»t*the  main  object  of  the  exj)editioii. 
General  (iraiit  was  anxious  to  have  all  the  annies  aethig  in  concert  with 
each  otlier  in  the  contemplated  trmnd  and  simuUaiieous  movement  u|.»oti 
Richmond  and  Atlanta,  and  for  that  i>urpose  he  directed  Banks,  in  the  even: 
of  the  success  of  Ins  ex|KMlition,  to  hold  Shreveport  and  Red  River  with  siK-h 
force  as  he  miirlit  dei'in  necessary,  and  return  the  remainder  of  his  tnK>|»«  I" 
New  Orleans  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  a  movement  on  Mohiii-, 
if  it  shouhl  be  thought  prudent.  So  anxious  was  thq  new  General-in-Chief 
for  the  co-operation  of  Banks's  force,  tliat,  in  another  <lispateh,  he  said:  "I 
had  much  rather  that  the  IJed  Uiver  exi)edition  had  never  been  begun,  thac 
that  you  should  be  detained  one  day  beyond  the  first  of  May  in  commenciDg 
the  movenuMit  east  of  the  Mississi])pi." 

It  was  under  circumstances  such  as  these  that  the  expedition  advanced 
from  Natchitoches  u])on  Shrevepoit,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  by  land,  over  a 
barren  ancl  alm<>st  uninhabited  country.  The  heavier  gun-boats  could  as<-«id 
the  river  no  farther  than  (irand  Kcon*,  an<l  from  that  point  all  supplies  had 
to  be  taken  in  wau^ons,  and  on  few  transports  inadequately  «:uarded  Imt 
armcil  vessels.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  and  others  just  mentioneJ, 
Banks  would  liave  been  justified  in  i^oini^  no  farther,  for  he  had  asi*ertained 
that  the  Confederates  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  under  Taylor,  Price,  Green, 
and  others,  were  ixatherinij  on  his  front,  to  the  numlxT  of  about  twentv-tire 
thousand,  with  over  seventy  t^uns.  l>ut  his  own  troops  and  tliosc  of  General 
Smith  were  anxious  to  secure  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,'  and  so, on 

the  morninir  of  the  Oth  of  Ai)ril,''  Franklin  moved  fo ni*a ni,  vilk 

•  m(>4.  .  *  , 

(ieneral  T.ee\s  cavalry  in  the  van,  followed  bv  two  tliin  divisions 

of  the  Thirtcentli  Corj>s,  under  (General  Ransom.     Oenei-al  Emory  followtd 

Ransom  with  the  First  Division*  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  a  hrijrade  of 

colored  troo]>s,  which  had  just  come  up  from  Port  Hudson.    On 

'  ^"^'  *'  the  followiiiLC  nu)rninij!j,*  Cieneral  Smith  followed  with  a  |»art  of 
the  Sixteenth  ("orps,  while  a  division  of  the  Seventeenth,  under  T.  Kilbr 
Smith,  twenty-five  hundred  stronir,  went  up  the  river  as  a  guartl  to  lb* 
transports,  which  moved  very  slowly.  (Ieneral  Smith  was  directe<l  to  c» 
duct  them  t«>  hoiriry  r>ayou,  opposite  Sprint^field,  about  half  way  l>etw«i 
Natchitcwhes  an<l  Slirev(»]>ort,  and  there  to  halt  and  communicate  with  the 
armv,  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  fiftv-four  miles  fnmi  (vrand  Eeoiv. 

General  Lee  ha<l  a! read v  enctountered  the  Confederates.  In  a  recDnnii*- 
sauce  westward  from  Natchitoches  (ui  the  2<1,  with  the  First,  Third, »i 
Fourth  I>ri<rades  of  his  division,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  mik* 
from  that  town,  ho  found  the  j)ickets  of  the  foe.  These  were  driven  njH«  ' 
the  main  body,  and  the  wJiole  force  was  chased  to  and  beyond  CnimpV  IfilL 
twenty  miles  from  Natchitoches, before  the  pursuit  ended.  Tliere,  where rh* 
route  of  the  armv  would  be  more  to  the  northwest.  General  Lee  wailed  f* 
the  bead  of  it  to  come  u]). 


*  Thoy  wvTo  i>tiinii1ato(l  by  a  5ucr(»?»»(nl  onroimlrr  on  tin*  4th,  near  Comptc,  on  the  north  »!iU»</  l^  ^ 
Kiv<>r.  by  fllti<-n  hiiiKli-cil  c:iv:ilry.  iiiulrr  Coloiul  O.  I*.  (r<i(Klinu,  with  an  equal  niiuib«ruf  Marmailabc'* <^*W''? 
(rcMHiiii.r  «ln>v*'  iht-m  frntii  th-ir  f.iinpnrnl  fajjliin-d  tlhir  ((iiiiiuizri'. 

■■'  Thi-*  w.is  a  il{vi<«ion  of  |»irki«l  iih-m.  oom|Mivd  ol  ih«'  ThinI  I«iwa,  F<»rty-flr>t.  Elsrhty-flnt,  and  Sitttf^ 
lUlnoit.  Koii  rite  nth  nml  Thirty-third  Wiscou:»in,  and  th«'  Klfly-eiphth  Ohhi,  all  infontij. 
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Franklin  ordered  Lee  to  attack  the  enemy  whenever  he  could  find  him, 
but  not  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  On  the  7th,  he  skirmished 
almost  continually  with  an  ever-increasing  cavalry  force,  driving  them  before 
him,  until  he  had  passed  Pleasant  Hill  two  or  three  miles,  when  he  found  the 
main  body  of  the  Confederate  horsemen,  under  General  Green,  at  Wilson's 
farm,  strongly  posted.  There  a  sharp  struggle  for  two  hours  occurred, 
when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  St.  Patrick's  Bayou,  near  Carroll's 
farm,  nine  miles  from  Pleasant  Hill,  and  there  Lee  halted.  His  loss  in  the 
engagement  was  nin«ty-two  men.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  greater, 
including  many  prisoners.  Franklin,  at  Lee's  request,  had  sent  forward  a 
brigade  of  infantry  to  his  support,  but  these  were  withdrawn  before  reaching 
the  ground,  on  perceiving  that  the  firing  had  ceased.  Franklin  advanced  to 
Pleasant  Hill  and  encamped,  and  there  General  Banks,  who  had  remained  at 
Grand  Ecore  until  all  the  troops  had  left,  reached  the  front,  after  a  ride  of 
thirty-five  miles. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  farther  advance  of  the  Nationals  would  be 
obstinately  contested,  and  General  Lee,  who  had  been  ordered  to  push  for- 
ward, asked  Franklin  to  allow  his  heavy  wagon-train  to  remain  behind,  so 
as  to  be  safe  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  and  formidable  attack,  and  also 
requested  a  supporting  infantry  force.     By  order  of  General  Banks,  Colonel 
Liandrum's  brigade  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  sent  to  him,  and, 
at  daybreak,*  Lee  moved  forward,  drove  the  Confederates  from     *  ^^^^^ 
St.  Patrick's  Bayou,  and  slowly,  by  the  free  use  of  his  artillery, 
pushed  them  back  to  the  woods  beyond  the  clearing  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads, 
three  or  four  miles  below  Mansfield,  where  he  found  the  Trans-Mississippi 
array,  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Kirby  Smith,  Taylor, 
Mouton,  and  Green. 

Finding  the  position  and  strength  of  his  foes  much  superior  to  his  own,* 
they  being  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill  covered  with  pine  woods,  over  which 
passed  the  only  road  to  Shreveport,  Lee  concluded  to  wait  until  the  main 
body  of  the  Nationals  should  come  up.  But  the  Confederates  would  not 
allow  him  to  wait,  and  so,  at  noon,  when  General  Ransom  came  up  with  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Thirteenth,  to  relieve  Landrum's,  the  two  commanders 
formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  foe  as  long  as  possible. 
At  this  juncture,  at  a  little  past  noon,  General  Banks  arrived  at  the  front, 
and  found  the  skirmishers  hotly  engaged.  He  had  passed  Franklin  at  ten 
o'clock,  giving  him  directions  to  close  up  his  column  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Perceiving  the  situation.  Banks  sent  back  orders  to  Franklin  to  hurry  forward 
the  infantry,  at  the  same  time  directing  Lee  to  hold  his  ground  steadily,  but 
not  to  advance  until  re-en forceraents  should  arrive. 

Every  moment  the  situation  of  the  van  of  Banks's  army  was  becoming 
more  critical,  for  the  Confederates  were  concentrating  to  crush  it.  Officer 
after  officer  was  sent  to  hurry  Franklin  up,  but  the  head  of  his  column  hav- 
ing halted  at  St.  Patrick's  Bayou  in  the  morning,  and  waited  for  the 
i"emainder  to  come  up,  he  was  too  far  in  the  rear  to  reach  tJie  scene  of  action 
in  time  to  give  assistance.  Skirmishing  became  hotter  and  hotter,  and  was 
incessant ;  and  at  half-past  four  o'clock  the  whole  Confederate  force,  eight 
thousand  footmen  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  fell  upon  the  Nationals 
along  their  whole  line,  striking  with  special  weight  and  vigor  on  their  right 
Vol.  IIL— 17 
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flank.  The  resistance  was  gallant  and  desperate  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
lialf,  but  the  lorce  of  the  assailants  was  so  overwhelming  iii  numbers,  and 
their  charges  were  so  heavy  in  fr«nt  and  flank,  that  the  Union  troops  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  open  space  at  the 
Cross  Koads,  with  heavy  loss,  but  in  good  order.  lu  tliis  retreat,  thrw 
pieces  of  Nims's  battery  were  lost.  The  Confederates  strove  hard  to  get  in 
the  rear  of  the  Nationals,  but  Lee's  cavalry  repulsed  them  at  every  attempt 

At  about  five  o'clock  General  Franklin  came  up  with  the  Third  Division 
of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  under  General  Cameron,  and  a  new  and  stronijer 
line  was  formed,  but  this  was  speedily  broken  up  by  the  Confederates,  who, 
inspirited  by  success,  fell  upon  it  with  great  fury,  turning  its  flanks,  and  strik- 
ing its  center  heavily.     This  assault,  like  the  first,  was  stubbornly  resisted, 
but  findini;  the  ^Confederates  lyainins^  their  rear,  the  Nationals  fell  as  steadilv 
back  as  they  could  alons;  the  narrow,  windini^  forest  road,  filled  with  the 
wagons  and   mules  of  the  cavalry  supply-train.     These  so  blocked  the  war 
that  it  was  difticult  for  men  and  artillery  to  retreat.     There  General  Hansom 
lost  ten  guns  and  about  a  thousand  men  captured,  and  Lee  lost  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  wagons  (one  hundre<l  and  fitly-six),  filled  with  supplies.    The 
confusion  was  terrible,  and  efforts  to  re-form  the  line  were  unavailinsr.'    Gen- 
erals  Franklin  and  Itansom,  and  Colonel  Robinson  of  the  Third  Cavalry, 
were  wounded,  and  C/olonel  Vance,  of  the  Ninety-sixth   Ohio,   Lieuteoant- 
Colonel  Webb,  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Oliio,  and  Captain  Dickey,  of  General 
Ransom's  staff,  were  killed.     So  ended,  in  disaster  to  the  Union  arms,  The 
Baitle  op  Saijine  Cross  Roads. 

Fortunately  for  the  shattered  columns  of  Franklin's  advance,  General 
W.  H.  Emory  Avas  then  approacliing  rapidly  with  his  fine  division.  lie  haJ 
been  advised  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  front,  and  was  directed  to  form 
m,  line  of  battle  in  the  strongest  position  he  could  select,  to  support  the 
troops  in  retreat,  and  clieck  the  advance  of  the  pursuers.  At  Pleasant 
Grove,  three  miles  behind  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  he  halted  for  the  purpose  at 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  formed  a  line  in  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
with  an  open  field  before  him  sloping  to  the  front.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-second  New  York,  Colonel  Kinsey,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and 
ordered  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  crest  of  which  the  line  was  formetl,80 
as  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  retreating  forces.  Across  the  road  along  wbiA 
tlie  fugitives  and  jjursuei's  were  advancing.  General  Dwight  formed  to 
(First)  brigade,  an<l  to  the  l(»ft  of  liim  was  placed  the  Tliird  Brigade,  from 
which  tlie  skirmishers  were  taken,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lewis  Benedict 
The  Second  Ihigade,  under  General  ^IcMillan,  was  held  in  reser\'e.    But 


^  An  cyc-witnt'ss  wroto :  "Suddenly  thoro  was  a,  rush,  a  shout,  the  cra»h1n^  of  tree«,  the  breaking  do»«rf 
rails.  ih(-  nish  liiwl  seninper  of  men.  It  wns  n»  suddi-n  n.s  th<»uffh  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  ac.  aadietlkt 
|)inc.'«  on  lire.  What  oausi'd  It,  or  when  it  commenced,  no  one  knew.  1  turned  to  my  companion  to  inqokv  A* 
reason  of  tlii»  extraordinnry  proceedin::,  but  before  he  had  a  chance  to  reiily,  wo  found  ourselves  awallovtdii^ 
as  it  were,  in  a  liib.siiiL',  MM'thlnj;,  bubbling.  wliirl[MK»l  ol  a^'ltati-d  men.  Wo  could  not  avoid  the  enrrrat;  •■ 
could  not  8tem  it;  and  if  we  ho[»ed  to  live  in  that  mad  company,  we  mufrt  ride  with  the  rest  of  them.  OvfiM 
of  Imttif  had -.'ivon  away.  General  Banks  took  otf  hi8  hat  and  implored  hi&  men  to  remain  ;  his  aUff-iAn* 
did  th«'  >aiiK- ;  ImiI  it  was  of  no  avail.  Then  the  jieneral  «lnw  his  ftaber.  and  endeavored  to  rally  bis  men.  k** 
they  would  not  listen.  Rvhind  him  the  rebels  wi-re  shoutin-^  and  advancins.  Their  mnsket-bsUla  flUed  ifct«*' 
with  tli:it  nianif«".  file-r.isping  sound  that  war  has  made  familiar  to  our  flsrhtinir  men.  The  team»  wew ifc*" 
doned  by  the  driviTs,  the  traces  cut,  and  the  animals  ridden  off  by  the  frightened  men.  Bareheaded  rider>t»i» 
with  a^ony  pictured  in  their  faces,  and  for  at  least  ten  minutes  it  8i*euied  as  If  wo  were  going  to  dcitnirti«i 
toffether." — t-orrespondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Prens, 
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before  the  line  was  fi^irly  formed,  the  flying  columns  came  dashing  on  in 
wild  confusion,  and  passed  through  the  opened  ranks  to  the  rear.  The  Con- 
federates, close  upon  their  heels,  and  flushed  with  the  inspiration  of  victory, 
fell  heavily  upon  the  skirmish  line,  and  pressed  it  back  to  the  main  body. 
In  strong  force  they  now  assailed  Emory,  first  threatening  his  right  most 
seriously,  which  he  strengthened  by  placing  McMillan's  leserves  on  the  right 
of  Dwight.  Meanwhile  the  fire  of  the  Unionists  had  been  reserved,  but 
when  the  foe  was  at  close  quarters  they  opened  upon  them  such  murderous 
volleys  of  musketry  that  they  recoiled,  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  Confederates  made  the  most  vigorous 
eflTorts  to  turn  the  National  lefl,  held  by  Colonel  Benedict.  With  great  skill 
and  gallantry  that  noble  officer  sustained  tlie  attack,  and  finally  the  assail- 
ants were  so  thoroughly  repulsed,  chiefly  by  his  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  (his  own  regiment),  and  the  One  ilundred  and  Seventy-third  New 
York,  of  his  brigade,  that  the  battle  ceased  in  that  part  of  the  field.  Every- 
where else  the  Confederates  were  speedily  thrown  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Among  their  slain  was  General  Mouton,  who  fell  dead  at  the  first  charge. 

Thus  ended  in  victory  for  the  Nationals,  just  as  darkness  covered  the 
scene,  the  sanguinary  Battlk  of  Pleasant  Grove,  where,  no  doubt,  the 
■Confederates  expected  to  end  the  campaign  by  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 
the  Union  forces.  They  knew  the  water  in  the  Red  River  was  steadily  fall- 
ing, to  the  great  peril  of  the  gun-boats  and  transports  above  the  rapids  at 
Alexandria,  and  they  were  elated  with  the  prospect  of  capturing  or  destroy- 
ing them.  With  these  hopes  and  desires,  they  fought  desperately  at  Sabine 
Cross  Roads  and  at  Pleasant  Grove.  "  Nothing,"  said  Banks  in  his  report, 
"  could  surpass  in  impetuosity  the  assault  of  the  enemy  but  the  inflexible 
steadiness  and  valor  of  our  troops.  The  First  Division  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  by  its  great  bravery  in  this  action,  saved  the  army  and  navy."  It  ^ 
flbould  be  remembered  that  it  went  into  action  under  fire  and  under  the 
demofalizinor  -effect  of  stemming:  a  torrent  of  fuijitives. 

Although  Banks  was  victorious  at  Pleasant  Grove,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  fall  back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear,  for  the  Confederates 
were  within  reach  of  re-enforcements,  while  he  was  not  certain  that  General 
Smith  could  get  up  in  time  to  aid  liim  should  he  be  attacked  in  the  morning. 
So  he  moved  to  that  position  during  the  night,  with  General  Emory  cover- 
ing his  retreat,  and  bringing  away  the  army  material,  after  burying  his  dead 
and  caring  for  his  wounded.  Banks's  whole  force  reached  their 
destination  between  eisrht  and  nine  o'clock  the  next  morninsc.'     '  ^SJ!!^' 

It  was  soon  dis(!Overed  that  the  Confederates  were  following 
closely  in  strong  force,  and  a  line  of  battle  was  at  once  formed  at  Pleasant 
Hill  to  receive  them.  General  Smith  had  arrived  the  eveninc:  before  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops.  Tlie  brigade  of  colored  troops,  under  Colonel  Dickey, 
was  also  there,  so  that  Banks  was  ready  to  meet  an  attack  with  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.  lie  formed  a  line  of  battle  with  Emory's  division  in  front, 
his  First  Brigade,  under  Dwight,  taking  the  right,  and  resting  on  a  ravine 
which  ran  north  of  the  little  village  of  Pleasant  Hill ;  his  Second,  General 
Millan,  in  the  center;  and  his  Third,  Colonel  Benedict,  in  a  ditch  on  the  left, 
his  left  resting  in  an  open  field.  The  Twenty-fifth  New  York  Battery  was 
placed  on  a  hill  between  the  First  and  Second  Brigades.     This  battle-line 
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TFas  along  a  thickly-wooded  acclivity  half  a  mile  west  of  Pleasant  Hill,  upon 
and  around  which  the  main  body  of  the  Unionists  were  posted.  A  second 
line  was  formed  of  two  brigades;  and  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  with  a  large 
portion  of  General  Smith's  command,  were  held  as  a  reserve.  The  army 
trains,  heavily  guarded  by  most  of  Lee's  cavalry  division,  the  brigade  of 
colored  troops,  and  Ransom's  shattered  columns,  were  sent  some  distance  on 
the  road  toward  Grand  Ecore,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  danger  in  the 
impending  battle,  and  not  be  liable  to  obstruct  retreat  should  it  become 
necessary. 

Toward  noon  the  Confederate  advance  appeared,  skirmishing  very  cau- 
tiously, for  Emory  had  taught  them  circumspection  the  previous  evening ; 
and  so  slight  were  these  demonstrations  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
that  the  general  belief  was  that  there  would  be  no  attack  in  force  before 
morning.  That  the  Confederates  were  near  in  force  was  well  known,  for 
Colonel  Gooding,  who  went  out  with  his  cavalry  a  mile  or  two  on  the  Shreve- 
port  road  to  reconnoiter,  was  roughly  handled  by  a  large  body  of  Texas 
horsemen,  under  Colonel  Sweitzer. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  the  Confederates  opened  a  battery,  the 

-skirmishing  increased  in  intensity,  and  there  was  an  evident  intention  of 

attempting  to  turn  Emory's  right,  whereupon  the  Second  Brigade,  which 

occupied  the  center,  and  lay  across  the  Shreveport  road,  along  which  the  foe 

was  advancing,  was  posted  on  the  right  and  rear,  and  its  place  was  supplied 

by  one  of  Smith's  brigades.*     Then  the  sounds  of  the  skirmish-firing  died 

ftway,  but  the  lull  was  brief,  and  at  a  few  minutes  past  five  o'clock  the  Con- 

-iederates  burst  out  of  the  woods  in  heavy  lines  in  all  directions,'  driving  in 

the  National  skirmishers  by  two  charging  columns,  and  outflanking,  by  a 

quick  oblique  movement,  Emory's  left,  held  by  Benedict's  brigade,''  fell  upon 

it  with  crushing  force.     Outnumbered  as  well  as  outflanked,  and  beinij  with- 

out  any  near  support,  the  brigade  fell  steadily  back,  fighting  gallantly  as 

they  were  pushed  up  the  acclivity  of  Pleasant  Ilill,  suffering  heavily  until 

they  filed  behind  Shaw's,  brigade.     Sweitzer  undertook  to  break  the  line  of 

this  covering  force  by  a  charge  with  his  Texas  cavalry,  w^hen  he  was  met  by 

one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  known  in  the  annals  of  war.     Of  his  reiri- 

ment,  not  more  than  ten  escaped  death  or  wounds/     In  the  conflict  down 

the  slope  at  the  first  shock  of  the  onset,  and  while  trying  to  rally  his  men  to 

a  charge,  the  gallant  Benedict  was  first  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  arm,  and 

a  few  moments  afterward  was  killed  by  another,  which  passed  through  his 

bead.     No  braver  or  more  beloved  soldier  and  citizen  than  he  gave  his  life 

for  his  country  during  the  war.* 


*  Th!«  was  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  of  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  coinmandoil  hy  Colnnol  W. 
^  Shaw,  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa.    The  brifnidc  consisted  of  the  Fourteenth,  Twenty-seventh,  and  Thlrty-»««cond 

Mid  Twenty-fourth  Missouri. 

*  Tb«  Confederate  line  of  battle  WAS  as  follows:  Oeneral  Green's  division,  on  the  extreme  left;  that  of 
•lain  Mouton.  under  General  PoUgnac,  a  French  officer,  on  Green's  right ;  next  to  him  General  Walker,  and 

m  ^ii^Man  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  troops,  under  General  Churchill,  on  the  extreme  risrhl. 

■  This  was  composed  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  (Benedict's  ownX  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
'  MfOL  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-thinl  New  York,  and  Thirtieth  Maine. 

*  *•  Reserve  your  fire,  boys,  until  he  gets  within  thirty  yards,  and  then  give  it  to  him  I"  said  Colonel  Shaw. 
Aa  the  eavalry  came  dashine  up.  ''each  infantry  man,"  said  an  cyc-witneas.  "had  selected  his  victim,  and,  wnit- 
iBgr  till  the  three  or  four  hundred  were  within  about  forty  yards,  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  emptied  nearly  every 
Middle  as  quickly  as  though  the  order  had  been  given  to  dismount.^ 

•     *  Colonel  Benedict,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  a  ripe  scholar,  an  able  lawyer,  ond  a  greatly  esteemed 
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While  the  left  was  overpowereil  and  ])ushcd  back,  and  the  Confederate* 
succeeded  in   inciting   temporary    possession    of  four   guns    on    tliat   flank, 
Emory's  right  stood  firm,  until,  envelojxMl  on  three  sides  l>y  snj>erior  forcrejt 
was  crowdetl  hack  a  little,  and  allowed  the  assailants  to  pass  on  toward 
General  Smith's  position  in  reserve.     A  few  volleys  were    exchangeil,  when 
■the  tide  of  battle  was  quickly  turned  by  a  lieavy  countei-»-char«^e  of  some  of 
Smith's  veterans,  under  (leneral  Slower,  and  Emory'*  ti"oops,  Trhich  had  been 
skillfullv  formed  on  the  riij^ht  of  these.     The  rij^ht  of  the   Confederates  wm 
driven  more   than   a  mile   by  this  charge.     The  whole  of  the  reserves  were 
ordered  uj),  and  the  foe  was  completely  routed,  and  pursued  until  dark.    So 
ended,"  in  complete  victory  for  the  Nationals,  The  Battu:  of 
•  April  9,     i>i  i,;^sAXT  lIiLU     It  "  was  dcspcratc  and  santfuinarv,"  said  Gen- 
eral  Banks  in  his  report.     "  The  defeat  of  the   enemy  was  com. 
plete,  and  his  loss  in  officers  and  men  more  than  double  that  sustained  bvour 
force.'     We  fought  the  battle  at  Pleasiuit  Hill  with  about  litYeen  thousand 
against  twenty-two  thousand  meii." 

J^anks  gave  orders  for  a  forward  movement  toward  Shreveport  the  next 
morninc:,  and  communicated  the  fact  to  General  Smith  that  evenin*'.  He 
sent  word  for  his  trains  to  re-fornt  and  advance  at  daybreak,  and  active  pre- 
parations were  commi'nced  for  following  up  the  victory,  when  i*epresenta- 
tions  concernintx  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  his  eonnnand  bv 
Franklin  and  the  general  ofiieei*s  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  order.  A  conference  of  'jfcneral  officei*s  was  hebl  tliat  eveuinir, 
when,  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  them  all,  and  with  the  acquiescence 
of  (iencral  Smith,  it  was  determined  to  retire  upon  Grand  Kcoiv  tlie  fol- 
lowing day,  ''to  the  great  <lisa]>jH)intment  of  the  troops,"  Banks  sjiid,  ''who, 
AusIumI  with  success,  were  eai»er  for  another  fit^ht." 

hi  the  mean  time  the»  command  of  T.  Kilby  Smith  and  the  transports 
had  reached  Sprintrfield  Lauilinir,  at  Loitltv  Bavou,  where  the  river  wa* 
obstructed  by  a  sunki,*n  steamboat.  Farther  advance  w^as  not  reipiiixnl,  for 
word  soon  came  of  the  disaster  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  followed  hv  an  order 
from  I^leasant  Hill  for  the  troops  and  llotilla  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Ei^on^as 
quickly  as  jjossible.  Obedience  was  a  ditticult  task,  for  the  troops  so  sorely 
smitten  by  Banks  were  turning  their  attention  to  the  capture  or  destnictk>n 

dtlzon  of  Allwiny,  New  Y<»rk.     He  mttfnMl  th«'  ?orvifo  of  tho  Kcpiihlic  at  the  iMf^riniiingr  uf  the  rebel lioii.  tfJ 
sorvfd  it  faithrully  until  his  di'ntli :  ami  in  whatever  posititMi  h«*  was  pinood,  he  wua found  cver«qu:tl  tvall  dimm^ 
upon  bill).     Wliilir  in  Mcr!(Ilatf»  army,  under  Honker,  and  t1:;btin<:  iniUantly  in  fr«>Dt  uf  WilH.iinsbunL  be  ni 
mnde  a  captive,  and  was  eontlned  in  Lil>1»y  I*riv>n  many  ^Yeeks.     On  hU  return  he  was  apfvuiuUil  ci>inniafidrr«f 
the  One  Ilundrnl  nnd  Sixty-serotid  New  York,  just  or^aniz<d,  and  which  was  ahftiftnetl  to  <lutjr  in  tbcrX^Mb* 
tion  under  Oeneral  Banks.     In  tlio  Defiartinent  of  tlie  <f  uif,  under  that  C(»inmander,  tho  recimeot,  in  fb«  bW> 
of  ('MJonel  Benedict,  l»ecauje  diAtins;iii4|ie(I.     He  was  soon  placed  in  tho  pojiition  of  acting-hripulier.  andislto 
capacity  performed  cuUant  service  bef«)ro  Port  Ilu<!»on  durinj:  Banks's  Mepe  of  that  post.     He  waii  th*a  ii  Gf»- 
efal  I)wi;:ht'8  dlvi^ion,  which  occupied  the  left  of  the  attuckinsr  Hue.     He  wiw  over  roatlr  for  perihiosdvtr.i 
often  iM'rfnrmed  it.     When,  on  the  l.')th  (»f  June.  Itnnks  nillod  fur  on<?  thousand  volanteer*  to  sttmii  lA*  w 
at  Port  HndMUi.  Cidouel   Benedict  ofTerod  i<>  lead  a  battalion  in  tlu*  perilous  duty,  which  cireuiDStu<»4 
unnecessary.     His  death   produced  most  profound  sorrow  in  the  army,  and  in  his  native  State,  wbrrpb«' 
widely  known  and  appreciated.    The  newspapers  teemed  with  euloiries  of  him,  and  be  was  huncivil 
public  funenil  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

»  (ieneral  Banks  rti»orted  his  losses  in  '-the  severe  battles  of  the  7th,  Sth^  and  9th  of  April" at &' 
whom  •2>9  were  killed.  l.Ml  wounded,  and  2.15i>  misslni:.  Most  of  the  hitter  were  prisooen.  In  «* 
to  these,  tlie  Nationals  had  lost  in  the  cimpaiirn.  thus  far,  20  pieces  of  artillery.  IGO  wagunx  sn* 
hr»rses  an<i  mule.<<,  includiQi;  many  that  die«l  of  disease.  Tlie  jj.iins  were  the  cnptaro  of  Fort  D*  BtWJ* 
andria.  Or.and  Kcore.  and  N»ichitoehe>.  the  opening  (»f  the  Bed  I^iver.  nnd  the  rapture  of  S.8Q0prl90ik« 
pieces  of  arliilery  (chiefly  by  the  tieet).  an<l  3.0(K)  bales  of  c<»tton  The  Confederate  losses  in  tbt*  rnpf*! 
jnst  meutione<l  were  never  reported. 
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of  the  vcBseU  and  troops  above  Grand  Ecore.  The  banks  of  the  river,  at  iM 
turns,  were  now  swarming  with  sharp-shooters.  The  water  was  very  low, 
and  continually  falling,  and  great  labor  was  necessary  in  getting  the  vessels 
over  the  numerous  bars  and  shoals.  The  men  employed  in  this  service  were 
exposed  to  murderous  musket-firing,  and"  the  fiotiUa  did  not  move  over 
thirty  miles  a  day. 

The  tirst  regular  attack  upon  the  vessels,  in  force,  was  at  Cuushattee,  by 
nearly  two  thousand  cavalry,  with  four  guns,  under  Colonel  Harrison,  who, 
after  that,  continually  annoyed  the  Nationals,  the  slow  progress  of 'the  boats, 
which  were  tied  up  at  night,  enabling  him  to  keep  up  with  them,  (icncral 
Smith  fitted  the  transports  under  his  command  fur  defense  as  well  as  his 
means  would  allow,  by  barricading  thent  with  boxes,  barrels,  bales  of  hay, 
and  the  mattresses  of  the  steamers.  He  felt  that  the  salvation  of  both  the 
gun-boats  and  the  transports  depended  much  ujton  the  valor  and  fortitude 
of  his  troops,  for  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  cannon  on  the  war-vessels 
could  do  but  little  execution  upon  the  high  banks,  at  short  range.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  two  thirteen-inch  Rodman  guiis  on  a  platform  upon  the 
hunieane  deck  of  ^the  Emerald,  and  those  performed  excellent  service,  not 
only  in  action,  but  in  keeping  the  Confederates  at  a  respectful  distance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  most  detemiined  attack  was  made  6n  a 
part  of  the  flotilla,  near  Pleasant  Hill  landing,  where  a  heavy  transport  lay 
aground.  A  large  majority  of  the  gun-boats  and  transports,  including  Por- 
ter's flag-ship,  with  the  Admiral  on  board,  haid  gone  down  the  river,  leaving 
two  or  three  gun-boats  and  transports  with  General  Smith's  command 
behind.  Doubtless  aware  of  this  weakening  of  the  forces  on  the  river, 
caused   the  Confederates   to   attempt  the    capture   of  the    remainder,  and 

accordingly  about  two  thousand  infantry  and  dismounted  cavalry,  under 

General  Thomas  Green,  a|ipcared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  charged  up 

to  its  edge,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  transports,  at  the  same  time 

opening  tire  on  the 

monitor  Osage.     It 

■»'ns  answered  by  a 

sharp  fire  from  the 

two  Hodman  guns 

■id  from  other  ves- 
**Is — gim-boats  and 


sports, —  with 
fearful  effect.  The 
^'^t  discharge  of  a 
*so<lman  blew  off 
^e  head  of  the 
-On  Toclerate  com- 
Oancler.'  He  was 
'"«■  «f  the  most  usc- 
«!  officers  in  Kir- 
'y    Smith's  depart-' 
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ment,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored.  The  Confederates  rallied,  aod 
again  charged  most  recklessly,  receiving  the  fire  of  Smithes  soldiers  and 
of  the  gun-boats,  especially  of  the  Lexington^  Lieatenant  Bache,  which 
gave  them  a  raking  fire  of  canister-shot,  that  strewed  the  bank  with 
their  dead  bodies  for  a  mile.  At  the  same  time  Harrison  appeared  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  received  such  rough  treatment,  that  he  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  the  whole  flotilla  passed  down  toward  Grand  Ek.*ore  with- 
out much  further  trouble.  So  terrible  was  the  lesson  given  to  the  Confed- 
erates in  this  engagement,  that  a  force  of  five  thousand,  which  was  hastening 
to  intercept  the  flotilla  at  a  point  below,  turned  back.  In  the  mean  time 
Banks  and  all  the  land  troops  had  returned  to  Grand  Eeore,  when  a  part  of 
them  were  sent  six  miles  up  the  river,  to  protect  a  large  |K>rtion  of  the 
descending  gun-boats  and  transports  there  aground.  These  were  speedily 
brought  down  without  further  annovance. 

The  army  was  again  upon  the  lied  River,  but  the  troubles  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  not  at  an  end.     Porter  found  most  of  his  larjjer  vessels  asTroond 
at  Grand  Ecore,  some  of  them  drawing  a  foot  more  water  than  there  w»s  on 
the  bar  there,  and  the  river  was  still  falling.    The  momentous  question  aroii^ 
If  it  shall  be  found  expedient  or  necessary  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Alex- 
andria, and  so  on  to  the  ]\Iississi])pi,  how  shall  the  vessels  of  the  expeditioa 
be  taken  over  the  rapids  below?     This  question  had  come   up  before  the 
battle  at  Pleasant  Hill.     Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph fBailey,  Engin<?er  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  had  foreseen  this  difficulty,  and  conceived  a  way  of  over 
coming  it,  by  damming  the  river  at  tlie  foot  of  the  rapids,  so  as  to  deepeo 
the  watei*s  above,  and  then,  by  opening  a  sluice,  have  a  sufficient  depth,  u 
the  pent-up  volume  flowed  down,  to  float  the  vessels  safely  through.    He 
mentioned  this  project  to  General  Franklin  in  the  morning  before  the  battle 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  who  apjiroved  it,  and  after  that  struggle  Franklin  named 
it  to  General  Kanks,  who  also  apj)roved  it.     The  latter  officer,  in  a  pewonil 

interview  with  Admiral  Porter,  six  days  later,*  suggested  it,  in 
'^isei^"^     case  it  was  thought  best  for  the  expedition  to  return  to  the  M*- 

sissippi ;  but  the  latter  evinced  no  faith  in  it.  lie  expressed  hi» 
belief  that  the  lied  lliver  would  rise  in  time  to  give  sufficient  water  at  the 
rapids,  notwithstanding  army  officers,  from  long  experience  in  that  regioB, 
held  a  contrary  opinion.  Tn  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
day  before,  he  had  said :  "  If  nature  does  not  change  her  laws,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  bo  a  rise  of  water,"  and  to  this  opinion  he  adhered  until  satisfied  thit 
nature  would  not  accommodate  the  fleet,  and  that  the  scientific  skill  of  an 
anny  officer  was  necessary  to  save  it  from  destruction,  as  we  shall  obserre 
presently. 

Porter  succeeded  in  getting  all  his  vessels  over  the  bar  at  Grand  Ecoie, 

and  then  went  down  the  river*  toward  Alexandria,  leavinsT  the  fleet 

in  charcre  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Selfridsfe.  The  whole  Divil 
force  at  once  started  down  the  river.  When  about  eight  miles  below,  the  Eait' 
port  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  and  several  days  were  consumed  in  getting  her 
afloat.  j\Iean  while,  Genernl  Banks  had  received  the  letter  from  General  Grant, 
already  alluded  to,  concerning  (Tcncral  Sherman's  troops,*  and  he  determinei 
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to  go  on  to  Alexandm  bo  soon  as  the  Eastport  should  be  raised  and  the  fleet 
be  enabled  to  proceed.     The  Eastport  floated  on  the  21st,*  and  on 

1  •  1    Y.  1  \i  V    /.  'April,  1664. 

that  day  orders  were  issued  for  the  aiiny  to  move ;  and  before 
dawn  the  next  moniing,  tw/).  divisions,  the  cavalry  under  General  Arnold, 
and  the  artillery  under  Captain  Classon,  the  whole  commanded  by  General 
Emory,  were  on  their  way  toward  Cane  River,  hi  rapid  march,  for  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  were  gathering  on  that  stream,  at 
the  only  ferry,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Nationals.  They  marched 
forty  miles  that  day,  so  as  to  strike  the  Confederates  early  in  the  morning 
and  force  a  passage  for  the  army. 

About  eight  thousand  Confederates,  with  sixteen  guns,  under  General 
Bee,  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  Monet's  Bluff",  on  the  east  side  of  Cane 
River,  at  the  ferry,  which  was  securely  flanked  by  the  unfordable  stream  on 
one  side  and  an  impassable  swamp  on  the  other.  The  plan  was  for  Bee  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Nationals,  and  draw  them  into  a  sharp  engage- 
incnt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  army,  lying  not  far  distant, 
should  fall  upon  their  flank  and  rear.  Banks's  quick  movement  deranged 
the  plan.  Tlie  Confederates  were  not  ready  for  its  execution.  Emory  was 
there  too  soon.  His  van  drove  the  Confederate  pickets  on  the  west  side  of 
*the  river,  across  the  stream,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,* 
but  the  main  p6sition  was  found  to  be  too  strong  to  be  carried 
by  direct  attack. 

It  was  extremely  important  to  open  the  way  there  for  the  army  to  cross 
I    the  river.     A  failure  to  do  so  implied  the  necessity  of  throwing  it  across  the 
f   Red  River,  in  the  presehce  of  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  that  stream.     A 
J    flanking    movement   was   determined   upon.      General  H.    W.    Birge   was 
ordered  to  take  his  own  brigade,  that  of  Colonel  Fessenden  (Tliird  of  the 
Rrst  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps),  and  General  Cameron's  division  of 
the  Thirteenth  Corps,  and,  crossing  the  river  three  miles  above  the  ferry, 
turn  the  left  of  the  Confederates  and  carry  their  position  in  reverse.     The 
march  was  made  wearily  across  bayous  and  swamps,  and  through  tangled 
'woods,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  thev  reached  the  desired 
[   position,  after  carrying  two  strong  ones  occupied  by  pickets  and  skinnishers. 
\   To  Fessenden's  brigade  was  assigned  the  duty  of  assault.     It  was  gallantly 
performed.     After  sharp  resistance,  until  dark,  the  Confederates  fled  in  dis- 
order along  the  Fort  Jessup  road,  toward  Texas,  taking  their  artillery  with 
them.     In  this  brilliant  achievement  the  National  loss  was  about  two  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.     Amonc:  the  latter  was  Colonel  Fessenden. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  National  army  had  moved  toward  Cane 
River,  and  when  its  advance  arrived  within  range  of  the  cannon  on  the  blufl^, 
the  Confederates  opened  fire  upon  them.  A  spirited  artillery  duel  ensued, 
and  was  kept  up  at  intervals  a  greater  part  of  the  clay,  while  the  troops  were 
beld  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  when 
Birge  should  attack.  This  was  done,  and  the  action  lasted  until  dark, 
when,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Confederates  fled,  and  the  bluff*  was  occupied 
T>y  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  portion  of  the  Confederates  which  were  expected 
to  fall  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Nationals,  were-  active,  and  greatly 
annoyed  the  rear  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  column,  which  was  covered  by 
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the  command  of  General  T.  Kilby  Smith.     The  latter  was  charged  with 

arduous  duty  of  covering  tlie  retreat  to  Alexandria.     lie  w:is  holly  pres 

and  compelled  to  skirmish  with  the  foe  hovering  on  tiaiik  and  rear,  ah 

from  the  beirinnins:  of  the  march  i  and,  on  the   inoniin!;  of 

•  April,  1  SOI  ,       1       ,       ,'^  /',  -11  T       M 

•J^d,"  he  had  a  severe  eniraijement  near  Llouterville,  oil  the  ( 
River,  where  he  formed  a  battle-line,  with  General  Mower  on  his  ri 
Smith  gallantly  and  skillfully  conducted  the  engagement  for  about  tl 
hours,  when  the  Confederates,  repulsed  at  every  point,  withdn-w. 
National  loss  was  about  iil\v  men;  that  of  the  Confedeniles  was  estini: 
at  one  hun<hvd,  at  least.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  followinir  dav,  the  wl 
army  moved  on  without  encountering  serious  resistance,  and,  on  the  2 
entered  Alexandria,  aihT  an  absence  of  twenty-four  days. 

Whik'  the  armv  was  makin«jr  its  way  toward  Alexandria,  the  navy 
having  a  ditticult  passage  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie  LJu^tporf^  as  we  h 
seen,  was  floated,  but  she  was  found  difticult  to  manaixe.  She  £rroun« 
several  times,  and  finally,  at  a  p(unt  about  sixty  miles  belo'w  Grand  Ec< 
she  became  so  fast  on  a  bed  of  logs  that  she  could  not  be  moved.  L' 
tenant-Colonel  Hailey  ha<l  otfere<l  to  help  her  over  the  numerous  bars^ 
means  of  winir  dams;  but  his  assistance  was  declined,  for  "no  c*ouusel 
armv  officers  was  rcLranled  in  nauti<*al  aflairs."'  Satisfied  that  she  coi 
not  be  floated  before  a  rise  in  the  river,  and  flndinsj  delay  to  be  very  Jan? 
ous,  t)n  account  of  the  jxatheriiiLr  of  the  Confederates  on  the  shores  oft 
stream.  Porter  ordere<l  her  to  be  blown  up.      The   explosion  ii 

'April  26.  '11  11  !.*•  1a&4.^^i 

ensunig  fire  made  her  <lestruction  complete.       At  the  same  tm 
more  than  a  thousan<l  Confederates  had  gathered  near,  and  taking  advanta^ 
of  the  situation,  rushed  to  the  riirht  bank  of  the  river  to  board  the  Cri^Bi 
Master  II.  II.  (ioninire,  Ivinu:  there.'    She  moved  out,  and  iraye  them  snch 
storm  of  graj»e  and  canister-shot,  wliile  the  Fort  Jliiul^nan  ]>oiirctI  a  heir 
cross-fire  upon  them,  that,  in  the  sj>ace  of  five  minutes,  not  a  guerrilla  wa«t« 
be  seen.     Then  the  vessels  which  ha<l  been  convoying  the  JEJastport  woiioi 
down  the  river  without   molestation,  until  they  reached  the  month  of  Caw 
Kiver,  twenty  miles  below,  when  the  Crirkft,  which  was  ahead,  with  -Ad- 
miral Porter  on  board,  received  I'ighteen  shots  from  as  many  cannon  planted 
on  the  shore  at  a  bend  in  tlu;  stream.     Nearly  every  shot  went  throuirh  hif ; 
one  of  her  <runs  was  disabled,  and  every  C]c»*i"t»r  was  killed  or  wouridei 
This  first   fire   was  fi)llowed  by  a  shell,  which  explotled   near  her  forward 
gun,  killiiiLT  or  woundini::  every  man  attached  to  it,  and  in  the  fiix*-rfK)nifl«' 
bv.     Iler  decks  were  in»w  deserted,  when  Porter  ordered  her  to  In?  nm  bj" 
the  batterv.     It  was  done,  under  a  heavy  fire.     Then,  havini;  niaile  ffunnfl* 
of  some  ncizroes   on  board,  and  idaced   the  naviiration  of  the  boat,  wIk* 

^  a 

engineer  and  j>ilot  ha«l  bec^h  disabled,  in  other  hands,  he  atteniptetl  toassi^ 
the  tKher  boats  still  above  the  battery.  He  found  he  could  not  do  mueh.» 
he  ran  the  Crlrht  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  to  a  ]>oint  where  he  W 
directed  the  Onatje.  and  Lfj'tntjtnn  to  meet  him,  to  summon  them  to  ifc* 
assistance  of  the  Fort  Ilhuttnan  and  two  or  three  other  vessels.  He  funnd 
these  fighting  a  Confederate  field-battery.  Darkness  fell  before  the  simirgw 
en<led,  and  the  Crirht  couM  not  return.     l>ut  during  the  orloom  the  othff  I 
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vessels  above,  ran  by  the  battery  at  Cane  Creek,  and  escaped,  with  llic  fxcep- 
tion  ol'  the  pump-boat,  Champion,  which  was  disabled  and  burned.'  After 
that,  the  vessels  were  not  impeded  on  their  way  to  Alexandria, 

The  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Red  River  expedition  were  now  all  at 
Alexandria.  What  next  ?  Bauics  found  General  Ilunter  there,' 
with  orders  from  General  Grant  to  close  up  the  campaign  against  '^f^^ 
Shreveport  as  speedily  aa  possible,  for  Sherman's  troops  were 
wanted  eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  Ilunter  was  sent  bncl;  with  a  letter  to 
Grant,  telling  him  that  the  fleet  was  above  The  rapids,  and  would  be  in 
danger  of  capture  or  destraction  if  abandoned  by  the  amiy,  and  informing 
him  that  it  would  require  some  time  to  get  them  below,  if  it  could  be  effected 
at  all.  Any  attempt  to  renew  the  ShrevejKirt  campaign  of  course  was  now 
out  of  the  question,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
nest  jmint  of  destination  for  the  expedition.  To  get  the  fleet  below  the 
rapids  was  the  first  work  to  be  accomplished.  Porter  did  not  ^believe  in 
damming  the  river,  except  by  words.  Banks  did,  and  ordered  Colonel 
Bailey  to  do  it.  He  went  to  work  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  May,  with  liberty 
to  employ  as  many  men-as  he  might  desire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  army 
were  engaged  in  the  business,  in  souie  way,  at  different  times ;  and  on  Sun- 


day, the  8th  of  May,  a  main  dam  of  stone  and  timber,  and  sunken  coat- 
J>oats,  was  finished.'  It  stretched  across  the  river,  theiv  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred feel  in  width,  and  then  frfim  four  to  six  feet  in  depth,  and  running  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  work  was  successful.    The  water  was  rai,sed  seven  feet  on  the  rapids, 
and  that  afternoon  the  gun-boats  Omge,  Fort  Ilhuliiiiin,  anil  Xeoslm,  with 
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two  other  vessels,  passed  the  rapids,  and  lay  just  above  the  dam.     But  tk 
greater  portion  of  the  fleet  was  still,  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  move. 
Banks   inspected  the  work,  and  perceiving  an  immense   pressure  upon  it. 
feared  it  might  give  way  before  the  fleet  could  pass.     He  rode  up  the  shore 
to  a  point  opposite  the  fleet,  at  midnight,  and  sent  a  note  to  l*orter,  telliog 
him  of  his  fears,  and  urging  him  to  put  his  vessels  in  condition,  by  lightening 
tlicm,  to  pass  over  the  rapids.     This  was  not  done.     At  live  o'clock  the  neil 
morning,  a  portion  of  the  dam  gave  way.     The  three   vessels   went  safely 
down  tlirough  the  sluice  thus  made,  and  the  IjiximjUm^  the  only  one  roadv, 
followed  with  equal  safety.     Had  all  l)een  ready,  the  wiiole  fleet  misrlit  have 
passed  over  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  hours,  lx*forc  the  water  became  too  slial* 
low.'     The  damage  to  the  dam  was  partially  repaired.    It  was  also  sirens.tl»- 
ened  by  wing  <lams,  and,  on  the  12th  of  May,  when  it  was  completed,  and 
the  vessels  above  had  been  liglitened,  they  all  ])assed  into  the  dcejK'r  water 
below  with  safety,  before  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.      Then  Admiral 
Porter  wrote*  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv,  savin''' :   "There 
liw        J>t*t^"i^  to  have  been  an  especial  Providence  k>okin<^  out  lor  us. in 
providing  a  man  [Colonel  IJailey]  equal  to  tlie  emergency.  . . . 
This  proposition  looked  like  madness,  and  the  best  engineers  ridiculeil  if,  hot 
Colonel  l>ailey  was  so  sanguine  of  success,  that  I  requested   General  Banb 
to. have  it  done." 

While  the  army  was  detained  at  Alexandria  on  account   of  the  fleet,  it 
was  re-enforced*  by  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  that  had  hert 
^    ""     garrisoning  p(»rts  in  the  vicinity  of  Matagorda  Bay,  on  the  Texan 
coast.*     They  were  led  by  General  John  A.  McClemand,  who  left  GenewJ 
Fitz-IIenry  Warren  in  command  of  the  remahidcr  at  3Iatagonla.     Tlie« 
posts  had  been  evacuated  by  order  of  (general  Grant ;  and  MeCIemand  was 
soon  followetl  by  Warren,  who  likewise  ascended  the   Reil    River,  until 
stop[x?d  by  Confederate  batteries,  when  he  fell  back  to  the  remains  oK  Fort 
de  Hussy,  an<l  took  post  there.     Hanks  had  also  received  a  dispatch  fiwn 
Ilalleck,  in  the  name  of  General  Grant,  which  directed  the  modification  ^ 
previous  orders,  so  that  no  troops  should  "  be  withdraM'ii   fi-oni  o|ierali«» 
against  Shreveport  and  on  the  Hed  River."     Hut  it  was  too  late,  and  wbrt 
the  fl(»et  was  all  below  the  rapi<ls,  and  found  the  back-water  of  the  tlifl 
brimful  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  fit\y  miles  distant,  flowing  up  to  Alex- 
an<lria,  and  thus  insurintr  u  safe  passa^jce  over  all   bars  belftw. 
orders  were  triven '  for  the  armv  to  move.     The  fleet  moved  lik^ 
wise,  with  the  transports  laden  with  cotton,  which  had  been   captured** 
prize  for  the  navy.'     Caution  marked  the  advance,  for  the  Confederates  vw 
hoverinix  near,  and  swarmim;  on   the  banks  below.      A  WiK*k  before  ll* 
expedition  moved,  the  gun-bt)ats  t^hjual  and  Corinf^ton^  convoying  the  tnw- 
port  Warren  down  the  river,  the  thn»e  bearing  abimt  four  hun- 
dred sohliers,  wen*  fire<l  upon**  at  Dunn's  Bayou,  thirty  milw 

>  <rcmTnl  Hnrik'i'fl  Keport.  *  ^e^ifOgtV^ 

3  When  tlu>  iloct  moved  up  the  river,  Ailmiral  Porter  proclaimed  that  all  cotton  tcixed  vtthiii  s  IcK**  ' 
tliat  river  r^liould  Ih;  lawful  prizf  for  the  navul  force  under  his  eummnnd.  There  was  bat  little  iifiwwtMrilT^ 
such  scizun-t  while  the  fleet  w.is  abovu  Alexandria;  but  while  lying  there,  and  the  army  was  hard  at  v^vic** 
^t^uetin^  the  dam  fur  ihi*  huui-nt  of  the  flei-t,  tln'  (loverniiirrit  waironn  were  kept  very  bnsy  brlnsin^ln  ifcffO* 
fnun  thi'  ncishbHiriiii;  plant:itifini<.  In  thi'*  ]»rontai»le  part  of  the  [tublic  service  the  offlev^ni  nnd  iM»l<MrT»rf* 
army  had  no  Miare.  It  is  said  that  the  transports  were  so  laden  with  cotton,  that  there  was  no  r-di  I'* 
Uulun  iiihubitanta  of  Alexandria  to  flee,  with  their  effect?,  from  the  vi'O^eance  of  the  Confvcler:tv-sb 
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■below-  Alexandria,  by  a  large  Confcilerate  force,  at  the  inonihig  twiliglit,  and 
were  so  badly  injured  that  the  Covinj/twi  was  abandontxl  and  burnt,  and  the 
other  two  veescls  wtre  surrendered.  Of  the  «ol<Uer«,  aVioiil  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  captured,  and  about  one  hundred  were  killed.  The  remainder 
took  to  the  shore  and  escaped.  Soon  afterward,  tlie  City  Belle,  with  a  little 
more  than  four  hundred  Ohio  troops,  was  captured  by  another  guerrilla 
party,  when  about  one-half  of  them  eseaped. 

But  the  army  in  its  mai-cli  for  Simma'  Port  met  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion, excepting  by  a  considerable  force  of  Confederate  cavalry,  who,  at  day- 
break on  the  16th,  confronted  its  advance  at  Mansura,  near  Marksville, 
where  the  National  skirmisherH  and  artillery,  after  pushing  the  foe  back 
scraps  an  open  prairie  to  a  wood,  kept  up  a  lire  for  about  three  hours,  until 
the  main  body  came  np,  A  battle-line  was  then  formed,  with  General 
Emory  and  his  forces  on  tbe  right,  and  General  A.  J,  Smith  and  his  com- 
mand on  the  left.  After  a  sharp  but  brief  struggle,  the  Confederates  were 
'di:*perscd,  losing  a  number  of  men  by  capture.  Among  these  were  some  of 
the  prisoners  they  Iiad  taken  on  the  fiiipial  and  Wurreit  some  days  Iwfore. 
That  evening  the  army  reached  the  Atchafalaya  at  Kimms'  Porrt,  where, 
ander  the  dii'ection  of  Colonel  Bailey,  a  bridge,  more  than  six  hundred  yards 
long,  was  eonstnicted  of  steamboats.  Over  it  tbe  wagon-train  passed  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  the  rear  of  the  army,  eomjTOsed  of 
the  command  of  .\.  J.  Smith,  was  attacked  at  Yellow  Bay<m  by  a  Confed- 
erate force  under  Polignae.  He  was  beaten  back  with  a  heavy  loss  in 
killed,  wounde<l,  and  {>risoiiers,  while  the  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  following  day"  the  army 
crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  when  General  K  It.  S.  Can'by,  wlii>  had  '^J^L*"' 
arrived  the  day  before,  assumed  the  command  of  HunksV  M'ck)]is 
as  a  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Military  Division  of  West  Mrssissippi,  to  the 
charge  of  which  be  had  been  as- 
■igiied.  General  Banks  then  hastened 
to  New  Orleans. 

General  Smith  returned  to  Mem- 
phis, stopping  on  his  way  up  the 
Uississippi  at  Sunnyside,  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  ]>art  of  Arkansas, 
to  seek  a  reported  force  of  Confed- 
erates, uinler  Marmaduke,  who  had 
gathered  there  with  mischievous  in- 
tent. Ifefonnd  them,  thi-ee  thousand 
■■troiig,  near  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
Chicot  County,  posted  across  a  bayou 
that  empties  into  Lake  Cbicot.  lie 
Mtacked  and  drove  them  away,  with 
a    loss  of  about  one  hundred  men.  «D«*m.  ■.  ■.  r.miv. 

TTiey  retreateil  westward,  anil  were 

no  more  seen  in  that  region.     Smith's  loss  was  alHiut  ninety  men.     Admiral 
Porter,  meanwhile,  had  passed  quietly  d<»wn  the  Red  Uiver,  nearly  pa 
with  the  march  of  tlie  army,  and  resumed  the  duty  of  keeping  ojm!!!  n 
ihe  navigatioD  of  the  Mississijipi. 


nd  safe 
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Let  us  now  see  what  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  under  General  Steele, 

was  doing  in  the  way  of  co-operation  with  the  Red  River  expedition  while 

it  was  in  progress.     General  Steele  was  at  his  liead-<]uarter8  at  Little  Rock 

when  that  expedition  moved.     On  the  23d  of  March •  he  started 

1S64. 

southward,  on  the  military  road,  with  about  eight  thoiu$aud 
troops,  liorse  and  foot,  the  former  commanded  by  General  Carr.  On  the 
previous  day  General  Thayer,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  lefk 
Fort  Smith  with  about  Hya  thousand  men,  for  the  purfjose  of  joining  Steele 
at  ^Vrkadelphia  ;  and  Colonel  Clayton  marched  from  Pine  Bluff  with  a  mail 
force  to  the  left  of  Steele,  in  the  direction  of  Camden,  a  place  held  and  veO 
fortified  by  the  Confederates.  That  was  Steele's  first  objective,  for  Sterling 
Price,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  holding  a  line  from  that  place  west- 
ward to  Washington,  the  capital  of  Hempstead  Comity.  It  was  necegsstfj 
to  dispose  of  this  force  before  marching  toward  Shreveport. 

The  roads  were  so  wretched  that  the  junction  of  forces  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  and  Thayer  failed  to  join  Steele  at  Arkadelphia.  The  latter 
ha<l  been  compelled  to  skirmish  at  the  crossings  of  streams  all  the  way  from 
Benton,  and  his  troops  were  somewhat  worn  by  fatigue,  but,  after  waitii^ 
two  days  for  Thayer,  he  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  fianking  Camden,  and  drawing  Price  out  of  his  fortifications 
there.     lie  encountered  the  cavalrv  of  Marmaduke  and  Cabell  at  almort 

• 

every  step,  and  day  after  day  skirmished,  sometimes  lightly  and  sometimes 
heavily,  with  them,  until  the  10th  of  April,  when  he  foimd  Price  in  strong' 
force  across  his  j)ath  at  Prairie  d'Anne,  not  far  from  Washington,  prepared 
to  make  a  decided  stand.     Steele  had  been  joined  by  Thayer,  and  he  readily 
accepted  battle.     An  artillery  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  until  dark.   The 
Confederates  made  a  desperate  attempt  in  the  darkness  to  capture  Steele* 
guns,  but  failed.     He  jnished  nearer  their  position  the  next  day,  and  at  the 
dawn  of  the   1 2th  attempted  to  turn  their  fiank,  when  they  retreated  to 
Washington,  pursued  for  several  miles  by  cavalry. 

Steele  now  heard  of  the  disaster  to  the  Union  troops  at  Sabine  Croa 
Roads,'  and,  instead  of  pui*suing  Price  toward  Washington,  turned  sharply 
toward  Camden.  The  Confederates  quickly  perceived  his  purpose,  M 
stimulated  to  stronirer  action  bv  the  news  from  Western  Louisiana,  tbej 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  save  C'amden  from  Steele's  grasp.  ^Vhile  his  army 
was  cordurovinsj  Boijue  bottom,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  State,  his  retf? 
luider  Thaver,  was  stromal v  attacked  bv  General  Dockerv.  The  Contw* 
crates  were  repulsed,  and  the  army  moved  on,  but  to  find  itself  confronts 
by  Cabell  and  Shell )y^  These  were  driven  from  i>08it ion  to  pott" 
^'  '  tion,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th*  the  National  troops  entered 
Camden. 

Although  Steele   was  in  a  strong  i)lace,  and  supplies  could  be  easily 
obtained  ]>v  wav  of  the  Washita,  he  found  Camden  to  be  an  uncomfortaWe 
and  <l:uig<Tous  post.     The  Confederates  were  swarming  thickly  around  him, 
tor  there  was  no  occasion  for  their  emj)loyment  in  the  direction  of  the  lied 
River.     Three  davs  after  his  arrival  thev  attacked  and  cantureA* 

f  Ai»rll  IS.  *  *  •  »  . 

a  foi-age  train,  little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Unioa 


»  Sec  iKieo  2ft8- 
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lines,  by  which  Steele  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  four  guns.  Thii 
was  followed  by  another  disaster,  five  days  later,  when  the  escort  of  a  supply- 
train,  which  had  come  down  from  Little  Rock,  and  was  retum- 
*  ^r^l^'  ^"^  en^pt^y*  was  attacked  *  twelve  miles  from  Camden  by  Shelby's 
cavalry.  The  escort  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  four 
guns,  and  a  small  cavalry  force,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Drake, 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio.  The  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  train 
and  escort  pressed  on,  until  again  attacked,  as  it  emerged  from  a  swamp  at 
Marks's  Mill,  by  an  overwhelming  force  under  General  Fagan.  A  desperate 
fight  ensued  between  his  force  and  the  tf'orty-third  Indiana  and  Thirty-sixth 
Ohio,  until  Drake  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Confederates  had  wedged 
in  between  the  troops  in  conflict  and  the  Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  guarding 
the  rear  of  the  train,  when  all  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Tlie  Xationad 
loss  was  two  hun<lred  and  fifty  men.  The  negro  servants  of  the  officers 
were  butchered  after  the  surrender.  The  Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at 
full  six  hundred. 

Steele  now  felt  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Little  Rock,  for  he  was  informed 
that  Fagan  was  marching  on  that  place,  and  that  K.  Kirby  Smith  had 
heavily  re-enforced  Price.  He  accordingly  threw  his  army  across  the 
Washita  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing began  a  retreat  by  way  of  Princeton  and  Jenkinson's  Ferry,  on  the 
Sabine  River.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  attacked^  by  an  ove^ 
whelming  force,  led  by  Kirby  Smith  in  person.  Steele's  troopt 
were  nearly  famished,  having  eaten  but  little  since  they  left,  Camden,  and 
were  exceedingly  weary.  A  part  of  them  had  already  crossed  the  river, 
when  the  foe  struck  the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  Colonel  Mackey,  covering  the 
rear,  a  very  heavy  blow.  The  Fiftieth  Indiana  pressed  forward  to  its  aid, 
when  both  were  pushed  back  behind  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  and  Twenty-ninth 
Iowa.  These  were  then  furiously  assailed,  when  all  the  troops  yet  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  were  ordered  up,  and  a  most  sanguinary  battle 
ensued,  in  which  General  S.  A.  Rice  was  in  immediate  command  of  the 
Nationals. 

Three  times  the  Confederates  charged  heavily,  and  were  repulsed  i»ach 
time.     Th^n  they  threatened  the  National  right  flank,  when  the  Forty-third 
Illinois  and  a  j)art  of  the  Fortieth  Iowa  dashed  across   a  swollen,  mi7 
stream,  and  drove   the   enemy  back.     The  latter  then  mad^  a  desperatt 
attempt  to  crush  the  left  and  center.     They  turned  the  extreme  left^heUhj 
the  Thirty-third  Iowa,  whose  ammunition  had  given  out,  when  fttfr.^OB- 
panies  of  the  Fortieth  Iowa,  led  by  Colonel  Garrett,  hastened  to  its  9$pgf^ 
formed  un<ler  a  tremendous  fire,  and  restored  the  line,  when  it  prBHrfftf* 
ward,  and  for  a  full  hour  drove  the  Confederates  steadily  back.    It  WW  > 
flght  by  infantry  alone,  and  at  noon  the  Nationals  had  gained  a  coojlrt* 
victory.     Then  they  crossed  the  river  leisurely,  and  moved  on  toward  Little 
Rock,  leaving  only  a  burial  ])arty  behind.     These  the  Confederates  ,capture<l, 
and  then  claimed  a  victory  in  The  Battle  op  Jenkinson's  Ferry.     In  that 
struirirle  tlie  Confederates  lost  over  three  thousand  men,  including  three 
general  officers.     The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  seven  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

Steele  pressed  on  toward  Little  Rock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  prevent 
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its  capture  by  Fagan,  and  succeeded  It  was  a  terrible  march  from  Jenkins's 
Ferry  over  the  swampy  country,  the  half-famished  men  dragging  cannon  and 
caissons  over  corduroy  roads  they  had  made  for  the  purpose,  for  the  animals 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  draw  even  the  wagona,  which  had  to 
l>e  destroyed.  A  supply-train  met  them,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  the  broken 
and  dispinteil  troops  entered  Little  Rock, 

So  ended,  in  all  its  parts,  the  disastrous  campaiiin  against  Shreveport. 
Its  result  caused  much  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction;  and  General 
Banks  was  specially  blamed  for  not  pressing  forward  after  hia  victory  at 
Pleasant  Hill.  The  narrative  here  given,  drawn  from  antlienlic  sources,'  and 
the  reasoHB  offered  by  General  Banks  in  his  report,  seem  In  the  writer  to  be  his 
sufficient  justification  in  the  judgment  of  candid  observers.'  lie  was  nowise 
responfible  for  the  radically  defective  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  hia  troops 
©videntlv  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


TkllE  faihiro  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  the  expnlHon 
of  Stfcle  from  tin;  country  below  the  Arkansas  Itivtt. 
by  which  two-lhirda  of  tlie  State  of  Arkansas  was  gim 
lip  to  tlio  ConfedfratoH,  had  a  disastrous  efiect  upon  the 
Union  caum;  and  peojde  in  that  State,  where  the  restoa- 
tioH  of  civil  power  in  loyal  hands,  amply  nuetainetl  by 
the  military,  liad  been,  it  was  believed,  made  pcrmaoeflt' 
'Hiiidi-eani  of  security  was  now  dispellcKi.    Steele  was  placed  on  the  defeuin 
at  llic  State  capital,  an<l  the  Confederates  everywhere  showed,  by  their  bold- 
wM  aiul  activity,  a  di'tcrniinntton  to  ropofwcss  the  State,  if  |Mtftsiblc.    TTw 
cavalry  ronincd  at  will  over  all  the  region  below  the  Arkansas,  after  .St«lf 
rdrcateil  to  Little  Rock,  plundering  and  overawing  the  Unionititi<.     NordM 
they  confine  thoinwolvca  to  that  region.     I^tc  in  June '  Shelbt, 
with  a  coiiKiderable  body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  dashed  irn* 
tin-  Arkansas  eastward  of  Little  Rock,  and  pushed  on  to  the  White  Kits, 
on  ihu  eastern  border  of  Arkansas  County,  where  they  were  attacknl  ul 
Ihriiwii  back,  iu  the  vicinity  of  St.  Charles,  by  four  regiments  under  Genwl 
Curr,  with  a  loss  of  alxnit  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  two  bundre<I  vn 
made    prisonen".     Carr's  loss  was  about  two  hundrwl.     Sliolby  was  speriik 
iiM-nfort-ed  liy  Alannadnkc,  when  Cair  was  pushed  northward  to  ClarendM.  '! 
when  lie,  in  turn,  was  re-cnforccd,  and  the  Confederates  retreated  southw»i 
This  bold  movement  was  followed  by  others  in  that  section  of  tlu'SwIt 
[n  .Inly  about  four  hunilred  colored  troops,  led  by  Colonel  W.  S.  Uroot 
went  up  the  country  a  short  distance  from  Helena,  when  [iff 
were  attacked'  by  a  heavier  force  under  General  Dobbinx.    F» 
tunately.  Major  Carmichaol  was  then  passing  down  the  MissiBEippi  M  > 
steamer,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  CavalrT,aJ 


in«l.  bj  AeU'xH",  '0  ■  SUlo  Oun»Ui>ti>iiuJ  O'IITphiIh 
ut  Ibr  nny-ftmr  counlfF*  In  tlia  Slota  vtn  ni>[»onled.  A  SUla  CunaUtalhn  nt  *"*■ 
vhrrtbj  tlMxtrj  wu  nrrrrn'  pmbUiltril.  lunc  C.  Unrphf.  tbe  nnlf  auneb  rnimfat  l>  * 
Scivmaion  CiinwnihiB  iif  thnt  ^lale  (v-v  iain'4i4.  *a1iirnr  I.],  iru  clmirn  Pruililoiul  CiiniK 
nIHl  (liiljr  lniiiisnr»u,l.'  ulili  C.  C.  DliM  l.li'U1.iunl.0-itenu>r,  sml  U.  J,  T.  WWlt  («m«' 
Stair.    Thx  Cnnillliillnn  wurMlDo'l'  lif  »  rntonf  tlie  pnple  oT  Ibe  Slatr,  tbm  brim  tf' 

clHinrn  itniirr  ILbihI  Ihv  Li-eliuiiin:  dvpliil  /  Unlu-il  Sutf  1 3? uun.  Bi-fmriiuuii'** 
Sblr  w»  naViml  In  lit  pnipiT  ■llnatUm  Id  tho  Union.  In  [nrllii]  aeawitnae  with  clw  un»<^ 
Uiv  I>rrilclrni't  l^orIiiniBi1'<n,    Bri'  [■■{?«».    Bueb  wu  lu  puttfaiB  wbri  Iba  nlliui]  f<"< 
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hearing  the  tiring,  he  landed  and  hastened  in  the  direction  of  its  sounds. 
He  Ibund  Brooks  and  his  men  gallantly  fighting  double  their  number,  so, 
with  his  foUowei's,  he  dashed  through  the  Confederate  lines,  joined  the  col- 
ored troops,  and  assisted  them  in  repulsing  their  assailants.     Colonel  Brooks 
was  killed,  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  slain  or  wounded.     The  foe  had  lost 
more.     The  Union  troops  fell  back  to  Helena,  followed  some  distance  by 
Dobbins.     At  about  the  same  time  fifteen  hundred  Confederates 
surprised*  an  outpost  of  Fort  Smith,  on  the  border  of  the  Indian       "^riL*'' 
country,  which  was  held  by  two  hundred  of  the  Fifth  Kansas, 
under  Captain  Mcfford.     After  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  he  lost  twenty-five 
men.  Captain  Mefford  was  compelled  to  surrender.     The  Confederates  lost 
thirty-two   killed   and  wounded.     Less  than  a  month  later,  Shelby,  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  struck*  the  line  of  the  railway  between 

.^  k  Aujnist  23. 

I>uvairs  Bluff  and  Little  Rock,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Illinois,  who  were  guarding  it  at  three  points.  Guerrillas 
hovered  in  large  numbers  around  Little  Rock  and  other  places,  making  com- 
munications between  the  military  posts  dangerous,  and  requiring  heavy  escort 
duty,  which  wore  down  men  and  horses.  Gradually  several  of  these  posts 
were  abandoned,  and  at  the  close  of  1864  only  Helena,  Pine,  and  Duvall's 
Bluffs,  Little  Rock,  Van  Buren,  Fort  Smith,  and  one  or  two  other  posts  in 
that  region,  were  held  by  the  National  troops.  These  being  insufficient  to 
protect  the  Unionists  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  became  disheartened, 
silent,  and  inactive,  for  th^  guerrillas,  who  roamed  over  the  State,  dealt 
vengeance  upon  these  "  traitors  "  and  "  renegades,"  as  they  called  them. 

General  Steele,  like  other  old  officers  of  the  regular  army,  was  opposed 
to  the  emancipation  policy  of  the  Government,  and  his  alleged  sympathy 
with  the  slave-holding  Oligarchy  of  Arkansas  made  the  army  under  his 
eommand  a  feeble  instrument  in  upholding  the  National  cause  in  that  State. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  at  the  close  of  1864,  that  Commonwealth  was 
practically  surrendered  to  the  Confederates.  The  disloyal  Gov- 
ernor called  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington,* and  chose  a  Senator  (A.  P.  Garland)  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
•*  Congress  "  at  Richmond. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Arkansas  was  favorable  to  a  long-contemplated 
•  scheme  of  invasion  of  Missouri,  by  her  recreant  eon.  General  Sterling  Price, 
irhich  had  both  a  military  and  political  object  in  view,  and,  when  under- 
taken, might  have  been  most  disastrous  to  the  National  cause  but  for  the 
fdeepless  vigilance  of  General  Rosecrans,  who,  late  in  January,  had  arrived  ' 
•at  St.   Louis   as   commander    of  the    Department   of  Missouri.     ^ 
He  soon  discovered  that  the   State  was  seriously  menaced  by 
openly  armed  foes  on  one  side,  and  by  hidden  and  malignant  ones  on  the 
pther,  and  within  its  bosom,  in  the  form  of  secret  associations,  known  as 
••Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  and  "American  Knights,"  or  "Sons  of 
_  liberty."  *     lie  employed  competent  and  trustworthy  spies,  who  reported 
^  that  these  secret  organizations  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  that  they  were 
..preparing  to  join  Price,  when  he  should  invade  Missouri,  in  numbers  not  less 
than  twenty-three  thousand  strong,  each  man  of  whom  was  sworn  to  perform 

I  8«epi«e88. 
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his  part  of  the  drama,  whicli  contemplated  also  au  invasion  of  the  Northwest, 
and  a  formidable  uprising  there  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  CoiifedertU 
cause.  They  reported  that  General  Price  was  the  "Grand  Commander ''of 
the  Missouri  and  Southern  members  of  the^e  secret  leagues,  and  that  C  L 
Vallandigham  was  the  Gran<l  Commander  of  the  Nortliem  members,  co«- 
posed  of  the  genei-al  and  local  loaders  of  the  Peace  Faction,  and  their  dnpOL 
It  was  .also  reported  that  Vallandigham  was  to  enter  Ohio  boldly  from  Ciii- 
ada,  to  take  part  in  the  Democratic  Convention  for  nominating  a  candiditf 
for  President,  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago.  It  was  also  discoverwl  thit 
arms  were  extensively  coming  into  the  State,  and  distributed  secretly  among 
the  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  u^neral  tbt 
over  the  Union  cause  in  that  region  great  peril  was  impending:. 

liosecrans  promptly  laid  before  the  Government  the  information  he  bad 
gathered,  and  asked  for  re-enforcements.     Instead   of  complying  with  hii 
request,  an  officer  (General  Hunt)  was  sent  to  Missouri,  who  made  a  tour  of 
observation  in  the  State,  and  reported  that  Rosccrans  was  unduly  alarmed. 
The  latter  continued  his  investigations,  and  obtaine<l   ]>ositive  iiiformatMi 
that  danger  was  great  and  near.     One  of  his  spies  visited  the  lodges  of  the 
secret  associations,  and  asceilained  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  con- 
mencing  the  revolution  in  St.  Louis  by  murdering  the  Pix>vo8t  Marshal,  and 
seizing  the  Department  head-quarters.     On  the  stivngth  of  testimony  thv 
obtained,  he  arrested  the  Belgian  consul  at  St.  Louis,  who  was  the  "Sute 
commander  "  of  these  disloyal  citizens,  together  with  his  deputy,  secpetiiT, 
"lecturer,"  and  about   forXv  members.     The  still  incredulous   GovemiMiC 
ordere<l  their  release.     Rosecrans,  satisfied  of  danger,  did   not  comply,  btt 
sent  such  information  to  Washington  that  the  Government,  convinced  thit 
he  was  right,  approved  his  course,  and  countermanded  the  order.     Xodonh 
the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  Rosecrans  at  that  time  was  of  incalculabk 
service  to  the  National  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  Price  and  his  friends,  in  and  out  of  his  army,  werep* 
paring  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  drama  of  invasion  and  revolution.  IV 
circumstances  were  favorable.  Missouri  had  been  stripped  of  troops  forsflT- 
ice  elsewhere.  The  secessionists  and  guerrillas  were  bold,  especially  in  ik 
western  and  the  river  counties  of  Missouri.  These  had  been  watched  vitk 
keen  eyes,  and  the  movements  of  the  Confederates  in  Arkansas  were  \aAf 

the  vigilant  scnitiny  of  General  Washbunie,  at  JVIemphi:^  ^ 
*  ^il^**      gave*  Rosecrans  the  first  clear  note  of  warning  concerning  a  ooB* 

ins:  invasion.  He  infonned  him  that  General  Shclbv  w«  i* 
Batesville,  in  Northern  Arkansas,  waiting  for  Price  to  join  him,  when  tk 
invasion  would  begin.  Rosecrans  sent  the  information  to  Washington,  ui 
Halleck  telegraphed  to  Cairo,  directing  A.  J.  Smith,  then  ascending  thelfr 
8is8i])pi  with  about  sLx  thousand  troops,  infantr)-  and  cavalry,  destined  ti 
re-enforce  Sherman  in  Northern  Georgia,  to  be  halted  there,  and,  wiih  » 
command,  be  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  re-enforce  Rosecrans.     This  strengtbefflBg 

of  the  troops  in  Missouri  was  timely,  for  Price  soon  crossed  tb 

Arkansas  River,*  joined  Shelby,  and,  with  nearly  twenty  tbo» 
sand  men,  entered  Southeastern  Missouri  between  tlie  Big  Black  and  St 
Francis  rivers,  and  pushed  on  to  Pilot  Knob,  more  than  half  way  to  St.I/>o* 
m.  the  Arkansas  border,  almost  without  a  show  of  opposition. 
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Rosecrans  liad  only  about  six  thousand  ^ve  hundred  mounted  men  in  his 
Department  when  this  formidable  invasion  began,  and  these  were  scattered 
over  a  country  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  three  hundred  in  breadth, 
with  only  a  partially  organized  infantry  force  and  dismounted  men,  guarding 
from  the  swamiing  guerrillas  the  greater  depots,  such  as  Springfield,  Pilot 
Koob,  Jefferson  City,  RoUa,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  railway  bridges.  These 
vrere  concentrated  as  quickly  as  possible  after  ascertaining  the  route  and 
destination  of  Price,  yet  so  swiftly  did  that  leader  move,  that  when  it  was 
seen  that  St.  Louis  was  probably  his  first  and  chief  objective,  only  a  single 
brigade  was  at  Pilot  Knob  (which  is  connected  with  the  former  place  by  a 
railway)  to  confront  him.  This  was  commanded  by  General  Hugh  S. 
Ewing,*  who  had  for  defenses  only  a  little  fort  and  some  rude  earth-workg. 
But  he  made  a  bold  stand,  fought  Price  and  his  ten  thousand  men  gallantly, 
with  his  little  force  of  twelve  hundred,  repulsed  two  assaults,  and  inflicted 
on  the  Confederates  a  loss  of  about  one  thousand  men.  His  own  loss  was 
jkbout  two  hundred.  His  foe,  with  his  superior  force,  soon  took  positions  to 
command  his  entire  post,  so  Ewing  spiked  his  guns,  blew  up  his  magazine, 
«nd,  finding  his  chosen  line  of  retreat  northward,  by  way  of  Potosi,  blocked, 
fled  westward  during  the  night  toward  Rolla,  where  General  McNeil  was  in 
€X>mmand,  and  had  just  been  re-enforced  by  cavalry  under  General  Sandbom. 
At  Webster  he  turned  sharply  to  the  north,  and,  pushing  on,  struck  the 
Southwestern  railway  at  Harrison,  afler  a  march  of  sixty  miles  in  thirty- 
nine  hours,  with  an  accumulating  encumbrance  of  refugees,  white  and  black. 
There  his  exhausted  troops  were  struck  by  a  heavy  force,  under  Shelby, 
;which  had  been  chasing  him.  E wing's  ammunition  was  short,  but  he  held 
his  ground  for  thirty  hours,  when  the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Beveridge,  sent  by  General  McNeil  from  Rolla,  came  to  his  relief. 
Shelby  was  driven  off,  and  Ewing  and  Beveridge  marched  leisurely  to 
Rolla. 

Ewing's  bold  stand  astonished  Price,  and  he  was  greatly  disappointed  by 
the  lack  of  the  promised  re-enforcements  pledged  by  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,"  and  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  The  hearts  of  most  of  these 
had  failed  at  the  critical  moment.  They  were  satisfied,  by  the  arrest  of  their 
**  State  Commander,"  that  Rosecrans  and  the  Government  were  fully  informed 
of  their  meditated  treason,  and  they  were  made  exceedingly  timid.  Instead 
of  seeing  an  u]>ri6ing  of  "  at  least  twenty-three  thousand  Sons  of  Liberty," 
MS  he  was  promised.  Price  received  but  few  recruits,  in  the  stealthiest  man- 
ner, and,  conscious  of  peril  in  his  farther  pathway  northward,  he  moved  with 
great  caution.  That  tardiness,  and  the  check  given  him  by  Ewing,  gave 
Rosecrans  time  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  at  St.  Louis.  For  a  week 
the  Confederate  element  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand,  and  guerrillas  and 
incendiaries  were  active  everywhere.  But  these  soon  showed  circumspec- 
tion, as  troops  poured  into  St.  Louis.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  infantry, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  strong,  were  there.  Soon  eight  regiments 
of  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  State*  arrived,  and  these  were  associated  with 


>  The  brigade  waa  composed  of  the  Forty-seventh  Mlssoorl  Volunteer  Infantrj,  detachments  of  the  First, 
Beeond.  and  Third  State  Militia^  and  the  Fourteenth  luwn. 

*  These  were  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Tenth,  Elerenth,  Thirteenth,  and  Eightieth  ReglmettUL 
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six  regiments  of  Illinois  one  hundred  days'  men,'  wliosc  term  of  ser^'iw  tivl 
expired,  but  who  ])atriotically  went  to  the  assistance  of  liosccmns. 

Me:m while,  the  troops  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  were  coni-eu- 
t rated  at  the  capital,  Jefferson  City,  by  General  Brown,  -wlio  was  re-enfor«d 
by  General  Fisk  with  all  available  troops  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Union  citizens  in  that  region  cordially  co-operated  with  t}ie  military,  and 
before  Price  turned  his  face  in^that  direction,  the  capital  was  well  fortified. 
The  invader  advanced  by  way  of  Potosi  to  the  Meramec  Jiiver,  erosscwlit, 
and  took  post  at  Uichwood's,  within  forty  miles  of  St.  Louis,  when,  aftff 
remaining  a  day  or  two,  and  evidently  satisfied  that  an  attempt  to  take  that 
city  would  be  very  hazardous,  he  burned  the  bridge  at  Moselle,  and  tlwn 
marched  raj)idly  in  the  direction  of  Jeiferson  City,  followed  bv  General  \. 
J.  Smith  and  his  entire  command. 

Price  burned  bridges  behind  him,  to  impede  his  pursuers,  and  appeared 
before  the  Missouri  caj)ital  on  the  7th  of  October,  just  af\er  Generals  AfcNeil 
and  Sandborn,  with  all  the  mounted  men  they  could    muster,  had  reached 
there  by  a  forced  march  from  Rolla.     The  united  forces  made  a  <rarrisoo  of 
a  little  more  than  four  thousand  cavalry  and  less  than  thi"ee  thousand  intuit- 
ry.     A  slight  resistance  was  olfei*ed  to  Price  at  the  crossing  of  the  Utile 
Moreau  Kiver,  four  or  five  miles  east  of  the  city,  when   the  opposen  M 
back,  and  the  Confederates  enveloi)ed  the  town  in  a  line  semicircular  in  form 
and  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  the  wings  resting  on  the  Missouri.     Takii^ 
counsel  of  prudence,  al\er  looking  at  the  defenses  which  the  troops  of  Urow 
and  Fisk  and  the  strong  hands  of  the  citizens  had  thrown  up  in  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  the  invader  sent  his  trains  westward,  and  followed  with  iiii 
whole  army,  leaving  the  capital  untouched  by  his  guns. 

General  Pleasant  on  arrived  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  day  after  Price  left 
it,  assumed  chief  command,  and  sent  General  Sandborn  with  his  cavalirn 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  with  instructions  to  delay  his  march,  so  that  Gewiai 
Smith  might  overtake  him.     Sandborn  struck  his  rear-guard  at  Versailles, 
and  ascertained  that  Price  was  marching  directly  on  Booneville.     Shelbf'a 
cavalry  quickly  enveloped  Sandborn,  who  made  a  timely  retreat,  Hnd,tillaa§ 
back  a  short  distance  to  California,  was  overtaken  there  bv  Smith's  cavairr, 
under  Colonel  Catherwood,  with  needed  supplies.     In  the  mean  time  re<D- 
forcements  from  the  Nationals  were  coming  from  St.  Louis.     General  3Ioircr 
had  followed  Price  out  of  Arkansas,  and  struck  the  jNIississippi  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  three  hundred  miles  in  the  space  of 
eiirhteen  davs.     His  army  was  so  worn,  man  and  beast,  that  Rosecrans  letf 
steamboats  to  Cape  Girardeau  for  them,  and  they  were  taken  to  St  Looi^ 
whence  the  infantry  were  conveyed  up  the  Missouri  on  steamers,  while  thp 
cavalry,  fifleen  hundred  strong,  under  General  Winslow,  marched  to  Jefc 
son  Citv  bv  land. 

Price  was  now  moving  toward  Kansas,  with  a  heavy  force,  in  poniit 
Tlie  National  cavalry,  with  Pleasanton  in  immediate  command,  led  in  thf 
chase.  As  the  Confederates  marched  westward  they  found  more  symj* 
thizers,  and  became  boMer.     Price  sent  Shel)>v  across  the  Missouri  River  it 

•  These  were  the  One  Htiiidro  1  ami  Thlrty-st-oornl,  One  HtindrL'tl  and  Thlrty-fbonli.  One  Riiwhc4  •* 
Thirty-Aixth,  One  Handrtd  and  Tiiirty-nlnth,  One  IInndn>d  nnd  ForUeth,  and  One  Hnndrvil  sad  Forty -mimI 
Regiments. 
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Arrow  Rock,  to  strike  a  Union  force  at  Glasgow,  in  Howard  County.  After 
a  sharp  fight  for  several  hours,  he  captured  the  place,  with  its  defenders, 
under  Colonel  Harding,  composed  of  a  part  of  his  Forty-third  Missouri,  and 
small  detachments  of  the  Ninth  Missouri  militia  and  Seventeenth  Illinois 
Cavalry.  This  temerity  would  have  been  punished  by  a  serious,  if  not  fatal, 
blow  upon  Price's  main  body,  had  not  the  pursuing  General  Smith  been 
detained  at  the  Laminc  River,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
bridge  at  the  crossing  on  his  route.  There  he  was  overtaken  by  General 
Mower,  when,  with  a  few  days'  provisions,  and  in  light  marching  order,  he 
pushed  on  directly  westward,  toward  Warrensburg,  while  Pleasanton,  with 
his  cavalry,  including  those  under  Winslow,  was  sweeping  over  the  country 
northward  to  the  Missouri  River,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  which  Price's 
advance  reached  on  the  20th  of  October.  Blunt,  who  had  come  out  of 
Kansas,  had  been  driven  back  to  Independence,  near  the  western  border  of 
Missouri,  by  Price,  and  the  ranks  of  the  latter  were  being  increased  by 
recruits. 

And  now  a  single  false  step  of  the  pursuers  deprived  them  of  the  solid 
advantages  they  had  been  gaining.  Rosecrans,  at  St.  Louis,  not  fully  com- 
prehending the  importance  of  cutting  off  Price's  retreat  into  Arkansas, 
ordered  Pleasanton  (by  telegraph)  to  move  directly  on  Lexington,  and 
directed  Smith  to  abandon  his  westward  line  of  march  and  follow  Pleasanton 
in  the  direct  pursuit  of  Price.  The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  game  was 
lost.  The  pursued,  burning  bridges  behind  him,  outstripped  his  pursuers. 
He  had  left  Lexington  when  Pleasanton's  advance,  under  McNeil  and  Sand- 

p,    bom,  reached  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,*  and  was    . 
moving  rapidly  westward.  -  At   Little   Blue   Creek  he   struck 

I  Blant's  Kansas  troops,  then  under  General  Curtis,  who  had  just  assumed 
command  of  them.  After  a  sharp  contest  of  a  few  hours,  Curtis,  hard 
pressed  on  front  and  flank  by  a  superior  force,  fell  back  to  the  Big  Blue 
Creek,  where  he  took  a  strong  position  and  awaited  an  attack.  Meanwhile, 
Pleasanton,  with  all  his  cavalry,  had  pushed  on  after  Price  with  great  vigor. 
When  he  reached  the  Little  Blue  *  he  found  the  bridge  destroyed,  ^^^  ^  ^ 
and  the  Confederate  rear-guard  prepared  to  resist  his  passage 
with  strong  force.  They  were  soon  driven,  and  Pleasanton  pressed  on  to 
Independence,  then  held  by  the  enemy.  He  captured  that  place  at  seven 
oMock  in  the  evening  by  a  brilliant  charge,  by  which  he  drove  the  Confed- 
erates and  seized  two  of  their  guns. 

From  Lidependence  Pleasanton  sent  McNeil  with  his  cavalry  toward 
Uttle  Santa  Fe,  to  intercept  Price's  retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
Bosecrans,  by  telegraph,  to  order  Smith  to  the  former  place.  Rosecrans 
did  BO.  Meanwhile,  Pleasanton  pushed  vigorously  on  after  the  fugitives, 
and  on  the  following  morning  approached  the  Big  Blue,  where  he  found  the 
main  body  of  the  Confederates,  who  had  striven  in  vain,  the  day  before,  to 
drive  Curtis  from  his  position.  Pleasanton  fell  upon  them  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.*  A  sharp  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  until 
past  noon,  when  the  Confederates  gave  way  and  fled  toward 
I«ittle  Santa  Fe,  closely  pursued  by  Pleasanton  and  Curtis.  On  the  same 
Afternoon  Smith  reached  Independence,  with  nine  thousand  infantry  and 
£ve  batteries.     His  men  were  very  weary,  yet  they  were  moved  at  once 
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southward,  with  a  hope  that  they  might  strike  Price's  flauk.  They  were  loo 
kite.  Tlie  false  movement  in  departing  from  the  direct  westward  line  of 
march  was  now  painfully  evident.  The  delay  occasioned  by  it  left  Price  a 
way  of  escajK',  and  he  eagerly  accepted  it.  Instead  of  tweuty-lhree  thoa- 
sand  recruits,  which  had  been  promised  liim,  the  Confederate  leader  h*l 
not  received  over  six  thousand;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  out 
of  Missouri,  and  beyond  the  grasp  of  liis  jjursuers,  as  quickly  as  possible 
He  fled  i*a[)idly  southward,  and  passed  into  Arkansas,  not,  however,  without 
receiving  sonio  parting  blows.  One  of  these  was  given  by  Pleasanton  at 
^  the  3Iarais  des  Cygnes,  where,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  inoniing  rf 

the  25th,'  he  opened  his  cannon  upon  the  camp  of  the  astonished 
fugitives.  Price  instantly  arose  and  fled,  and  was  followed  .by  Pleasanton 
to  the  Little  Osage  lliver,  where  he  made  a  stand,  witli  eight  guns  in  posi- 
tion. The  brigades  of  Henteen  and  Phillips,  of  Pleesanton^s  command,  gal- 
lantly charged  upon  the  Confederate  lines,  captured  the  ei^ht  guns  aud  a 
thousand  men,  including  Generals  Mannaduke  and  Cabell,  and  live  colunek; 
also  many  small-arms,  wagons,  mules,  and  other  materials  of  \%''ar.  Sandbora 
now  came  up,  and  then  Pleasanton  took  his  jaded  men  and  horses  to  Fort 
Scott  for  rest,  while  Smith  marched  his  wearied  troops  to  Harrisouville^  the 
capital  of  C-ass  County,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Kansas  troops,  with  Benteen's  brigade,  continued  the  pursuit,  fol- 
lowed by  Sandborn's  cavalry.  They  drove  the  fugitives  whenever  thej 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  until  they  reached  Ncwtoiiia,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  jNIissouri.  Price  was  then  moving  at  a  panic  pace,  stixiwing  the 
line  of  his  march  with  the  wrecks  of  wagons  and  other  materials  of  iv, 

broken  and  bunit.     He  turned  at  Newtonia  and  offered  battkL* 

He  was  gaining  decided  advantages,  when  Sandbom,  who  haJ 
marched  one  hundred  and  two  miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  came  up  and  assisted 
in  defeating  him.    Price  again  fled,  and  made  liis  way  into  Western  ArkansaSr 

followed  by  Curtis,  who  found'  Colonel  I-*a  Rue,  who  was  ooa- 

•  Nov  14  " 

jiying  Fayetteville,  with  the  First  Arkansas   (Union)  Caralnr, 
closelv  besietred  bv  an  overwhelmiuif  force.     Colonel  Brooks  had  surrounded 
the  post  with  two  thousand  Confederates,  whom  La  Rue  easily  kept  at  bay 
until  Fairan^s  division  of  Price^s  flying  army  came  to  his  assailant^s  assistance 
The  united  forces  were  carrying  on  the  siege  vigorously,  when  Curtis  came  ^i 
and  drove  oft*  the  Confederates,  with  heavy  loss  to  them  of  men  and  lnal^ 
rials.     This  was  the  en<l  of  the  last  invasion  of  Missouri.     Price  went  oulrf 
the  State  much  weaker  than  when  he  went  in,  while  the  total  loss  of  tW 
Nati<mals,  in  officers  and  private  soldiers,  during  his  invasion,  W9S  osir 
three  hundred  and  forty-six.     And  his  exit  was  made  under  ver}'  disoov 
aging  circumstances.     The  autumnal  elections  in  the  Free-labor  States  hai 
gone  heavily  against  the  Opposition,  an<l  consequently  the  last  hope  of  lh» 
Confe<lerates  of  securing  j)eace  and  indcjKmdence  by  the  aid  of  the  Peica 
Faction,  and  such  of  the  Opposition  j>arty  as  were  willing  to  follow  them, 
faded  away.     Grant  was  then  closely  besieging  Petersburg  and  KichmoiKli 
Atlanta  had  been  captured  by  the  S'ationals,  and  Sherman,  the  conqneitx', 
was  on  his  march  toward  the  sea ;  and  everywhere  eastward  of  the  Miss** 
sippi  the  strengtli  of  the  Confedenite  annies  and  the  moral  supports  of  the 
cause  of  the  Conspirators  were  ra])idly  diminishing. 
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Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  eastward,  and  see  what  events 
of  importance  were  occurring  in  the  hilly  country  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  in  East  Tennessee,  before  we  proceed,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
^eat  campaigns  against  Richmond  and  Atlanta  which  Lieutenant-General 
Grant  organized  after  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Armies 
of  the  Republic. 

On  the  retirement  of  Longstreet  from  Knoxville'  and  his  withdrawal 
toward  Virginia,  he  was  pursued  by  cavalry  under  Shackleford,  Wolford, 
Graham,  and  Foster,  into  Jefferson  County,  where,  near  Bean's  Station,  on 
the  Morristown  and  Cumberland  Gap  road,  he  turned*  sharply 
upon  his  pursuers.  A  brisk  conflict  was  kept  up  until  night,  '^^^^' 
•when  the  Nationals  had  been  pushed  back  nearly  a  mile.  The 
contest  was  indecisive,  but  somewhat  sanguinary,  Shackleford,  who  was  in 
chief  command  of  the  pursuers,  losing  about  two  hundred  men.  Longstreet's 
loss,  it  was  computed,  was  mucli  greater.  He  sought,  during  the  struggle, 
to  strike  Shackleford  in  the  rear,  by  sending  a  force  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Holston,  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford,  and  come  up  from  the  west.  The 
vigilant  General  Ferrero  prevented  this  movement,  by  sending  General 
Humphrey  to  hold  that  ford.  Longstreet,  being  unable  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  acquired  at  Bean's  Station,  on  account  of  the  snow  and  cold,  a 
large  number  of  his  men  being  barefooted,  now  fell  back  toward  Bull's 
Gap,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rogersville  branch  with  the  main  railway. 

General  Burnside  had  now  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  which  was  assumed*  by  General  John  G.  Foster,  his     ._     ^^ 

,  '^  'Dec  11. 

mccessor  in  North  Carolina.     The  first  event  of  much  import- 
ance that  occurred  after  Foster's  accession  and  the  affair  at  Bean's  Station, 
was  a  fight,*  between  Mossy  Creek  and  New  Market,  by  the 
National  advance  at  Knoxville,  under  General  S.  D.   Sturgis, 
.with  an  estimated  force  of  nearly  six  thousand  Confederates,  under  the 
notorious  guerrilla  chief,  J.  H.  Morgan,  and  Martin  Armstrong.     The  Con- 
federates were  vanquished,  with  a  loss  never  reported,  but  estimated  at  full 
three  hundred  men.     Sturgis's  loss  was  about  one  hundred.     At  the  same 
tiitie,  Wheeler,  with  about  twelve  hundred  mounted  men,  had  come  up  from 
Georgia,  and  was  boldly  operating  between  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  his 
most  notable  achievement  being  an  attack ''  upon  a  National  sup- 
ply-train, near  Charlestown,  on  the  Hiawassee,  which  was  guard- 
ed by  only  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Siebert.     Of  course,  Wheeler 
easily  captured  the  train,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  hold  it,  for,  immediately 
after  the  seizure.  Colonel  Long  came  up  to  Siebert's  assistance,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry  and  Colonel  Laibold's  Second 
Missouri  Infantry.     These,  with  Siebert's  men,  retook  the  train,  and  drove 
Wheeler  back,  with  a  loss  of  forty-one  killed  and  wounded  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  made  prisoners.     The  Union  loss  was  only  sixteen. 

A  little  later,  when  Sturgis  was  occupying  Dandridge,  the  capital  of 
Jefferson  County,  he  was  attacked*  by  the  troops  of  Morgan  and 
Armstrong,  and  after  fighting  them  until  night,  and  breaking     '^*J^^^ 
their  force  by  a  charge  led  by  Colonel  D.  M.  McCook,  fell  back 

1  See  {Mge  ITfli 
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to  Strawberry  Plain,  on  the  railway,  with  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  ami 
fifty  men.^  At  about  the  same  time  General  Robert  Vance  went  over  ihe 
Smoky  Mountain  from  North  Carolina,  into  East  Tennessee,  with  about  four 
hundred  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  a  most  perilons  mawh, 
over  icy  roads.  Vance  Ictl  the  bulk  of  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  raountaio, 
and  led  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  on  a  rcconnoissance  toward 
Sevierville,  south  of  Dandridge.  On  the  way  he  heard  of  a  National  wagon- 
train  moving  not  far  off.  On  this  he  pounced  •  in  a  fierce  charge, 
'^isiti^  and  captured  seventeen  wagons  and  twenty-six  men.  With  hb 
plunder  he  attempted  to  return  by  way  of  the  lieacl  of  C-osby 
Creek,  where,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Fourth 
Illinois  Cavalry,  under  Major  Davidson,  who  thoroughly  dispersed  the  Con- 
federates and  captured  General  Vance,  with  a  part  of  his  staff  and  about  a 
hundred  men,  and  recaj>tured  the  prisoners  and  wagons.  From  that  lime 
until  the  close  of  January,  Sturgis  was  continually  menaced  by  Longstreet, 
who  aj)peared  to  be  determined  to  repossess  himself  of  Knoxville;  but  hi» 
movement  was  only  a  mask,  behind  which  his  army  soon  retired  into 
Virginia.' 

Morgan  and  his  men  lingered  in  East  Tennessee  about  four  months  after 
Longstreet  withdrew  into  Virginia.     His  numbers  were  comparatively  few, 
but  he  managed  to  so  magnify  them  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
National  forces  in  that  region.     Finally,  late  in  May,  when  Union  troop? 
wei*e  co-operating  with  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Potomac  in  its  movement  on 
Richmond,  and  were  making  their  way  into  Southwestern  Vinrinia  for  the 
purpose   of  seizing   the   great  railway  communications   between  Lee  tuA 
Johnston,  Morgan,  who,  even  with  some  disjointed  cavalry  forces  coK)pent- 
ing,  was  too  feeble  to  oppose  them,  was  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Kefr 
tucky  to  raid  through  that  State,  and,  if  possible,  divert  some  of  the  National 
forces  from  Southwestern  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.     As   this  was  tbe 
last  important  raid  in  which  that  dashing  leader  was  engaged,  and  as  Vt 
career  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few  mcmths  later,  when  he  disappeared  fiws 
the  scenes  of  tlie  great  ilrama,  we  will  here  anticipate  the  depending  onkf 
of  events  a  little,  and  trace  in  outline  a  record  of  Morgan's  most  notibk 
experiences  during  the  summer  of  1864. 

1  Tho  coM  nt  that  time  was  intense,  nml  t])o  eoldlors  suffered  much  for  want  of  food  for  awhfle.    TiM  ■■ 
biul  noihini;  bntHht'lter  tents.  an<l  their  elotliini;  wasnesirly  worn  out;  anil  yet,  in  ihla  condition,  with 
uniliinini.sliud  by  sufferin:;,  thecM*  half-n.ikiMl,  half-starved  soldiers,  whose  terms  of  service  thera  ezptrvd,' 
fully  rc-enll!»t«d.     It  was  the  history  of  Valley  For;»e  repeated  at  Strawberry  Plain. 

'  At  tlie  beirlnning  of  Junnary,  ISOl,  »o(no  spicy  but  courteous  com^pondene«  ocearred  betwv< 
Foster  and  I^>n.r»trect,  concernlnz  tho  circulation  of  handbills  amon^  the  soMicrt  of  the  latter^  eoatiiiiif* 
copy  of  IVe>idcnt  Lincoln's  Amnesty  l*r<»clarn:ition.  See  jKisre  22^2.  It  was  having  a  powerftil  effect,  aad  LMf 
street  found  tho  number  of  desertions  from  his  army  nipidly  increasing.  WhereD[»on  he  wrote  to  Fuder.Vf^ 
he  sni)iM»^ed  the  immediate  obji-ct  of  such  circulatbm  was  to  Induce  desertions  and  win  his  men  to  the  takiacW* 
oath  of  alli'sianee  to  the  National  Government.  He  suL'gestcd  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  make  aaj  cia^ 
nications  to  hi.H  soldiers  on  the  subji-ct  of  peace  ami  reconciliation  thn>uch  the  commanding  genenl.  ntkrr  ^ 
by  handbills.  Foster  replied  that  lie  was  risht  in  8UpiM>sini;  that  the  object  of  tho  handbills  «M  to  ladwrB* 
in  rebelliiin  against  their  Government  to  lay  di>wn  their  anns  and  become  good  citizens^  and  Im  s«atie«*9 
copies  of  the  Amnesty  Pr(»cIamation  to  Lonirsirect,  that  he  miirht  himself  in  areonlanee  with  his  ova  MP*' 
tion,  i^bnw  his  desire  for  pt-ace,  by  rirtrnlatini;  them  amons  his  ottieers  and  men.  Longstivet  regaidcdlMsM 
-trittinc  <»ver  the  icrreat  events  of  tho  war,"  when  Foster  replied  by  cominnnicatin:;  thnnigh  him  tohlSiW? 
the  tenns  ufMin  which  there  miaht  "be  a  «peedy  n-sttiratiou  of  pe.icc  throughout  the  tanit,"  which  wnii^ 
stance,  absolute  submission  to  the  Natiimal  auth«irity.  lie  aljM>  inclosed  a  copy  of  an  unirr.  which  WM  ^ 
compt-iled  to  l«ue.  on  account  of  the  frequent  captim'  <»f  C^infederates  in  the  National  uniform,  by  wblrh  •*!• 
c<»mmander»  were  directed  to  shiKit  dead  ''all  rebil  officers  and  soldiers  wearing  the  anlform  of  the  fri*^ 
States  Army,  captured  in  future  within  our  lines.** 
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At  the  close  of  May,  Morgan  entered  Kentucky  by  way  of  Pound  Gap,* 
with  about  twenty-live  hundred  men,  indifferently  mounted.  He 
managed  to  evade  General  Burbridge,  who  was  in  that  region  *^^|^' 
with  a  strong  force,  contemplating  an  advance  into  Southwest- 
ern Virginia  in  co-operation  with  Crook  and  Averill,  who  were  to  march  up 
the  Kanawha,  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Morgan  always  managed 
to  live  off  the  country  he  was  in ;  so  now  he  sent  men  ahead  to  seize  fresh 
horses  from  friends  or  foes,  and  by  that  means  his  followers  were  soon  so 
well  mounted  that  they  were  enabled  to  sweep  rapidly  through  the  eastern 
counties  of  Kentucky,  from  Johnson  to  Harrison,  by  way  of  Paint ville  on 
the  west  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  through  Hazel  Green,  Owensville,  and  Mount 
Sterling,  to  Paris  and  Cynthiana,  in  the  nchest  part  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  give  to  that  region  a  new  claim  to  the  title  of  "the  dark  and 
bloody  ground."  He  captured  Mount  Sterling,  Paris,  Cynthiana,  and  Wil- 
Hapastown,  almost  without  resistance ;  and  burnt  railway  trains,  stations,  and 
bridges,  tore  up  tracks,  and  plundered  without  fear,  for  the  troops  in  the 
path  of  his  desolation  were  too  few  or  feeble  to  check  him.  His  men  were 
divided  into  raiding  parties,  and  one  of  these,  three  hundred  strong,  led  by 
Colonel  Giltner,  actually  pushed  General  Hobson,  with  twelve  hundred  well- 
armed  men,  into  a  bend  of  the  Licking  River,  in  Nicholas  County,  and  cap- 
tured him  and  his  troops. 

When  General  Burbridge  was  told  of  Morgan's  passage  of  the  mountains, 
he  started  promptly  in  pursuit,  and,  by  a  forced  march  of  ninety  miles,  sur- 
prised him  by  a  stout  blow*  at  Mount  Sterlins:,  which  sent  him 

*  .  ,  .  *  June  9. 

bounding  forward.  With  a  part  of  his  force  the  guerrilla  pushed 
into  Lexington,  and  entering  it  just  past  midnight,  burned  the  railway  sta- 
tion there  and  other  property,  and  then  hurried  toward  Frankfort.  At  the 
game  time  another  portion  of  his  followers  set  fire  to  Cynthiana,  but  near 
there  Burbridge  struck  them  an  awfully  shattering  blow  while  they  were 
breakfasting.  That  blow  killed  or  wounded  three  hundred  of  them,  while 
four  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  a  thousand  horses  were  spoils 
for  the  victors.  It  also  liberated  some  of  Hobson's  men.  Burbridge's  loss 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

3Iorgan  was  amazed  and  bewildered  by  this  staggering  blow,  and,  with 
the  wreck  of  his  command,  he  reeled  back  into  Southwestern  Virginia,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  There,  with  a  small  band, 
he  did  what  he  might  to  harass  the  Union  troops  in  that  region  and  distress 
the  loyal  inhabitants.  Finally,  early  in  September,  when  he  was  at  Green- 
rille,  with  his  thin  brigade  lying  near,  his  force  was  assailed  by  troops 
lender  General  Gillem.  These  made  a  forced  night  march  from  Bull's  Gap, 
sixteen  miles  distant.  The  Confederates  were  surprised  and  driven  vrith  a 
loss  of  about  one  hundred  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.  Morgan  and  a 
portion  of  his  staff  were  then  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Catherine  D.  Williams,  in 
Greenville,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Union  troops,  and  the  guerrilla 
leader  was  shot  dead  while  trying  to  escape. 

The  writer,  with  his  traveling  companions  already  mentioned  (]VIessrs. 
Drcer  and  Greble),  visited  Greenville  and  other  places  in  the  great  Valley 
fyC  East  Tennessee,  while  on  our  journey,  in  May,  1866,  from  the  scenes  of 
£Hierman^8  Atlantic   campaigns,  into  Virginia,  to  visit  the  theater  of  the 
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Biinultancoua  campaign  against  Richmond.  Having  visited  the  prindpil 
plooos  of  conflict  butwccii  Slicrmnu  and  Johnston  on  our  vay  to  Allanu 
from  Oiuttanoo^Ei,  vec  now  journeyed  back  without  halting  until  wc  mvlird 
Cli'Vi'biid,  the  plaoe  of  junction  of  tlic  railways  It'oding  into  the  valley  from 
ChattantHiga  and  Daiton.  Tlierc,  at  a  little  cottage-like  inn,  embowered  io 
trees,  and  then  sweetly  [lerfnmed  by  its  garden  of  roses,  we  spent  a  niylil 
and  [lart  of  a  day,  a  [lortiun  of  the  time  with  Dr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  Maorh 
Unionists  and  patient  sufferers  of  East  Tennessee.  Clereland  iraa  a  pleuut 
little  village  before  the  war,  eitualed  in  the  midst  of  a  bcautifal  region,  hot 
now  it  waa  witi-n-d  and  distigUR-d  by  the  ravagt.*  of  (lie  demon  of  Diacoid 
Troops  of  both  parties  had  trampled  njjon  all  its  plcanant  places.  Xearif 
seventy  thoiisanil  were  there  at  one  time.  On  eminences  around  it  wm 
eartli-works  for  cannon  and  the  shelter  of  troops;  and  upon  a  ridge  otm^ 
looking  the  railway  station  was  the 
fine  brick  mansion  of  Mr.  Itaht,  which 
General  Howard  used  as  hesd-qoaitHt 
when  he  was  there  with  Iiia  corps. 

From  Cleveland  we  journeyed  to 
Knoxvillo  by  railway,  seeing  the  rri- 
dein-es  of  the  recent  strife  everywbm 
akmg  the  line  of  its  track.  At  Ch>ri» 
ton,  where  the  railway  crosses  iW 
Hiawa.isee,  we  saw  strong  earth-vorb, 
and  a  block-house  on  the  margin  of 
that  little  river,  so  beantifiil  in  mat 
and  appearance.  At  Loudon  ibm 
were  ftill  more  numerous  and  strong;  and  some,  cast  up  by  the  Boldienof 
both  panieii,  were  sii'ti  at  lA-noir  and  other  )ilacef>,  between  the  TentiMR 
crossing  and  Knoxville.  That  region  is  extremely  fertile,  and  was  then  fat 
weoveriiii;  its  former  beauty  and  frnitfidness  under  the  hand  of  intelli^ 
and  industrious  cultivators.  It  presenteil  a  great  contrast  to  thercgionii 
Ciet^rgia  lH>lween  Palton  and  Atl.anta.  which  was  yet  in  the  desolate  sUUeiii 
whioii  Slu-rman  and  Johnston  had  loft  it. 

.\t  Knowille  w>'  wvro  the  guests  of  Governor  Brownlow,  whose  niW 
and  dii'ds  are  i-o  eou^piiuous  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War  in  TennMm 
His  house  was  the  ab^>de  of  intoUeetual  enltnre  and  social  refinement,  ad 
the  opi'ii-handed  hos[.ita!iiy  \v!ii.'h  wo  I'.iand  there  will  ever  form  one  rf  iki 
pleasaiuest  rvvolliitions  of  our  travi-liu'^  experience.  And  there  was  wbk- 
thini;  nu>n'  jinvioiis  tluiii  iiitolleitual  culture  and  social  refinemcDt  aaie 
that  roof.  It  was  abounding  patriotism  and  highest  moral  courage,  eihilriteJ 
not  only  by  the  niasUr  of  the  house.  luil  by  ail.  even  the  wcakestmembm  rf 
ii.  In  all  the  tiery  trials  t^f  the  Civil  War  to  which  that  honsehold  wunb- 
jivteii — tthiu  ihe  father,  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  old  flag  of  Iiis («■■ 
try.  WHS  hunted  like  a  wild  Kast  in  the  nioumains — the  wifr,  snd  soniW 
daughters  kept  the  altar  tire  cf  patrii'ti^m  buniing  brightly  within  that  dwrtt- 
ing.  TlieXatioiial  llag  was  kept  waving  over  it*  roof  in  defiance  of  (he  scon 
and  threatcnings  of  traitors:  and  when  a  •.'omjiany  was  sent  from  aTeiM 
n>giniont  eni'am[vd  near  the  eity.  to  haul  down  thai  flog,  a  voong  wido*<^ 
daughter  of  Governor  Brownlow  t>lrs,  Aiwyer,  allerward  Xn.  Dv.  Boyinf 
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ton),  appeared  on  the  street  porch  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  the  tirst  man  who  should  attempt  the  sacrilege.     The  nide  robeU 
quailed,  parleyed,  and 
then     retreated ;     and  _.-. "" 

over  that  dwelling  was 
■een  floating  the  last 
Union  flag  kept  aloft 
in  East  Tennessee  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Gen- 
eral Bumside. 

While  in  Knoxville 
we  visited  the  various 
localities  of  interest  in 
and  around  that  city, 
iMH;ompanied  by  Colo-  uot»«icub  beowblowb  uoitbr. 

nel  John  Bell  Brownlow,  then  editing  his  Cither  a  newspaper,  the  KnoxviUe 
Whig,  and  also  by  several  young  Union  officers,  whose  courtesy  we  can 
never  forget.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d'  we  rode  to  the  rail-  , 
way  station,  behind  the  large,  stout,  black  fiiniily  horse  of  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow,  which  bore  General  McClellan  through  his  campaigns  in 
Western  Virginia;  and  in  company  with  Colonel  Brownlow  and  Captain  A. 
W.  Walker,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Union  scouts  in  East  TennesBee, 
we  journeyed  by  railway  to  Greenville,  near  which  occurred  many  events 
illnatrative  of  the  patriotism  of  the  East  Tennesseans.  We  arrived  there 
toward  evening,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Malony,  who  told  us 
that  he  was  a  fellow-craftsman,  and  rival  in  the  tailoring  business  in  that 
Tillage,  of  Andrew  Johnson,  then  acting  President  of  the  United  States,' 
We  remained  there  until  the  next  evening,  gathering  up  information  con- 
cerning military  events  in  the  vicinity,  and  In  visiting  the  place  where  Union 
nen  were  hung,'  and  the  spot  where  the  notonous  Morgan  was  killed  iu 
tbe  vineyard  of  Mrs.  Williiims.* 
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The  whole  region  of  the  great  Valley  of  East  Tennessee,  eastward  as  well 
as  westward  of  Knoxville,  is  clustered  with  the  most  stirring  associations  of 
the  Civil  War.      We  passed  on  our  journey  from  Knoxville,  Strawbeny 
Plain,   Bull's  Gap,  Blue   Springs,  and  other  places   already  mentioned  as 
scenes  of  conflict ;  and  from  Greenville  to  Bristol,  on  the  borders  of  Virginia, 
such  notable  places  were  many.     Over  that  region  and  beyond  we  passed 
on  the  night  of  the  24th  and  25th,*  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  were  at  Mount  Airy,  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  Richmond  basin,  and  said  to  be  the  most  lofty  point  of  railway  travel 
in  the   United   States.     We   descended   into  the  rugged  valleys  eastward 
of  this  Appalachian  range,  and   then  ascended  the  western  gentle  slope 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
regions  in  the  world.     The  ravages  of  war  had  not  been  felt  just  there.    We 
descended  the  more  precipitous  side  of  that  lofty  range  into  the  fine  high 
valleys  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River,  and  arrived  at  Lynch- 
burg in  the  evening,  whence  we  traveled  the  next  day,  by  way  of  CharIolt»* 
ville  and  Gordonsville,  to  Richmond,*  the  track  of  the  more  direct  route  of 
railway  being  yet  in  ruins. 

Morgan's  raid  into  Kentucky,  though  disastrous  to  his  immediate  com— 
mand,  accomplished  its  object  in  a  degree,  for  it  drew  Burbridge,  as  we  har 


•erioas  aocusntion,  and  required  an  nnihoritatiTe  dental,  for  the  iuke  of  the  fair  fiime  of  the  Union  oflirm 
soldlertk  While  at  Ureenvillo,  a  {rreater  portion  of  the  writer's  time  was  <»ccapied  in  the  investifatioD  d 
matter,  hy  the  use  of  cotnpftent  witnesses,  and  the  following;  is  the  result: — 

Mory^n.  as  wo  have  ubserved,  was  at  Grefn ville,  and  General  GilleQi.  then  Mb  direct  opiwnent  wasitldi 
Gap.    See  pa^ru  2S3.    Morsran  made  his  head-quurters  at  the  tine  house  of  Mrsi  Williams,  with  hb  staff,  OBth 
night  of  the  8^1  of  Septeinher,  on  his  return  ttxnn  a  visit  to  his  wife  nt  Abinsrdon.  in  Virginia,  he  nuule 
ments  fur  surprising  and  attackinsr  Gillein  at  Bnll's  Gap  the  next  morning.    On  acr':ont  uf  rafn  at  midoizbt 
conntermande<I  the  order,  and  retiri'd  without  any  suspicion  of  dansror.     During  that  stormy  nl^t  pwUnf  t^ 
oompanits  of  the  Third  Tennessee  Cavalry,  under  Colore!  Columbus  Wilcox,  made  their  way  to  GrNHtilfc- 
while  Monran^s  brlirade  was  lying  a  short  distance  (torn  the  town.     While  a  crreater  |>ortion  of  these  troops 
attacking  the  Confederates,  a  patty  surrounded  Mrs.  Williams's  house  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  moming (^ 
ber  4),  and  the  cry  of  one  of  the  guanla.  **  Take  care.  General  Morgan  !**  was  the  fir»t  intimatitm  giten  tbr 
rilla  chief  that  danger  was  near.     Monran  seised  his  pintols,  declaring  he  would  die  before  he  wmibl 
and  fled  out  of  the  house  into  the  garden  without  hiit  ctKit.     He  first  ran  under  the  Episcopsd  churcli,  bsek 
the  ganlen,  and  then,  brcakinsr  the  paling  of  the  f«>noe,  passed  thn»ugh  a  lot  and  sought  shelternmler tbe  <* 
tavern  of  Colonel  Fry.  a  Unionist,  then  in  r>ri»on  by  onler  of  Morgan.    In  his  flight  thus  tir  he  was  oeeomi 
by  Major  Oussett,  of  his  s-aff     Now,  fearing  Mrs.  Fry  might  report  his  whereabonta,  he  left  the  tanta 
leaped  over  a  fence  into  the  vineyard  of  Mrs  Williams,  adjoining  her  ganlen.    lie  was  called  upon  bthslt, 
refused,  and  at  the  Junction  of  two  paths  in  the  vineyard,  while  crouching  for  concealment  btrhind  a  gr^wr-^ 
he  was  shot  by  Andn'w  Campbell,  a  Union  soldier,  who  was  sUitioned  in  Market  Street,  near  by.    HlJ 
body  wan  cnrried  into  the  street  by  two  white  soldiers  and  two  colored  men.  and  was  finally  left  with  his  W 
at  Mrs.  Williams's.    General  Gillum  thousht  it  best  to  r(*tire  his  small  number  of  tnmps  on  areooat  of 
atrenirth  of  Morgan's  brigade,  but,  on  the  appnmch  of  a  hu*gcr  bo<]y  of  Uni<»nistft,  the  ConfiHterates  fled 
pursued  five  or  six  miles  by  Lieutcnant-C-oIunel  John  D.  Brownlow,  of  the  Ninth  Tennessee  Cavahy,  vil^ 
part  of  two  brigades. 

The  persons  from  whom  the  writer  received  the  substance  of  the  above  brief  aeconnt  of  Moreaa's 
were  Mrs.  Williams,  who  pointe<i  out  the  plact^  where  he  was  kilU'd,  and  who  said  he  was  In  the  act  t/ 
his  pistol  when  ho  was  shot  through  the  heart;  Mary  Hunter,  formerly  a  slave  of  Mrs.  Williams,  and  livtaf 
a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  vineyard,  and  8.iw  the  whole  transaction ;  and  Mrs,  Lucy  Williams,  daughtrrJa  l^^ ^ 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  whose  sister  was  at  the  house  when  Morgan  left  it  and  heard  him  say  he  would  never  b«  tat^ 
alive.    Mrs.  Lucy  Williams  was  a  spirited  young  woman  from  Virginia,  and  thomoghly  patriotic.   SiMf^ 
the  UnionUts  much  information  concerning  the  movements  of  Morgan's  brigaile;  and  under  the 
impression  that  she  ha<I  betrayed  him  at  this  time,  when  his  command  entered  Greenville  on  the  witbiin' 
of  Gillem.  they  brought  a  halter  wben>wiih  to  hang  her  on  a  pear-tree  near  the  place  of  their  chi<r« 
She  was  then  safe  from  harm,  in  Knoxville. 

Coincidi-nt  with  the  te5timony  of  the  above  cite<l  witness,  was  a  letter  written  the  next  day  to  M^wrfw's     ^^ 
by  C.  A.  Withers,  of  the  staff  of  the  cuerrilla  chief,  in  which  he  says:  **  General  Morsran  was  klUe<f  in  ^^^^^^ 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  in  GreenfleUl,  vhile  emhatoring  to  escape,    lie  was  struck  In  the  center  of  his  brroA  * 
ball  pa«slnc  through  bin  heart''    It  \*  stated  that  Morgan,  when  killed,  was  dressed  in  the  NatiuBal 
See  KnoxnilU  Whig,  Septen)ber  14, 1864. 

*  See  page  48S,  Tolume  XL 
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seen,  away  from  the  combined  movement  upon  Southwestern  Virginia,  and 
gave  the  Confederates  time  to  strengthen  their  forces  in  that   direction, 
especially  along  the  line  of  the  great  railway.     Burbridge  remained  several 
weeks  in  Kentucky  afler  his  expulsion  of  Morgan,  reorganizing  and  remount- 
ing his  worn  army,  and  then,  late  in  September,  he  started  with  a  fresh  col- 
umn directly  for  the  salt  works  of  the  Confederates,  near  Abingdon,  in 
Washington  County,  Virginia,  to  destroy  them.     lie  was  met  by 
a  heavy  force  under  Breckinridge,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  *  was 
thrown  back,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
His  ammunition  was  running  low,  so  he  retreated  that  night,  leaving  his 
wounded  to  the  care  of  his  foe. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Breckinridge  soon  moved  into  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  threatened  Knoxville.  Meanwhile  General  Gillem  discovered  a 
Confederate  force  in  his  rear,  at  Morristown,  when  he  attacked 

fc  Oct.  2S 

them  suddenly,*  routed  them,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  loss  of 
four  hundred  men  and  four  guns.     Soon  afler  this  Breckinridge  moved  cau- 
tiously forward,  and  on  a  very  dark  night'  fell  suddenly  upon 
Gillem,  at  Bull's  Gap,  charged  gallantly  up  a  steep,  half-wooded 
hill  in  the  gloom,  drove  the  Nationals  from  their  intrenchments,  and  utterly 
routed  them.     Gillem  fell  back  to  Ilussellville,  where  he  was  again  attacked 
and  routed,  and  after  a  loss  of  his  battery,  train,  nearly  all  of  his  small-arms, 
thrown  away  by  his  soldiers  in  their  flight,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  he  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the  intrenchments  at  Knoxville.     Breckinridge 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Strawberry  Plain,  and  for  awhile  held  the  country 
eastward  of  that  point  in  subjection  to  the  Confederates. 

Other  military  movements  in  that  mountain  region  were  so  intimately 
connected  with,  and  auxiliary  to,  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against 
Bichmond,  that  we  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  events  of 
tliat  campaign  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  James,  aftel*  noticing  earlier 
movements  of  some  detachments  of  National  troops  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Tlie  first  of  these  movements  which  attracted  much  attention  occurred 
early  in  February,  when  General  B.  F.  Butler,  then  in  command  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  lately  vacated  by  General  Fos- 
ter, planned  and  attempted  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  the  release  of  the 
TJnion  prisoners  there,  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  it.     Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  diversion  in  favor  of  this  movement  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  when,  on  the  5th  of  Februarv/  a  column  of  cavalry  and      ,_., 
infantry,  under  General  Wistar,  about   fifleen  hundred   strong, 
pushed    rapidly  northward   from   New  Kent  Court-IIouse   to   the   Chicka- 
hominy,  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  intending  to  cross  it  there.  General  Sedgwick, 
then  in  temporary  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  absence  of 
General  Meade,  made  the  diversion,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Washington. 
He  sent  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  across  the  Rapid  Anna  at  EUy's   Ford,  and 
Merritt's  at  Barnett's  Ford,  while  two  divisions  of  Hancock's  infantry  waded 
the  stream  at  Germania  Ford.     These  skirmished  sharply  with  the  Confed- 
erates, who  stood  unmoved  in  tlieir  position,  and  when  the  prescnbed  time 
for  the  execution  of  the  raid  had  expired,  these  troops  recrossed  the  Rapid 
Anna,  with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men.     Wistar's  raid  was  finiitless, 
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owing  to  tho  escape,  by  bribery,  of  a  culprit  from  prison,  wlio  gaTC  the  Con- 
federates information  of  the  approacliing  danger.  Wistar  found  Bottomi 
Bridge  anil  tlic  lino  of  llio  Cliickahoniiny  too  strongly  guarded,  and  there 
ap|>ear(>d  too  ninny  evidences  of  strcnglii  beyond  it  to  warrtint  liim  in 
attt'inptin'4  to  cross  tlie  stream,  so  he  returned  to  N'ew  ICent,  without  loy, 
his  iiiflintrv  liaving  marched  ciglity  miles  within  finy-six  hours,  and  ha 
cavalry  one  liimdred  and  fifty  miles  in  fifty  hours. 

This  raid  was  followeil  a  little  later  by  a  more  formidable  one  from  tb* 
Army  of  tlie  Potomac,  led  by  General  Kilpatrick.     Its  object  was  to  effect 
the  release  of  the  Union  c.a)>tives  at  Ilichmond,  then  suffering  terribly  by 
cruelty  and  starvation  in  tlie  filthy  Libby  Prison,  and  more  horribly  od 
bleak  IScllc  Isle,  in  tlic  James  Itiver,  in  front  of  Hiehmond — circumstanK) 
which  we  aball  coTisider  hereafter,     Kilpatrick  left  camp  at  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,*  with  five  tliousand  cavalry,  picked  from  his  0*11 
'^isiit''     and  the  divisions  of  Jlerrilt  and  (iregg,  and  erosaing  the  liapiJ 
Anna  at  Elly's  Ford,  swept  around  the  right  flank  of  Lee's  army, 
by  way  of  Spottsylvariia  ('onrt-IIonse,  and  pushing  rapidly  toward  Rich- 
mond, struck  the  \"irginia  Central  railway,  at  Beaver  Dam  Station,  on  the 
__  evening    of    the    29th. 

vlierc  lie  had  his  Ent 
serious  encounter  viih 
the  Confederate). 
While  small  panie; 
were  out,  tearing  np 
the  road  ami  dwtror- 
ing  public  property,  Ik 
was  attacked  by  ttat 
troops  that  came  up 
from  Richmond,  nnder 
the  Maryland  lnil«t 
Bradley  T.  JohimiL 
These  he  defeated,  in  1 
sharp  skirmish,  when  he  struck  across  the  South  Ann.i,  and  cut  the  Freto- 
icksburg  and  Uichmond  r.iilway  at  Kilby  Station.  This  accompliiilieJ,  he 
imshvtl  oil  bv  Ashland,  and  along  the  Brooks  turnpike,  and.  oirlj 
■  ^^  on  tho  lii-st  day  of  March,*  halted  within  three  miles  and  a  hilf 
of  liichniond,  and  within  itrt  outer  Tmc  of  fort ifi rations,  at  which  the  Ci» 
federates  had  thrown  down  their  arms  .md  thou  fled  into  the  city. 

At  S])ottsylv:mia  C'nurt-House,  about  five  hundred  of  Kilpatrick's  fcert 
men,  led  by  Colonel  VIric  Dahlgren,  a  dashing  young  oflScer,  and  foaot 
Admiral  Dahlgren,  then  before  Cliarlcston,  diverged  from  the  main  colnnn, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  through  the  country  more  to  the  right,  by  nj 
of  F rod eriirk shall,  and  through  Louisa  and  Goochland  Countiee,  to  th 
James  Ilivor,  al>ovc  Uichman<],  where  they  intended  to  destroy  as  mnch  of 
the  James  Uiver  canal  as  possible,  cross  the  stream,  and,  attacking  the  Cot- 
federate  capital   from  the  south    eimultanoously  with  Kilpatrick's  asmH 
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from  the  north,  release  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle.  Eilpatrick  listened 
e^erly  for  the  sonnd  of  Dahlgren's  guns,  but  hearing-  nothing'  from  his 
force,  and  being   stontly  opposed  when  attempting  to  push  through  the 
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■eoond  lino  of  the  Richmond  fortifications,  lie  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw.     He  did  BO,  after  a  severe  fight,  and  moving  along  the  road  toward 
K«chaaicsville,  bivouacked  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.    Late  in  the  even- 
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ing,  and  just  as  the  wearied  troopers  were  falling  into  needed  slumber,  lliiy 
were  called  to  action  l)y  tlie  suinmtius  of  a  two-gun  battery  that  opeue-1 
upon  them,  followed  hy  a  sliarp  charge.  The  ass:iilantA  ^vere  quickiv 
repulsed,  but  it  being  evident  that  little  repose  could  be  obtaiueil  there, 
Kilpatrick's  column  moved  on,  crossed  the  Chickahonuiiy,  and  pushed  fur  the 
I^amunkey.  There  were  no  means  at  hand  for  passing  over  that  stream,  «o 
the  raidei-s  moved  across  the  Richmond  and  York  River  rail wav,  not  £if 
from  White  House,  where  they  met  a  force  coming  up  from  Xew  Ktnt 
Court-IIouse,  Avliich  General  Butler  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  Kilpatrick.'  Tliia 
far  Kilj)atrick  had  been  pretty  hotly  pursued  by  tlie  Confedoi'ates,  vith 
whom  he  skirmished  freciuently,  but  now  the  chase  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
lost  about  one  liundred  and  tit\v  men  durins;  the  raid,  and  sf-iined  fivehun- 
dred  prisonei-s  and  many  horses.  Although  he  failed  to  ncconiplLsIi  his  luiin 
object,  he  liad  inllicted  a  serious  blow  upon  the  Confederates  iu  the  dostnn^ 
tion  of  railway  ])roperty  and  stores. 

Let  us  note  the  fortunes  of  the  less-favored  Dahlgreu   and  Ins  men  mean- 
while.    After  destroying  the  railway  station  at  Fredericksliall,  about  an  hour 
after  General  Lee  ha«l  passed  over  the  road,  he  moved  sontliward,  IihI  liva 
ne<;ro  iruide,  Avho,  iirnorantly  or  treacherously,  took  the  coliiniu  to  the  Jamtj 
Kiver,  near  Goochland  Court-IIouse,  instead  of  to  a  fordin*^   place  nearer 
Uichmond.     The  exasperated  men,  believing  the  negro   to    have   Wtraywl 
tJiem,  hung  him  on  a  tree,  and  then  passed  on  down  the  noi-th  side  of  tie 
James,  somewhat  injuring  the  canal  on  the  way,  and  destroying  the  oai- 
buildings  of  the  farm  of  James  A.  Seddon,  then  Confederate  "  Secrt'tary  of 
War."     They  reached  the  outer  hue  of  fortifications  around  I^ichmonil,  oo 
the  northwest  side  of  the  city,  at  dark  on  the  2d  of  March,  while  raiu  was 
falling  coi)iously,  and  carried  them,  but  were  met  by  Bucli  an  overwheluiiiis: 
force  when  they  a])proached  the  second  line,  that  they  were  speedily  repulsed, 
witli  loss.     With  the  remnant  of  his  force  Dahlgren  reti^eated  towanl  thf 
Chickahominy,  annoyed  at  every  step,  for  Kilpatrick's  swoop  had  an^nseJ 
the  Confederates  into  intense  action,  and  they  swarmed  around  llie  patliwiy 
of  the  Aveaker  invader.     Dahlgren  and  about  a  hundred  of  liis  horn'ox* 
became  separated  from  the  rest,  and  on  the  evcninir  of  thc5A' 
just  as  they  had  crossed  tlie  Jlattapony  at  l>abney  s  rerry,iDlo 
King-and-Queen  County,  they  Avere  attacked  by  a  body  of  local  ConWe- 
rate  militia,  when  the  gallant  young  leader  of  the  troopers  was  shot  de«l 
five  bullets  havini;  entered  his  body.     Several  others  were  killed,  and  ncarfv 
all  of  the  remainder  of  the  one  hundivd  were  made  prisoners.     The  n-siof 
Dahlgren's  connnand  were  scattei*ed,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Union  li»* 
as  best  thev  miirht. 

The  slayers  of  Dahlgren  acted  like  savages  in  the  treatment  of  Lis  Jeri 
body,  an«l  the  alarm(?d,  mortified,  and  exasperate<I  Conspirators,  who* 
haughty  pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  this  invasion  of  their  Capital  by 
a  handful  of  "  cowardly  Yankees,''  were  disposed  to  make  the  ninety  unfcr 
tunate  prisoners  captured  when  Dahlgren  was  killed,  to  feel  the  weight  rf 
their  hatred  and  venijeance,  bv  executiiKj:  the  whole  of  them.     It  was  coo- 


>  Thrik'  r«)n»I.sti><I  of  .1  lirisadi^  nf  e«>loroil  infantry,  2,000  strons,  andcr  CoIoimI  Dankin,  800  c«fm*i7.' 
Colooel  Sjiear,  and  Belgvr'a  Shode  Island  Battery. 
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fiidered  in  "  cabinet "  meeting,  and  Seddon,  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of 
War,"  wrote  .a  letter  to  General  Lee,  asking  his  views  concerning  the  matter, 
in  which  he  said  the  contemplated  murder  had  "  the  sanction  of  the  President 
[Davis],  the  Cabinet^  and  General  Bra^g?'* '  General  Lee  had  a  good 
reason  for  not  sanctioning  such  a  proceeding  then,  for  his  own  son  was  a 
captive,  and  held  for  retaliation  whenever  any  Union  prisoner  should  be  put 
to  death,  and  the  plea  that  prevailed  against  it  was,  "  It  is  cruelty  to  Gen- 
eral Lee." 

The  Conspirators  were  also  ready  to  commit  a  still  more  diabolical  act, 
"by  directing  Libby  Prison  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  with  its  crowd 
of  captives,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  attempting  to  escape.'  For  the  twofold 
purpose  of  "firing  the  Southern  heart"  and  offering  to  mankind  some  justi- 
fication for  a  deed  so  revolting,  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  the  Conspirators 
caused  to  be  published  what  purported  to  be  copies  of  papers  found  on  the 
person  of  Dahlgren,  comprising  an  address  to  his  men,  a  special  order  and 
memoranda,  in  which  it  was  avowed  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  release  the  Union  prisoners,  and,  with  their  aid,  destroy  the  bridges  at 
Richmond  with  torpedoes  and  lire,  murder  "Jeff.  Davis  and  his  cabinet," 
and  burn  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dahlgren  was  not  killed 
until  two  days  after  Winder  had  "  placed  in  readiness,"  according  to  the 
-written  testimony  of  one  of  Seddon's  men,  just  cited,  the  powder  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Union  prisoners ;  so  the  plea  of  retaliation  fails.  It  was 
afterward  clearly  proven  that  the  papers  were  forgeries,  based  upon  instruc- 
tions and  orders  found  in  Dahlgren's  pocket,  which  in  letter  and  spirit  were 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  rules  and  usages  of  honorable  warfare.  This 
invention  of  the  Conspirators  availed  them  nothing.  It  only  added  another 
stain  to  the  black  character  of  the  rebellion,  and  with  the  relative  prepara- 
tions for  murder  at  Libby  Prison,  presents  another  evidence  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  leaders. 

In  Dahlgren's  special  order,  found  in  his  pocket,  he  said :  "  As  General 
Custer  may  follow  me,  be  careful  not  to  give  a  false  alarm."     This  referred 
to  an  expedition  on  which  Custer  set  out,*  for  the  pui*pose,  chiefly, 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  from  that  of  Kil-     '  ^^^^" 
patrick.     Custer  crossed  the  Kapid  Anna  at  Banks's  Mills  Ford, 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,'  in  light  marching  order,  flanked  Lee's  army 
on  the  west,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  by  way  of  Madison  Court-House  to  the 
Rivanna  River  at  Berner's  Bridge,   within  four  miles  of  Charlottesville, 

>  A  Rehfl  War  CUrk^n  [J.  B.  Jones]  Diary,  March  5, 18W.  The  Richmond  yirew,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Conspirators,  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  "  Let  them  dio,"  said  the  Jiichmond  Whig,  not  by  court- 
martial,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  7u>»tM  humani  generis  by  general  order  from  the  President,  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

•  A  Rebel  War  Clerk"*  Diary,  March  2, 1804.  **  Last  night,"  says  the  Diary,  **  when  it  was  8upiK>8ed  prob- 
sblu  that  the  prisoners  uf  war  at  the  Libby  might  atU-mpt  to  break  out,  General  Winder  ordered  that  n  large 
amount  of  powder  be  placed  under  the  building,  with  instructions  to  blow  them  up  if  the  attempt  were  made.*^ 
Seddon  would  not  give  a  written  order  for  the  diabolical  work  to  be  done,  but  he  said,  significantly,  *'the  pria- 
onera  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape,  under  any  cireumstamres  ;^  *' which,*^  says  the  diarist,  **waa  considered 

sanction  enough.    Captain obtained  an  onler  for  and  procured  several  htmdred  pounds  of  gunpowder 

which  was  placed  in  readiness.    Whether  the  prisoners  were  advised  of  this  I  know  not;  but  I  told  Captain 

it  would  not  be  JnsMflable  to  spring  such  a  mine  in  the  absence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  fate  awaiting 

tbein  In  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  break  out,  because  such  prisoners  are  not  to  be  condemned  for  strirlDg 
to  regain  their  liberty.    Indeed  it  is  the  dtUy  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  escai>e  if  he  can.** 

s  These  citnsiste<I  of  detachments  fW)m  the  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  Regulars,  Sixth  Ohio,  Sixth  Pennsyl- 
Tonla,  First  New  York,  and  First  New  Jersey. 
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wliere  he  was  checked  by  a  superior  force,  with  a  battery.  Then  he  turned 
northward,  in  the  direction  of  Stannardsvillc,  skirmishing  at  times  with 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  then  returned  to  camp,  follo^^ed  by  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  refugees  from  slavery.  TJiis  menace  of  the  railway  communicatioB 
with  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  attacks  on  Richmond,  produced  the 
greatest  alarm.     When  the  danger  disappeared,  General  Elzy,'  in  commaiui 

at  the  Confederate  capital,*  issued  a  congratulatory  order,  that 
hSt^'    produced  a  pleasant  quietude  in  the  public  mind,  which  was  bat 

little  disturbed  aucain  until  Lieutenant-General  Grant  made  ha 

appearance,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  like  a  baleful  meteor  in  the  firmameoL 

We  have  seen  that  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  in  his  first  order  after 

assuming  chief  command,  declared  his  liead-quarters  to  be  with  the  Armj 

of  the  Potomac  "  until  further  orders."     A  week  aflem'arJ  he 

b  March  28. 

arrived*  in  Washington  City  from  the  West,  with  a  portion  of 
his  domestic  and  military  families,  and  went  immediately  to  the  head-quarten 
of  General  ^leade  at  Culpepper  Court-House,  where,  on  the   following  day, 
the  Army  of  tJie  Potomac  was  reorganized  by  consolidating  and  redncing 
the  five  army  corps  to  three,  named  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.    Tb«e 
were  respectively,  in  the  order  named,  placed  under  the  commands  of  G«h 
erals  Hancock,  Warren,  and  Sedgwick.*     Generals  Sykes,  Newton,  Freoch, 
Kenly,  Spinola,  and  Mereditli,  were  relieved  and  sent  to  Washington  for 
ordei-s.     General  Huniside,  who,  since  his  retirement  from  the  oonmiandof 
the  Army  of  tlie  Ohio,  at  Knoxville,  in  December,  had  been  at  AiuiapoiLs,  in 
Maryland,  reorganizing  and  recruiting  his  old  Ninth  Cori>s,  was  ready  for 
the  lield  at  the  middle  of  April.     His  corps  (composed  partly  of  colored 
troops)  was  reviewed  by  the  President  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  when  ii 
passed  into  Virginia  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     With  this  acca- 
sion  of  force,  that  army,  at  the  close  of  April,  numbered  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men.     He-enforcements  had  been  pouring  in  during  that  month, 
and  before  its  close  Grant  and  Meade  had  perfected  their  arrangements  for  a 
grand  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  auxiliaries.' 

*  See  pase  396.  v»>Iume  II, 

*  Hancock's  (Second)  ior]iA  consisted  of  four  divtsions,  commanded  respectfTelj  bj  Generals  J.  C  Bh^ 
J.  Gibbon,  I>.  R.  Birncy.  and  J.  B.  CAirr.  His  brigrade  commanders  were  Generals  A.  S.  Webb.  J.  ?.(Hti,l 
U,  Ward,  A.  Ilnyt's,  and  O.  Mott:  and  C%)lonel8  N.  A.  Miles.  T.  A.  Smythe,  R.  Frank,  J.  R.  Brooke,  S.  &  CmA 
and  W.  n.  Brewster.  Colonel  J.  C.  Tidbtill  was  chief  of  artillery,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  H.  Mur^aw^ 
of  BtafT. 

Warroii's  (Fifth)  corps  oonsistt-d  of  four  divisions,  commanded  respectlrely  by  Oenerals  C.  Grifia.J-1'- 
ItobinsitTt,  S.  W.  Crawfonl,  and  J.  S.  Wadsworth.  llie  brigade  cummandors  were  Generals  J.  Itaroci."'-^ 
narilc'tt,  K.  n.  Ayros.  II.  Biixtcr,  I«  CutUr,  and  J.  C.  Kice;  and  Colonels  Leonard,  DeBnlsuii.  W.  McCtfAA 
J.  W.  Fisher,  and  Koy  Stone.  Lieutenant-Colonel  IL  C.  Bankhead,  chief  of  staff;  Colonel  C^  8.  Ws1b«#l 
chief  of  artillery. 

St'duwick's  (Sixth)  coqis  comprised  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  IL  G:  ^n^ 
Q.  W.  Getty,  and  II.  Prince.  Tho  bripide  commanders  were  Generals  A  T.  A  Torbert,  A.  Staaler,  F.  Whtt^ 
T.  n.  Neill,  A.  I*  Eustis.  and  D.  A.  Riiss<ill ;  and  Colonels  K.  XTpton.  II.  Burnham,  and  L.  A.  Grant.  Ckk'*' 
staff,  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  T.  McMuhon;  chief  of  artillery.  Colonel  C  H.Tompkins. 

The  reserve  park  of  artillery  was  under  the  chief  direction  of  General  II.  J.  Ilant,  chief  of  artflWvy^^ 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel  II.  8.  Barton.  A  brifade  of  cqffit' 
and  the  pontoon  tniins  were  [daced  in  char?u  of  Major  J.  C.  Duane;  and  the  vast  park  of  snpply-wafefi"*' 
under  the  direction  of  General  llufus  Ingall.%  Cliirf  Quartermaster. 

The  cavalry  of  the  entire  army  was  c<^ns()li<lated.  and  General  Philip  II.  Sheridan,  of  the  Refolsr  !■!•■?• 
was  placed  in  command  of  it;  and  General  Kilp.itriek  w.is  assigned  to  the  oimmand  of  the  eavalrj  of  Shri**** 
army  in  Northern  Georgia.  General  Pleasanton  w.os  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bosecrans^  in  MiisoBri,^^ 
we  have  just  obs*Tved  him  ensra;;ed  in  chxsing  Price  out  of  that  State. 

3  The  staff  of  Gen«ra]  Grant  was  nearly  thirty  less  in  number  than  that  of  General  MrCi«-lba.iBd** 
c-omposcd  of  fourteen  ofliccrs,  as  follows:  Brigadier-General  John  A.  Bawlina,  chief  of  staff;  Uaatcasal  ^l*"' 
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The  general  plan  for  the  advance  was  for  the  main  army  to  make  an 
overland  march  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  James,  with  co-operating  or 
auxiliary  forces  menacing  communications  with  Richmond  from  different 
points.  For  the  latter  purpose  General  Butler  was  to  advance  from  Fortress 
Monroe  with  about  thirty  thousand  troops,  establish  himself  in  an  intrenched 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
River  with  the  James,  whence  he  might  operate,  either  against  Richmond 
directly,  or  its  communications,  or  effect  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  marching  down  from  the  North,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Another  force  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  the  westward 
communications  with  Richmond.  This  force  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
army  of  General  Franz  Sigel,  then  engaged  in  protecting  Western  Virginia 
and  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  to  form  his  anny 
into  two  columns,  one  of  them,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  under  General 
Crook,  to  march  up  from  the  Kanawha  region  and  openite  against  the  Vir- 
ginia and  East  Tennessee  railway,  and  the  other,  about  seven  thousand 
strong,  under  Sigel,  in  person,  to  go  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  by  thus  menacing  Lee's  westward  lines  of  supply,  compel  him 
to  send  detachments  for  their  protection,  and  thereby  weaken  his  forces 
opposed  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee's  army  was  then  occupying  a 
line  nearly  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  Orange  Court-House,  its  left  covered 
by  the  Rapid  Anna  and  mountains  near,  and  its  right  by  a  strong  line  of 
works  on  Mine  Run,  which  he  had  strengthened  since  Meade's  threat  in 
November.*  The  corps  of  Ewell  and  Hill  composed  the  bulk  of  Tree's  army 
near  the  Rapid  Anna,  while  Longstreet's  corps,  lately  retunied  from  East 
Tennessee,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Gordonsville,  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance of  Lee. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  opposing  forces  in  Virginia  on  the 
first  of  May,  when  Lieutenant-General  Grant  gave  orders  for  an  advance  of 
the  great  armies  of  Meade''  and  Sherman,  to  operate  against  the  rebellion,  in 

T.  S.  Bowers  and  Captain  R  S.  Parker,  osslRtant  a^jntants-general ;  Lleutenant-0<>1onf>l  G.  B.  Coinstock.  senior 
nid-de-camp;  LienU-naot-Coloiiels  Orviile  £.  BabG*»ck,  F.  T.  Dent,  Homce  Porter,  and  Captain  P.  T.  Ilndsun, 
*1ds-de-camp :  Lieut^'naot-Colonel  W.  L.  Dupp,  as^isiAnt  inspector-general;  Lientennni-Colunels  W.  R.  Rowley 
and  Adam  Badean,  secretnries ;  Captain  Georee  K.  Leet,  assistant  adjutant-ireneral.  in  office  at  Wa»hinfrton: 
Gaptain  H.  W.  Janes,  assistant  qoartermaMter,  on  duty  at  head-qnarters,  and  First- Lieutenant  Willinm  Dunn, 
•eting  aid-de-camp.  General  Meade's  chief  of  staff  was  MiOor-Oeneral  A.  A.  Ilumphrers,  and  Brigadier-General 
Beth  Williams  was  his  adJatant-generaL 

1  See  |>age  111. 

'  On  the  Sd  of  May,  General  Meade  issaed  the  following  order  to  the  Army  of  tlio  Potomac,  which  was  read 
to  every  regiment: — 

**  BoLDiKRS : — Again  you  are  called  upon  to  advance  on  the  enemies  of  your  country.  The  time  and  the  occa- 
sion are  deemed  opportune  by  your  comman<Iing  general  to  address  you  a  few  words  of  confidence  and  caution. 
Too  have  been  reorganized,  strengthened,  and  fully  eqnippe<l  in  every  respect.  You  form  a  jwrt  of  the  several 
•nnies  of  your  country — the  whole  under  an  able  and  distinguished  general,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  the  people,  and  the  army.  Tour  movement  being  in  co-operation  with  others,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Inopurtance  that  no  effort  should  be  S[>ared  to  make  it  successful. 

^tSoldier$  I  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  looking  with  anxious  hope  to  the  blow  you  are  about  to  strike 
to  the  most  sacred  cause  that  ever  called  men  to  arms.  Remember  your  homes,  your  wives,  and  children  ;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  the  sooner  your  enemies  are  overcome,  the  sooner  you  will  bo  returned  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  peace.  Bear  with  patience  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  you  will  be  called  upon  to  endure. 
Have  Cimfidence  in  your  officers  and  in  each  other. 

**■  Keep  your  ranks  on  the  march  and  on  the  battle-field,  and  let  cr.ch  man  earnestly  implore  Ood^s  blessing, 
and  endeavor,  by  his  thoughts  and  actions,  Ui  render  himself  worthy  of  the  favor  he  seeks.  With  clear  con- 
science an<l  strong  arms,  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  fighting  to  preserve  the  Government  and  the  institu- 
tions handed  down  to  us  by  oar  fore&thers,  if  true  to  ourselves,  victory,  under  Ood^s  blessing,  most  and  will 
attand  our  efforts.^ 
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where  he  wns  checked  by  a  superior  force,  with  a  battery.  Then  he  tuTwd 
northward,  iu  the  direction  of  Stannardsville,  skirmisbiDg  st  times  «iih 
Confederate  cavalry,  aiid  then  returned  to  cam]),  followed  by  a  large  nunt- 
bei-  of  refugees  from  slavery.  This  menace  of  the  railway  communiraiiau 
with  the  Shenanduali  Valley,  and  the  attacks  on  RichmoDd,  produced  ibe 
i^atest  alarm.     When  the  danger  disap[>eared.  General  Elzy,'  ia  comnund 

at  the  Confederate  capital,*  issued  a  congratulatory  order,  that 
I'Ju.        produced  a  j)k'asant  quietude  in  the  public  niiiitl,  which  was  but 

little  disturlMKl  again  until  Lieutenant^eneral  Grant  made  hit 

a|>pcaran<-e,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  like  a  baleful  meteor  iu  the  firmamrnl. 

We  have  seen  that   Lieutenant-Gcneml  Grant,  in  his  first  order  afur 

assuming  chief  eomni^nd,  declared  his  head-quarters  to  be  w^th  the  Annj 

of  the  Potomac  "  until  further  orders,"     A  week  aA«rward  ht 

arrived'  in  Washington  Oily  from  the  West,  with  a  portion  of 
his  domestic  and  military  families,  and  went  immediately  to  the  head-4]uaTt«n 
of  Genersil  Sleade  at  Culpe|>pcr  Courl-IIonse,  where,  on  the  followinj;  dij, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  ivorganized  by  consolidatiii!;  and  reducing 
tlic  five  army  corps  to  three,  named  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  Th« 
were  respectively,  in  the  order  named,  placed  under  the  conimauda  of  Gen- 
erals Hancock,  Warren,  and  Sedgwick.'  Generals  Sykes,  Newton,  Ftvack 
Ktnly,  f?]>in()la,  and  Jleri'dith,  were  relieved  and  sent  to  AVa^hini^oD  for 
orders.  General  Burnside,  who,  since  his  j'ctirement  from  the  ooninuDd  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  at  Kno.vville,  in  December,  had  been  at  Annapoli<,ii 
Maryland,  reorganizing  and  recrniting  his  old  Ninth  Corps,  was  readv  fe 
the  lieid  at  the  middle  of  April.  His  corps  (composed  partly  of  colonJ 
troops)  was  reviewed  by  the  President  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  when  it 
passed  into  Virginia  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  With  this  vxa- 
sion  of  force,  that  army,  at  the  close  of  April,  numbered  o»'er  one  hnndred 
thousanil  men.  Re-enforcements  had  been  pouring  in  during  thai  montli 
and  before  its  close  Grant  anil  Meade  had  perfected  their  arrangeraems  fon 
gnind  ndvame  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  auxiliaries.' 


1  of  t-mt  JUliloni,  oommnndfTl  rMp««reI,  b^  g     

,    nit  brl|[wl«  wmi.andm  wm  Opncnils  A.  8.  Wtbb.  .T. 
u.  warn.  A.  iiiyn.  uiii  <i.  luiai:  sninolonpls  S.  A.  MIIm.  T.  A.  Hmn'"'.  K-  Fnnk,  J.  IE.  Biu>li« 

and  W.  li.  BniFBtcr.    CuloDelJ.CTMbill  xu  chUlaf  unilltrr,  ud  U 

Warrrn'i  <Finb}  rnrpi  cmialili'i]  nf  four  cUilitcina,  eomninDiIci]  t 
BnblnMin.  B.  W.  Cnwf.v.1.  mi.l  J.  S.  Wadiworlh.  Th*  brtride  cumi 
E.ril.>ll.  IL  B.  Aj-iTi.  II.  IlMt«.  I.  CH1I.T.  iin<l  J.  C,  Kiw :  —i  Coli.n 
J.  W.  Flsbcr.  KiKl  K«y  Slonc  LInutcDint-Cvlunu'l  II.  C.  Dukbud,  ci 
obkf-fDrt1ll«rr. 

Si^d^lek't  (Sixth)  iwr|»  coDiprlwd  llirrc  illtlilani,  ouminDDdeil 
<].  W.  Gdlf.  and  n.  rriiicf.  Thr  ).rU.i»lc  coDimuulen  wvn  Ocnonli . 
T.  ILNrlli,  A.L.Ea>il>.in<ll>.A.B>i«<'ll;iuiil  Culuncls  »!  U|it»a.  I 
lUr.  U<:uU!niint.Colniirl  M.  T.  MoMubnii-,  clilvrornnlllriy,  Coloni'l  C. 

Tbe  rrttrn  park  dT  vUllorf  koi  <>n<l<T  Ibe  cblcf  dlnMsllon  tt  Oeji. 
Arm;  uT  the  Piilnoiu,  *ihI  DBrlcr  tli«  liiiinsilliile  cumniiud  of  Culg  n. 
■nil  Uii  ponlrHin  tniiw  vnc  jiluvd  In  <?liar;N  it  Mijiir  J.  C  Dmna ;  on 
BKlor  lk»  <llr>TUun  urCriKnl  IturVu  Iiii:ilk  Chl.-f  Qimrtonnuler. 

The  sTilrr  uf  tbo  cnlln  ■rtii;  iru  wpiiilldunl.  nnd  General  milp  n.  She 
ma  [ilioil  In  f  nnmud  ut  It :  iiul  Omcnl  KI1[uirl('k  wia  utlgncil  to  ilie  < 
tnnj  In  Kiirlbm  OriirjcliL    Oi'itoRil  PlmHnlon  wu  nriliiml  la  R|Hin  bi  i 

■  TIm  UalT  uT  flcn.nl  Gnnl  vu  tmrly  Ihlnf  IcM  In  nnmba  Uua 
camiKKwd  urfuarti'ca  ulllcdrs,  u  fu1l»»'9:  Brlipidler-acflfHl  Jobs  A.  Bavll 
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accordance  with  a  plan  which  liis  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  case  suggestcil. 
and  which  he  so  clearly  set  I'orth  in  his  final  p^eneral  report,  saying : — 

"  From  an  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I  had  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  active  and  continuous  operations  of  all  tlie  troops  that  could  W 
brought  into  the  field,  regardless  of  season  and  weather,  were  necessary  to  a 
sp<.»e<ly  termination  of  the  war.  The  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  his  nunu'ri- 
cal  strength,  were  far  hiferior  to  ours;  but,  as  an  ofifset  to  this,  we  had  a 
vast  territory,  with  a  population  hostile  to  the  Government,  to  garrison,  an«i 
long  lines  of  river  and  railroad  communication  to  protect,  to  enable  us  to 
supply  the  Operating  armies. 

"The  armies  in  the  East  and  West  acted  independently  and  without 
concert,  like  a  balky  team,  no  two  ever  pulling  together,  enabling  the  enemy 
to  use  to  great  advantage  his  interior  line  of  communication,  for  transportiDg 
troops  from  east  to  west,  re-enf<;rcing  the  army  most  vijrorously  pressed, 
and  to  furlough  large  numbers,  during  seasons  of  inactivity  on  our  part,  to 
go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  producing,  for  the  support  of  their 
armies.  It  was  a  question  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  resoarea 
were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages  and  the  enemy's  supe- 
rior position. 

"From  the  first  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that  no  peace  could  be  bail 
that  would  be  stable  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  Xortli 
and  South,  until  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  was   entirely  broken. 
I  therefore  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops  practi- 
cable against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  preventing  him  from  using  the 
same  force  at  difierent  seasons  against,  first  one  and  then  another  of  onr 
armies,  and  the  possibility  of  repose  for  refitting  and  producing  necefissrr 
supplies  fi)r  carrying  on  resistance.     Second,  to  hammer  continuously  aii^ain^t 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition,  if 
in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an  equal  subroi^ion 
with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common  country  to  the  Constitution  and  law 
of  the  land." 

(irant  felt  encouraired  to  work  in  accordance  with  these  views,  for  the 

loyal  peoi)le  everywhere  evinced  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  a  disposilios 

to  furnish  him  with  all  necessarv  materials  for  makincc  a  vigorous  and  ded- 

sive  campaign.    Volunteering  was  rapidly  increasing;  andontlie 

21st  of  April •  tlie  Governors  of  the  younger  States  of  Oti^ 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  tendered  to  the  President  the  senicff 

of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  for  one  hundred  days,  without  requiring  wj 

bountv  to  be  pJ^id  or  the  service  charged  or  credited  on  ttj 

*  April  28.  •  J/ 

draft.     This  patriotic  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Secretary « 
War  was  directed*  to  carry  the  proposition  of  the  Governors  into  effect 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

P  THE  AUMT  OF  THE  POTOMAC  OX  niCHUOITD. 

N  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  ready  to  advance,  and  at  midnight 
it  moved  toward  the  Rapid  Anna  in  two  columns,  the 
riglit  from  near  Culpepper  Court-House,  and  the  left 
from  Slevensburg,  The  right  was  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Warren  (Fifth)  and  Sedgwick  (Sixth) ;  and 
the  left,  of  the  Second,  under  Hancock.  The  right 
was  led  by  Warren,  preceded  by  Wilson's  cavalry 
,  and,  OD  the  morning  of  the  4th,  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  at  Ger- 
'ord,  followed,  during  the  forenoon,  by  Sedgwiok's  corps.  The  left, 
1  by  Gregg's  cavalry,  and  followed  by  the  entire  array-train  of 
four  thousand  in  number,  crossed  at  EHy's  Ford  at  the  same  time. 
right  column  pushed  directly  into  The  Wilderness,  and  Warren,  with 
i  cavalry  thrown  out  in  the  direction  of  Robertson's  Tavern,'  bivou- 
lat  night  at  the  Old  Wilderness  Tavern,  while  Sedgwick  encamped 
i  river.  T!ie  left  column  pushed  on  to  Chancellorsville,  and  bivou- 
lie  same  night  on  the  battlo-fietd  around  it,'  with  Gregg's  cavalry 
out  toward  Todd's  Taveni."  Bumside's  (Ninth)  corps,  which  had 
ng  on  the  Rappahannock,  intended,  it  was  supposed,  as  a  reserve  for 
■nse  of  Washington  City,  had  now  moved  rapidly  for-  _ 
id,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,'  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna 
ania  Ford,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  into  which  it  was 
xl  incorporated. 

one  hundred  thousand  men,  fresh  and  hopeful,  with  the  immense 
Lin,  were  now  across  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  well  on  the  flank  of  the 
rate  army  lying  behind  the  strong  intrenchments  on  Mine  Run.  In 
ance  the  Nationals  had  met  no  opposition,  and  it  was  an  .ichievc- 
rant  said,  which  removed  from  his  mind  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
lich  he  had  entertained  concerning  the  crossing  of  the  river  "  in  the 
an  active,  large,  wel!-appointc<l,  and  ably  commanded  army."*  He 
;  confident  that  by  another  day's  march  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

■pon  p:ise  111,  *  S«e  imp  an  p«geST.  '  Sccpa?«  !M 

t  of  I.Uut,a«nt-Gttural  Cramt  b^I*«  Armia  nftki  ITniltd  SiaUl,  IBW-H  pufe  «.   Ocmrml  Omnt 

»  Annf  nfthe  Polomac  llu  enji  he  lri«]  hi  l«Te  0<'n<'riil  Mnda  In  lni1«[>fDdtnt  CDnmiiriil  of  lbs 
[nitrncIluDi  w(k  ill  itTPn  Ihroafb  Mmric.  Thfj-  wtm  ptninl  In  tliglr  Mlnrt,  l.'.Tliig  nil  tbt 
DL  ' Tbt DDipolgng tbot  rallumil,"  Grut  hIiI.  "proved  bim  tu  bt  tha  rigbl  mu  in  thu  right 
•««•  of  u  oOlotr  oT  npcrlor  ruk  dnir  from  Um  mneb  at  (ht  pnbllo 
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miglit  pass  The  WildemesR,  using  it  for  a  mask,  and,  by  advanciog  rap'idk  on 
Gordotisvilie,  take  a  |x>sitii)ii  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vii^inia. 
For  this  purpose  Sheridiin  was  directed  to  move  with  the  cavalrj-  diviiiom 
of  Gregg  and  Torbert  against  the  Confederate  cavalry,  in  the  direction  i-f 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  near  Fredoricksbtirg,  and,  at  the  same  time,  WilsooV 
division  was  ordered  to  move  to  Craig's  Mceting-Honse,  on  the  Cathirpin 
road,  and  to  send  out  fRitn  that  point  detachments  npon  other  highways  to 
watch  the  foe.  Hancock  was  directed  to  move  to  Shady  Grove  Church,  ind 
extend  liis  light  towanl  the  Fiftli  Corps,  at  Parker's  store,  while  Warrco, 
marcliini^  to  the  latter  place,  should  extend  his  riglit  toward  the  Sixth  Ciiips, 
at  the  Old  WiklemcM  Tavern,  to 
wliieli  Sedgwick  was  ordered. 

So  the  advan<^?  was  begun  etrW 
in  the  morning  of  the  ith.* 
'^"           Pre]>arationa    fi>r    it   bid 
not  been  unobserved  by  the  Coaftd- 
eratca,  who  were    Btaiiding   on  Ht 
defensive,  with  lieavy^  forces  at  poiaa, 
at  echelon,  between   the  Rapid  Anu 
and  Gordonsville,   and  were  ei«rf- 
iugly  vigilant.     Lee's  wonts,  in  tlw 
thickets  of  The  ^Vildemess,  and  hi 
signal  officere  on  the  lofty  summit  of 
Clark's     Mountain,     had     careMIr 
watched  the  movements  of  the  ?>'»■ 
""'"  "'"'"™'                          tionals,  and    when    these  had  ftirlr 
developed    Grant's  intentions,  the  Confederate  commander,    with  etncnlv 
boldness  and  skill,  changed  his  front,  and  proceeded  to  foil  his  antagonirt. 
From  Lee's  center,  near  Orange  Court-IIouse,  about  twenty  miles  from  tk( 
prescribed  line  of  march  of  the  Nationals,  two  roads  running  eastwirdlT, 
almost  parallel  to  each  other,  jK'iietratcd  and  passed  through  The  WilderMw 
One  (the  more  northerly)  was  an  old  turnpike,  the  other  a  plank  road.    -Alan? 
those,  when,  on  the  4th,  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  passing  the  Bipii 
Anna  an<l  moving  southward,  a  largo  portion  of  the  Array  of  Xortliem  Tr- 
ginia  was  moving,  leaving  bihind  them  the  strong  defenses  on  Mine  Rn 
as  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  event  of  disaster.     In  two  columns  the  ConW 
crates  were  pressing  along  these  roads,  to  confront  the  Nationals  before  ihr 
should  reach  the  intei-section  of  these  highways  with  that  from  Gernuaii 
Ford,  and  compel  them  to  liglit  while  in  that  wooded,  tangled,  and,  to  tk 
latter,  unknown  region,  so  familiar  to  the  former,  where  cavalry  and  amlkfT 
would  he  almoKt  useless,  ami  where  the  clouds  of  sharp-shooters  bclongif 
to  Lec'n  ariny  might  i)ly  their  deadly  vocation  almost  with  impnnity.    Ga- 
end  IJ.  tS,  Ewell  was  leading  the  more  northerly  column  along  the  tunipiR 
and  A.  P.  Hill  the  other  along  the  plank  road;  and  that  night  E«lft 
advance  divisioti,  under  Edward  Johnson,  bivouacked  within  three  milw  rf 
tho  O^l  Wilderness  Tavern,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Orange  turnpike  wilht^ 
Gerraania  Fonl  road,  near  which  Warren's  corps  was  reposing.    Ueiliw 
party  su8|>ccled  the  elorse  pniximity  of  the  other, 

'  TliU  Is  from  n  Aoe  pliuta^gratih,  (riim  liPv,  by  llinikwoad,  of  Hew  Tsrk  Cltf. 
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Warren  was  nearest  the  foe  in  the  prescribed  order  of  adva 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,'  he  had  thrown  out  the  division 
of  GriHin  on  the  turnpike,  to  watch  in  that  direction,  and  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  march  of  Sedgwick's  corps  following  the  Fifth 
from  the  ford;  while  Crawford's  division,  forming  Warren's  advance,  was 
Bet  in  motion  along  a  wood-road  toward  Parker's  store,  near  which  Johnson 
had  bivouacited.  These  raovementa  were  scarcely  begun,  when  the  foe  was 
felt.  Griffin's  skirmishers  on  the  turnpike  were  driven  in,  and  some  of  Craw- 
ford's hofHcmen  out  on  the  plank  road  now  came  galloping  back,  with  word 
that  the  Confederates  were  in  front  in  strong  force.  Crawford  sent  forward 
a  rcconnoitering  party  of  cavalry,  which  soon  became  warmly  engaged,  and 
asked  for  help,  when  he  sent  to  their  aid  the  Pennsylvania  Bucktails,  who 
reached  the  front  in  lime  to  meet  an  attack  of  a  Confederate  infantry  force 
vhich  hail  arrived.  The  force  in  front  of  Crawford  composed  Hill's  column, 
and  that  which  attacked  Griffin's  skirmishers  was  the  van  of  Ewell's  column. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affaii's  when,  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,'  Grant  and  Meade  came  up  from  the  ford,  and  took  a 
position  beneath  the  shadow  of  pine  trees  by  the  road-side,  not 
&r  from  The  Wilderness  Tavern.  They  could  not  at  first  believe  that  Leo 
had  been  guilty  of  the  rash- 
ness of  sending  the  bulk  of 
his  army  five  or  six  miles  in 
front  of  bia  intrcnchmonts 
to  attack  his  foe,  already  in 
strong  force  on  his  flank, 
and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  assailing  columns  were 
only  parts  of  a  strong  rear- 
{^iiard  covering  Lee's  i-etreat. 
They  were  soon  undeceived  ; 
but  not  fully,  until  after  a 
hattle  was  begun,  and  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  Lee's  ai-my  was  there  with 
the  intention  of  fighting. 
With  the  impression  that  it 
was  only  his  rear-guard,  dis- 
positions to  sweep  it  away 
and  seize  the  intrenchments 
on    Mine  [Run    were   made. 

Perceiving  that  tllC   heavier  omirrt  n»D-qn>iiTui  m  rns  wildiiitiu.' 

portion  of  the  Confederates 

seemed  to  be  on  the  turnpike,  Crawford  was  directed  to  suspend  operations 
■«n  the  plank  road,  while  Griffin,  with  General  Wadsworth's  division  on  his 
lefl,  and  Robinson's  division  as  a  support,  siionld  attack  the  foe  on  their 
front.     Crawford  sent  McCandless,  with  his  brigade,  to  act  on  the  left  of 

\V  ads  worth,  and  then,  with  the  remainder  of  his  division,  he  withdrew, 
Mfaarply  followed. 
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Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  attack.  The  ground  on  which  ibe 
struggle  was  to  occur — a  struggle  not  anticipated  by  the  National  leaders- 
exhibited  a  little  oasis  in  The  Wilderness.  Looking  from  Warren's  quarter^ 
near  The  Wilderness  Tavern,  was  seen  a  little  brook  (Wilderness  Kun),  and 
beyond  it  a  gentle  ridge,  over  which  lay  the  turnpike.  On  the  southern 
slope  of  that  ridge  was  the  house  of  Major  Lacey,  whose  fine  residence 
opposite  Fredericksburg  is  delineated  on  page  10.  Around  it  was  a  green 
lawn  and  meadows,  and  these  were  bounded  by  wooded  hills,  and  thickets 
of  pines  and  cedars — that  peculiar  covering  of  the  earth  which  abounded  in 
The  Wilderness.  On  the  right  of  the  turnpike  this  thicket  was  very  dense; 
and  farther  to  the  right  was  a  ravine,  which  formed  the  dividing  line  of  the 
forces  of  Griffin  and  Ewell  on  that  eventful  momins:.  The  whole  reirion, 
excepting  the  little  opening  around  Lacey's  house,  was  an  irregular  and 
broken  surface,  covered  with  small,  thickly-set  trees,  and  an  almost  impa.<- 
sable  undergrowth,  in  the  midst  of  which  full  two  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men  were  now  summoned  to  combat. 

At  noon,  the  Nationals,  in  force  sufficient,  it  was  thought,  to  set  Lee's 
rear-guard  flying,  moved  to  the  attack,  on  the  turnpike,  when  the  brigades 
of  Ayres  and  Hartlett,  of  Griffin's  division,  the  former  on  the  right  and  the 
latter  on  the  left  of  the  highway,  pressed  rapidly  forwaixi,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  first  impetuous  onset.     The  Confederates  were  easily  driven,  for 
only  Johnson's  division  was  in  battle-line,  with  General  Sam.  Jones's  brigaile 
stretched  across  the  turnpike.     With  the  aid  of  a  larger  force  then  at  hand, 
Ewell's  corps  might  have  been  crushed.     But  its  i)resence  was  unsuspected, 
and  that  force  was  not  brought  to  bear.     Ewell's  column  was  saved  by 
Stewart's  brigade  instantly  coming  up  and  taking  the  i)lace  of  Johnson's  shat- 
tered column,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  Rodes's  divi^on  at  the  scene  of  strife. 
These  fresh  forces  at  once  took  the  offensive.     It  had  been  arranged  for  the 
right  of  Warren's  line  to  be  assisted  by  the  lefl  of  Sedgwick's,  under  Gen- 
eral Wright ;  but  so  difficult  was  the  passage  through  the  thick  wood,  ihst 
the  latter  could  not  get  up  in  time.     Warren's  right  was  thus  left  ex])0£>ed, 
and  against  it  the  Confederates  struck  a  quick  and  vigorous  blow,  by  whicb 
Ayres  and  his  regulai-s  were  hurled  back,  and  so  also  was  Bartlett's  briijade 
The  lighting  was  desperate  and  sanguinary,  during  which  the  Confederates 
captured  two  guns  and  a  number  of  prisonei-s,  and  gained  a  decidi»d  advan- 
tage.    IMeanwhilc  General  Wadsworth,  who  had  moved  his  division  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Griffin,  unable  to  co-operate  with  the  latter  on 
account  of  the  tangled  woods  between  them,  had  been  somewhat  misled, 
and  found  his  flank  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  which  caused  his  command 
to  recoil  in  some  confusion.     At  the  same  time  the  brigade  of  McCandlen, 
sent  by  Crawford,  found  itself  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  lefl  of  Wads- 
worth,  where  it  was  nearly  suiTounded,  and  escaped  with  great  difficult?, 
afler  losing  two  full  regiments.     And  so  it  was,  that  every  rood  of  ground 
gained  by  the  Nationals  when  they  advanced  was  recovered  by  the  Confc*'- 
crates,  antl  Warren,  with  his  corps  bereaved  of  about  three  thousand  men  by 
this  encounter,  formed  a  new  line  a  little  in  the  rear,  but  still  in  front  of  The 
Wilderness  Tavern. 

At  a  little  afler  one  o'clock  the  head  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  attacked  by 
Ewell,  while  it  was  working  its  way  into  a  position  to  support    the  Fifth, 
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wlien  the  Confederates,  after  a  severe  struggle,  were  repulsed,  and  gave  way 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  with  a  loss  of  Generals  Jones  and  Stafford 
killed.  Then  Rodes's  division,  led  by  General  Gordon;  made  a  furious  charge 
that  caused  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  to  recoil  with  loss,  when,  in  a  counter- 
charge, the  Confederates  were  driven  with  the  loss  of  General  Pegram,  who 
was  severely  wounded.  A  general  advance  of  the  Nationals  was  now 
ordered,  but  night  came  on  before  preparations  for  the  movement  were  com- 
pleted, and  it  was  postponed. 

Before  this  repulse  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  at  least  two  hours  before 
Griffin  advanced.  Grant  was  satisfied  that  Lee  was  disposed  to  give  battle  in 
considerable  force  in  The  Wilderness,  and  he  and  Meade  made  dispositions 
accordingly.  Hancock,  with  the  Second  Corps,  was  marching  on  his  pre- 
scribed line,  ten  miles  distant,  when,  at  a  point  two  or  three  miles  from 
Todd's  Tavern,  he  received  orders  first  to  halt,  and  then  to  hasten  to  the 
main  body  by  the  Brock  road.  At  the  same  time  Meade  ordered  General , 
Getty,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  seize  and  hold  with  his  division,  until  Hancock 
should  come  up,  the  junction  of  the  Brock  with  the  plank  road,  along  which 
Hill  was  advancing,  and  had  passed  Parker's  store.  Getty  did  so,  and  found 
himself  at  once  pressed  more  and  more  by  Hill,  who  had  evidently  been 
aiming  to  secure  the  same  strategic  point  before  Hancock  should  reach  it. 
Getty  held  it  firmly  until  about  three  o'clock,  when  Hancock's  advance, 
ander  Birney,  came  up  and  secured  the  position  absolutely.  The  whole  of 
the  Second  Corps  were  soon  there,  in  double  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the 
Brock  road,  facing  Hill's  line  stretched  across  the  plank  road.*  Hancock  at 
once  began  to  throw  up  breastworks  on  his  front,  but  before  they  were  com- 
pleted, he  was  ordered  to  advance  on  Hill  and  drive  him  beyond  Parker's 
store.  Getty,  moving  on  each  side  of  the  plank  road,  had  already  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Heth,  driving  in  his  pickets,  and  becoming  hotly  engaged. 
Then  Hancock  ordered  to  his  support  the  divisions  of  Mott  and  Birney, 
with  Ricketts's  Battery  and  a  company  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Artillery, 
when  a  most  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  at  close  distance,  the  musket-firing 
being  deadly  and  continuous  along  the  whole  line.  The  brigades  of  Carroll 
and  Owen,  of  Gibbon's  division,  and  the  Irish  brigade  under  Colonel 
Smythe,  of  the  Second  Delaware,  and  others  of  Barlow's  division,  were  soon 
involved  in  the  fight.  The  battle-lines  swayed  to  and  fro.  Mott's  division 
gave  way,  and  as  General  Alexander  Hays  was  heading  his  command  to  fill 
the  gap,  he  was  shot  dead  while  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

Grant  and  Meade  were  satisfied  by  sounds  that  reached  their  ears  that 
there  was  heavier  or  more  pressing  work  to  be  done  in  front  of  Hill  than  in 
a  contest  with  Ewell,  and  so  Wadsworth  was  ordered  to  lead  his  division, 
and  Baxter's  brigade  of  Robinson's,  through  the  thickets,  and  fall  upon  Hill's 
flank  and  rear.  So  difficult  was  the  march  in  the  tangled  way,  and  in  the 
fiice  of  skirmishers,  that  it  was  dark,  and  the  conflict  had  nearly  ceased,  before 
Wads  worth  was  in  position  for  attack,  so  his  men  rested  on  their  arms  that 
night,  close  by  Hill's  reposing  skirmishers,  ready  for  assault  in  the  morning. 
Hancock  had  continued  unavailing  efforts  to  drive  Hill,  until  after  dark, 

>  HUrs  oorps  oonilsted  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Anderaon,  £[eth,  Mid  Wiloox. 
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wlicn  his  wearied  troops  also  laid  down  upon  their  arms,  the  combataDls  so 
near  each  other  that  both  drew  water  from  the  same  brook.  At  niidnight 
all  was  silent  in  The  Wilderness,  where  the  roar  of  battle  had  been  sounding 
for  many  hours,  during  which  time  the  opposing  forces  exhibited  the  curiooi 
spectacle  of  each  being  divided  almost  as  effectually  aa  if  a  high  wall  wm 
between  them.  Hancock  was  entirely  separated  from  Warren  and  Sedgwid 
by  a  thicket  that  forbade  co-operation,  and  for  the  same  reason  HiU  and 
Ewell  were  unable  to  assist  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  their  heavy  losses,  the  opposing  commanders  detw- 
mined  to  renew  tlie  strusforle  in  the  morninjj  on  that  stranije  battle-field — u 
arena  more  fitted  for  the  system  of  savage  warfare  than  for  that  of  civilixed 
men.  Preparations  were  made  accordingly.  Burnside  was  sumnioned  to  the 
front  by  Grant,  and  Longstreet  was  called  up  from  Gordons ville  by  Lea 

Burnside    arrived     before   dar- 

• 

break  on  the  momimr 
of  the  6th;*  and  Long- 
street,  arriving  before  midnight 
of  the  5th,  Iiad  bivouacked  not 
far   from  the   intrenehments  on 
Mine  Run.     Burnside  took  por- 
tion   in    the    interval    betwea 
W^arren,  on    the    turnpike,  and 
Hancock,  on  the  plank  roadfSnd 
Longstreet  was  directed  to  take 
position  on  Hiirs  right.  Meade'f 
line  of  battle,    fully    formed  at 
dawn,  was  five  miles  in  lengtl^ 
facing  westward,  with  Sedgwiek 
on  the    right    of    Warren,  and 
]>urnside   and  Hancock  on  thi 
lef\.     Tree's  army  remained  the 
same  as  on  the  eveninsr  of  the 
5th,  E well's  corps,  forming  hii 
left,  being  on  the  turnpike,  and 
Hill's  on  the  right,  lying  npoa 
the  plank  road.     Each  line  had 
been  extended  so  as  to  form  a 
connection,  and  Lomrstrect  vai 
ready  to  take  his  prescribed  position  on  Hill's  lefl. 

So  stood  the  two  groat  and  veteran  armies  in  the  morning  twilight  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1864,  ready  for  a  struggle  that  inust  be  necessarily  almost  hand 
to  hand,  in  a  country  in  which  maneuvering,  in  the  military  sense,  was  alnmrt 
impossible,  and  where,  by  the  compass  alone,  like  mariners  at  murky  mid- 
night, the  movements  of  troops  were  directed.  The  three  hundred  gun*  of 
the  combatants  had  no  avocation  there,  and  the  few  horsemen  not  away  €■ 
outward  duty  were  compelled  to  be  almost  idle  spectators.  Of  thetwohas- 
dred  thousand  men  there  ready  to  fall  upon  and  slay  each  other,  probably  oo 
man's  eves  saw  more  than  a  thousand  at  one  time,  so  absolute  was  the  coo- 
cealments  of  the  thickets.     Never  in  the  history  of  war  was  such  a  spectacfe 
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exhibited.     Military  skill  was  of  little  account,  ana  Grant  knew  it,  and  so  he 
gave  but  the  single  general  order.  Attack  along  the  whole  line  at  five  o'clock. 

Lee  was  not  quite  ready  at  Grant's  appointed  hour,  for  he  had  made 
arrangements  to  strike  the  lefl  of  his  antagonist  a  terrible  and  fatal  blow,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  drive  him  back  to  the  Rapid  Anna.  It  was  for  tliis  pui^ 
pose  that  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  the  right  of  Hill.  That  general's  force 
was  not  in  position  so  early  as  Lee  had  hoped  it  would  be,  and  tlierefore,  to 
distract  attention  until  Longstreet  should  be  in  position,  and  possibly  to  pen- 
etrate the  National  line  at  some  weak  point,  he  made  a  demonstration 
against  Meade's  right.  This  was  done,  at  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  by  a 
fierce  musketry  attack  upon  Seymour's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  nght,  which 
involved  first  Ricketts's  division,  and  then  Wright's.  The  assailants  made 
desperate  attempts  to  break  through  the  lines,  but  were  easily  thrown  back, 
when  Sedgwick  advanced  his  corps  a  little.  At  the  same  time  Warren  and 
Hancock  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  foe  on  their  front.  The  latter 
opened  the  battle  on  the  left  by  advancing  two  divisions  under  Birney,  with 
Getty's  command,  supported  by  the  brigades  of  Owen  and  Carroll,  of  Gib- 
bon's division.  At  the  same  time  Wadsworth  moved  from  his  bivouack, 
and,  gallantly  fighting  his  way  entirely  across  the  portion  of  the  Second 
Corps  posted  on  the  north  of  the  plank  road,  wheeled  up  that  highway,  and 
commenced  driving  the  Confederates,  for  Longstreet  had  not  yet  come  into 
position,  and  Anderson's  division  was  absent.  Heth  and  Wilcox  were  driven 
a  mile  and  a  half  back  upon  their  trains  and  artillery,  and  nearly  to  Lee's 
head-quarters.  The  Confederate  rifle-pits  were  captured,  with  many  prisonei"S, 
and  five  battle-flags.  A  speedy  and  substantial  triumph  seemed  to  be  prom- 
ised for  the  Nationals,  when,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  victoi*s  paused. 
It  was  a  halt  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  success.  During  that  interval  Anderson 
oame  up  and  checked  Hill's  confused  retreat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  van  of 
Longstreet's  column,  which  had  been  marching  to  flank  Hancock,  appeared 
in  front. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  Hancock  re-formed  his 
somewhat  broken  line,  which  had  been  re-enforced  by  Steven- 
son's division  of  Burnside's  corps  in  addition  to  that  of  Wads-  *  ^g"Z  ** 
worth,  and  resumed  his  advance,  when  he  found  his  way  blocked 
by  an  unexpectedly  large  and  determined  force.  Lee  had  recalled  Long- 
street  from  his  flanking  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hill,  and  it  was  a  greater 
portion  of  the  Confederate  army  which  Hancock  had  before  him.  He  had 
been  informed  of  Longstreet's  flanking  march,  and  was  expecting  him  from 
another  quarter.  For  awhile  the  noise  of  guns  where  Sheridan,  at  eight 
o'clock,  encountered  Stuart's  cavalry  far  on  Hancock's  left,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  sounds  of  Longstreet's  contest  with  National  skirmishei*s,  but  while 
Hancock  was  looking  for  him  on  his  flank,  his  van,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
taken  position  on  his  front.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  latter  resumed  the  attack 
most  vigorously,  but  could  make  no  headway.  Finally,  after  losing  heavily, 
he  found  himself  compelled,  at  about  1 1  o'clock,  to  fall  back  before  an  over- 
whelming force,  sent,  according  to  Lee's  original  plan,  to  double  up  the 
National  left,  and  drive  the  whole  army  back  to  the  Rapid  Anna.  Wads- 
worth  was  then  fighting  gallantly,  and  pushing  into  a  weak  part  of  the  Con- 
federate line,  when  his  own  gave  way.     While  trying  to  rally  his  flying 
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troops,  who  were  hard  pi-csscd,  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  mob 
iifi.erwanl  a  liulict  pierced  Kta  brain,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth.  The  Confed- 
eratt^H  seized  the  dying  man  and  sent  him  to  tlieir  roar,  where  he  expirt-d  the 
next  day;  but  it  was  several  days  before  his  fate  was  known  to  hia  friend' 
This  was  a  critical  moment  for  llio  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  the  snpfr 
rior  mind  of  Ixmgstreet  was  then  evidently  llie  chief  director  of  theinoi> 
mcnt  for  executing  Xice''8  plaa  for 
giving  a  deadly  blow  to  the  S»- 
tional  left.  He  had  sent  a  hcaTT 
force  to  seize  the  Brock  road,  m 
Hancock's  left,  while  pushing  IJn 
back  on  the  front,  M'hew  one  of 
those  incidents  which  some  call 
"Providence,"  and  others  '-aHi 
dent,"  occurred,  which  doubtlm 
fiaved  the  Army  of  the  Polonue 
from  great  disaster.  I^ugr-trMt, 
with  his  EtafT,  was  riding  in  front 
of  his  pursuing  column,  whpti  be 
came  suddenly  upon  the  van  uf 
'  liis  flanking  force.      Tlie  latter,  mi* 

,„  taking  him  and  his  attendants  6* 

National  cavalry,  fired  upon  tliea 
wounded  and  di^ableil,  when  T..ee  took  tlie  imnw- 
diate  direction  of  the  important  movement.  With  less  executive  skill  ibu 
liis  able  lieutenant  jKissessed,  lie  occupied  four  hours  in  getting  ready » 
carry  it  out.  This  caused  a  hill  in  tlie  battle  on  that  portion  of  the  fcU, 
and  enabled  Hancock,  wlio  had  been  pressed  hack  to  his  ubatia  and  intrvcx^ 
lucnts  on  the  lirock  road,  to  make  disjioxitlons  for  meeting  another  attack, 
then  evidently  im|iending. 

Meanwhile  Sedgwick's  corps,  on  the  right,  had  lost  heavily  in  unsufto*' 
ful  attempts  to  carry  Kwell's  intrenched  positions.  Warren's  had  remaiDcd 
mostly  on  the  dclensive,  but  at  almost  every  |>art  of  the  line  there  was  mon 
i)r  less  skinnishing  throughout  the  day.  Finally,  at  four  o'clock,  whenLw 
hiul  the  troops  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  well  in  hand,  he  hurled  them  liearilj, 
in  four  columns,  ujjon  Hancock's  intrenched  position.  They  pushed  up  W 
within  a  Imndrc<l  yaitls  of  the  first  line,  wlion  a  sharp  musketry  batlfc 
ensued,  without  decisive  results,  until  a  fire  in  the  woods  was  commmiicaud 
to  the  logs  of  the  bivastworks,  and  soon  envelojxid  them  in  flames.  Tk« 
smoke  and  ashes  of  the  conflagiatiou  vrvK.  driven  by  the  wind  dirccilyiii 
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the  face  of  the  Nationals.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  Confederates  swept 
forward,  driving  back  a  body  of  the  troops  at  the  first  line,  and  then  striking 
Stevenson's  division  of  Burnside's  corps,  which  had  taken  position  between 
Warren  and  Hancock.  These,  too,  were  thrown  back  toward  Chaneellors- 
ville  in  great  disorder,  and  the  assailants,  pressing  through  the  gap  they 
had  formed,  planted  their  flag  on  the  breastworks.  At  that  critical  moment 
Colonel  J.  W.  Hoffman,  with  parts  of  nine  broken  regiments  (less  than  five 
hundred  men),  struck  the  assailants  a  blow  that  made  them  recoil,  and  thus 
saved  the  day  on  the  left,  as  Hancock  then  declared. 

Thus  ended  the  struggle  on  the  National  lefl,  where  the  heaviest  of  the 
fight  had  been  carried  on,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  battle  was  over  for 
the  day.  But  Lee  made  another  desperate  effort  to  achieve  a  victory,  by 
Bwiflly  massing  his  troops  on  the  National  right,  and  directing  Ewell  to 
attempt  to  turn  it.  At  sunset  a  heavy  column,  led  by  General  Gordon, 
moved  swiftly  from  Ewell's  extreme  left,  and  in  the  twilight  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  brigades  of  Seymour  and  Shaler,  of  Ricketts's  division,  driving 
them  back  in  much  confusion,  and  capturing  both  commanders  and  nearly 
four  thousand  of  their  officers  and  men.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  for  those 
wearied  troops,  who  had  cast  themselves  on  the  ground  for  rest ;  and  for  a 
little  while  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  army  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril. 
General  Sedgwick  prevented  further  confusion  by  promptly  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  darkness  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  any  thing  more.  Both  armies  rested  that  night,  the  Nationals  holding 
precisely  the  ground  they  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  So  ended  The 
Battle  of  The  Wilderness,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.^ 

Lee  was  evidently  satisfied  that  he  could  not  maintain  a  further  contest 
with  his  antagonist  on  the  ground  he  (Lee)  had  chosen  for  the  struggle,  so 
he  retired  behind  intrenchments,  where  he  was  found  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive by  the  skirmish  line  of  the  Nationals  sent  out  at  daybreak  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  7th.*  Grant  had  no  desire  to  renew  the  conflict 
there,  and  at  an  early  hour  he  determined  to  resume  his  march  *  "^' 
southward,  and  get  out  of  The  Wilderness  and  its  entanglements  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  chose  for  his  immediate  destination  the  village  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-House,  about  thirteen  miles  southeast  of  the  battle-ground  in 
The  Wilderness,  and  proceeded  to  plant  his  army,  according  to  liis  original 
plan,  between  that  of  Lee  and  Richmond.  Warren  was  directed  to  lead  in 
the  movement,  which  was  to  be  along  the  Brock  road,  by  way  of  Todd's 
Tavern.'  Hancock  was  to  follow  him,  and  Sedgwick  and  Burnside  were  to 
take  a  little  more  indirect  route,  by  way  of  Chancellorsville.  The  army  trains 
were  to  be  parked  at  Chancellorsville  toward  evening,  ready  to  follow  the 
troops. 

Warren  moved  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,*  his  column  preceded  by 
cavalry.     He  pushed  vigorously  on,  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  Spottsylvania  Court-House  before  Lee  should 

>  According  to  the  most  careftil  estimate^  the  National  loss  In  this  sangutnoiy  battle  of  two  days*  durntton 
was  nearly.  If  not  quite,  18,000  men^  of  whom  d.0<)0  were  made  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss  was  pn>bably 
•boat  11,000.  Among  the  woande<l  of  the  Nationals  were  Generals  Getty,  Gregg,  Owen,  Bartlett,  and  Webb, 
mad  CoionrI  Carroll.  The  Confederates  lo5t  in  killed.  Generals  Sam.  Jones  and  A.  G.  Jenkins;  and  the  wonnded 
were  Generals  Longstreet,  StalTord  (murtallyX  Pickett,  Pegram,  and  Hunter.  Longstreet  was  disabled  for  ser- 
«rBl  months.  *  See  page  94. 
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be  apprised  of  the  movement.  He  was  foiled  by  delays.  First,  at  Todd't 
Tavern  (where  Gregg  had  fought  and  defeated  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  that  daj), 
General  Meadc'fl  cavalry  escort  blocked 
his  way  for  nearly  two  houre.  Two 
miles  farther  on,  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificent woods,  and  near  a  little  tribo- 
tary  of  the  Kiver  Po,  he  was  again 
impeded  by  the  cavalry  division  of 
Slorritt,  which  the  day  tefore  had 
been  fighting  Smart's  cavalry,  whom 
Lee  had  sent  to  hold  the  Brock  roail 
There  he  was  detained  almost  three 
hours,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  ad- 
vance it  was  daylight.  The  road  tu 
barricaded  by  heavy  trees,  which  had 
,  been  cut  and  felled  across  it,  and  it 

was  about  eight  o'clock    on    SimdiT 
morning'  before  tlie  head  of  Warren's  column,  composed  of  two  brigidf* 
imdt'r  General    Robinson,  emerged    from    the  woods   in   battle 
*^sw^      order  at  Alsop'a  farm,  upon  the  high  open  plain  two  or  three 
miles   from  Spottsylvania  Court-IIouse.      There    the  road  from 
Todd's  Taveni  forks,  one  branch  leading  towanl  the  court-house,  and  the 
other  to   Laurel  Hill.      Beyond    this    plain  was   a    slight    depression,  ind 
where  the  road  ascended  to  Spottsylvania  Ridge  the  slope  waa  covered  wiik 
woods, 

V\>  to  this  time  Warren  ha<i  met  with  no  resistance,  excepting  frwa 
Stuart's  dismounted  cavalry,  but  now,  as  Robinson  advanced  over  the  pUin 
towanl  the  wood,  he  was  met  by  a  caimonado  from  the  ridge  and  a  mor 
dcrons  mu^ket-fire  fi-om  the  forest.  Robinson  returned  the  cannonide 
promptly,  but  was  soon  severely  wounded,  when  his  troops,  wearied  br 
the  night's  ban!  march  and  toil,  and  depressed  by  their  terrible  esiwricnce 
in  The  WildemosB,  were  made  to  recoil.  They  would  have  fled  in  irild 
confusion  back  upon  the  main  body,  had  not  Warren  appeared  at  their 
head  at  a  tiniely  moment.  He  rallied  and  re-formed  them  in  the  opa 
wood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  so  jirevenlcd  a  sad  disaster.  Later  ii 
the  day  Griffin's  division,  which  advanced  on  the  road  to  the  right  of  Robin- 
son's maiih,  h.id  a  similar  experience,  and,  after  gallantly  fighting,  fell  l»ek 
■ond  line,  when  the  divisions  of  Crawford  and  Wadsworth  (lie 
i-  commanded  by  General  Cutler)  came  up  and  drove  the  Confri- 
n  the  woods  on  the  right.  Warren's  entire  corps  then  formed  i 
,  and    the   troops,  without    waiting  for  orders   to  do   so,  fell  » 
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The  foe  thus  encountered  by  Meade's  advance  was  the  head  of  I-oi^ 
street's  coips   (then  commanded  by  General  ,\iiderson),  and  was  there  br 
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mac  from  the  battle-field  of  The  Wilderness  apprised  Lee  of  the  fact  that  the 
army  was  about  to  move,*  but  whither  he  knew  not.  It  might  be  to  Spott- 
sylvania,  or  it  might  be  back  to  Fredericksburg.  So  he  ordered  Anderson 
to  take  his  corps  from  the  breastworks  and  encamp  that  night  in  a  position 
to  move  on  Spottsylvania  in  the  morning.  Finding  no  suitable  place  for 
bivouacking,  on  account  of  the  burning  woods,  Anderson  marched  that  night, 
simultaneously  with  Warren,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  movement.  The 
former  arrived  in  time  to  throw  the  head  of  his  column  across  the  latter's 
path,  to  confront  him  with  cannon  and  intrenchments,  and  to  foil  his  attempt 
to  seize  Spottsylvania  Court-House.  Such  were  the  events  which  produced 
the  situation  we  have  just  considered. 

Warren  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  troops  on  liis  front, 
who  were  continually  increasing  in  numbers  and  industriously  intrenching 
on  Spottsylvania  Ridge,  so  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sedgwick.  He  reached 
the  front  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  command  of  the  field  in  the  absence  of 
Meade,  who,  with  all  of  Hancock's  corps  but  Gibbon's  division,  had  remained 
at  Todd's  Tavern,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Lee  on  the  rear  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Sedgwick  felt  strong  enough  with  the  two  corps  to 
attempt  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  their  advantageous  position,  but  it  was 
nearly  sunset  before  his  dispositions  for  attack  were  finished.  Then  a  fruitless 
assault  was  made  by  a  New  Jersey  brigade  of  Xeill's  division.  General' 
Crawford  again  advanced,  w-hen  he  was  unexpectedly  struck  upon  his  fiank 
by  a  part  of  Ewell's  corps  that  was  coming  up,  and  was  driven  a  full  mile, 
with  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners.  When  night  closed 
in,  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Spottsylvania 
Court-House,  and  holding  the  ridge  in  front  of  it,  with  strong  intrenchments, 
growing  more  formidable  every  hour.  During  the  day  Wilson  had  pene- 
trated to  the  village  with  his  cavalry,  but,  being  unsupported,  was  compelled 
to  retire.  On  the  same  day  the  brigade  of  General  Miles  was  thrown  out 
by  Hancock  on  the  Catharpin  road,  with  a  brigade  of  Gregg's  cavalry  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  to  meet  any  hostile  approach  from  that  direction.  N.ear 
Corbyn's  Bridge  they  were  attacked,  when  the  assailants  were  repulsed  and 
driven.  On  Sunday  night,  the  8th  of  May,*  Lee  stood  squarely 
and  firmly  across  the  path  of  the  southward  march  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  he  held  that  army  in  check  there  for  twelve  days. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Meade's  army  was  formed  in  battle  order 
before  the  Confederate  lines.  Hancock  came  up  from  Todd's  Tavern  at  an 
early  hour,  and  two  divisions  of  Bumside's  corps,  on  the  left,  pushed  to  the 
Fredericksburg  road,  driving  the  Confederates  across  the  little  River  Ny. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  line,  Hancock  occupied  the  right,  Warren  the 
center,  and  Sedgwick  the  left,  with  Bumside  on  his  left.     General  Sheridan 

*  Speaking;  of  this  event,  a  late  writer  (Profewor  Henry  Copp^)  obaerves:  "Spies  and  traitors  were  ftll 
Mtmnd  our  beftd-quartcr».  Our  sigrnols  were  discovered  and  repeated ;  and  with  a  rapidity  which  savored  of 
miK^c  and  diabolic  arts,  no  sooner  had  an  order  been  Issued  by  Grant  than  it  was  known  at  Lee^s  head- quarters. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hod  no  such  information.  There  were  not  In  the  rebel  ranks,  wicked  as  they  were,  men  as 
Tile  as  Northern  traitors,  wh«),  while  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Republic,  living  on  its  bounty,  and  sworn  to 
protect  its  glorious  banner,  were  in  secret  league  with  the  enemy,  and  doing  more  to  defeat  Grants  plans  than 
did  the  men  who  were  arrayed  In  battle  against  him.** — Qrant  and  hia  Campaign*,  by  Henry  Copp^e,  page 
IOSL  It  is  well  underetood  that  einisHaries  of  the  Peace  Faction,  professing  loyalty,  were  at  this  time  in  Qov- 
frnment  employment  in  the  Department  at  Washington  and  in  the  armies  in  the  field,  secretly  giving  aid,  In 
every  po&sible  way,  to  the  enemies  of  the  Bepublic 
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was  sent  that  morning,  with  a  heavy  cavalry  force,  to  break  up  Lee's  com- 
munications with  Riclimond,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
chiefly  in  intrenching,  and  making  otlier  preparations  for  battle.  TTiere  w» 
skirmisliing  now  and  then,  when  troops  moved  to  take  new  positions;  and 
the  Confederate  sharp-shooters,  having  convenient  places  for  concealment, 
■wore  jiarticularly  active.  One  of  these  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
Union  army,  by  sending  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  the  gallant  SedgwielL, 


while  ho  was  giving  directions  for  strengthening  the  intrcnchment*  on  li 
front.  He  fell  dead ;  and  then  there  was  sincere  mourning  throughoat  tbe 
army,  for  the  soldiers  loved  him ;  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  land  Ml 
bereaved,  for  a  true  patriot  had  fallen.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  commisd 
of  the  Sixth  Corijs,  on  the  following  day,  by  General  II.  G.  Wright  Ol 
the  same  day  Itrigadier-General  W.  H.  Morris,  son  of  the  lyrio  poet,  tbetttt 
George  P.  Morris,  was  severely  wounded. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.*  Bj 
a  movement  the  previous  evening,  having  for  its  chief  object  tk 

''^'  capture  of  a  part  of  a  Confederate  wagon-train   moving  into 

Spottsylvania  Court-I louse,  Hancock  liad  made  a  lodgment,  with  three  rf 
his  divisions,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ny,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  derriap 
tbe  strength  of  the  enemy  on  the  National  right,  when  General  Meade  ■» 
pended  the  moveiucnt.  It  had  been  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  li 
eminence  in  fmnt  of  the  Fillh  and  Sixth  Corps,  known  as  Laurel  Hill,  wbw 
crest  was  thickly  wooded,  and  crowned  with  earth-works,  which  had  Iw* 
previously  constructed  as  a  remote  defense  of  lUchmond,  and  Hancock  *• 
ordered  to  recall  two  of  his  divisions  from  the  south  side  of  the  Ny,  touail 
in  the  assault.  Tlie  divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Uimey  at  once  retired,  irba 
that  of  the  latter  was  sharply  assailed  in  the  rear.  The  remaining  diviMi 
(Barlow's)  was  left  in  a  perilous  condition,  for  his  skirmisliera  had  just  bM 
driven  in.  With  great  skill  and  valor  their  commander  managed  his  troofli 
when  a  new  peril  appeared.     The  woods,  between  his  column  and  the  river, 

iTlililiframiii1[<^tchinik1chr(braDthorlaJDTir.1°«A.li>koDfr<>inUial>inglwnrktlnIhm(nflheriMn> 
Towgn]  th«  rliht  li  ma  tlia  loni  of  lbs  btUerj,  itit  cunBlmitlnD  iif  whieb  Bfdxwlck  «M  taretimUaOif.'i 
Hwv)ildilia[>II.   Tb*bull(taiue<r«D  tb*clllDp■>ftm•OB(bBkDollK«l^n^rtalbIl|t^«arM^P•■i 
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had  burst  into  flames,  and  the  brigades  of  Brooke  and  Brown  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  Confederates  and  fire  at  the  same  time.  They  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  assailants,  and  recrossed  the  stream,  but  with  a  heavy  loss  of 
men  and  one  gun. 

Arrangements  were  now  made  for  assailing  Laurel  Hill  across  the  Ny, 
the  most  formidable  position  of  the  Confederate  line.  It  had  been  attacked, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  brigades  of  Webb  and  Carroll,  and, 
at  three  o'clock,  the  divisions  of  Crawford  and  Cutler  had  assailed  it,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  grand  assault,  in  aid  of  which  Hancock's 
troops  had  been  recalled.  In  both  attacks  the  Nationals  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss. 

Now  came  the  more  desperate  struggle.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Second  Corps  had  joined  the  Fifth,  both  moved  to  the  attack. 
The  conflict  that  ensued  was  fearful  The  Nationals  struggled  up  the  slopes 
in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  deadly  missiles,  and  penetrated  the  breast- 
works at  one  or  two  points.  But  they  were  soon  repulsed,  with  dreadful 
loss.  The  assault  was  repeated  an  hour  later,  with  a  similar  result.  In  the 
two  encounters  nearly  six  thousand  Union  troops  had  fallen,  while  not  more 
than  six  hundred  of  the  Confederates  had  been  disabled.  Among  the  IJ  nion 
killed  were  Generals  J.  C.  Rice  and  T.  G.  Stevenson.  The  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  but  fighting  was  not  over.  Still  later,  two  brigades  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  commanded  respectively  by  General  Russell  and  Colonel  Upton, 
attacked  and  carried  the  first  line  of  Confederate  works  on  their  front,  and 
captured  over  nine  hundred  prisoners  and  several  guns.  They  were  too  far 
in  advance  to  receive  immediate  support,  expected  from  General  Mott,  and 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners,  but  leaving 
the  guns  behind.  So  ended,  at  dark,  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court-House.  It  had  been  a  day  of  awful  strife  and  slaughter.  Not 
less  than  nine  thousand  Unionists  and  eight  thousand  Confederates  were  lost 
to  the  service  by  death,  wounds,  or  captivity.  Yet  the  respective  command- 
ers, each  comprehending  the  value  of  victory  in  the  strife  upon  which  they 
had  entered,  determined  to  renew  it  on  the  morrow,  and  made  preparations 
accordingly.  Although  a  vast  number  of  Unionists  had  fallen  or  had  been 
captured  within  the  space  of  five  days,  the  Lieutenant-General  was  hopeful, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  sent  a  cheering  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  closing  with  words  characteristic  of  the  man, — ^'^  I  propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line^  if  it  takes  all  summer,'*^  * 

The  11th  was  mostly  spent  in  preparations  for  another  battle.  There 
were  reconnoiterings  and  skirmishes,  but  no  serious  engagements.  The  afler- 
•  noon  was  rainy,  and  the  night  that  followed  was  dark  and  dismal,  for  the 
moon  was  in  its  first  quarter,  the  clouds  were  thick,  and  the  rain  still  felL 
Grant  had  determined  to  strike  Lee's  line  at  its  right  center,  not  far  from 
Hr.  Landrum's  house,  which  seemed  to  be  its  most  vulnerable  point,  and 
Hancock  was  chosen  to  give  the  blow.     At  midnight  he  left  the  front  of 

*  The  dispatch  wm  m  follows,  dated  at  eight  o*clock  on  the  morning  or  the  31th :  ^  We  hare  now  end«d  the 
llxth  dajr  of  very  heary  fighting.  The  result,  to  this  time,  is  much  in  oxu  fiiror.  Our  losses  hare  heen  heayj, 
ftt  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  mast  be  greater.  We  hare  taken  oror  ft.000 
lldaoners  by  battle,  while  he  has  taken  flrom  us  but  few,  except  stragglers.  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line, 
it  ft  tAkcs  all  summer.^ 
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Hill's  corps,  and  moving  silently  to  the  left,  guided  only  by  the  compass,  be- 
took post  between  Wright  and  IJurnside,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown,  lu 
be  in  readiness  for  work  in  the  morning.     Then  in  two  lines,  the  first  ci»Qh 
posed  of  the  divisions  of  Barlow  and  Birney,  and  the  second  of  those  of 
Gibbon  and  Mott,  he  moved,  undercover  of  a  dense  fog,  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly over  the  broken  and  thickly- wooded  ground,  toward  the  salient  of  u 
earth-work  occupied  by  the  division  of  Edward  Johnson,  of  EwelKs  coqMi 
At  a  proper  moment  the  silence  was  broken  by  loud  cheers,  as  the  brigades 
of  Barlow  and  Birney  dashed  uj)on  the  works  in  a  fierce  charge,  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  and  ca{)tured  Johnson,  with 
almost  his  entire  division,  who  were   breakfasting.      With   these.  General 
George  II.  Stewart*  and  his  two  brigades  wei*e  made  prisoners,  and  nearly 
thirty  guns  and  many  colore  were  the  trophies.     Hancock  sent  over  three 
thousand  prisoners  back  to  Grant,  with  a  note,  written  in  pencil,  saying:  *^I 
have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.     I  have  finished  up  Johnson,  and 
am  going  into  Early."     It  afterward  appeared  that  he  had  almost  captured 
Lee,  and  cut  the  Confederate  army  in  two. 

Hancock  failed  to  ''  go  into  Early "  in  the  way  he  anticipated.  The 
enthusiasm  of  his  troops  after  their  success,  was  unbounded,  and  seemed 
equal  to  any  demand.  Indeed,  they  could  not  be  rest  mined.  They  pushed 
forward  after  flying  Confederates  through  the  woods  towanl  Spottsylvaoii 
Court-IIouse,  for  a  mile,  when  they  were  checked  by  a  second  and  unfiiii^ihed 
Ihie  of  breastworks,  behind  which  the  fugitives  rallied  and  turned  uj)on  their 
pursuers.  The  entire  Confederate  line  had  been  aroused  by  the  surjirise,  to  i 
sense  of  great  peril,  and  the  most  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
further  disaster,  and  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  Ewell  was  imraeJiatelj 
re-enforced  by  troops  from  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet,  and  Hancoi'k'i 
victors  were  thrown  back  to  the  line  they  had  captured,  and  upon  themthe«e 
heavv  masses  of  the  foe  were  thrown. 

Grant  had  anticij)ated  this,  and  provided  for  it.     Wright  M'as  ordereilnp 
with  the  Sixth  Corps  to  the  assistance  of  Hancock.     He  arrived  at  six 
o'clock,  and,  at  eight,  Warren  and  Bumside  gallantly  attacked  the  whole 
Confederate  line  on  their  front.    Charge  follower!  charge  in  quick  succession, 
and  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  but  without  avail  to  the  assailant*; 
and,  at  length,  the  attack  was  intermitted,  and  the  divisions  of  GrilBii  tnd 
Cutler,  of  Warren's  corps,  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Hancock,  who  wM 
firmly  holdinsj  the  prize  he  had  won,  against  great  odds.     The  pontkm  rf 
the  Confederates  in  front  of  Warren  and  Burnside  was  so  strong,  that  iht] 
not  only  held  it  firmly,  but  sent  aid  to  their  friends  in  front  of  Hancock, 
where  the  battle  was  raging  furiously,  for  Lee  was  determined  to  retake  tlie 
works  Johnson  and  Stewart  had  lost.     Five  times  he  hurled  a  tremendom 
weight  of  men  and  weapons  uj)on  Hancock,  in  order  to  dislodge  liim.    The 
combatants  fought  hand  to  hand  most  desperately,  and  the  flags  of  both 


^  SU'wart  wn<i  a  Maj  viand  rebel,  who  was  cnnspicuons  in  Baltimore  at  the  time  of  the  masaaere  of 
chuflotts  troops  there  in  the  sprinj;  of  1S61.  See  pnire  41.%  volume  I.  His  flne  house  and  (ritMindii  l.i  BaliniM^ 
at  this  time,  were  um>(1  as  an  utylnm  fur  the  sick  an<l  w«»un(le<I,  known  as  the  Jarvia  Hu»pitaL  U«  «a»an  v'' 
army  friend  of  Ilancm'k,  an«l  it  is  relute«l  that  thf  latter,  on  the  occasion  we  arc  considering,  cordially  o&Mk* 
hand  Ut  th«*  prisoner,  savins:  *•  How  are  you,  Stewart."  Tho  absiml  rel»el  haaghtlly  r«fii84>d  IL  at^iiif :  "I  *■ 
General  Stewart,  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  iin«K-r  the  elrcuinstJinoo  I  decline  to  take  jour  hand.'"  Uaaertfc 
instantly  replied :  "And  under  any  dthcr  circumstances.  General,  I  should  not  have  offered  ic** 
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were  several  times  seen  planted  on  each  side  of  the  breastworks,  simul- 
taneously, and  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 

Lee's  assaults  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  carnage  on  both  sides,  and  yet 

he  persisted,  not  with  xtaiid- 

ing  rain  fell  heavily  all  the 

afternoon.    It  was  midnight 

before  he   ceased  to  fight, 

when  he  sullenly  withdrew 

with  his   terribly-shattered 

ind  worn  columns,  after  a 

jomhat    of    twenty    hours, 

leaving  Hancock  in  posses- 
lion  of  the   works  he  had 

eaptiired    in   the   morning, 

and  twenty  guns.    So  ended  '-— ) 

the   Battle   of   Spottstit 

VAN!  A    CouRT-HousE,    One 

of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 

It  had  been  fought  chiefly 

by   infantry,  and   at   short 

nnge,    although     artillery 

was  freely  used.     Probably 

there  never  was  a  battle  in 

which  so  many  bullets  flew 

in  a   given    space  of  time 

•nd    distance.      When  the 

writer  visited  the  scene  of 

strife,  two  years  afterward,'  full  one-half  of  the  trees  of  the  wood,  at  a  point 
where  the  fiercest  stniggle  ensued,  within   the 
salient    of   the   Confederate    works,    were    dead,     ''i^' 
and  nearly  all  the  others  were  scarred  from  the 
effect  of  musket-balls.      At  the  War  Department,  in  the 
National  Capital,  may  now*  be  seen  a  portion  of 
the  tnink  of  a  lai^e  oak-tree,  which  was  cut  in 
two  by  bullets  alone.    Its  appearance  is  given  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving.' 

On   the   morning   of  the    1 3th,*   the   Confederates   were 
behind  an   inner  and  shorter  line  of  intrench-  ^ 
"■■  mcnts,  immediately  in  front  of  Hancock,     Their 

position  seemed  as  invulnerable  as  ever,   yet  they  had   lost  much   ground 

■nee  the   struggle  began.     Notwithstanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

had  lost  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  space  of  eight  days,*  the  com- 
mander saw  much  encouragement  in  the  situation,  and  on  that  morning 


>  TTila  »k  •land  InildB  at  Ihe  ConMsnts  tntnncbDHDll,  nror  SiHtUflnnlm  Coqrt-HanM.  It  wm  pn- 
ntod  tdthaSMnUrrorWirbr  Ili«gBll*nt<)<iienlN.  A  UIIh,  whoeominudeO  i  brlmdt  of  Bwlov^  iM- 
on  of  tbe  SKond  Cnrpa.  In  th«  ball]*  on  tbr  ISIh  at  Ktj.    Thli  ttctlna  uf  Ibe  trr»  la  9v«  !ttt  all  IhAm  Ib 

■  TtM  offldil  n[Hin  of  th*  Nallnnal  loatra.  tlnn  the  ptmig*  oT  Ihn  Rapid  Anna  (n  (h*  clnta  nf  the  halUa  no 
■  IttliofMaT.  waaufOllon;  Klllrd.  Mt  alBorn  and  3.01 «  anilaird  man:  wooiKbd.  LOIT  ofllMn  ud  lS,Kt 
tcA ;  inlAaLng,  [TT  oftecn  and  fl^WT  men,  moatty  mada  prlHoctit,  nukLDi  a  total  ofW.AlO  Dim. 
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he  addressed  a  stirring  congratulatory  epistle  to  his  troops,  in  which  be 
recapitulated  their  achievements  since  the  campaign  began,  during  ^  eight 
days  and  nights  almost  without  intermission,  in  rain  and  Bunshine,*^  agaiaU 
a  foe  "  in  positions  naturally  strong,  and  rendered  doubly  bo  by  intrencli- 
ments."  He  told  them  that  the  work  was  not  yet  over,  but  that  every 
thing  was  encouraging.  "  We  shall  soon  receive  re-enforcements,''  he  said, 
"  which  the  foe  cannot  expect.  Let  iis  determine  to  continue  vigorously  the 
work  so  well  begun,  and,  under  God's  blessing,  in  a  short  time,  the  objed 
of  our  labors  will  be  accomplished."  * 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  country  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  events  of 
the  campaign  thus  far,  as  reported  by  the  electric  and  electrifying  tongue 
of  the  telegraph.  Upon  Grant  and  Lee  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  natioB 
were  directed.  From  the  office  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  successful  rival  lo 
fame  of  L.  M.  N".  Carnot,  as  a  War  Minister,  went  out  bulletins,  day  after 

day,  which  produced  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  cheering  hope; 

and  on  the  9th,*  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  passed  The 
Wilderness,  and  confronted  its  foe  near  Spottsylvania  Court-IIouse,  the 
President  issued  an  address  "  To  the  friends  of  Union  and  Liberty,"  telling 
them  that  enough  was  then  known  of  tlie  operations  of  the  army  to  claim  a 
feeling  "of  special  gratitude  to  God;"  and  he  recommended  "tliat  all 
patriots,  at  their  homes,  in  their  places  of  public  worship,  and  wherever  ther 
may  be,  unite  in  common  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God.'*  At 
the  National  Capital  the  excitement  on  that  day  was  intense,  and  the  loyal 
people  went  by  thousands  in  a  procession,  with  music  and  banners,  to  the 

White  House,  to  congratulate  the  President.     Then  came  Grant'i 

*^    ■     dispatch,*  declaring  that  he  proposed  to  fight  it  out  on  that  liae 

if  it  took  all  summer,  to  which  were  added  Meade's  congratulatory  addme 

on  the  Idth,  and  cheering  dispatches  from  Grant  and  Mr.  Dana,  the  AtoA- 

ant  Secretary  of  War,  sent  on  the  same  morning.' 

From  the  13th  to  the  18th  of  May,  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other 
with  sleepless  vigilance,  engaged  in  maneuvers  and  counter-maneuvers^  aid 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  some  weak  point  in  the  position  or  dispoii- 
tion  of  each  other  tliat  might  warrant  an  attack.  During  these  movements 
several  sharp  skirmishes  occurred,  and  a  vast  amount  of  fatiguing  labor  vai 
endured  by  the  troops.  Finally,  Grant  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  almoit 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  I^ee's  position,  so  he  prepared  to  turn  it,aBd 
thereby  bring  him  out  of  his  intrenchments.     This  was  resolved  upon  after 

an  abortive  attempt  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  worh^ 

early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,*  by  the  divisions  of  Gibhoi 
and  Barlow,  supported  by  the  division  of  Bimey,  and  another  of  foot  artilto^ 
ists,  under  General  R.  O.  Tyler,  which  had  just  come  down  from  the  defeois 
of  Washington.  The  movement  was  arrested  at  the  abatis  in  front  of  the 
works  by  a  heavy  fire,  which  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
Meade  withdrew  the  assaulting  force. 

On  the  following  day**  preparations  were  made  for  the  tamiag 

movement.     Knowing  or  suspecting  it,  Lee  made  dispositioiuftr 

1  General  Meade'B  address  to  his  soldiers,  May  18, 1864. 

*  Grant  spoke  of  the  success  of  Hancock  and  the  captnre  of  priaonen,  and  aald :  *'Tb«  vumj  ar 
and  seem  to  have  fonnd  the  Mast  ditch/    We  have  lost  no  orKaniiatlon,  not  even  a  eompaajr,  wUlev* 
destroyed  and  captured  one  division  (Johnson'sX  one  brigade  (Dobba's),  and  ob«  rrghant  «iCln,crtka 
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foiling  it.  He  took  the  aggresnive,  by  sending  nearly  the  whole  of  E well's 
corps  to  strike  Meade's  weakened  right,  held  by  Tyler's  artillerists,  who  lay 
across  the  Toad  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House  to  Fredericksburg,  which 
was  the  main  line  of  communication  with  the  base  of  the  army  supplies,  at 
the  latter  place.  Ewell  swept  across  the  Ny,  seized  that  important  road,  and 
attempted  to  capture  a  wagon-train  upon  it,  when  he  was  stoutly  resisted  by 
Tyler  and  his  artillerists.  These  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  but  they 
fbught  with  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  the  veterans  of  the  Second  and 
Fifth  Corps,  who  came  to  their  assistance,  but  not  until  after  Ewell  had  been 
repulsed.  They  did  not  fight  with  the  caution  of  the  veterans,  and  lost 
heavily.  They  and  their  gallant  leader  have  the  honor  of  repulsing  Ewell ; 
and  they  share  with  others  in  the  credit  of  scattering  the  foe  in  the  woods 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Ny,  and  capturing  several  hundred  of  them. 

By  this  attack  Grant's  flanking  movement  was  disturbed  and  temporarily 
checked,  but  it  was  resumed  on  the  following  night,*  after  he  had 
buried  his  dead  and  sent  his  wounded  to  Fredericksburg.     His  ****^f^'*^' 
fearful  losses  up  to  the  13th  had  been  greatly  increased,*  yet  with 
full  hope  and  an  inflexible  will  he  kept  his  face  toward  Richmond.     When 
the  army  abandoned  its  base  north  of  the  Rapid  Anna,  it  established  another 
at  Fredericksburg  (from  which  was  a  route  for  supplies  from  Washington  by 
a  short  railway,  and  by  steamboat  from  Belle  Plain  and  Acquia  Creek),  to 
which  point  the  sick  and  wounded  were  sent.     There  they  were  met  and 
ministered  to  by  the  angelic  company  sent  by  the  loyal  people  with  the 
comforts  and  consolations  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions.     As 
the  army  moved  on  toward  Richmond,  new  bases  were  opened,  first  at  Port 
Royal,  and  then  at  White  House,  under  the  direction  of  that  most  efficient 
Chief  Quartermaster,  General  Rufus  Ingalls. 

The  writer  visited  the  region  where  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  The 
Wilderness,  and  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  were  fought,  early  in  June, 
1866,  with  his  traveling  companions  (Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble),  accompanied 
by  quite  a  cavalcade  of  young  army  ofllicers,  some  of  them  in  charge  of  the 
military  post  at  Fredericksburg,  and  others  connected  with  a  burial  party, 
then  in  the  vicinity,  busied  in  gathering  up  the  remains  of  the  patriot  sol- 
diers for  interment  in  the  National  Cemetery  there.  We  had  just  come  up 
from  the  battle-fields  around  Richmond,  and  had  visited  places  of  interest 
around  Fredericksburg,  mentioned  in  chapter  XVIU.,  volume  II. ;  and  at  the 
morning  twilight  of  the  1th  of  June,  we  left  the  latter  city  for  the  neighbor- 
ing fields  of  strife. 

We  went  out  on  the  plank  road,  by  way  of  Salem  Church,  to  Chancellors- 
ville, and  so  on  to  The  Wilderness,  visiting  in  that  gloomy  region  the  place 
where  Wadsworth  fell ;  the  spot  where  Hancock  and  his  companions  strug- 
gled with  Hill,  and  Warren  and  others  fought  with  Ewell.  Everywhere  we 
saw  mementoes  of  the  terrible  strife.  The  roads  were  yet  strewn  with 
pieces  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  military  accouterments ;  the  trees  were 
scarred  and  broken ;  lines  of  earth-works  ran  like  serpents  in  many  direc- 
tions, half  concealed  by  the  rank  undergrowth,  made  ranker  in  places  by  the 

>  Tbe  ofBcUU  retarns  abow  thai  from  the  12tb  antil  the  Slst  of  May,  when  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac  moTed 
flnmi  spottsylvania  Coart-Hoase,  Ita  loasea  were  10,881,  making  an  aggregate  of  lots,  alnoe  It  cmesed  the  Rapid 
AaiMt  of  89f791.    The  Confedartte  losses  were  never  reported,  hot  careful  estimates  make  them  over  80,000. 
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horrid  nourishment  of  blood  ;  and  near  where  Wadsworth  was  smitten  wu 
a  little  clearing,  inclosed  with  palings,  and  used  as  "God's  acre"  for  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  heroes  of  the  war.  •• 

Returning  to  Chanoellorsville,  we  took  the  road  for  Spottsylvania  Coort- 
House,  over  which  Warren  and  his  troops  passed  and  Hancock   followed, 
luncliing  at  Aklrich's,'  passing  the  now  famous  old  wooden  building  of 
Todd's  Tavern,*  then  a  school-house,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  long 
afterward  emerging  from  The  Wilderness  at  the  point  where  "Warren's  troops 
did.     As  we  rode  over  the  high  plain  where  Robinson  fought,  we  began  to 
see  tlie  sears  of  the  Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House.     After  visiting 
and  sketching  the  i)lace  where  Sedgwick  was  killed,  we  rode  over  thegroand 
where  Hancock  and  tlie  Confederates  stniggled  so  fearfully  for  the  salient  of 
the  intrenchments,  everywliere  seeing  the  terrible  effects  of  the  battle.    At 
sunset  we  rode  into  the   battered   village  of  Spottsylvania    Court-HouM, 
sketched  the  old  building  depicted  on  page  304,  crossed  the  Xy  at  twilight, 
arrived  at  Fredericksburg  at  near  midnight  after  a  ride  of  nearly  fifty  miks, 
wnth  a  dozen  sketches  made  during  the  day,  and  left  the  next  morning  for 
Washington  City,  by  way  of  Acquia  Creek  and  the  Potomac  River. 

We  have  observed  that  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  emerged  from 
The  Wilderness,  Sheridan  was  sent  to  cut  Lee's  communications.  This  wu 
the  first  of  the  remarkable  raids  of  that  remarkable  leader,  in  Virginia,  and, 
though  short,  was  a  destructive  one.  He  took  with  him  a  greater  portico 
of  the  cavalry  led  by  Merritt,  Gregg,  and  Wilson,'  and  cutting  loose  from 
the  armv,  he  swei>t  over  the  Po  and  the  Ta,**  crossed  the  North 

•  May,  ISM.  "  ... 

Anna  on  the  9th,*  and  struck  the  Virginia  Central  railway  at 
Beaver  Dam  Station,  which  he  captured.  He  destroyed  ten  miles  of  the 
railway;  also  its  rolling  stock,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations,  and 
released  four  hundred  Union  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Richmond  from  The 
Wilderness.  There  he  was  attacked  in  flank  and  rear  by  General  J.  E.  & 
Stuart  and  his  cavalry,  who  had  pursued  him  from  the  Rapid  Anna,  bnt  was 
not  much  impeded  thereby.  He  pushed  on,  crossed  the  South  Anna  at 
Ground-squirrel  Bridge,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  captured 
Ashland  Station,  on  the  Fredericksburg  road,  where  he  destroyeii  the  rail- 
way property,  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  and  the  road  itself  for  six  mile^ 

Being  charged  with  the  duty  of  not  only  destroying  these  roads,  but  of 
menacing  Richmond  and  communicating  with  the  Army  of  the  James,  und^r 
General  Butler,  Sheridan  j)ressed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal, when  he  was  confronted  by  Stuait  at  Yellow  Taveni,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Richmond,  where  that  able  leader,  having  made  a  swift,  circuitous  marcK 
had  concent i*ated  all  of  his  available  cavalry.  Sheridan  attacked  him  at 
once,  and,  afler  a  sharp  engagement,  drove  the  Confederates  toward  Ashlainl, 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Chickahominy,  wnth  a  loss  of  their  gallant  leatler, 
who,  with  General  Gordon,  was  mortally  wounded.  Inspirited  by  this  su^ 
cess,  Sheridan  pushed  along  the  now  open  turnpike  toward  Richmond,  and 

Soe  paar<'  27.  •  S«e  fttfe  H 

'  Tliu  disinountfM]  men  of  the  <1ivi»iona  of  these  leaders,  and  those  whose  horses  were  Jftded,  wens  left  «iA 

the  army  to  truArd  the  trains 

*  In  this  resrion  there  are  four  small  streams,  named  resporttvely  Mat,  Ta,  Po,  and  Ny.    These.  coablMJ> 

fomi  the  volume  and  the  name  of  a  larger  stream,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  the  York  Birer.  ealM  the  UU- 

ta-po-ny. 
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made  n  spirited  dasfa  npon  the  outer  works.  Caster's  brigade  carried  them 
at  tLat  point,  and  made  one  hundred  prisoners.  As  in  the  case  of  Kilpatrick's 
raid,  so  now^  the  second  line  of  works  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  cavalry. 
•The  troops  in  and  around  the  city 
had  ral  lied  for  t  lieir  defense,  and  in  an 
attack  the  Xationals  were  repulsed. 
Then  Sheridan  led  his  command 
across  the  Chickahominy,  at  Meadow 
Bridge,  where  he  beat  off  a  consid. 
erablc  force  of  infantry  sent  out 
from  Richmond,  and  who  attacked 
him  in  the  rear,  while  another  force 
assailed  his  fiv^ut.  He  also  drove 
the  foe  on  his  front,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  railway  bridge  there,  /"^ 
and  then  pushed  on  southward  to 
Hax hall's  Landing,*  on 
the  James  River,  where  '  ^^'*' 
he  rested  three  days  and  ,3,^^  ^  .Quinin. 

procured  supplies.      Then,  by  way 

of  White   House  and  Hanover  Court-House,  he  leisurely  returned  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  lie  rejoined  on  the  25tli  of  May. 

Before  ]»roceeding  to   follow  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  further  in  its 
advance  toward  Richmond,  let  ua  sec  what  had  been  doing  for  awhile  on  its 
right  by  forces  which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  arranged  in  Western 
Virginia  for  co-ojrerating  movements.     For  some  time  that  region  had  been 
the  theater  of  some  stirring  minor  events  of  the  war.     Confederate  cavalry, 
guerrilla  bands,  and  resident  "bushwhackers"  had   been  active  and  mis- 
obievous ;  while  Moseby,  the  marauding  chief,  was  busy  in  the  region  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  between  Lees- 
burg  and  the  Rappahannock,  which 
his  followers  called  his  "Confeder- 
acy."     So  early  as   the  beginning 
of  January,'  Fitz-Hngh 
Lee,  with   his  cavalry, 
made  a  fruitless  raid  on  the  Balti- 
more and   Ohio  railway,  west  of 
Cumberland.     A   little    later.  Gen- 
eral Jubal    Early,  in    command  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  sent   General  Rosser  on  a 
foraging     excursion    in    the    same 
direction.      He  was  toore    success- 
ful, for  in  Hardy  County 
he  captured'  ninety-three 
six-mule  wagons  heavily  laden  with 
•applies,  twelve  hundred  cattle,  and  five  hundred  sheep,  with  two      ^ 
hundred  and  seventy  men  of  the  guard,  who  made  only  slight  . 
resistance.    Four  days  later,  he  suddenly  appeared  '  at  Patterson's  Creek  St»- 
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tion,  west  of  Cumberland,  and  captured  a  company  of  Union  soldiers,  bat  oh 
his  return  lie  was  struck  a  severe  blow  by  General  Averill,  not  far  from  Horn- 
ney,  and  driven  entirely  out  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  with  a  loss  of  hii 
prisoners  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  own  men  and  horses.  Ten  day» 
afterward,  Champe  Ferguson,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  lower  order  of 
guerrilla  leaders,  was  surprised  while  at  the  Rock  House,  in  Wayne  County, 
of  West  Virginia,  by  Colonel  Gallup,  who  was  in  command  on  the  easten 
border  of  Kentucky.  Ferguson  and  fifty  of  his  men  were  made  prisoncn^ 
and  fifteen  others  were  killed.  A  few  days  before  that.  Lieutenant  Verdigin, 
one  of  Ferguson's  followers,  with  ten  men,  surprised  and  captured  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Kanawha  River,  on  board  of  which  was  General  Scainmon  (then 
commanding  at  Charleston,  in  the  Kanawha  Valley),  four  officers  tod 
twenty-five  private  soldiers.  All  but  Scammon  and  his  two  aids  were  paroled 
by  the  guerrillas.  Tliese  oflicers  were  sent  to  Richmond  and  confined  in 
the  loathsome  Libby  prison. 

These  events  were  followed  by  others  of  greater  magnitude  and  imp(Ht- 
ance  in  that  region,  after  Grant  assumed  the  general  command.  General 
Sigel,  as  we  have  observed,  was  placed  with  a  large  force  in  the  Shenaadoth 
Valley,  to  co-oi)erate  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  gave  the  imiae 
diate  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  General  George 
Crook,  and  with  the  remainder,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  under  his 
own  personal  command,  he  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  along  its  fine 
turnpike,  on  the  first  of  May.'  His  first  destination  was  Staun- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  valley,  M'hence  he  was  to  move  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  Charlottesville,  and  then  to  march  right  or  left,  to  Lynchbmg 
or  Gordonsville,  as  circumstances  might  determine.  When  near  New  Market, 
almost  fifty  miles  from  Winchester,  he  was  met  by  an  equal  force  under 
General  Breckinridge,  whom  Lee  had  sent  to  oppose  his  advance,  with  toA 
troops  as  he  might  hastily  gather.  Breckinridge  found  it  necessary  to 
oppose  Crook  also,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  General  McCausland  wert- 
ward  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the  Valley. 

After  much  maneuvering  and  skirmishing  near  New  Market,  BreckiB' 
ridge  made  an  impetuous  charge  *  upon  Sigel,  and  endetl  a  shaip 
fiijlit  bv  driving  him  more  than  thirty  miles  down  the  vallev,  to 
the  shelter  of  Cedar  Cre(?k,  near  Strasburg,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men,  six  guns,  a  thousand  small-arms,  a  portion  of  his  train,  and  hia  hot- 
pitals.  Grant  immediately  relieved  General  Sigel,  and  General  Hunter  took 
command  of  his  troops,  with  instructions  to  push  swiftly  on  to  Stauntoi, 
destroy  the  railway  between  that  place  and  Charlottesville^  and  then,  if  p* 
sible,  move  on  Lynchburg. 

Meanwhile,  General  Crook,  whose  cavalry  was  led  by  General  Averil 
had  moved '  up  the  Kanawha  Valley  from  Charleston,  for  the 
"^^  *  purpose  of  operating  against  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Tailiriy» 
between  Dublin  Station,  in  Pulaski  County,  and  Wytheville,  on  New  River, 
in  Wythe  County,  in  Southwestern  Virginia.  Unfortunately,  Crook  divided 
and  weakened  his  command  by  sending  Averill,  with  his  two  thonstBd 
horsemen,  to  destroy  the  lead  mines  near  Wytheville,  while  he  advanced 
with  his  six  thousand  infantry  toward  Dublin  Station,  farther  east.  Are^ 
ill's  descent  upon  Wytheville  and  its  vicinity  was  no  more  fruitful  of  benefit 
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than  was  his  raid  to  Salem  the  previous  year,^  for  he  was  there  met  by  Morgan 
and  his  men,*  sent  from  Saltville  by  General  W.  K  Jones,  and, 
after  a  sharp  fight,  was  compelled  to  retire  without  accomplishing     *  ^'^^' 
his  object.    Meanwhile,  Crook  had  approached  Dublin  Station,  and 
when  within  four  miles  of  it,  was  met  by  McCausland  with  an  inferior  force. 
A  battle  ensued,  and  was  fought  gallantly  by  both  parties.    It  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Confederates,  but  with  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals  of 
over  seven  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  killed. 
Crook  destroyed  the  railroad  a  few  miles,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  force  sent  by  Morgan  from  Wytheville,  before  Averill  reached  there, 
he  withdrew  and  retreated  to  Meadow  Bridge,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kanaw- 
ha.    When  Averill  retired   from  Wytheville  and  marched  to  meet  Crook 
at  Dublin  Station,  the  latter  had  departed,  and  the  former  had  no  safe  alter- 
native but  to  follow. 

General  Hunter,  on  assuming  command  of  SigePs  troops,  immediately 
advanced  on  Staunton  with  about  nine  thousand  men,  some  re-enforcements 
having  arrived.  At  Piedmont,  near  Middle  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, in  Augusta  County,  not  far  from  Staunton,  he  encoun- 
tered^ an  equal  force  of  Confederates,  under  Generals  W.  E. 
Jones  and  McCausland.  These  were  all  of  the  concentrated  forces  in  that 
region,  Breckinridge  having  been  called,  with  a  greater  portion  of  his 
command,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Richmond.  An  obstinate  and  hard- 
fought  battle  ensued,  which  ended  with  the  daylight,  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  route  of  the  Confederates.  "  A  worse  whipped  or  more 
utterly  demoralized  crowd  of  beaten  men  never  fled  from  a  field,"  wrote  one 
of  General  Hunter's  stafi!  Their  leader,  General  Jones,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
through  his  head,  and  with  him  many  others  were  slain  or  wounded.  Fif- 
teen hundred  Confederates  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  several  battle-flags,  three  guns,  and  three  thousand  small-arms. 

Three  days  after  The  Battle  of  Piedmont,  Hunter  was  joined,  at 
Staunton,  by  the  forces  of  Crook  and  Averill,  when  the  whole  body,  about 
twenty  thousand  strong,  moved  toward  Lynchburg  by  way  of  Lexington. 
That  city  was  the  largest  in  the  western  part  of  Old  Virginia,  in  the  center 
of  a  fertile  and  populous  region  around  the  upper  waters  of  the  James  River, 
with  extensive  manufactures,  and  in  direct  communication  with  Richmond 
by  railroad  and  canal,  and  also  with  Petersburg  and  all  the  South  by  railway. 
It  was  the  focal  point  of  a  vast  region  from  whence  Richmond  and  Lee's 
mrmy  must  draw  supplies,  and  on  that  account,  and  its  relations  as  a  strategic 
point  with  the  struggle  then  going  on  for  the  possession  of  Richmond,  made 
it  almost  as  important  as  the  Confederate  capital  itself.  This  Lee  well 
knew,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  then  most  sorely  pressed  by  the  armies 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  he  sent  a  considerable  force  to  assist  in  hold- 
ing Lynchburg.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  Hunter  arrived  before 
it,  and  made  an  attack '  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  its 
grarrison  and  the  strong  works  around  it  were  able  to  defy  him.  Hunter 
eoon  perceived  its  strength,  and  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  force  was 
gathering  to  crush  him.      Considering  these  things,  and  the  alarming  cir- 

*  See  page  HZ, 
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ciimstancc  of  his  nminunition  being  nearly  exhausted,  he  thought  it  pra- 
dent  not  to  pro^ecatc  .in  attack  on  the  city,  but  to  retire.  Neither  wu  it 
prudent  to  go  back  by  the  way  he  liail  advauecil,  for  a  heavy  Confeilcraie 
force  might  easily  be  thrown  upon  his  rear  by  means  of  the  Virginia  Central 
railway;  so  he  retired  westward  to  Salem,  hotly  pursued  as  far  as  that 
place,  and  then  made  his  way,  with  n  very  scanty  supply  of  food  for  man 
and  beast,  over  the  mountains,  by  the  viUago  of  Xew  Castle,  to  Weatloir 
Bridge,  in  the  direction  of  the  Kanawha.  There,  only  a  few  days  before, 
Crook  and  Averill  had  Ifft  a  million  and  a  half  of  rations  in  charge  of  twa 
regimenta  of  Ohio  one  hundred  days'  men,  and  expected  to  find  a  supply  for 
the  famishing  army.  They  were  disappointed.  A  band  of  guerrillas  bsd 
swept  away  rations  and  men,  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  27lh'  thit 
a  sujiply  was  obtained.  The  array  had  siifiercd  dreadfully  ii 
that  eshausled  mountain  region,  and  was  much  weaker  in  numbers  ud 
moral  strength  than  when  it  loft  Staunton.  It  had  inflicted  vast  injmj 
upon  the  Confederates  in  the  destniction  of  foundcries,  mills,  factories,  ud 
other  property  of  value  to  the  Confederates,  but  had  achieved  little  that  hid 
any  im|>ortant  bearing  on  the  campaign.  Its  now  far  distance  froni  tlw 
granil  theater  of  operations  against  Itichmond,  caused  it  to  be  lost  to  tbu 
campaign  for  several  weeks. 

The  ravatica  of  the  war  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  bctweenllw 
Potomac  and  James  Rivom,  at  that  time,  were  dreadful.  It  was  a  regioo 
wherein  lay  the  estate*  of 
some  of  the  older  and  moA 
distinguished  families  0/ 
Virginia,  and  the  suddeo 
change  wrought  in  the  «»■ 
dition  of  the  residents  wtt 
lamentable.  It  was  caddes- 
ing  to  see  the  wealthy  tod 
refined,  the  noble  snd  gmlle 
— men  and  women  who  hid 
never  experienced  porerty 
nor  the  necessity  for  loilinr, 
•',  •~~~'"-:' ■-ZX'': '.''■'•■'      ■—  — instantly     reduced    fiwi 

iH  iKciisT  coicu  IS  luiss.  abuudancc  and  ease,  to  iraiit 

and  hardship.  Elegant  tou- 
eions  filled  with  rare  and  costly  furniture,  valuable  books  and  works  of  ut, 
were  l.iid  waste;  and  the  bro.id  lands  were  stripped  of  laborers, utcnsilSiStd 
almost  every  living  creature.  Family  coaches,  which  had  desceadetl  ftoS 
generation  to  generation  Kinco  colonial  times,  were  converted  into  ambnlaoM 
for  the  f^ick  and  wounded,  and  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  rough  usages  of  ww; 
and  other  precious  heir-looms,  with  vahiablo  records,  public  and  printt, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  appetite  of  the  demons  of  Discord  and  Desolation. 
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OPEBATIOMS  AOAINBT  niCUMOND. 


^  IIILE  Mcado  and  Lee  were  struggling  in  tlio  vicinity  of  the 
.   Rapid  Anna,  General  Butler,  then  in  command  of  tlic  Army 
of  tlie  James,  waa  con^perating  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
lc  in  accordance  vith  a  plan  which  he  h&d  proposed  to 
the  Oeneral ■in-Chief,  and  wliitth  that  officer  had  Approved, 
That  i)lan  cont-emplated  a  vigorous  movement  against  Rich- 
on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  the  first  objective 
::ity  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  River.    Grant     *  *'^'' 
'  orders  accordingly,  and  directed  General  Butler  to  move 
ineously  with  Meade, 

tier  waa  well  prepared  for  the  execution  of  liia  part  of  the  plan,  when, 
heginning  of  May,  ho  received  orders  to  advance.  His  effective  force 
<out  forty  thousand  men,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  Eighteenth 
Coq)S,  commanded  by  General  W,  F.  Smith,  and  the  Tenth  Army  Corps, 

had  lately  been 
d  from  South  Caro- 
d  by  General  Gill- 
who  arrived  at 
S8  Monroe  on  tlie 
May. 

er's  first  rare  was 
dead    tlic   Confed- 


is.'     For  that  pur- 
le    fii-st 

i  nr  's  '  "'^  '■ 
e  of  New  York 
to  West  Point, 
i  head  of  York 
to  begin  the  con- 
on  of  wharves, 
cavalry  made  a  demonstration  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  He* 
nt  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  old  lines  of 
llan'  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  Point;  and  so  successful  was  the 
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stratagem,  that  the  Confederates  were  satisfied  that  Butler  was  aboat  to 
move  on  Kichniond  in  the  pathway  trodden  by  McClellan  two  years  before,' 
and  they  made  j)reparations  accordingly.  They  were  quickly  undeceived, 
but  not  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  decep- 
tit)n.  On  the  night  of  the  4th,*  tran8i>orts,  sent  up  from  Ilamp- 
ton  Roads,  conveyed  Butler's  army  around  to  the  James  RiTcr, 
and  by  dawn  the  next  morning,  artillery  and  infantry,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  war  vessels,  under 
Admiral  Lee,  were  rapidly  ascending  that  stream  for  the  purpose  of  seiang 
City  Point.*  At  the  same  time  General  A.  V.  Kautz,  with  three  thouMod 
cavalry,  moved  out  from  Suffolk,  forced  a  passage  over  the  Blackwater 
River,  and,  pushing  rapidly  westward,  struck  the  Weldon  railway  at  Stony 
Creek,  some  distance  south  of  IY»tersburg,  and  burned  the  bridge  there; 
while  Colonel  Robert  INI.  West,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  cavalry  (mosdj 
colored  men),  advanced  from  Williamsburg  up  the  north  bank  of  the  James 
River,  keeping  paniUel  with  the  great  flotilla  of  war  vessels  and  transporti 
on  its  bosom.  This  expedition,  and  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  the  north,  were  grand  movements  preliminary  to  another  dreadfil 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Richmond  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominj 
River — a  region  made  forever  memorable  by  the  seven  days'  battles  theie, 
in  the  summer  of  18G2. 

The  expedition  moved  so  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  up  the  river,  that  the 
Confederates  could  make  no  effective  dispositions  for  opposing  it.  Portiow 
of  Wilde's  brigade  of  negro  troops  were  landed  at  AVilson's  wharf,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  at  Fort  Powhatan,  on  the  south  side,  thus  secur 
ing  and  holding,  for  the  protection  of  its  navigation,  important  points  it 
bends  in  the  stream.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Hink's  diviNon 
landed  at  City  Point,  and  took  j)ossession  without  any  opposition.  That 
night  General  Graham  captured  the  Confederate  signal-station  near,  and  the 
war  vessels  moved  up  to  a  position  above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox. 
At  the  same  time  a  heavy  force  landed  upon  an  irregular  triangle  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  lying  between  it  and  the  James  River,  called 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  proceeded  to  cast  up  a  line  of  intrenchmcnts  acrois 
the  western  side  of  the  camp  from  river  to  river,  while  gun-boats  in  both 
streams  completely  covered  each  flank  of  the  position.  Thus,  in  the  8pa« 
of  twenty-four  hours,  Butler  gained  a  commanding  and  important  foolhoU 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Richmond,  in  a  straight  line,  and  only  about  eight 
from  Petersburg.'     The  movement  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Confifd- 

*  Spe  chapters  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.,  vf>]ume  II.    The  map  on  the  opposite  pflgv,  omitted  bj  «NidMt  *)tf 
that  rccurd  was  printed,  will  not  only  (rive  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  entire  region  of  stiniif  i 
Southeastern  Virsrinia  at  that  time,  but  may  bo  usefkilly  consulted  when  stad/tng  the  great  aid 
paign  we  an*  now  ctinsldering. 

'  Tho  transports  were  preocdtH]  by  three  army  pun-boats,  under  the  command  of  G«o«rttl 
ham,  formerly  of  the  navy.    Tho  remainder  of  the  nuvnl  force  consisted  of  A>nr  ^moaltoffO 
Atiantii^  and  ten  gun-boats,  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  S.  P.Lee,  whose  fltg-ahip  wm  tlui  JtalMfW|l 
a  blucka^lu-runncr. 

'  "At  sunsvt  on  tho  4th.  you  were  threateninsf  the  onomy^s  capital  from  West  Folnt  and  Willi! 
within  thirty  miles  on  its  eastern  side.    Within  twenty-four  houn,  at  sunset  on  the  0th  d  Xlj,  bf  a 
130  miles,  you  transi>«)rt<'d  35,000  men — their  hi?:ra<2;e,  supplies,  horses,  wafjoni  and  artSllcrj— vilUa 
inile'4  of  the  8outh  side  of  Richmoud,  with  such  celerity  and  soeresy,  that  the  enemy  ware  wholly  aai 
fiir  your  eomlnir,  and  allowed  you.  withont  oppf»sition.  to  seiie  the  stronflrest  natural  poflltfon  on  the  earth**" 
A  victory  nil  the  more  valuable  because  hhtodhaV—Gemral  Bittler*a  Addrtm  to  M«  SeHditr*  q^lltf  ir«r 
of  theJumtSy  October  11,  IS6i. 
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emtcs,  and  jiroduced  great  consternation  at  Richmond.  In  the  nioun  time 
the  armed  vessels  had  been  busy  in  keeping  the  river  oi>en,  anil  they  now 
engaged  in  the  perilous  work  of  fishing  up  torpedoes,  with  which,  in  j^Iacei. 
its  channel  had  been  sown.  Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  observed, 
one  of  the  smaller  gun-boats,  named  Commodore  Jon^'t^  w*as  totally  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  t)f  one  of  these  mines  under  it,*  by  which  twenty  of  iu 
officers  and  crew  were  killed,  and  fortv-eiijht  were  wounded.  In  the  mean 
time  C'olonel  West,  with  his  cavalry,  had  made  his  way  across  the  Chick^ 
hominy  to  the  slu^re  of  the  James  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  been  taken 
thence,  on  transports,  to  l>ermuda  Hundred. 

A  quick  and  vigorous  movement  upon  Petersburg  and  Richmond  at  thit 
time  might  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  both  cities,  for  very  few  Confed- 
erate troops  ai)pear  to  have   then   been  in   either  ])lace.      That   fact  was 
unknown  by  the  Nationals,  and  a  wise  caution,  riglilfully  exerciseil,  caufed 
a  delay  fatal  to  the  speedy  achievement  of  such  victories,  for  strength  wa« 
quickly  imparte<l  to  both  posts.     When  the  movement  of  Butler  and  the 
arrival  of  Gillmore  with   troops  from  Charleston   harbor  was  first  knomto 
the  Confederates  at  liichmond,  l>eauregard   was  ordered   to  hasten  from 
Charleston  to  the  latter  place,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  with  the  troopi 
imder  his  command  there,  others  drawn  from  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  Mcfc 
as  he  might  gather  in  his  passage  through  Xorth  Carolina.     He  instantly 
obeyed,  and  when  (yencMal  Kautz  struck  the  Weldon  road,  as  we  have  sein, 
he  found  these  re-enforcements  for  Lee  passing  over  it.     A  largo  portion  of 
them  were  left  south  of  that  cutting,*  but  as  Kautz  could  not  hold  the  road 
nor  advance  toward  Petersburir,  ho  returned  to  Citv  Point/ leav- 

•  May  s,      jj      ^^Ij^  Confederates  to  make  their  way  without  furtlier  molesta- 
tion.     Before  Petersburg  was   seriously  threatened    by  Butler, 
Beauregard's  troops  were  there  in  strong  force. 

It  was  expected  that  General  Butler's  movements,  after  he  should  gala 
a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  lliver,  and  intrench  it,  should  be 
governed  much  by  those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  wliich  he  was 
acting  as  an  auxiliary.     It  was  believed  that  the  latter  would  march  quickly 
from  the  Ra])id  Anna  to  the  lines  before  Kichmond,  defeating  Lt»e,  or  driv- 
ing him  within  the  intrenchments  at  the  Confederate  capital     So  soon  as 
Butler  should  hear  the  sounds  of  battle  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  ii 
front  of  the  belea][juered  citv,  he  was  to  move  aijahist  it  on  tlie  Si^uthsidF, 
and  in  j)ei*fect  co-operation,  and  even  junction,  the  two  armies  were  thuaU) 
work  together.     But  the  unexpected  detention  of  the  Army  of  the  PotODie 
at  The  Wilderness,  and  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  compelled  Butler  ta 
stand  much  on  the  defensive;  an<l   in  the  absence  of  orders  to  march  oa 
cither  ITichmond  or  Petersburg  immediately  after  seizing  City  Point  aaJ 
Bermuda  Hundred,  he  was  forced  to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  and 
assume  grave  responsibilities.     He  therefore  resolved  to  do  what  ho  mighl 


*  Tbeso  torpedoes  were  siriiply  caM»8  of  tin,  coiitainlnc  nliont  50Tenty-flvo  ponnds  of  gmpoirdn', ftiri  **>* 
rxpliKletl  by  iiieanfi  of  a  btriiii:  cxtcuding  to  tho  ^horf,  which,  whou  (mlled,  caiuedtn  AppantnilUc  tWrf* 
guii  to  explode  a  iH'reiisaion  cup. 

^  1).  II.  Hill,  with  S.'MK)  troops,  bad  passed  nortbwanl.  tind  R«anrpc«rd.  with  fi,OOQL  was  Mwtk  rf  f**? 
Creek  Stulion.     BoMdus  the  brid;;e  and  track,  u  hirgo  quunlity  uf  provisions  and  tonge  waa  d<ratn>yv«l  st  iW 


place. 
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to  keep  re-enforcements  from  reaching  Lee  from  the  south ;  and  his  first  effort 
for  that  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  railway  between  Richmond  and  Peters- 
biirijj,  lvin<]c  at  an  average  of  about  three  miles  from  his  line  of  intrenchments. 
So  early  as  the  6th,*  he  sent  out  General  Heckman  to  reconnoiter 
that  road,  and  on  the  7th  five  brigades,  imder  General  Brooks, 
advanced  upon  the  Port  Walthall  branch  of  the  railway,  not  far  from  the 
junction,*  and  began  its  destruction.  They  soon  found  a  strong  Confederate 
force,  under  D.  H.  Hill,  on  their  front,  for,  on  the  previous  night,  nearly  all 
of  Beauregard's  troops  had  reached  Petersburg.  Heavy  skirmishing  ensued, 
and  the  Nationals,  after  gaining  some  advantages,  were  compelled  to  with- 
3raw,  with  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Another  advance  upon  the  railway  was  made  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  by  a  force  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Terry,  Ames,  and  Tur- 
ner, of  the  Tenth  Corps,  and  of  Weitzel  and  Wistar,  of  the  Eighteenth. 
General  Gillmore  commanded  the  right  of  the  column,  and  General  Smith 
the  left.  They  struck  the  railway  at  different  points,  and  destroyed  it  with- 
out molestation,  and  then,  with  Weitzel  in  the  advance,  they  moved  on 
Petereburg.  They  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Confederate  force  at  Swift 
Creek,  within  three  miles  of  that  city,  where  a  sharp  action  ensued.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  across  the  stream ;  and  that  evening  Butler  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  saying,  *'  Lieutenant-General  Grant  wull 
not  be  troubled  with  any  further  re-enforcements  to  Lee  from  Beauregard's 
forces."  And,  encouraged  by  the  success  that  day,  Butler  determined  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  gained  by  driving  the  Confederates  across  the  Appo- 
mattox into  Petersburg,  and,  if  possible,  capture  that  place.  But  that 
evening  news  came  from  Washington  that  Lee,  vanquished  by  Meade,  was 
in  full  retreat  on  Richmond.  If  so,  he  might  quickly  and  heavily  fall,  with 
crushing  force,  on  the  Army  of  the  James,  so  Butler  recalled  his  troops  from 
Swift  Ci*eek,  strengthened  his  lines,  and  j)repared  for  active  co-operation  in 
an  attack  on  Richmond.     The  storv  was  not  true. 

On  the  12th,  Butler  pushed  a  heavy  column  northward,  the  right,  under 
General  Smith,  moving  up  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Darling,  on 
Drewry's  Bluff,*  and   the   left,  under  General  Gillmore  (who   left  General 
Ames  to  watch  the  Confederates  at  Petersburg),  following  the  line  of  the 
railway  further  westward.     The  Confederates  fell  back  to,  and  across  Proc- 
tor's Creek,  and  took  position  upon  a  fortified  line  (outworks  of  P^'ort  Dar- 
line)  behind  it  on  the  followincr  mominj?.*     Gillmore  turned  the 
right  of  that  line  and  held  it.     The  other  column  had  ])ressed 
well    up   toward    the   Confederate    left,   and   Generals    Butler   and    Smith 
made  their  quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Friend,  less  than  nine  miles 
from  Richmond.^     Orders  were  given  for  a  general  attack  the  next  morn- 
ing,' but  the  National  line  was  then  so  thin  that  the  movement 
'Wttfl  thought  too  hazardous,  and  it  was  postponed  until  the  morn-         "^ 
log  of  the   IGth.     The  Confederates,  meanwhile,  had  prepared  for  a  similar 

*  Port  Walthall  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  between  Petersburjf  and  City  Point,  nrnl  nt 
Hm  bead  of  aarigatlon  for  the  large  sttrarners  un  the  Jatnes  River.  A  branch  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
sadlway  extends  to  that  fiolnt 

*  See  pofire  402,  volume  II. 

*  This  was  a  fine  brick  mansion  at  the  head  of  a  8hade<l  lane  leading  from  the  turnpike.  The  house  and  Its 
aurroiuidlngs  were  in  a  dilapidated  state  when  the  writer  visited  It  at  the  close  of  May,  IS6tt.    See  the  next  p^ge. 
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movumcnt  at  the  name  time.  Ik-aurcgard  was  in  command  of  them  in  [«t- 
son,  Thu  GV(itiiii<r  of  the  15th  was  still  .iii<l  ulcar,  but  after  midoiglii,  i 
.,™  huavy  fog    ai-ose   from  the   bosom  of 

the  James  River,  iind  enveloi>eU  boA 
ariiiioB.  UjuUt  cover  of  this  and  tW 
darkness,  befure  the  dawn,  Boaun- 
gard  advaiieed  and  aTi>usi.<il  the  vlum- 
boring  Nationals  by  a  sudden  and 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artilli'Fy. 
The  assaileil  were  illy  jirepared  for  tbe 
unexiiectiKl  attaek,  and  i>rcsentej  on 
their  rijjlit  a  weak  point,  which  lli-au- 
rescard  had  diseovereil  the  cveuing  In- 
fore,  and  now  quickly  took  .iilvnul^ 
of.  lietween  that  rijrlit  ami  the  mvt 
mill',  iiickcted  by  only  al>otit  one  bun- 
urn  that  flank  was  Bc-aurogai-J"'  firrt 
under  General  Whiting  was  to  more 
lore  heavily,  and  cut  off  tbe  Vni-ju  line 


fn. 


1  iind  tifiv  1 
■.  At  till-  s 
itheUirhm 
elrenl.      Thi 


1  conntry,  for  ! 


division 
like  tiilh 


nd  1-.>;[<I.  ! 


ieil  out,  would,  it  seemed,  insure  the  cap 


,  if  full; 
Uire  I'V  disiiei-siiiii  of  IJutler's  army. 

General  iieekiDau's  bripide,  of  "Woitzcfs  division,  held  Smith's  rijliL 
After  a  gallant  fight  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  and  heavy  hloT. 
and  the  general  was  ea|itur(d.  The  C'onltilerates  gained  the  nar  of  thit 
flank,  jiLid  w.r>.-  pressing  on  to  seize  llio  road  leading  to  Bermuda Iluiiilnd, 
when  the  Gne  Hundred  and  Twelfth  New  York,  of  Ames's  divinon,  of 
Qillinorc^'s  eorps,  which  had  been  sent  to  Smith,  came  up.  Iteing  at  that 
instant  joined  by  the  Ninth  ilaine,  the  two  regiments  cheeked  the  assailants 
by  such  stiiblHirn  ivsistance,  that  the  astonished  Confederates,  ignorant  of 
the  numbers  on  their  front  (for  the  fog  was  yet  ilcnse),  first  halted  and  tliei 
withdiew.  Meuiiwhile  the  front  of  Smith's  column  and  the  right  of  (Jill- 
mori''M  (the  former  held  l>y  llie  divisions  of  Brooks  and  Woitiel)  twr 
fiercely  attacked,  but  a  ri'iielitinu  of  the  performance  in  front  of  Fot* 
Sandel-s,  at  Kii.ixville,'  made  their  repulse  an  easy  task.  General  Smilfc 
ha<l  ("LiiKcd  the  stretching  of  telegraiih  wire  from  stump  to  stmnp,  a  iJMUt 
distiiuic  above  the  groumi,  in  front  of  his  line,  which  tripped  the  assailanii 
when  thevchivnjed,  in  the  dense  fog,  and  they  were  shot  or  bayoneted  iH-fim 
tliey  i-mM  ris*'!  Tliey  recoih-.!;  and  'Whiting,  failing  to  obey  neaun-garJ'* 
orders  to  weize  the  L'nion  way  of  retreat  on  the  left,  the  plans  of  the  ^'o^ 
federate  geni'i'jd  entin-ly  inisearried.  Seeing  this,  Ueauregard  reuewfJIw 
effort  to  turn  Smith's  right,  and  so  far  succeeded,  with  ajieavier  fjrco.is 
to  cause  that  cinnmandi'r  lo  liill  back  and  fona  a  new  line,  estendiai; /n« 
tlie  Half-Way  House,' on  the  tnrnpiko,  luiie  miles  from  Kiehmond,  almost  I" 
the  river,  (lillniore  was  comiK'lled  by  this  movement  to  fall  IkicL  »•■ 
Tleani-egard  presried  the  whole  Natiiinal  line  closely  and  heavily,  with  intn*- 
ing  numbers.  PerceiviiLg  tlic  danger  to  his  communications,  Butler  will'' 
drew  his  wimle  fun-e  within  his  lines  at  Bcrmnila  Hundred,  when  his  aniag' 
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onist  proceeded  to  cast  up  a  line  of  in  trench  me  iitN  In  front  of  and  |mrallcl  to 
those  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  at  that  place 

In  the  operations  of  the  16th,  the  Nationals  lost  about  four  tlumsand 
men,  and  the  Confederates  a  little  over  three  thousand.  Butler  was  now  in 
an  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion, with  the  rivers  on  each 
flank  at  hia  command,  and 
was  about  to  strike  a  deter- 
mined blow  for  the  capture 
of  Petersburg,  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  send  nearly 
tn-o-thir<Is  of  his  effective  men 
to  the  northsideof  the  James, 
to  assist  the  army  contending 
with  Irfc  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Chickahominy.     Butler  eom-  ^^  nitr-wiT  dowl  > 

plied    with     the     reijuisition 

'which  deprived  him  of  all  power  to  make  further  offensive  movements, 
saying  "  the  necessities  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  have  bottled  me  up 
at  Bermuda  Hundred,"' 

While  Butler's  main  army  was  making  movements  toward  Richmond, 
Kautz  was  ont  upon  another  raid  on  the  railways  leading  to  that  city  from 
the  South  and  Soutliwest.  IIo  left  BciTnuda  llundi-ed  on  the  TJth  of  May, 
with  two  brigades,*  and  passing  near  Foil  Darling,  swejit  on  the  arc  of  a 
circle  by  Chc!$tcrfield  Court-IIouse  and  stnick  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railway,  at  CoalfieH  Station,  eleven  miles  west  of  the  Confederate  capital. 
He  stnick  it  again  at  Powhatan;  menaced  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
Appomattox,  which  was  strongly  guarded;  swept  around  eastward,  and 
Btmck  the  road  again  at  Chula  Station;  and  then,  with  a  part  of  his  com- 
mand he  crossed  to  the  Sonthsido  railway  at  White  and  Black  Station, 
while  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Danville  and  Soutliside 
roads.  All  now  turned  eastward,  moving  down  far  toward  the  North 
Carolina  line,  crossing  the  Weldon  road  and  destroying  it  at  Jarratt's 
Station,  south  of  the  scene  of  their  devastations  a  few  days  before,  and 
passing  by  Prince  George's  Court-House,  returned  to  City  Point  on  the 
IVth.  Kantz  had  seriously  damaged  the  railways  that  lay  in  his  track, 
Bkirmishcd  shai-jily  at  many  jilaces,  and  took  to  City  Point  one  hundi-ed  and 
fifty  prisoners,  of  whom  thirteen  were  officers. 

When  Beauregard  ha<I  perfected  his  batteries  in  front  of  Bntlcr's  lines  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  he  opened  their  fire  upon  the  Nationals,*  and 
pressed  their  jiiuket  liiie  heavily.     Tliis  was  repeated  tlie  next     *  "^*' 
morning,  and  under  cover  of  these  guns  the  Confederates  assailed 
the  advance  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Ames  and  Terry.     The  pickets  of 
the  former  were  driven  from  their  rifle-pits,  and  tlie  line  of  the  latter  was 

■■  the  Uilf.WiF  llouB'.  lu  <t  <ipprir.'<l  wh.n  Ihc'wrltrr  ikftchol  It  In  tlay.  I1M 

•  &.■«  Ht/yrl  ,.f  l.ii<ilrita<UGrntral  l\  .S.  Grant,  of  Iht  Armin,  €,/tht  VnilKl  5ra(«— l!tM-'U.  July  M, 
1849. 

>  Cnm[>n«Hl  vr  the  ThIM  New  Ynrk.  F)r«t  IH«lr[ct  of  roliimhli.  nnd  Finb  iDd  Elarenlh  ronnnrlTiuiliL 
Thv  bflfailci  wen  CAminiiHlerl  rvsiiectlvclf  by  CvJonvL  Spt'ar  aiirl  M^fur  JhcoIi^ 
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fort-Oil  back;   but  tin-  rifle-pits  wen'  sikhi  rocov«re<i   Ity   a  IjrigaiK'  uuilrt 
Coldncl  IIuwL-11,  uAcr  heavy  fighting  aii<l  much  loss  on  both  Eides.    'Hic 
attai-k  was  renewed  on  the  following 
day,  nitli  no  better  succesK,  wheii  Ihr-m- 
regard  ecaiied  all  attempts  t(i  di!>lri(l<r(_- 
Butlcr,    Two  or  threo  days  later,  Fitt- 
hugli  Ijce,  with  a  considerable  lx>dy  n-*" 
Confedei-ate    eavalrr,'  at  — 
*  "sM**"     "^'■'"'''  t''^'  1"^"^  ■■>'  ^Vilmin's^ 
Whaif,  then  heW  by  tw«^». 
regiments  of  iiesro  imops,  under  Cier«  — 
eral  Wihle.     AlUr  Ix-ing  three  time- j^ 
repulsed,  Lee  withdix'w.' 

Ojierations  of  greater   masrnitad  4^ 
and  importance  nearer  Riehnioiid,  no-**- 
mirLU'ii..'  alisorbed  attention.     I^et  us  Ci)ntfii1«*i- 

theni. 
We  ii-ft  tlie  Anny  of  ihe  Potomac  at  Sjiottsylvania  Court-Houw.  nlHxit 
to  resume  its  marcli  towanl  Itieliinond.'  It  was  tlieu  disenenmbered  of  ii?i 
twenty  thousand  siek  and  wounded  men,  who  were  taken  to  the  honpital^  at 
WaKliington  and  elsewhen-,  and  of  abtuit  eight  tluiusand  i>risoners  wh>t  had 
been  sent  to  ilie  rear.  At  the  same  time  twenty-five  thousand  veteran 
recinits,  with  ample  supplies,  wei-e  on  their  way  to  join  the  army,  anil  fii/l 
tliirly  tliousaud  vohuiteers,  recruited  ibr  one  hundred  days'  service,  had  bwn 
miistereil  in.  It  was  under  these  (avoralilc  auspices  that  the  Amiy  of  tie 
Potoniiic  began  another  flank  ami  forward  movement  on  the  night  uflbe 
2i)tli  and  21st  of  May.'  It  was  begun  by  Ilani-ock's  coql^^l■llifll, 
at  miilnight,  moved  eastward  to  jlattai^nnx  Church,  anil  thra 
nthwanl,  with  Torberi's  cavalry  in  advance.     Lee,  antieiiatingllw 


movemei 

on  tbe  n 


it,  was  verv  viirilant,  and  Loncstwet's  coqis  was  put  in  niirtion 
•I  immediat'eiy  atter  1  lancoek's  started.  Warren  followe.!  lliel»ll«- 
[.niitig  r,f  tlieL'lst,  wlien  Kwell  marched  in  the  track  of  Loiijnirei't 
Then  began  iiiLitlier  exciting  race  of  the  two  giiat  armies,  the  immcdBl^' 
goal  b-'ing  ilii^  North  Anna  Itivcr.     Tlie  Confederates  had  ibe  more  ilirfrt 

■  .\t  nb-Hit  this  tlnii'  a  TomTj.  In  tin-  r«nii  i<t  a  inKcIaimlhin  bjr  the  Prtililmt.  (aki.lalcd  tn  lDi|ilrl>  >*' 
CuafiMliTutffii.  Bliimi  nnil  ill»tnirl  iImMiijuI  l*"|ilo,  ililiKM  Ihe  pnlille  tpciirlllM,  niul  fniliiiriiiB  tb.  Ciiwn"^ 
«t  H  loort  tritkil  tiii-nuni.iiriiriin'illii  tn'iiOpiwIiloniiriraiMiHTiilnilHieliriiCIsw  Vurk.  Tbr  |>n«>» 
[iroislaDutlon  va-  dxcil  Ihr  ITth  iif  Ma^.  M  Itae  muinrot  vtivn  CranCdniinrh  luwinl  ISichmon.l  nu  IrmrfV 
rhecked  nt  Sputlfylnnli  CiiiiTt-Ilniisi',  nm)  llin  ni-vii  uf  lbs  f.illiire  at  Ibn  Rail  RIti r  eip<-illt<i>ii »  s^"^ 
mndi  <U«a|ii".lotmrnL  ll  dwlaft"!  Uurt  the  ramisrisn  uf  (ho  Amy  irf  Ihe  Pulumot  wa»  -  virtmLlj' ri-A 
mi,  in  vi>-w  at  1h<'  ^.HOaT  lapml  at  aBairt,  It  recnrnmriHlnl  (he  lelllni;  apart  nf  m  eirly  ilijr  tbrontt'*!'*" 
fnlle.!  ¥tit«  a»  'Hie  f.ir  -fexlna.  hiimlllall'ui.  i«»!  |m.yer."    It  slm  fBllnl  tat  MajW  [n.m  lr.»i».nJ  Ik^" 

Thi.-Si'rrrtiiry  i>f  Slalc  Inimeillitrly  ]T<>n»niice<l  llu-  |«it»r  k  Cin.-''rr,  uxl  the  piih1lcst[i4i  ..Mec*  ••!  0"  >*^' 
Ini  iieiii>t»|iriii  wiw  Itktn  |Hi»e<i>lini  iif  l>x  thenillltar;.  TlH'lr  prnfirlrtiva  HI  vnrc  •Icdiml  tbraxl"* '^ 
IniHu-rnt  vkllm' iif  in  Mruit  f.iFii'r]r,  and  iiireri'il  nnrdi  Rir  I'm  agiiirrheiislun  nf  the  |ierpelratiir.  Bt*^ 
■liwiivvriii  ti>bi>  imv  rif  the  eilitm  iif  on  0|>ii<ni1liin  newapapi-r  In  llnnikl.rn.  and  ilEClunl  thai  hl>  i.ml"'**' 

*  Till*  [.iMurr  £in<4  ibi-  npiH'srinrn  -f  a  rifle-pit  In  lumiiirr.  whm  Ihr  mro  In  thru  Uve  Half  t^ 
■JH-Ilrm  m.ni  tlui  >ni>.  IMHe-iinr  nv  «t  twi>  klndji.  nauiclj,  a  hule  rur  the  tkrlliv  it  tot  mu.  or  » f »^  "^ 
HiF  tlH-  iih- of  H-wml  inin.  Tb.-y  arc-  thalhiw.  nlth  n  pnrapi-t  fiinn«l i>r  the i-jirlh  thnwn >«■. In  vhkk  1)'"^ 
.<•  lujii-hiiT.-  iM-  •<iuliri>uir>^  flmnr-.t  rif  t>ii|r>  .<  f«nj.    Theie  pits  are  nied  by  Illckt■^  U<1  It  In&nti;  r'"^  * 
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and  better  way,  for  the  Natioaals,  iu  order  to  Hank  the  former,  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a  more  circuitous  march  over  indifferent  roads. 

The  dej)arture  of  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Warren  (Second  and  Fiftli). 
left  those  of  tVright  and  Burnside  (Sixth  and  Ninth)  atSpottsylvania  Court- 
House,  where  they  were  confronted  by  A.  P.  Hill's.  Burnsidc's  left  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  21st,  after  a  sortie,  as  a  co\'ering  movement,  by  General 
Ledlie^s  brigade  of  Crittenden's  division,  and  Wright's  was  preparing  to 
follow,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Hill's.  The  assailants  w^ere  easily  repulsed, 
and  that  night  the  works  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House  were  abandoned  by 
both  parties,  and  the  entire  army  of  each  was  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  the  North  Anna.  Torbeit  had  captured  Guiney's  Station,  on  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railway,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  and  21st, 
.  without  very  serious  opposition,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  army,  which 
reached  the  North  Anna  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  at  three  fords,  known 
respectively  as  Island,  Jericho,  and  Chesterfield,  or  Taylor's  Bridge — the 
latter  near  where  the  Richmond  and  PVedericksburg  railway  crosses  that 
river. 

Lee,  marching  by  the  shorter  route,  had  outstripped  his  antagonist  in  the 
race,  and  was  found  strongly  posted  and  intrenched  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  North  Anna,  in  close  communication  with  the  Virginia  Central  railway, 
over  which  Breckinridge,  who  had  beaten  Sigel  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,' 
.was  hastening  with  re-enforcements.     There  Lee  had  evidently  determined 
to  make  a  stand.     Grant  took  immediate  measures  to  dislodije  him.     His 
left,  under  Hancock,  was  at  the  Chesterfield  bridge,  a  mile  above  the  railway 
crossing.     Warren  was  at  Jericho  Ford,  four  miles  above,  where  no  formida- 
ble opposition  appeared,  for  Lee  was  engaged  in  holding  the  more  impoit- 
.  ant  passage  in  front  of  Hancock.     So  Warren  prepared  to  cross  and  take 
^    the  Confederates  in  reverse.     Bartlett's  brigade  waded  the  stream,  armpit 
deep,  and  formed  a  battle-line  to  cover  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge. 
This  was  quickly  done,  and  early  that  afternoon  the  w^hole  of  Warren's 
corps  j>a8sed  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle. 
Cutler's  division  was  on  the  right.  Griffin's  in  the  center,  and  Crawford's  on 
I     the  left.     They  took  i>osition  at  a  piece  of  woods,  where,  at  five  o'clock,  the 
I    divisions  of  Heth  and  Wilcox,  of  Hill's  corps,  fell  upon   Griffin's  division. 
:     They  were  repulsed,  when  three  Confederate  brigades,  under  General  Brown, 
»    Struck  Cutler's  division   a  sudden  blow,  which  threw  it  into  confusion  and 
J    uncovered  Griffin's  right.     Tlie   Confederates   pushed    quickly  forward  to 
i  .  attack  it,  but  the  danger  was  avoided  by  a  refusal  of  that  flank.     Bartlett 
was  hurried   to  its  support,  and  in   that   movement  a  volley  of  musketry, 
givon  at  close  quarters  by  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania,"  Lieutenant-Col- 
"  onel   McCoy,  on   the   Hank   and   rear  of  the  Confederates,  threw  them   into 
utter  disorder,  and  caused  their  rout,  with  a  loss  of  their  leader  and  almost 
a  thousand  men  made  ])risoners.     In  this  encounter  Warren  lost  three  hun- 
dred and  fif\y  men.     He  then   proceeded  to  establish  a  line  and  intrench  it, 
without  further  resistance. 

1  See  pa^c  814. 

'The  EUhty-lhinl  Pennsylvania  swept  close  by  the  Confederate  flank  in  its  advance  to  the  Aupporl  of 
Giiffln.  when  McCoy  suddenly  wheeled  his  forward  companies  into  Hite.  and  delivered  the  fatal  volley.    One  of 
men  caught  General  Brown  by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  into  Warren's  lines. 
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llaiu'oi'k,  ill  iho  moan  liino,  ha«l  been  preparing  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
sn>';uu  ai  llK'>lirnoM  bri'lge,  wlu-re  lie  was  con  Iron  ted  by  McLaws's  tlivi>ion 
oi"  l..»ii.r>iri-^  i'*^  lorp^.  ThfM.'  ir«.Hip>  were  mostly  on  the  ss-ontli  side  of  the  rivt-r, 
\»ui  lul.l  a  'r—yM-yHi/.^  or  brii.lge-heail  battery  of  redan  form,  on  a  toiiL'm? 
,»:*  land  on  i?.o  uitiIi  >i'U-.  Tliis,  at\er  a  brief  cannonade  bv  three  seciioiis 
.:*  r.*M-r"vvt<.  •  l.'i:.:^!  :»v  C*oIonilTi«llKill,  the  chief  of  artillerv,  was  storuie«I 
\:A  I'.irrU  '    :.:   s:\  «/.-I'vk  i:i  the  evening  by  the  briLra«les  of  Pierce  aiiJ 

T:.  y  I. St  one  humlred  and  fifty  men,  an.hap- 

T..:  i.ijrht  llie  Con  fL-iU- rates  trietl  in  vain  lo 

■  —      .-  'Aivy  abandoned  their  advanced  wvri^ 

' ...  >:rv:i:n,  anil  Avithdrew  to  a  stronirer  p«»si- 

Ilaiu'ock  ]»assed  over  the  l»rid^^c  in  the 

'p-  ha.l   jirt-servf.!,  withont   feelini:  the 

..  ^^  ri.:ht\s  corps   cro>*e.l  tlie  river  at  Joriiho 

■/  •   -i-ac  was  now  in  i»eril.     It-  two  powerful  win? 
I   -:rva[u,  ditficiiU.  at  all  tinitrs  t.»  eross,  and  liable  to  a 

sudden  increa^otH 
volume,  hv  rains 
while  the  weaker 
center  was  on  the 
other  siili'.  Ir«aa- 
ta!:ronist  was  <ii>- 
pos^Ml  in  3  Wiini 
wcdtro-fonn,  wita 
its  chief  stn^ncfrh 
at  the  ]K)iiit,  i<f 
the  purpose  of  h-r- 
i»rin!Lr  the  XatioGai 
force.  Li»e  ha-J 
thrown  back  lije 
two  winirs  oflii* 
arniv,  the  left  rttt- 
....  I  iiiK'  Uivtr;  and  the  ritrlit,  covering  Sexton's  junction  of  the  tw 
.  ;  \^  UN  ninning  iiit<»  Uichnioml,  rested  on  the  marshes  of  Hanover,  fht 
,»..vxv  '(ul  riMtrr,  at  the  j)oint  of  tlie  wedge,  was  near  the  river,  and  meuart^ 
^,l  iMi'-.  rniii  r.  An«l  so  it  was,  that  when  liurnside's  (Xinth)  cori>s,  of  tijal 
,^  III*  I.  MlifinptiMl  to  cross  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Arniv  of  tliePi>t«> 
,M  u  ,  liiM  ji.lvaiHM'  division  (Crittenden's)  was  (piickly  met,  and  repulse«l  in:b 
|iv»\\  l'»^-.  And  when  Warren,  on  the  right,  attempted  to  connect  vitk 
r.mii -iile,  bv  standing  Crawford's  division  in  that  direction,  an  overwhelming 
loM*'  t«'M  Hpon  him  with  almost  fatal  weight. 

(Haul  pansod,  and  for  more  than  two  days  ho  studied  the  positiooof 
III.  iidxiTsjirv,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Lee  could  be  dislodiretl oolr 
|i^  II  ihinkini;  movomcnt,  which  he  proceeded  to  make.  He  swretly  re- 
jtossimI  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  2Gth,*  and  goin'i^  well  east- 
ward, so  as  to  avoid  a  blow  on  his  flank,  resumed  Ins  niarvh 
lii\tiiMl  lCii*limon<l,  his  objective  being  the  passage  of  the  Pamunkoy,  one 
III'  llii*  iilllurnls  of  the  York,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Xorth  and  JN)Uth 


r.i^nioN  i)N  TiiK  .N«»i:iii   a.vna. 
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Anna  rivers,  which  would  force  Lee  to  abandon  the  line  of  those  streams, 
and  give  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  an  admirable  water  base  of  supplies, 
at  White  House.* 

Sheridan,  who,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  just  returned*  to  the 
army  afler  his  great  raid  toward  Richmond  and  across  the  head     *^JJj^ 
of  the  Peninsula,  now  led  the  flanking  column  with  two  divisions 
of  cavalry,  immediately  followed  by  Wright's  corps,  leading  Warren's  and 
Burnside's.     Hancock's  remained  on  the  North  Anna  until  morn- 

6  May  27. 

ing,*  to  cover  the  rear,  at  which  time  the  head  of  the  column,  after 

a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  was  approaching  the  Pamunkey  at  Hano- 

vertown,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond.     Wright's  corps 

crossed  that  stream  at  once,  and  early  on  Saturday,  the  28th,'  the  *^' 

whole  army  was  south  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  communication  witli  its  new 

base  at  White  House. 

Grant's  movement  summoned  Lee  to  another  compulsory  abandonment 
of  a  strong  position,  and  he  again  fell  back  toward  Richmond.  Having, 
as  usual,  the  shorter  and  better  way,  he  was  already  in  a  good  position  to 
confront  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  it  had  reached  the  Pamunkey. 
He  had  taken  a  stand  to  cover  both  railways  and  the  chief  highways  lead- 
ing into  Richmond,  and  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Chickahominy. 
^  The  only  direct  pathway  to  the  Confederate  capital,  for  the  Army  of  the 

Potomac,   WHS    across   the    Chickahominy.        Before    its   passage   could   be 
effected,  Lee  must  be  dislodged,  and  to  that  task  Grant  and  Meade  now 
,    addressed  themselves.     Reconnoissances  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  exact 
f  position  of  the  Confederate  army,  were  put  in  motion.     Sheridan  was  sent 
out  southward  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  with  the  brisfades  of  Davis, 
,    Gregg,   and    Custer.      At  Hawes's   store,  not   far   from   the   Tolopatomoy 
Creek,  they  encountered   and  vanquished  cavalry  under  Hampton  and  Fitz- 
.    hugh   Lee.     Both  ])arties  were  dismounted   and  fought  desperately.     The 
.    Confederates  lost  nearly  eight  hundred  men,  and  the  Nationals  about  one 
half  that  number.     This  success  inspirited  the  army,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  reconnoissance  in  forQc,''  in  which  Wriiyht  moved  on  Han- 

^  ^  ,  *  May  29. 

over   Court-House;    Hancock   marched   from   Hawes's   store   in 

the    same   direction ;   Warren    pushed    out    toward    Bethesda    Church,   and 

Bnmside  held  a  position  to  assist  either  Hancock  or  Warren.     The  right 

-  and  rear  were  covered  by  Wilson's  cavalry.  This  /movement  quickly  devel- 
oped Lee's  position,  which  was  in  front  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  cover- 
ing the  railway  from  well  up  toward  Hanover  Court-House,  southward  to 

-  Shady  Grove  and  the  Mechanics ville  pike,  with  pickets  toward  Bethesda 
,    Church. 

Wright  reached  Hanover  Court-House  without  much  opposition,  but  the 
march  of  both   Hancock   and  Warren  was  arrested'  by  stroncc 

*  Mny  80. 

,    forces  in  advance  of  Lee's  line.      The  former    was  checked  at 

Tolopatomoy  Creek,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  by  intrenched  troops ;    and 

•  the  latter  encountered  Rodes's  division  of  Ewell's  corps,  with  cavalry, 
reconnoiterins:  near  Bethesda  Church.     Tliese  struck  the  flank  of  Colonel 

'  *  •  The  chjff  base  of  the  array,  \vhlU*  It  wa«  at  SiKitlsylvnnla  Court-lloust',  was  at  Fredericksburg;  while  it 

was  on  the  North  Anna  that  base  was  Port  Royal,  uii  the  Rapitahannock. 
«Sea  (iage313. 
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IIar(liir«  brigade,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  compelled  it  to  fiUI 
back  to  the  Shady  Grove  road,  when  General  Crawford  brought  up  the 
remainder  of  the  IJeserves,  and  Kitching's  brigade,  and  effectively  repulsed 
an   impetuous   assault  by   Rodes,  who   attempted   to   turn  Warren's  left. 
This  repulse  enabled  the  Nationals  to  establish  the  left  of  their  liuc  on 
the  Mechanics ville  pike,  not  much  more  than  seven  miles  from  Richmond 
To   relieve   General   Warren,  when   first   assailed   by   Roiies,   3Ieade  had 
ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line.     Only  Hancock  ix»ceived  tlie  order 
in  time  to  act  before   dark.      He  moved  forward,  drove  the  Confederate 
fiickcts,  and  captured  and  held  their  rifle-pits.      Meanwhile,  Wright  Lad 
formed  on    the  left  of  Hancock   and  Burnside   on   his   right;    while  Lee 
strengthened  his  own   right,  now  menaced  by  Warren. 

Grant  was  now  satisfied  tliat  he  would  be  compelled  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Chickahominy  River,  and  he  was  equally  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  make  a  dintct  attack  upon  Lee^s  front.     So  he  2)lanned  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  prepared  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  on  Lee's  right,  not  far  from 
Cool  Arbor,*  where  roads  lea<ling  to  Richmond,  White  House,  and  other 
points  diverged.     That  important  point  was  seized  by  Sheridan  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  31st,  after  a  sharp  contest  with  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  and 
Clingman's  infantry ;  and  toward  it  Wriglit's  corps,  moving  from  the  right 
of  the  army,  in  its  rear,  marched  that  night,  unobserved  by  the 
*  "isel  ^'     enemy,  and  reached  it  the  next  day.*     At  the  same  time,  aud 
toward  the  same  place,  a  large  body  of  troops  under  General 
W.  F.  Smith,  which  had  been  called  from  the  Army  of  the  James  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  were  moving,  and  arrived  at  Cool  Arbor  just  after  Wright** 
corps   reached  that  place,  and  took   position  on  the  right  of  the  latter. 
Geneml  Smith  had  left  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the  20th,  with  four  divu»ions- 
of  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps,  sixteen  thousand  in  number,  which  hai 
been  taken  in  transports  around  to  White  House.     The  two  anuies  were  dow 
up<m  the  old  battle-field  of  Lee  and  ^IcClellan  two  yeara  before.     The  Con- 
federate line,  which  ha<l  just  been  re-enforced  by  troops  under  Breckiuridge^ 
extended,  with    its  cavalrv  on   its  flanks,  a  short  distance  from  Hanover^ 
Court-House,  down  nearly  to  Bottom's  Bridge.     A.  P.  Hill's  corps  oocupiei- 
its  right,  Longstreet's  its  center,  and  E well's  its  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  an  attempt  was  made  by  HokeS- 
division  to  retake  Cool  Arbor.  Sheridan  had  been  ordered  to  hold  it  at  J^ 
hazards,  and  he  did  so.  His  men  dismounted,  and  fought  desperately  *'il^ 
their  carbines.  The  assailants  were  repulsed,  but  were  quickly  re-enforcti*- 
by  McLaws's  division.  Wright's  corps  arrived  in  time  to  meet  this  ne*^ 
danger ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  General  Smith  cam*? 
uj),  after  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles,*  he  was  met  by  an  order  to  form  on 
the  riirht  of  the  Sixth  Coi-ps,'  then  in  front  of  Cool  Arbor,  on  the  road  le^' 
inix  to  <4aines's  Mill,  and  co-opemte  in  an  immediate  attack  u]>on  the  Coa- 


*  See  note  2.  pajre  .SS^Ti,  volume  II. 

^  lie  h:ul  bfcn  ern>niMuisIy  <lln*cti'<l  to  mnrch  to  New  Castle,  in»tcu(l  of  New  Cool  Arbor,  and  he  h»A  V 
that  moans,  rau«U-  th<' Jimrnt-y  Inim  Whfti'  IIoum>,  more  thnn  ten  miles  further  than  was  neceMarj. 

>  General  Martlmhile  comman<led  Smith's  rlifht;  General  W.  H.  Brool^s  his  center,  ami  Generil  P*"**; 
his  left  General  KickcUs  communded  the  right  uf  the  Sixths  Corps,  General  Busaell  the  center,  anil  (kt^ 
Neill  the  left. 
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Ifimate  encoimtfrs,  the 


federates.  Tlicso  wcro  now  in  heavy  force  and  in  battle  order,  in  that  vicin- 
ity, for  when  Leo  discovered  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  Grant's 
right,  he  suspected  its  destination,  and  had  sent  the  whole  of  Longstreet's 
corjM  to  strengthen  his  own  right,  wliieh  ^t'as  then  partially  concealed  by 
thick  woods. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  broail,  open,  gently  undulating  iield,  and 
a  thin  line  of  woods,  beyond  which,  and  in  front  of  tho  thicker  forest,  the 
Confederates  ha<l  lines  of  rifle  trenches.     Over  ihis  open  field  llie 
Nationals  advanced'  at  four  o'clock,  with  great  spirit,  the  vetei-      *^]'^^' 
ana  of  Smith  seemingly  nnmindfnl  of  their  fattgne,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  mnidcrons  fire,  quiiklj  t  iptnrid  nearly   the  whole  of  the  fii-Mt  line  of 
rifle  trim  lies  ai  1  about  si\  hundred  men      Tiny  jinshc  1  on  -xnd  aiiailed  the 
second  and  mudi  stii)n^er  line,  but  the  Conftderatcs  gillintlj  held  it  until 
ma;ht    fill    ml    tlii.    ^tius^xk    i<  isul 
Nationals  lott  full  t»<>  th  >U'-ind  mm 
but   thej    held  the  gumnd   thej    hail 
gained    and  buoiutktd  upon  it  that 
Dight   pjitlj  in  the  shtlter  of  tin  thin 
wood,  where  some  of  the  troops  con 
atrueted  lude  bullet  proofs,  tint  thij 
might    ujMise   in   saftt\       But  thcj 
found  little  opjwrtnnitv  e\en  fur  rc->t 
ibrduiing  the  night  the  Confcdcritis 
made  desperate  efforts  to  iitake  the 
lost    rifle    trendiis,  an  1    grtatly    an 
noyed   the   ti-oops    bj    in    enfilidiiig 
fire       The   as-^ailiiiH   were   repulsed, 
and  'he  n-snlt  of  the  daj's  work  on 
the    part   of    the    \  atioiiaU    ^\  as   the 
firm    occupation    of  Cool    Arbor,    which    commanded   the    road    to  White 
House,  and  was  tlijj,  chosen   |)laee  from  whicli  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
Chickahominy. 

That  night  Grant  ordered  important  but  dangerous  movements.  Han- 
cock was  directed  to  move  from  the  right,  and  take  jiosition  on  the  left  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  at  Cool  Arbor.  Warren  was  ordered  to  oxiend  liis  line  to 
the  left,  from  Rethesda  Church,  so  as  to  connect  with  Smith  ;  ami  Biiniside 
was  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  front  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Warivn. 
These  movements  were  nearly  all  accomplished,  bnt  not  without  some 
trouble  and  loss.  The  Confederates  observed  that  of  Bnrnside,  which  took 
plae*c  on  the  .afternoon  of  the  2d,  and  following  up  his  covering  skirmishers, 
captured  some  of  them.  Then  striking  Warren's  tiank  they  took  four  hnn- 
dred  of  his  men  ])risoners.  But  so  satisfactory  were  all  arrange- 
.Stents  that  night,'  that  Grant  and  Meade,  then  nt  Cuol  Arbor, 
detcrmineil  to  attempt  to  fi>rce  the  passage  of  the  Chiekahominy  the  next 
d^,  and  compel  Lee  to  seek  shelter  within  the  fortifications  around  Richmond. 
Grant  w.is  now  holding  almost  the  jiositioii  of  Lee  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill,'  two  years  Ijefore,  and  Lee  had  the  place  of  McCiellan  on  that  occasion. 


'  S-.o  [Bip  438.  volur 
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.Vt  (lawn  oil  tlio  moniing  of  the  3(1,  the  Xatioiial  army  was  in  battle 
onltT,  Hancock's  corps  on  the  Dispatch  Station  roail  on  the  left,  the  Sixth 
next,  SmitlTs  eomniantl  adjoinin*^  these,  and  Warren  and  Hunisiile  on  the 
riirht,  extending  to  the  Tolopatoniov  Creek.  Wilson's  cavulrv  were  on  the 
riufht  Hank,  and  Sheridan's  werc  holdint;  the  lower  crossinirs  of  the  ChiokA- 
hominy,  and  covering  the  n)ads  to  White  House.  Onlera  hail  lK?en  given 
tor  a  jxeneral  nssairlt  alonq^  the  whole  lines,  at  half-past  four.*  A 
tew  minutes  later  the  signal  for  advance  was  given,  and  then 
o|HMie<l  one  of  the  most  san^^uinary  battles  of  the  war.  Tlie  Con- 
fiMli*ratcs  wiTe  etpially  ready,  equally  bnive,  and  equally  tleterminfd  to  jijiin 
a  victorv. 

SwiOlv  the  Nationals  advanced  to  the  attack.     On  the  rijjht  it  was  maJe 
I»v  the  divisions  of  Harlow  and  Gibbon,  of  Hancock's  corps,  that  of  BirwT 

Kup|K>rtin<r.  liarlov 
<lix>ve  the  Confl'^le^ 
ates   from  a  stronsr 
position  in  a  sunk- 
en road,  in  fmnt  of 
their     M'orks,    cap- 
ture! I    several  hun- 
dre<l     prisoners,   a 
batt  le-flag,  and 
thi'ee  guns,  and  tnnh 
ing  the  latter  njxm 
his  foes,  sent  then 
baek    in   confiiskMi. 
But,     before    Bar 
Iiiw'm  Hrroml   line   reached  the  front,  the  Confederates  rallied  in  stroojfr 
I'liif'i',  and   rrt<iok  the  |K)sition  from  which  they  had  been  pushed.     Bftrior 
WW-  dii\<ii  ba<*k  aln)ut  iifty  yanls,  when  he  so  sjwedily  eovered  his  front, 
tliiii.  h'- rould  not  be  dislodired.'    (<ibbon,  who  chnrireikat  the  same  time, at 
thf  li'.di!   of  IJarlow,  was  checked  by  a  mai*sh  of  the  Chickahominy,  whiii 
n.iiil.     <'|iMr:itrd  and  weakened  his  command.     A  part  of  them  g:iimHl  the 
/  /,i,|i  di  rat*'  works.     Colonel  McMahon  planted  the  National  flasf  on  tlwir 
ii.f  M  iiilmniit>;  but   a  moment  afterward  he  fell,  mortally  Avoundcil.    l»il*' 
1,1, M-   iiMMjis  did  not  hold  any  part  of  the  Confedenitc  Avorks;  yet  sonie««f 
I  III  III   intniitlicd  themselves  so  close  to  them,  that  they  eould  not  welll< 
M.i'li'd,  in'T  <-«Mild   they   ixet  away,  exceptiuijc  under  the  cover  of  fi»?  ** 
iliii  I.  d.iikrnss.      In  these  assaults  Hancock  lost  about  three  thousand  men. 

>iiiiili*>  runimantl  and  the  Sixth  Corps  were  heavily  engaged  at  tlu*  «fflf 

»ii«M'.   ari'l  on  ih<'  extreme  ritrht,  Wilson's  cavalry  had  a  sharp  fijrJit  wi^h 

M;iMi|;ion%,   without    any    decisive   results.      But  Warren's  coq»s  was  too 

t    i4  h<l<d  to  allow  him  to  do  more  than  to  hold  his  line  intact,  while  Burn- 

.  I«   hi'iu  .'III  two  divi^i^^ns  of  the  Ninth  to  bear  upon  the  left  of  I-ee'*  liw* 

I  ,,i   I        IK-    jmilv   eniraired,   and  would   doubtless   have   vanquishetl  thctf 

.  ;    .,    ,ii<  .  on   that    part   of  the  lield,  had  not  the  assault  quickly  i*ca«<l 

,    ...  '   i|.<    (mnt.     Till'  battle  had  been  ''(juick,  shaq>,  and  decisive."   The 

.  ..,,,  .1    I.  id  iM-en  repulsed,  at  nearly  every  jjoint,  with  great  slautrhter.    I* 

,  ,     ,    uiii.-ii'd   that    within  twenty  minutes  after  the  struggle  began,  ten 
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thousand  Union  m*n  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field,  while  the  Confeder- 
ates, ehi/itered  by  their  works,  had  not  lost  morQ  than  one  thousand. 

A  consciousness  now  j>ervadcd  the  mind  of  every  eoldiur  tliat  further 
attempts  to  force  the  Confederate  lines  would  be  UHcless;  and  upon  this 
impression  they  acted  with  marvelous  unanimity,  when,  some  hours  later, 
General  Meade  sent  orders  to  each  corps  commander  to  again  attacli,  with- 
out regard  to  the  doings  of  other  corps.  The  whole  army,  as  if  controlled 
by  a  single  will,  refiisfd  to  stir!  And  so,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  atlenioon,  the 
Battle  of  Cooi.  Akbor  was  ended  in  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the  Nationals, 
but  of  nothing  else,  for  they  held  their  position  firmly,  with  all  their  muni- 
tions of  war, ' 

Grant  now  resolved  to  transfur  his  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
and  by  this  grand  flaiilt  movement,  to  cut  off  the  chief  sources  of  supplies  of  men 


mnd  provisions  for  Lee's  army  from  the  t^outh  and  southwcNt,  and  compel  its 
surrender.  His  prime  object,  as  wc  have  observed,  had  been  the  destruction 
of  that  army,  hy  capture  or  dispersion.     He  had  hoped  to  accomplisli  that 
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(ihjc'ct  iiortlj  <»f  Kichmoinl,  but  liml  f:iile<l  to  do  so.  lie  was  (lisay)|K)intoiL 
Imt  not.  (lislu*:irtriKMl,  by  bis  iaibiro  ami  liis  eiiorinous  losses,  which  were  to 
Lr(»'s  IIS  tlirct'  to  «)iir;'  :iinl  be  phmvimUmI  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  jxtssiblf,  the 
ivinaimb'r  ot*  bis  orii^inal  dcsiirn.*  He  ba<l  seriously  crij^pliMl  his  ailversanr, 
wlio  bu-ketl  means  ibr  recuperation,  and  be  now  detoriniiiod  to  ^starve  him 
into  submission.  Ilaviuijc  considered  all  tbe  oontini:^eiicit»s  iiu:i«liMit  ti.»  the 
bold  movement  of  tlirt)wiriLj  bis  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  •Tamos,  be  fL-anJ 
no  mis(*}iief  tVom  it,  bnt  anticipated  much  benefit. 

On  the  dav  at\er  tbe  battle,  (irant  caused  srnxbt  intronchmonts  tn  l)e 
thrown  up  in   tVont   of  liis  line,  and  that  ni^bt  the  Confoilorates  ni.i»lt'  i 
furious  a»»sanh  on  that   front,  but  were  cpiickly  rejudsed  at  evory  point.    On 
the  f^iIlowiiiLT  day  an  assault  was  made  on  tbe  National  left.  (Smyth's  brijaJe 
4if  Hancock's  corps),  with  tbe  same  result.     Meanwhile  the  army,  prcpara- 
torv  to  its  marth  to  tin*  .lames,  wa<  u:radually  moved  tinvanl  the  left  br 
the  witlulrawal  of  corps  in  that  direction;  ami  on   the  niirlit  of 
ilic  Oth,'  a  sharp  but    ujisuccessful  assaidt  was   made  iii»i>ii  ihf 
ri'dil.   then    held   bv    I)urn>»i«le.      On    tbe    f<»llowinij   moniinir    theiv  was  % 
biifl'  armi*.ticc,  ibr  the  purpoM*  of  jjfatberini;  up  the  deatl  hetwwn  the  two 
hnc^,   which   had   lain  there  tour  days;    and  l>efoiv  nii^ht   (Jrant's  line  was 
rxtciiili'd    to    ihr   C'bickalKUuiny,   an«l  Sheridan   Avas   dispateliod,  Ari:h  two 
dixi-^ioiis   ff  ca\alrv,  to  m<)re  cllecluallv  destroy  the  railwavs   in  Lev's  nir. 
Mild  rcinhr  \Va'«hin'_jtt»n  mt>re  s<'<*ure. '     He  struck  and  hn  ike  the  liii"hm'»ivJ 
Mild  I'rcdri  i.  k-biir.::  ri>ad  at  Cbesterlield  Station,  and  then,  pushin;;  acnKsthe 
iippi  r  IiKiiuliis  of  the  North  Anna,  smote  tbe  Viririnia  Cent  ml  railway  at  T\ 
\  ih'iii'  I  M.I  lion,  w  Imtc  he  expected  the  co-o])eration  t»f  General  Hunter.     Thif 
li  id*  I ,  '•  I  w  •■  l»a\  c  sci-n,^  was  at  Staunton,  and  Sheridan  Avas  left  to  deal,  alone, 
i^  ii  h  I  III    •  ii  hi'i  iii'X  ( 'on federates  on  the  railway.    At  Trevilian's  lie  oa«.'ouatopp«l 
.iM  I  1 1 'III  id  "iiiiii'  hoi-scmen  under  Hampton,  and  then  destroyed  the  n>adalTX]o«C 
i  .  1    .11  j.  .1  i  'iHirl  lloiisi',  where  he  Ava?*  attackeilbva  nuieb  larixer  fiin-e.    After* 
,  ,..!•    I.  hi-  \\:\i  compcllcil  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Tivvilian's,  where  he  l^uijht 

.;hiii.ii  V  battle,  an<l  then  withdrew.     He  swept  an>nnd,  by  Sj>ottsylvanij 

•    MM  I  I  |ini.-«'  anil  (luiney's  Station,  to  AVhite  House,  and  rejcdned  Grant'sannr, 
)..!   hi  .'  I't«l  iJminLj  bis  mid  over  seven  hundred  men,  and  ca]>tured  nearly  fonr 


'   I  I,    •  II lit!    Ill"'*  of  iiH-ii  in  IhiN  cainiKUL'n.  fnitii  tho  -iiU  of  M.ir  tn  tho  13th  <if  .Tiini>,  when  Ihi'  TisH-p*  ff" 

I  .1  I .-.-.  ilif  .liiiiH-it  Kivi-r,  wuH  iil'Oiit  ('i4i.(N:ii.  \%hili'  that  nf  ttie  ('onfi-<li'rati-»  MaA   not  nmrc  than  AMI 

.-,    i..i.,i.,   .-I  ill  INI  III  III-   Mr.  Swini«in.  in  hi-*  ("iiMjMiiijuM  itf  t?ie  Army  of  iht  VoU»ua*\  yA'z*^  431.  Idi*  •> 
|..    ,  .:  i„  11,1   Iriirli!*  nntl  :ilti-n<1:iiil  inovotnriits.  n'>  fitllows:  IVitlloK  of  tho  WiM<>riicii!«,  *J9.-lln:  nf  S|iiitt$rliaem 

I    „,.i  II lii.'i;!  ;  of  ltii>  North  Ann:!,  l.(V>T:  :iii<I  (ifCtNiI  ArlNir,  l^lTi:).    Total,  r4^'il.     Ti>  tfai»  niiirhrrmtf 

I .  .,  1.1.  .|  iIm    I ><  in  till*  Ninth  CiirpH  (Tinrn>i<U-'>.  whirh,  until  the  Ihittlo  of  Oml  ArUir,  wa*  iruh-fviiilrflli/ 

i\.  ...|    III!  ii'l).  I -iMiinti  (I  :it  .'•.<Hm,  iii:ik.i>  tht>  L'rand  totiil  ulnMit  OiMNH).    The  hw*  in  oflircr*  wa*  aI— utS.M 

•     '.| .    Ml  :i.  Irniii    till-   ^talt.  h:iil  \wkw  to  bi'ut    ]^'«-'h  nriny  ii«»nh  «if  IMchmoiul,  If  |rii«.MliIc.    Tfafk  J&< 

.i     If.,  Ill/  liii  Imri  of  ruinuiunicalion  n«)rth  of  the  •laiiu-^  lkivi>r.  to  tnin^for  the  nniiy  tn  tho  (k>iith  fiilts^ 

I.  ,  J.  /•   1^1  in  Uiiliiiioiiil.  or  foUow  him  tioiith,  if  he  i«ho.ihl  n-troAt.     Aft4'r  tlio  baltk'  uf  The  Wihh'rnri^ii"' 

;  ,.i  ii..ii  ilii-  int-iiiv  «li'iMH«l  It  of  till*  llr^t  iinp«irt'in«'i'  ti»  run  n«»  rl*k»  with  the  army  ho  thon  lw«l.    Ili-:*^ 

■  '.II  III!   •!.  f.  ii">i\i-.  I"hiii«l  linaMtuirks*.  or  fi-i-My  cm  tiif  olTi  nsive  iininc«llato)y  In  front  nf  l!ii'in,ftD«l«'"** 

■  1  f  |.iii  I .  >i<-  niiiM  «-:i»ily  n-tiiv  ht-tiind  thi-iii.     Without  a  irre-.iter  sarrinco  of  \\'y\  tlK-n.  i!:3N  I  "^ 

■    ill  luiiiil  ii'ii  iH-Mct'omiilis-hi-.l  ih.it  I  limi  «If>L'nfil  north  of  Ulohmond." — Rijtori  vf  lU*iif*^'^ 

,1  I         i,,,n,t  nfthi'  AnnitH  of  thf  f'//<7<(/ .*7i//f*— lsr,t-*r,o,  .July  22, 1SC5. 

!  I.  iiiiiii  iiJuM  til  tr:ii»t'ir  Ills  army  to  the  m»ii:)i  side  of  llie  Jamrs  River  MarUo<l  ihc  aiithiir{::««» 

.  |.  I*  Milt   !^'i>  iiiiL'ht  itiii!iti-nly  turn  l>:i«'k  ami  *k\ix'  that  city.    Grant  h.-iil  no  fi-:.r% 'T  lbs* 

I;,  if  ilii-  iiiiintry  Ulwfi-n  Lfi-'s  ^^l:ltt•■^l  <1  army  and  Wa^h^n5ton  was  thnmuchlr  rikiiaC*' 

I   1.  ill  I'l-i  iRi-oi-il  ovir  it:  and  )i:id  T.cf  nt;«-mpri-d  Mich  a  movement,  fi  rant  cmiM  hat*  frt*. 

I. III.      i.\  H.iyof  thi;  riitomar.  r>r  the  pntt^clion  of  tlie  Capita^  much  tooDtfr  than  Liv  <^^ 

.  ..  I' 
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hundred.     lie  inflictcnl  a  Iona  of  men  upon  \he  Conledcratefl  qtiitc  iHjun)  to  his 
owii.     Among  their  killed  was  the  active  (ifncral  Uosiicr. 

Grant  continued  moving  slowly  to  the  left,  nml  keeping  np  the  appear- 
'ance  of  an  intention  to  cross  the  Cliicknhoniiny  and  march  011  lUchmund, 
luitil  the  evening  of  the  I2th,'  when  I'very  thing  was  in  readi-  _ 
oesa  for  tho  army  to  move  to  the  Jamea.  White  House  was 
abandone<l  as  a  base  of  supiilioa;  the  rails  and  tics  of  the  York  llivir  i-ail- 
way  leading  from  it  to  IJifhmond  were  taken  np  and  sent  in  bargf.i  to  City 
Point,  and  tho  command  of  General  Smith  was  re-embarked  at  the  licud  i>f 
the  York,  and  sent  back  by  water  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  Then  the  Army 
.  of  the  Potomac  moved.  Warren's  corps,  preceded  by  Wilson's  cavalry, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Chiekahominy  at  Long  Bridge  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  made  demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  mask  the 
real  inovementa  of  the  army,  Hancock  followed  Wan-on  across  the  stream, 
and  marched  directly  to  Wilcox'a  Wharf,  on  tho  James,  below  Han-ison's 
Landing,  between  Charles  City  Conrt-House  and  Westover, '  where  he  waa 
ferried  across,  Wright  ami  Bumside  crossed  the  Chiekahominy  at  Jones's 
bridge,  lower  down ;  while  the  trains,  for  greater  safety,  took  a  route  still 
further  east,  and  crossed  at  Coles's  Ferry. 

Lee  diacovered  the  withdrawal  of  his  antagonist  from  his  front  on  the 
moniing  of  the  13th;  but  finding  Warren  across  the  Chlitkahominy,  and  on 
the  roail  leading  through  White  Oak  Swamp  to  Richmond,  he  concluded 
that  Grant  was  about  to  march  hy  that  route  upon  the  Confederate  capital. 
-With  this  impression,  he  retired  to  tho  fortifications  of  that  city,  while 
Grant's  army  was  making  a  rapid  jiniriiey  in  another  direction,     Warren 
quickly  followed  the  Nationals,  ami  on  the  night  of  the  14th,' 
a   pontoon    bridge,    more    than    two    thousand    feet    in    length, 
iras  thrown  across  the  Jamea  River,  at  Douthard's,*  a  little  below  Wilcox's, 
over  which  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  army 
had  [)assed  before  noon 
of  the  16th,  with  very 
little    molestation    by 
the    enemy,    and    waa 
moving  in  the  direction 
of  Petersburg.    Grant, 
meanwhile,   had  gone 
up  to  City  Point,  and 
there,  upon  the  beanti- 
fbl  eie(-ated  grounds  of 

Dr.  Eppes,  near  tho  junction  of  the  Appom.itox  and  the  James,  he  established 
lua  hcad-qnartera. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Butler  emleavored  to  do  Avhat  be  niiglit  in  furtherance 
of  Grant's  plans,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  he  sent  three  thousand  five  hundred 
infantry,  under  Gillmore,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  under  Kautz,  aij^ainst 
Petei-sburg.  At  the  same  time  two  gun-hoats  were  sent  up  the  Appomattox, 
to  co-operate  with  a  battery  in  bombarding  an  earthwork  a  little^  below 
Petersburs;,  called  Fort  Clinton.  These  combinations  were  well  arranjjed. 
The  troops  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Point  of  Rocks,  four  miles  above 
City  Point.  Gillmore  marched  up  the  turnpike,  while  Kautz  made  a  little 
circuit,  so  as  to  strike  the  city  from  the  soutli.  The  former  found  no  resist- 
ance  until  he  Avas  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Petersburg.  He  liad  easily 
driven  in  the  Confederate  skirmish  line;  but  at  the  outer  works  of  the 
defenses  of  Petersburg,  already  thrown  up,  he  first  halted,  and  then  fell 
back  to  his  camp,  with  the  impression  that  his  force  was  inadequate  for  the 
task  assigned  him.  Kautz,  meanwhile,  had  performed  his  part  of  the  drama. 
While  a  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  of  Petei-sburg  were  watching  Gill- 
more, he  dashed  hito  the  city  at  about  tlie  time  when  the  latter  fell  back, 
irhen  the  Confederates,  relieved  of  danger  from  the  infantry  column,  fell 
upon  Kautz  in  force,  and  drove  him  from  the  town  and  its  defenses. 

■.  Five  days  later,  the  attempt  to  capture  Petersburg  was  renewed.  When 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  its  f)assagc  of  the  James,  Grant  went  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  findincc  the  van  of  Lee's  armv,  under  A.  P.  Hill, 
already  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Fort  Darling,  and  ready  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  Beauregard,  he  directed  Butler  to  send  Genenil  Smith 
and  his  command  immediately  across  the  Appomattox,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Gillmore  and  Kautz,  make  anotlier  attempt  upon  Petersburg.  He  was 
BO  well  satisfied  that  such  attempt,  if  vigorously  made,  would  be  successful, 
that  he  looked  for  the  possession  of  that  city  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
within  the  space  of  three  days,  as  a  certainty. 

Smith  arrived  at  Bermuda   Hundred   on  the   niijht  of  the   14th.     His 
troops,  having  rested  on  the  transports,  were  fresh;  and  early  the 
i    next  morning,*  they  crossed  the  Appomattox  on  a  pontoon  bridge,    "  '^i"'^^'^' 
(     and   before  noon  were  in  front  of  the  defenses  of  Petersburg, 

northeastward  of  the  city.  The  troops  had  marched  in  three  columns. 
Kautz  had  kept  well  to  the  left,  and  threatened  the  defenses  of  the  Peters- 
barix  and  Norfolk  railwav.  Brooks  led  the  center,  and  Martindale  the  ric^ht. 
On  the  way  General  Hinks,  with  his  negro  brigade,  had  carried  advanced 
rifle-pits  and  captured  two  guns;  and  the  whole  column  was  inspirited  with 
the  expectation  of  a  quick  and  easy  victory.  But  this  exultation  was  dimin- 
ished when  a  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  stroncr  line  of 
works  on  their  front,  the  guns  of  which  swept  the  ditches  and  ravines,  which 
cut  a  broad  valley  in  various  directions,  over  which  the  Nationals  must  pass 
to  the  assault. 

General  Smith  ])aused.  He  did  not  then  know  hoAV  few  and  inferior  were 
the  soldici's  behind  the  works  he  was  facing,  and  it  was  nearly  sunset  before 
llis  cautious  prepai-ations  for  assault  were  completed.  Then  a  i)art  of  his 
troops,  under  Martindale,  Brooks,  and  Hinks,  forminix  a  heavy  skirmish  line, 
^Jpresscd  forward,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  drove  the  Confederates 
from  their  formidable  line  of  rifle-pits.  Pushing  on,  they  soon  captured  a 
powerful  salient,  four  redoubts,  and  a  connecthig  line  of  intrenchments  along 
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distance  of  two  ami  a  half  miles.  With  these  they  took  fifteen  giinji,  and 
made  three  hundred  men  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  two  divisions  of  Hancock's 
corps  liad  come  up  and  joined  Smith's  command/  when  the  united  force? 
were  ordered  to  rest  upon  their  arms  within  the  works  just  captured.  Smith 
thouijlrt  it  more  i)rudent  to  hold  wliat  he  had  obtained,  than  to  risk  all  by 
attempting  to  gain  more.*  So,  during  tlie  calm  hours  that  succeeded,  the 
nearly  full  moon  shining  brightly  until  past  midnight,  the  assailants  reposed, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  crossinjj  the  James  to  the  south 
front  oi'  Richmond,  and  troops  were  streaming  down  toward  Petersbui^  and 
into  the  lines  around  it.  There,  in  a  few  hours,  these  worked 
wonders,  and  on  the  following  morning*  there  was  a  startling 
apparition  of  a  new  line  of  works  around  the  city,  with  a  clond 
of  veterans  deployed  in  battle  order  l>ehind  theuv  The  prize  so  much  cov- 
eted by  Grant  was  lost.  Twenty-four  hours  before,  Petersburg  might  have 
been  easily  taken  ;^  now  it  defied  its  foes,  and  continued  to  do  so  daring  a 
most  distressinir  sieire  of  about  ten  months  from  that  time.  That  delav  of 
twelve  houi*s — whether  wise  or  unwise  let  the  reader  judge — \s'as  the  turning-- 
point in  the  campaign. 

And    now,  at   the  middle  of  June,  a  large   portion   of  the  Army  of 

Northern  Virginia  were  in  Petersburg,  and  within  the  lines  in  front  of  il, 

or  were  on  their  way  and  near  by:  and  that  eveninu*  the  greater 

'•June  16i  •  •   '     .  ^  .  ^ 

j)art  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  command  of  Smith  on 
its  right,  resting  on  the  Appomattox,  confronted  the  Confederates.    Grant 
had  gone  to  the  front  at  an  early  hour  that  day,  and  ascertaining  the  state 
of  affairs,  was  returning  to  City  Poii^.t,  when  he  met  General  Meade  on  the 
road,  and  directed  liini  to  post  his  army  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  wi 
o'clock  that  evening  oj)en  iire  on  the  Confederate  lines.     It  was  expeclM 
that   Hurnside  would  join   Smith  and  Hancock  by  that  time.     He  did  80. 
The  bombardment  Avas  opened  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  kept  up,  vitl:^ 
varying  intensity,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  result  of  the  fearfi^ 
combat  on  that  warm  June  night  was  a  general  advance  of  the  National  lin 
but  at  a  serious  cost  to  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Bnmside.     Bimey,  of  tli 
former,  stormed  aii<l  carried  the  ridije  on  its  front.     Burnside  could  makeia 
impression  during  the  night,  and  was  kept  at  bay  by  a  murderous  fire;  bc»"* 
at  dawn  General  Potter's  division  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  wotes 
in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  carried  them,  and  captured  four  guns  and  ibia*" 
hundred  prisonei*s.     His  division  was  at  once  relieved  by  General  T>edl»  *!• 


>  Between  five  ami  six  o'clock  in  the  .iftornoon,  Hancock,  then  pressing  forwanl  with  bis  column  fron^^*" 
mill  Point  t«»>var«l  a  designated  B|K>t  in  front  of  retersburs.  received  orders  from  Grant  to  hasten  to  ih* •'■•^ 
once  of  Smltlj.     Tli»'  divisions  of  Birney  and  Gibbon  were  then  in  advance,  and  these  were  pushed  ft****  ^ 
Smith's  |>o>itinn.     Hancock.  >vho  was  lilarned  l>y  soino  f«>r  Kinzr  yet  on  his  march  so  late  in  the  day, pletdfl"**^ 
fact  that  he  IkhI  been  misled  by  an  incorrect  maji.  and  stated  that  the  onler  fn»m  General  Grant,  toa»l«tSn4t«*- 
wa»  the  first  intimation  ho  ha<l  received  of  an  intended  attack  on  IVtersburar  that  day. 

^  Genenil  Smith,  in  his  lit^port  of  Ojternimn^  h^fore  Petersburg^  says  thit  he  was  aware  of  the  er«^"^ 
of  the  James  by  I^.'e's  army  that  nijjhl.  lie  deeme<1  iL,  he  said,  "wiser  to  hold  what  we  hail,  than,hy  alttmH*? 
t<»  roach  the  bridires  [that  s[>aiii)od  the  Appomattox  at  the  city],  to  lose  what  we  had  gained,  and  have  the  W^ 
meet  with  a  <lisiister."'  "Heavy  darkness  was  np«>n  uV  ho  said,  "and  the  troops  were  placed  so  as  toi«oetpij 
the  rommandin<;  positions  and  wait  for  daylicht" 

'  In  his  rei»ort.  written  more  than  a  year  afterwanl.  General  Gnint  »;ild,  in  speaking  of  Uiese  operattrtis  «l 
General  Smith  :  "  Between  the  lines  thns  cnjittired  and  Petorsbnrir,  there  were  no  other  works, and  there  w»«» 
evidence  that  the  enemy  had  re-enforr<'d  Petersbtirsr  with  a  si ncle  brigade  (h>m  any  soiirt^.  Th«  nlfhl^'* 
clear,  the  mo<»n  shining  briu:l»tly,  and  f.ivomblc  to  further  oiK'rations.'* 
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which  advanced  to  witliin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  and  held  a  position 
from  which  shells  could  be  thrown  into  the  town.  This -menacing  projection 
of  Burnside's  line  was  furiously  attacked  that  night,  and  the  National  troops 
•  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  other  points  they  were  i-epnlsed. 
Their  loss  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Confederates. 

The  danger  threatening  the  Petersburg  lines  having  drawn  a  large  ])ortion 
of  the  troops  from  Butler's  front,  that  officer  sent  out  General 
Terry  on  the  same  day,"  to  force  Beauregard's  lines,  and  destroy     **\"«|^^^' 
and  hold,  if  possible,  the  railway  in  that  vicinity.     Terry  easily 
passed  through  those  lines,  and  reached  the  road  without  much  opposition,  and 
wafe  proceeding  to  destroy  the  track,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Pickett's  divi- 
sion of  Longstreet's  corps,  then  on  its  way  from  the  Virginia  capital  to  the 
beleaguered  city.'     Smith's  coq)s  (Eighteenth)  having  been  relieved  by  the 
Sixth,  was  sent  by  Grant  to  aid  Butler,  in  the  event  of  an  exigency  such  as 
had  now  occurred ;  but  it  arrived  too  late  to  assist  Terry,  and  the  latter, 
afler  a  sharp  engagement,  was  driven  back  to  the  defenses  of  Bermuda 
Hundreil,  when  the  Confederate  works  in  front  of  them  were  at  once  heavily 
garrisoned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IVth,  the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps  renewed  the 
attack  upon  the  works  before  Petersburg,  when  the  hill  upon  which  Fort 
Steadman  was  afterward  built,  was  carried  and  held  by  the  former  corps. 
Another  attack  was  made  by  the  Ninth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle 
that  ensued  continued  until  night,  with  great  slaughter,  in  which  Barlow's 
division  suffered  most  severely.  Crawibrd  was  sent  to  Burnside's  support. 
He  became  entangled  in  the  ravines,  and  could  do  but  little.  He  penetrated 
the  Confederate  lines,  however,  and  brought  aAvay  a  number  of  prisonei*s. 
Several  times  during  the  day,  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  recapture  what  the  Nationals  had  seized,  and  that  night  a  heavy 
Ibrce  drove  back  the  Ninth  Corps. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  much  of  Lee's  army  yet  remained  near 
lliehmond,  and  hoping  to  capture  Petersburg  before  that  army  should  all  be 
upon  his  front.  Grant  ordered  a  general  assault  along  the  entire  chain  of 
works  before  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.*  At  dawn  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  their  broken  and  imperiled  line  at 
their  front,  and  had  taken  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  an  inner  line, 
which  had  been  constructed  with  the  best  engineering  skill  (and  none  was 
better)  that  Lee  could  command.  This  change  compelled  Grant  to  readjust 
his  own  lines  for  attack,  which  delayed  an  advance  nnt\\  afternoon.  The 
attack  which  followed  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Nationals,  who  were 
repulsed  at  every  point.  Only  Martindale's  division  gained  any  success. 
That  carried  the  Confederate  skirmish  line  on  its  front,  and  made  a  few 
pri8onei*s. 


'  lo  co-operation  with  Pickett's  movement  was  a  noval  demonstration  hy  the  Confmleratt'S,  who  sent  thi*ec 

.JfOB-dnd  steamers  down  the  James  KiviT  frmn  Drewry's  Bluff,  t«»  Dutch  0;i|s  hopiiiz  tu  divert  the  attention 

^  Admiral  Lee  fW>m  the  attaci;  that  mii;ht  he  made  ujMm  Duller  if  he  should  attempt  ti>  inU'rferc  with  the 

ysMo^e  of  the  troops  to  I'etersburi: :  also  with  .1  hope  of  damu^nsr  the  National  squadron.    But  they  effected 

aothlo^,  and  were  easily  dri%'en  hack. 

•The  National  line  was  then  formed  as  fidlows:  The  division  of  General  Marti ndole,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Oorpti  whleh  bad  heen  left  b<'fure  Peter!«bursr  when  Smith  withdrew  to  the  Peninsnhi,  occupied  the  right,  and 
Ike  Une  was  e\u>nded  to  the  left  by  the  Sixth.  Second,  Ninth,  and  Fifth  Corpa,  in  the  order  named. 
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Aihl  now.  alior  a  loss  of  nearly  tfii  thousand  mon,  further  attempts  to 

take  tho  C'onkMUrau*  linos  by  storm  were  abandoned  for   awhile,     h  wa* 

eiiiUiit   t-*  ilu'  l.iiuunant-General  that  the  bulk  of  lice's  annv  wa^  Whind 

tlui'.i.  :i!.'i   hr   i»ri|'a:vd  t'or  a  ivirular  siege  of  them.     He    at   oiieo  Ix^ao 

i:',:'.\::i  :.'.!; J.  a:i'i  T-^  ixii-n*!  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the  Petorsbun'  ami 

Wi'.-i,'.'.  T-ailv^riv.  whicii  i;e  desinnl  to  seize,  and  thus  envelop  Petersluirs 

w  ;:':.  '•  >  arv/.y.    The  eoi-j»s  of  llaneock*  and  Wriijht  were  inovtJ' 

".  '       >:o:.".::.:  y  :.,.  liio  litt,  fur  the  purpose  of  ttirnin«r  the  Confederal* 

-./'.::  1  •;:  u-vii  liio  I'i'rnur,  moving  in  the  advaiico,  reacheil  the 

.\-  ......v.  :  ".v'k  -  :» 1,    -tTwvtn  the  NoHnlk  and  AVeldim   railway**,  it  wa* 

••.■..:      .    .•  V    ■'■.'•.  ^.iTv  :'.-rv-v.  :\iA  ]iu>iied  back  to  a  position   where  it  cnn- 

.•.:.•".  -.*  ■".  :\v   Vitih  Corps.     ()u  the  following  moniinir*  Wn 

-■  -^   V         *  ;.'.  1  Sixth!  adxaneeil  together,  and  weii;  nianeuver- 

^  ••     x-.  •.    .  \  ..  .iivi-i-.n  ff  the  eonimand  of  A.  P.  Hill,  wliohaJ 

.N\      V.'.  ....«•.-.   v.  •*. t::ient<  of  the  Nationals,  suddenly  projectd 

.^       «.     •  .'      "*   •-   ■    .     .  iv:!.vy*<  oMnTnand>.  and  in  rapid  succession  struck 
.    .    *      v^  >      ^    '*  i»ar*."W.  Mon.  and  Gibhfin,  rollin*^  them  iiji  and 

v  ..»•;.!■<>.     Wright's  eorj»s  was  considerably  sh*K'kw 

.  ^.        •....'.  I'V  :i;iM!iLtr  of  Hill's  divisions.      ]$oth  cor|»s  s<v>a 

■  ■:,  ::  i  a  rioivt  aitark  on  the  briirade  of  the  eyer-'»allani 
■^       V  ■.>.-■  ■  d,  uas  niiul>ed.     Meade  eanie  np  :it  about  that 

*     ..   ^  ;:  ^t   'ii  iMiiiTH']  both  corjis  to  a<lvance  and  retake  vhat 
'.i."\  u!{^i!j«|'orie«l.  siiddi'nly  with-lrew.  carry  in'*"  with  liin 
'    .         ■  ■  \^:  fsi'-oiu  r>.     Nearly  all  the  li.i>t  'jn-unid  was  recoyemL 
v%'  j:  rtioniing  the  Secoinl  and  Sixth  Corps  again  advftDccd. 
•  v,    -»■      *•  \ViM.»n  n»ail  without  nnich  op]M>sitioii:  but  three  regimeitt 
.,    %,         ;i   -.v-asvely   brgun   the  destruetion  of  the  track,  when  tkf 
..     .,    X    iu  '^    aiMeketl  by  a  ]):irt  of  UWVn  eorps,  and  were  drirai  kit 
•.•  ;'i  !ine  with  the  loss  i)f  many  of  their  nnmlKT  made  piiiOBen 
.    w  ,  .■.:!  'vvid  had  noAv  ]»een  reacheil;  but  the  result  of  the  moTMiMilf 
,    i    u  »^  Julie  nn>re  than  an  extensicMi  of  the  Union  line  to  the  left^aSi 

t's'ui  lour  thousand  men,  chiefly  made  captives. 
\i..*  iw'Mle.  a  eavalry  expedition,  eight  thousand  strong,  under  GeaettH^ 
\  .         ;  I.I  W  iUon,  had  been  sent  out  to  operate  upon  the  railways  leadiaf 
.^^  iid    iVom    Petersburg.     The    latter   Avas   in   chief  command.    Ther 
.,.x,d   ihr   railway   buildings  at   IJeams's  Station,  ten   miles  south  of 
j\,v.   |.uii'.:iiid   the  track   fi>r  a  long  distance,  and  then  ]mshed  on  !<»  tk 
•».Miil«  i«h-   i.iilway   at    Fonl's  Station,  fifteen   miles   from    Petersbunr.  an-i 
,\,    u»'\«.l  It  t«»  Nottaway  Station,  over  a  space  of  twenty-two  miles.    Tbeff 
,t„^    imi'lii   and  defeated  a  brigade  i>f  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  rtv- 
.di^.  uMtli'i    l"'il/.lingh  Lee.     Kautz  then  ]Mish(Hl  <m  to  Burke's  Sl:aion,  a» 
(li,    )iiiM  iiMii  i»r  the  Soutlisidt?  and   Danville  railways,  tore  up  Ixuh  n^^ 
,,ii.l    |.ii.  hiMv.   ^outhward   along   the   latter,   Avas  joined  by  Wilson  at  M(^ 
hirrin  Station/     The  iniited  forces  then  destroyetl  the  roaii  l^ 
I  hi-  Staunton  Kiver,  wIkmi  the  rapid  gathering  of  tbeamH'<land 
iitiiiiiih  <l   MMii   in  that  region  caused  them  to  turn  back.     They  were  cmn- 


'3 
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pelleil  to  fight  their  way  to  Reams'it  Station,  on  the  Welilou  )-oail,  whidi 
tliey  exptctt'd  to  find  in  the  jiosisossion  of  the  Nationals.  On  the  contrary, 
die  cavaliy  of  Hampton,  and  infantry  under  Itlahonc  and  Finnegan  were 
there  in  great  strength.  In  attempting  to  force  their  lines,  Wilson  and 
Kaiitz  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  with  diffienlty  they  made  their 
wav  back  to  the  armv  before  Petersburg,  with  the  men  and  horses  of  their 
torribiy  shattered  columns  nearly  exhausted.'  No  other  raid  in  the  rear  of 
the  Confederates  was  umlei-taken  for  several  months  after  the  return  of  this 
one.  It  was  too  dangerous  and  exi>enaive  a  service,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  made  profitable. 

And  now,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  two  months,  botli  armies  were 
willing  to  have  a  little  repose,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  active  operations 
of  the  campaign,  excepting  what  pertained  to  intrenching.  The  Union 
army  thus  Investing  Petersburg,  at  which  point  Itiehmond,  twenty  miles 
.distant,  was  bent  defended,  had  lost,  within  eight  or  nine  weeks,  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  mca     lie-enforcements  had  kept  np  its  numbers,  but  not  the 


lality  of  lis  materials.     Many  veterans  remained;  but  a  vast  portion  of  the 

,y  was  composed,  if  not  of  entirely  raw  troops,  of  those  who  had  been 

lacked  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  early 


•\m  disciplined,  and  in  a  great  degre 


ltd  num.  U'Sidri  Itu  wuundor],  13  euni.  and  SD  nc.ru.  WUuB 
vturxm  TSO  anil  1.0>»  inrn.  Oranl  hKL  In  hii  irpiirt.  tbat  ItaL- 
iIhUhI  tar  Ihe  Imki  wi  luiUlnFil.''  Thv  nlJcn  dritnijcrt  alKKit 
111  hlncbSTnlDi  shopK  At  Rnnii'i  Stnllim.  nl-nnt  I.IKIO  ni-srivi. 
ir  Ibc  i  imulon,-  nnil  rollotHm  iliii  Unl'in  cuvnlir.  w.-rf  m\-f'm-A 
ri'p..rlDil,  wen  alouehUivil  wUl.miL  rivkj.  md  Ilic  nriialnilur 

•n  bridsc  at  Dcrp  Bottom,  wUh  BdUh'i  llttla  dl(|iatch->tcuiHr, 
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distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  With  these  they  took  fifteen  giin!»,  and 
inailo  three  hundre<l  men  prisoners.  Meanwhile,  two  divisions  of  Hancock'^ 
corps  had  come  up  and  joined  Smith's  command,'  when  the  united  forces 
were  ordere<l  to  rest  upon  their  arms  witliin  the  works  just  captured.  Smith 
thouglrt  it  more  prudent  to  hold  what  he  had  obtained,  than  to  risk  all  by 
attempting  to  gain  more.'  So,  during  the  calm,  hours  that  succeeded,  the 
nearly  full  moon  shining  brightly  until  past  midnight,  the  assailants  reposed, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  crossing  the  James  to  the  south 
front  of  Richmond,  and  troops  were  streaming  down  toward  Petersburg  and 

into  the  lines  around  it.     There,  in  a  few  hours,  these  worked 
*'^T^^^'     wonders,  and  on  the  following  morning*  there  was  a  startling 

apparition  of  a  new  line  of  works  around  the  city,  with  a  cloud 
of  veterans  deployed  in  battle  order  behind  thein^  The  prize  so  much  cov- 
eted bv  Grant  was  lost.  Twentv-four  hours  before,  Petersburg  misrht  have 
been  easily  taken  ;^  now  it  defied  its  foes,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  a 
most  distressincr  siejxe  of  about  ten  months  from  that  time.  Tliat  delav  of 
twelve  hours — whether  wise  or  unwise  let  the  reader  judge — ^^^'as  the  turning- 
point  in  the  campaign. 

And   now,  at   the  middle  of  June,  a  large   portion   of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Viririnia  were  in  Petei-sburs;,  and  within  the  lines  in  front  of  h, 

or  were  on  their  wav  and  near  bv;  and  that  evening*  the  ffreater 

^  June  16t  "  •  . 

])art  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  command  of  Smith  on 
its  right,  resting  on  the  Ai)pomattox,  confronted  the  Confederates.    Grant 
had  sjone  to  the  front  at  an  earlv  hour  that  dav,  and  ascertaininsr  the  state 
of  affairs,  was  returniuij  to  Citv  Point,  when  he  met  General  Meade  on  the 
road,  and  directed  him  to  post  his  army  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  sii 
o'clock  that  evening  open  iire  on  the  Confederate  lines.     It  was  expected, 
that  l>urnside  would  join   Smith  and  Hancock  by  that  time.     He  did  sow 
The  bombardment  was  opened  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was  kept  up,  witka 
varying  intensity,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  result  of  the  fearfia.! 
combat  on  that  warm  June  niirht  was  a  ureneral  advance  of  the  National  line^-:, 
l)ut  at  a  serious  cost  to  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Burnside.     Bimey,  of  tn^ 
former,  stormed  and  carried  the  ridge  on  its  front.     Burnside  could  niakem<> 
impression  during  the  night,  and  was  kept  at  bay  by  a  murderous  fire;  !«*• 
at  dawn  General  Potter's  division  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  worfci^ 
in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  carried  them,  and  captured  four  guns  and  fo*** 
hundred  prisoners.     His  division  was  at  once  relieved  by  General  Ledlie  -  -» 


'  Between  five  an«l  six  o'clock  in  the  .iftornoon,  Hancock,  then  pressing  forward  with  his  column  from  "»■  ^  ^ 
mill  Polut  toward  a  designated  »[M)t  in  front  of  Petersburg,  received  orders  from  Graut  to  hasten  to  tb*»*^ 
ance  of  Smith.     Tbo  divisions  of  Birney  and  Gibbon  were  then  in  advance,  and  these  were  pushed  f»r««" 
Smith's  posiiidM.     Hancock,  who  wn*  hlarned  liy  famw  for  Ininir  J'^'t  on  hi*  march  so  late  in  the  dav,  plrtWL 
fact  that  lie  lia»l  l>een  misled  by  an  lncorn*ct  maji.  and  stated  that  the  onler  fnmi  General  Grant,  to  S»i*t ?«■'*'' 
was  the  first  intimation  he  hail  received  of  an  intended  attack  on  Petersburg  that  day. 

'  Geni'ral  Smith,  in  liis  lieport  of  Opfratifm  f/efor^  PeUritOurg,  Niys  thnt  he  was  aw.ireof  tb«fr«»^ 
of  the  James  by  Ix-e's  army  that  ni^lit     lie  ileenjed  it,  he  mUI,  "wiser  to  hold  what  we  had,  than, by attrBp'* 
t<i  reach  the  bridire*  [that  spanned  the  Appomattox  at  the  city],  to  U»«e  what  m'c  had  jniined,  and  have  ihc'*'*^ 


meet  with  a  disaster."    "Heavy  darkness  was  npon  us"  ho  said,  "and  the  troops  were  plareil  so  a> 


ti» 


pceaP/ 


the  eommandin*.:  positions  and  wait  for  daylisrht"  ^ 

'  In  his  re[H>rt.  written  more  than  a  year  afterward.  General  Grant  s;ild,  in  Speaking  of  these  opcrstl'** 
General  Smith:  "  Between  the  lines  thus  capttire«l  and  Pelorsbnrir,  there  were  no  other  works,  and  tbei*""*^ 
evidence  that  the  enemy  had  re-enfon*e<l  Petersbur:?  with  a  sinirle  brigade  firom  any  source.    The  nlfht 
clear,  the  moon  shinin*^  briirhlly,  and  f..vomble  to  further  oiK-rations.** 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

I 

OF  MARYLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— OPERATIONS  BEFORE  PETERSBURG  AND 

IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

T  has  been  observed  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  feared 
a   visit   from    Lee's   troops  when   the '  Amiy   of  the   Potomac 
I     should  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River.*     At 
about  the  time  we  are  considering — the  midsunmier  of  1864 — 
s     these  fears  were  realized.     Finding  the  pressure  of  liis  antago- 
nist very  severe,  and  the  dangere  to  his  amiy  at  and  around 
Richmond  hourly  increasing,  Lee  souglit  to  avert   impending 
by  diverting  so  much  of  the  L^nion  army  to  some  distant  point, 
actically  relieve  Petersburg  and  Richmond  of  siege.     That  con- 
i  point  of  diversion  was  the  National  Capital,  the  most  feasible 
^hich,  by  Confederate  troops,  seemed  to  be  by  the  Shenandoah  Yal- 
cross  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  taking  it  in  reverse.     Lee  eagerly 
an  opportunity  for  the  movement.     It  was  offered  when  Hunter 
I  before  Lynchburg  into  Western  Virginia,  with  an  exhausted  and 
irmy,*  and  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  door  opening  into 
I  at  naii>er's  Ferry,  guarded  only  by  a  moderate  force  under  Gene- 
posted  at  Martinsburg. 

ral  Early,  in  comman<l  of  troops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley, 
3ted  by  Lee  to  gather  to  his  own  all  the  troops  in  that  region,  and 
pidly  to  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  with  the  threefold 
appears,  of  drawing  National  troops  from  before  Petersburg,  pro- 
iipplies,  and  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington  City.     Early 
>beyed.     With  from  15,000  to  20,000  troops  of  all  arms,*  he  swept 
toAvn  the  Valley  toward  Williamsport.     Sigel,  too  weak 
the  avalanche,  fled"  into  3Iaryland,  with  a  heavy  loss  of     *  ^^^ 
id  General  Weber,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  re- 
Maryland  Heights.     Grant,  meanwhile,  had  directed  Hunter,  who 
1  on  the  Kanawha,  to  hasten  to  Harper's  Ferry  Avith  all  possible 
;  but  insuperable  obstacles  kept  him  back  until  it  Mas  too  late  to 
sential  service,  and  Early  found  no  troops  at  hand  to  oppose  his 
,  exce))t  a  few  in  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by  General 
'allace,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Baltimore. 
^  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  accompanied  by  Bradley  T. 
*  as  commander  c>f  a  bricjade,  and  a  notorious  tjuerrilla  leader  named 


»  Sve  nnto  3.  pa-e  "A2.  '  Sec  pnjw  816. 

»«ed  of  two  Infantry  corps,  nntUr  Brecklnri<lL'f  aiul  RcxU'is  a  dlvlAion  of  cavalry  iindor  Ilimiwiin,  and 
M  «»f  artillery.  «  Sw  \tago  416.  volume  I. 
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Army  of  tlie  l'otoni:ic,  wlieii  led  by  SrcClellau  and  Hooker.  It  was  rowio 
front  of  a  formidabli"  line  of  rtdann,  redoubta,  and  infantry  paropete,  wiih  it 
outer  ilefensi's  of  abutis,  stakes,  and  clievaux-de-frise,  constructed  by  skillfully- 
din'eled  labor.  Tiiis  Hne  iviis  nearly  forty  miles  in  lenglb,  extendini;  froiL 
tlie  left  bank  of  tlie  Apjiuinattox,  around  the  wcstoni  side  of  l*eter>I«^, 
and  i>o  on  to  and  EierosK  the  James,  to  tlie  north  eastern  Bide  of  RiehmuiHl 
To  nien.-tee  tliat  line,  .ind  to  keeji  tlie  defenders  within  It,  rcquirod  an  eqiullv 
extended  and  strong  line,  and  this  was  s|"eedily  provided.  lic-cnforccmcsti 
swelled  the  weakened  ranks  of  the  Nationals,  and  strong  M'orks  were  casl  op 
along  the  fitnit  of  the  whole  Confederate  lino,  from  the  'WcUlon  ri.>aJ  lul!if 
region  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  the  night  of  thc'JiHlnif  June,  Iliiller,  by  one  of  bis  prompt  inovcment% 
had  ihroivn  the  brigade  of  (lenend  Foster  acmsB  the  James  liivor  at  Dvp 
Itottom,  where  he  foiined  an  intrenched  cam));  and  ttils  post,  withkia 
miles  of  J'ichmond,  was  immediately  rotuiected  with  tlic  army  at  BoBifc 
Hundred  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  represented  in  the  ctigraving  on  tbc  pTMf&f 
page.  Theiv Smith's  (Eighteenth)  coqis  nas  transferred  to  Bemiuda llundnd, 
and  theneeforth  served  with  the  Army  of  the  James  a  greater  part  of  the  tin 
during  the  siege.  The  loilgment  of  Foster,  and  the  laying  of  the  jnuttxs 
bridge  at  Deep  liotlom,  provided  a  way  for  Grant  to  move  heavy  ducm 
quickly  lo  ihe  north  si.le  of  the  Jimies,  if  desin-d.  This  advantage" wmiw 
eeived  by  Lee,  who  met  it  by  luying  a  similar  bridge  .leross  the  river  H 
Drewry'fi  BhiiT,  by  whieli  he  eould  make  countervailing  movements.  Bj  Ik 
elose  of  July,  a  greater  jioiiion  of  that  wonderful  network  of  fortificationi  b 
fmnt  of  Petersburg,  whieli  commanded  the  admiration  of  visitors,  was  neirij 
comjileted,  and  the  IJcnteiiant-Gcnend  was  in  a  position  to  choose  hh  methtd 
of  warfare,  whether  by  a  direct  asanult,  the  slower  jirocess  of  a  regular  aega 
or  by  heavy  oiH-rations  on  the  flanks  of  the  Confederates. 
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I 

at;c&     These  were  now  in  hesyy  force  anil  in  battle  onler,  in  that  vicin- 

»r  when  Lee  discovered  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  Grant's 

ite  suspected  its  destination,  and  had  sent  the  whole  of  Longstreet's 

to  strengthen  his  own  riglit,  which  was  then  paitially  concealed  by 

•virooda. 

Jt-^veen  the  two  armies  was  a  broad,  ojk'ii,  jrcntly  undulating  fiehl,  and 
I  line  of  woods,  beyond  which,  and  in  front  of  the  thickei-  forest,  the 
■•lorates  had  lines  of  rifle  trenches.     Over  (his  ojh'II  field  the 
■rials  advanced*  at  four  o'clock,  with  gn'at  spirit,  the  vetei-      *'^  '■ 
f  Smith  seemingly  unmindful  of  their  fatigue,  and  in  the  face 
Oiurderous  fire,  quickly  ca|)turcd  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fii-st  line  of 
"^^^nches  and  about  six  hundred  n>en.     They  piishctl  on  aud  assailed  the 
*1    and  much  stronger  lino,  but  the  Confwierales  gallantly  held  it  until 
IVll   and    the   struggle   ceased.     In    these   desijci-ate  encounters,  the 
»>»iila  lost  full  two  thousand  men, 
•■•>oy  held  the  gi^onnd  they  bad 
'*-1,   aiul  bivoimcked  upon  it  that 
-»  jKirtly  in  the  shelter  of  the  tliin 
U  where  some  of  the  troops  cou- 
■ttid  rude  bnllet-proofs,  that  they 
»t     i-epose    in    safety.      But   they 
*l  little  o]>iMirtunity  even  for  rest, 
luring  the  night  the  Confederates 
e  desperate  efforts  to  retake  the 
rifle    trenches,  and   greatly    au- 
><1  the    troops    by   an    enfilading 
The   assailants  were    i-epulsed ; 
the  result  of  the  day's  work  on 
nart   of   the    Nationals    was   the 
occupation    of  Cool   Arbor,    which   commanded   the    voad   to  White 
>,  aud  was  th^  chosen  place  from  which  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
ahominy. 

at  night  Grant  onlered  important  but  dangerous  movements.     Han- 

aa  directed  to  move  from  the  right,  and  take  position  on  the  left  of 

th  Corps,  at  Coid  Arbor.     Warren  was  oi-dei-ed  to  extend  his  line  to 

,  from  Belhesda  Church,  so  .as  to  connect  with  Smith;  anil  IJuruside 

thdrawn  entirely  from  the  fi-ont  to  the  right  aud  rear  of  Warren. 

novements   were   neai'ly  all    accumjilished,  but    not    without   some 

ind  loss.     The  Confederates  observed  that  of  liurnside,  which  took 

the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  and  following  up  bis  covering  skirmishers, 

some  of  them.     Then  striking  Warren's  flank  they  took  four  bun- 

lis  men  jirisoners.     But  so  satisfactory  were  all  arrange- 

,t  night,'  that  Grant  and  Meade,  then  at  Cool  Arbor, 

d  to  attempt  to  Ibrce  the  passage  of  the  Chlckahomlny  the  next 

raiiii'l  Lee  loseek  shelter  within  the  fortifications  around  Itichmond. 

now  holding  almost  the  ])osition  of  I-ee  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's 

years  before,  anil  Lee  had  the  i)lace  of  JfcClellan  on  that  occasion. 
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Harry  Gilmor,'  botli  titter  Marjlaiid  ifbols,  who  now,  tts  the  choien  gniiki 
anil  nasUtants  of  the  chief  «f  the  invaders,  brought  war  with  all  its  homn 
to  the  doors  of  their  iieiglibors  and 

friends.    Early  pushed  on         -       ^'         -••:.;' 
*^*w.^      to HagcrstowH,'  wherehe 

levied  a  contribution  on  , 
the  inhabitants  of  $->0,000,  and  then 
swept  over  tlie  conntry  toward  the 
Pennsylvunia  line,  ])lundering  friend 
and  foe  alike  of  Jioiucb,  cattle,  provi- 
sions ami  nioni'v.' 

Valine  rumors  Iiad  reached  Gen^  - 
ml  Wallaoo,  at  Baltimore,  concerning 
the  perils  of  Sigel,  Tlien  eaiue  posi- 
tive information  of  t lie  passage  of  the 
Potoinait  l)y  the  Confederates,  and 
their  niiding  within  tlie  borders  of  General  Couch's  Departmcut ;  and  finith', 
on  tlie  5th  of  July,  he  was  informed  that  their  movements  indicated  n 
intcntioti  to  tnnrch  upon  Baltimore  or  Washington  in  heavy  column.  fiaJ- 
iug  his  De]>artnienl  thus  threatened,  Wallace  took  measures  for  checking  tk 
invaders  at  the  Monocacy  Itiver,  with  the  few  available  troo])S  under  bit 
lieneral  E.  B.  Tyler,  was  then  at  the  railway  bridge  over  ll* 
■illi  about  one  thousand  men,  and  thither  SVallaec  ha«Mirf, 


Monoc 


to  ascertain,  in  iierson,  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  that  dtrcelion.'  Wild 
nimors  were  afloat,  hut  no  reliable  infonnation  concerning  the  nomber  m 
tlie  whoi-eabonts  of  the  invaders  coiilil  lie  obtained.  Ho  prepared  for  iMf 
entergeiiey,  and  chose  a  c^iiimanding  position  on  the  cast  side  of  the  lb- 


■ll>cn 


nu  vlib^lf  In  lint  dihI  Ih 
I*  hardlf  I"  tH)  n      ' 


Hv«i,ru 


Iv  MniyliiHl  ftunlly.    lie  rnlfrrd  thr  riafMmtt  u 
jUlfy.  In  th.-  tiimirKT  oT  IHll.  an.l  tho  SrM  oT  Muf 
luD  Dmun'l.    Alter 


■I.111 


ntfcunni^itrU 


book  with  tbv  llilo  or  fhur  l><f n  U  Vw  SiMlr.  lliavirr 
ml  fsnllDUall!'  iuiplna  Ibr  nwltr  ulthJuaXtoal-UcuiHi 
which  Ik  iar>  lie  wi»  the  hem.    In  tb«  nhl  InU  Xlaiylsn 

anDTdliw III ■.■"ntginlHaiiry  wrllvn.  In  iilniuliiiniinnililrvuutlnireiiinlltliini;  uil,  oeninllii 
re»h>n  Itur  psar  210),  liu  wu  rli'*;ii  bj  Ovimnil  Sl'CiiuiliiBcl  nt  Itie  |wui«r  iwrtoo  tor  liumlnK 
Iwnhur^  In  IViiniylTanln.  For  a  flill  .iomhiiI  of  (In-  I'nniliii't  iit  tlili  ninn  .ini)  bla  rulliivm, 
H!i>tbi>iiaiTBllve<iriliehnmln!r<>filuil|>bcv.  by  Ibi' Rrviri'MII.  S.  Schvnck,  D.D..  wba  wui 

Srt  Y<irk.  >i»l  Matwhuxlt^  !.«  InHiii-  bi  nir.!  IL    Tlio  IVvikli-nt  eiUuO  fiv  liMO  tmm  [1fl»j]n^*< 

Sta.'nanilmh  iiiiil  Ill^b  SO 

.  Wulluw  otHimnl  nHBuuitd  nf  ibg  MUMIe  DFttirinviit  mnilrilnp  orDrlavan  Hia|a*' 
HI  thu  »l  'iT  Miurh.  ISiU.  Tlinl  IXjtinmriit  tm  Lhc^n  SHmlnrly  niBDto  frxm  dufrr,  aund'l 
iiili'niil.  iimI  Ibi-riilirrnuinbvrnrimlliihit'  lnini>ii  In  IL  an'i  cjinpiiHHl  rblctlr  nT  Huiin  Oaurfi  h*  Ok  I* 
■In-H  iby*' uim.  ilM  Iii4  muh  rund  UlH.  Tbiw  Koirehi.'fljr  "npliiTWl  In  nntaoning  lb»("n»»il** 
In  Uiirybml.  nnil  In  rD.iip<'nlliii[  wlih  lb«  trimju  In  thi.  nrpnrtinvDt  uf  Wnrhln^bin,  nnJw  CmnI  *•* 
In  i;niin1ln;f  tlic  taii  uflhe  Piilinniir  » Ihr  np  »  Piilnl  uT  ncH'k!. 

'  OriiFml  Wallirv  Irft  thoillnrtbin  -il  (hoalblninnii.-  I>iTnHmont  nl  hnH-qTisrlnit  with  I,lniin^-«^ 
Smni-I  a.  I.-iiriMim.  .\«l»liin!  Ailjntnn|.(l.'n<nl  awl  Oib-f  .rf-SWlT.   Fnriiiintflj,  Wiilher  ludaHlilHlibFn** 
Irupiv'^  Ibltliiii.KbinrBinli:!'  *ir  mlllisrv  HTvW.anil  thi'V  rFpflrtnl  riri>ni|it1rftr<lotv 
MiHTli.  win.«.lBnnH!irniinninnilnfIlifmrrl«nn.if  Rillliii.iiT.BBrtr.i        .-■  -  -     .   ' 
nn-iillini:  ••rdrn.  wot  luritnl  to  tub*  comDHinil  --f  ihu  vlrll  Binvt.    Thr 


MiiryliiniL  nn 


il  II.  R.  InHcvnnil.  tbni  liilM<* 
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nocacy  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  cover  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  crossing,  and  the  chief  h^hways  leading   to  the   menaced 
cities."     On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  all  of  his  effective  men  that  could  be 
spared  from  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Baltimore  from  tlic  north, 
which  the  Confederates  were  evidently  trying  to  seize,  were  gath- 
ered at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  under  Tyler.*     Tliat  night,*     'Joiye, 
Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Clendennin  to  go  out  toward  Middlc- 
%own  with  four  hundred  men,  in  search  of  positive  information  concerning 
the  Confederates.     He  marched  at  davliiyht,*  with  a  section  of 

^^  *  July  7. 

jtfazanders'  artillery,  and  at  that  village  he  encountered  a  thou- 

Mod  horseman,  under   Bradley  Johnson,  who   pushed  him  steadily  back 

'toward  Frederick  by  threatening  his  flanks.  Gilpin's  regiment,  with  one 
^n,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  were  sent  to  help  Clendennin ;  and  late  in 
the  aflernoon  there  was  a  sharp  fight  in  front  of  Frederick  with  artillery  and 
small-arms.  At  six  o'clock  Gil})in  charged  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  aware  of  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Capital, 

.  ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washington.     The  advance  division, 
under  General  Ricketts,  arrived  there  late  on  the  6th,'  and  were 

.sent  to  Baltimore  that  night,  with  ordei-s  to  push  on  to  the  Monocacy  River 

■  as  quickly  as  possible.     Informed  of  the  fact  that  veterans  were  coming, 

Wallace  ordered  Tyler  to  Frederick;  and  when,  at  dawn  on  the  8th,  a  por- 

'  4ion  of  Ricketts's  (First)  brigade,  under  Colonel  Henry,  reached  the  Monocacy, 

Ith^y,  too,  were  sent  to  join  Tyler.     At  that  time  the  wildest  rumoi*s  filled  the 

iAir  of  the  force  and  |X)sition  of  the  Confederates.  Wallace  was  soon  satisfied 
that  the  defense  of  Frederick  was  a  secondary  consideration,  for  news 
reached  him  that  the  invadei-s  were  pressing  toward  the  Washington  turn- 
pike in  heavy  column,  and  were  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Washington  City  was  their  chief  objective,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  without  sufficient  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  reported  strength 
*  of  the  invadei*s,  Wallace  detemiined  to  throw  his  little  army  across  their 
patK,  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  at  bay  until  succor  should  reach  the  Capital. 

;  8o  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  his  chosen  position  on  the 
Monocacy,  where  he  found  a  greater  portion  of  Ricketts's  division. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Wallace  made  dispositions  for  battle. 
His  right,  under  Tyler,  covered  the  railway  and  the  Baltimore  pike,  and 
Ricketts  held  the  Washington  i)ike,  on  the  lef\^^,  where  the  main  attack  was 

.  expected.     £ach  had  three  guns.     Colonel  Brown,  with  his  command  and 
,  the  mounted  infantry,  held  a  stone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  Tyler's 


,.  *  There,  within  the  ^pace  of  two  miloB  ftn<l  a  half,  converged  the  tnrnfilkcs  to  Baltimore  and  Washinsrton.  and 

,,|Im  Ohio  and  Baltimore  railroad;    and  there  was  the  iron  bridge  of  the  railway  u(Min  which  dei>endi>d  milrund 

..fMnmunication  with  Uari»er's  Ferry.    The  river  covered  the  entin>  front  of  tlie  position,  malting  it  very  strong. 

...TImU  position  waa  on  commanding  heights,  while  the  ground  on  tlic  other  »ido  u(  the  river  was  low.  # 

'  These  were  composed  of  the  Third  (Maryland)  Potomac  Ilomu  Bri2ra<le,  Colonel  Charles  Gilpin;  Eleventh 

llaiyland  Infantry,  Colonel  Landstreet;  seven  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  and  three  com- 

.   ftmU:*  of  the  One  Humlred  and  Fifty-ninth  Oiiio  Natiomd  Guard  under  Cohuiel  A.  L.  Brown;  Captain  Alexnn- 

^  dear's  (MaryUnd)  battery;  and  one  hundred  men  of  tl)u  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  ser^'ing  as  monnted 

.tofisntry,  under  Captains  S.  H.  Lieb  and  N.  S.  Allen.     In  addition  ti>  these.  Wallace  ha<l  the  serrices  of  Lienten- 

^t-Odonel  Clendennin^s  squadron  of  cavalry,  two  hundred  and  fifty  stronir.  and  four  companies  of  the  First 

(Ifarrland)  Potomac  Home  Brifirado.  ahnnt  tw*  hundnnl  In  number,  under  C^aptain  Brown.    Tlio  Eleventh  Mary- 

'  tand  and  all  the  Ohio  troops  were  "liundn  d  days'  meit" 
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riglit,  and  was  Wallaco'H  chief  dependence  in  the  2)rotection.  of  that  flanL 
Clendennin  and  his  cavalry  watched  the  lower  foi-ds,  and  skirmishers  were 
sent  out  some  distance  in  a<lvance  of  the  Monociicy  bridges.     At  a  Mock- 
house  near  the  railway  was  a  rude  eartliwork,  bearing  a  24-poundor  huwitur. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  Wallace's  little  force  to  resist  the  attack  of  what 
proved  to  he?  an  army  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  with  a  large  i>ark  of 
artillery,'  that  advanced  from  Frederick  at  eight  o'clock  ui  the 
*  1'sw  ^      mornin']:.''     Three  of  Kicketts's  i-egiments  were  yet  l>ehind,  bat 
were  expected  by  railway  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aflcnioon. 

Planting  his  Napoleon  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  beliind  his  skirmish  line 
as  he  advanced,  Early  opened  the  battle  at  about  nine  o'clock.  The  conteA 
rai>i<lly  grew  wanner  and  more  general  as  he  drew  near,  and  Brown  soon 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  position  at  the  stone  bridge.  At  the  same 
time  a  lar<;e  bodv  <»f  Confederates,  movincj  bv  their  riufht  out  of  ransre  of 
Kicketts's  truns,  forced  a  passa(i:e  of  the  ^lonocacv  at  a  fi>rd  on  liis  left,  ami 
at  half-past  ten  moved  u})on  him  in  battle  order.  Ricketts  changcil  front  to 
meet  the  attack,  his  right  resting  on  the  river;  but  in  so  doing  lie  exposed 
himself  to  an  enfiladini^  fire  from  Earlv's  «juus  across  the  stream;  and  » 
over-matched  was  he  in  numbers,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  soon  envelopeiL 
Perceiving  this,  the  watchful  "NValKice  sent,  iiret,  two  of  Tylers  guns  to 
Ricketts,  nnd  then  every  man  that  could  Iw  spared  from  other  points. 

The  invader's  first  line  nnule  a  iurious  charge,  and  was  quickly  throva 
back.     The  second  then  charged,  and  after  a, more  pi*otractod  struggle,  TO 
also  re])ulsed,  and  tied  to  the  woods  in  confusion.     So  groat  was  the  disparitj 
in  numbers,  that  Wallace  would  have  been  justified  in  reti-eating  at  that 
time,  and  could  easily  have  done  so;  but  his  desire  was  to  develop  the 
strength  of  the  invadei*s,  and  to  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as  pM«il»le. 
Expecting  Rickctts's  thix*c  fresh  regiments  at  one  o'clock,  nnd  belieTii^ 
that  with  them  he  might  maintain  his  }K>sition,  he  stood  fii^i  and  fooght 
despenitely  until  that  time  and  an  hour  beyond.     Then,  havin<)r  no  tidii^ 
of  the  approaching  troops,-  and  seeing  the  Confederates  issuing  from  tba 
woods  in  two  strong  columns  to  make  another  charge,  lie  reluctantly  ordered 
Ricketts  to  retreat  by  the  Baltimore  pike.     That  retreat  began  at  fouro^eM 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tyler  had  been  as  gallantly  fighting  the  foe  on  the 
right  of  the  National  line,  and  Bi^own  yet  |)os8esse<l  the  stone  bridge  which 
"Wallace  had  said  must  be  held  at  all  hazards  until  Ricketts  could  cross  onr 
to  the  Baltimore  pike.  This  position  was  now  of  vital  importance.  Tyler 
sent  Brown  all  of  his  i*eserves,  and  held  his  own  positicu  fii-mly,  though 
pressed  by  an  eager  and  vastly  superior  foe.  He  fought  on  with  the  greate* 
gallantry  until  Ricketts's  column  was  safe,  when  at  five  oVlock  Brown  «* 
compelled  to  abandon  the  bridiye,  and  retreated  down  the  Baltimore  pil» 


'  In  :i  iiM-mormilnm  i»f  fv«nt*  roiituoti'd  with  t]i«>sM>  nprrntionfi.  ffivon  tii  the  author  br  Gikmol 
W:ill:if.'o's  rlii(r.of-!*taff,  he  nvi'rti  iluit  an  ortlivr  of  Early's  staff,  after  the  bottle,  said  that  the  CoaMeratfi 
(nuarly  nil  of  whlrli  was  in  tlio  «'nj;a?onienf)  conMlstril  of  nUnxt  lfi,000  inflintn*,  02  pli^ces  of  artllkry.  on* 
l».«¥H>  of  tlif  l».«*t  oavalrv. 

'  "  At  om-  o'clock."  s;iys  Wallaco.  In  hi-*  report.  **tbt'  throe  M'-enrorclnjr  rwr^mentt  of  retemii*  wonW**"* 
tho  ffnmnd:  an«l  ih.n  thi*  s.pl«-nillil  h.-h.ivior  of  Rlokftti*  nnd  his  men  Initpfnil  me  with  conlMrnee.    OBe#'> 
rjinip.  jitit  not  iho  n^-onforoiMiii-nt"*:  »n«l  U  wrm  liniiosslMf  to  c^-t  nn  t»nK'r  to  thrnv  fur  my  telefnph 

and  th«'  rnllmat*  nt'ont  with  Imth  h\^  tiains.  liad  run  nwjiv." 
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Tyler's  remaining  force,  Iialf  enveloped  by  the  swarming  foe,  was  compelled 
to  follow;  and  the  general  and  his  staff,  Repnrated  from  them,  dashed  into 
the  wooils,  and  barely  escaped 
capture.  "  His  gallantry  and 
Bolf-sacrificing  devotion,"  said 
Wallace,  "are  above  all  com- 
mendation of  words."  Pursuit 
was  feeble,  for  the  bulk  of  Ear- 
ly's cavalry,  under  Johnson, 
was  then  mai'chmg  on  Balti- 
more by  the  Liberty  road,  and 
the  remainder,  under  M'Caiis- 
land,  wei-c  too  badly  cut  up  in 
the  fight,  for  any  vigorous  ac- 
tion after  it.'  The  fugitive 
army  was  joined  by  Ricketts's 
three  absent  i-egiraents  at  New- 
market, and  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  wearied  troops;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  tlic  field  of  strife,  the 
whole  array  bivouacked. 

S<i  ended  TiiK  Battle  of 
TiiR  iloxoCACv,  in  tile  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  few  National 
troops  there  engaged,  but  in  triumph  f<)r  the  National  cause;  for  tbe  check 
giren  to  the  fiushed  invaders,  by  Wallace,  in  that  gallant  figbt  of  eight  hom-s, 
which  gave  time  for  i-e-enforcemcnta  to  i-each  Washington,  saved  the  Capi- 
*«L'  So  declared  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Lieutenant-GeneraL'  But 
■for  that  check  of  full  thirty  hours  (for  Early  was  so  smitten  that  he  could 
not  move  until  noon  the  next  day),  the  Capital  would  doubtless  have  been 
'his  prize,  and  a  heap  of  black  ruins  its  possible  fate.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  battle  of  the  ^lonocacy  appears  as  one  of  tbe  most  important 
and  brilliant  of  tlic  war. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  were  in- 


iBg  hi*  fulhivcra  tDto  Ihc  tiling  of  Ul 
cb«c.  iJtitr  In  li!">l  ic  "[rtiiiwl  Ilio 

*  Thu  Dumber  iff  Natlunnl  tr4u|d  mgufrcu  i 
'vklteibiiDttlXOOOutlhcOniimicnUrs  wfrr  In  ili 
Uie  battlis  miy  bo  Inri'm'd  tWnii  llie  tiU  lliil  Hi 
'nninber.  being  ].S»).utiiiumi  IS  wen  Mll.'d.  3' 
.  fesiln);  111111:^101  In  Ibu  rrtnnL  The  Cniiftdrrali 
Cunrinknuiwurqual  toltiatnrihr  Nnllnnili. 
On  ucuunt  of  the  iirjcnrr  nf  iho  rrtivnt.  the 


he  there  iv[>calr<ll)r  rrjiulwil  the  punning  nvalrj'.  am)  In  u 
tag  of  the  Si:tcnU>-olb  Virgin!!. 

rcil  In  the  belik,  IncluiUnit  Eloliftis't  comiiuncl,  w.n  ibou 
In  Ihe  Bcbt,  or  noar  enough  t<>  mmlib  ualtunec.    The  clinr 

d.  3T8  wrc  nnunricil.  and  l.iSl  wore  miMin;.  navy  of  lb' 
nnil  i-rpKinll]-  bMUUK  nrthe  d<.'Hi 
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<listani*o   of  two  and  ji  half  miles.     With  these  they  took  fifteen  !jun«,  and 
inado  thivt'  hundriMl  men  prisoners.     ^Meanwhile,  two  divisions  of  Hancock's 
corps  had  come  up  and  joineil  Smith's  command,'  when  the  united  fiirces 
were  ordere<l  to  rest  upon  their  arms  within  the  works  just  captured.     Smith 
thouixht  it  more  j)rudent  to  hold  what  he  had  obtained,  than  to  risk  all  by 
attemptiuiT  to  gain  more.'     So,  durinLj  the  calm  hours  that  succeeded,  the 
nearly  fnll  moon  shinini^  briixhtly  until  past  midnight,  the  assailants  n»p<»!*ed, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  armv  was  crossinix  the  James  to  the  wuth 
front  of  Richmond,  and  troops  were  streaming  down  toward  Petersburcr  ao^ 
into  the  lines  around  it.     There,  in  a  ft^w  houn!.,  these  worked 
wonders,  and  on  the  following  morning*  there  was  a  startling 
apparition  of  a  new  line  of  works  aroimd  the  city,  \%'ith  a  cloud 
of  vi'terans  d(*ployed  in  battle  order  behind  thenv     The  prize  so  nmch  cov- 
eted by  (irant  was  lost.     Twenty-lour  honrs  before,  Petersburg  iniglit  have 
been  easily  taken;'*  now  it  defied  its  foes,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  a 
most  distressinij  si(Mj:e  of  about  ten  months  from  that  time.     That  delavof 
twelve  hours — whether  wise  or  unwise  let  the  reader  judge — ^was  the  taming^ 
point  in  the  campaign. 

And    now,  at    the  middle  of  June,  a  large   j>ortion    of  the  Army  of 
Noithern  Virixinia  were  in  IVtersburcr,  and  within  the  lines  in  front  of  it, 
or  were  on  their  wav  and  near  l)v:  and  that  eveniufir*  the  jrreater 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  command  of  Smith  on 
its  right,  resting  on  the  A})pomattox,  confronted  the  Confederates.     Grant 
had  ijone  to  the  front  at  an  earlv  hour  that  dav,  and  ascertaininsT  (he  ftate 
of  affairs,  was  returning  to  City  Poii'.t,  when  he  met  General  Meade  on  the 
road,  and  direcited  him  to  post  his  army  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  six 
o'clock  that  evening  open  fire  on  the  (\>nfederate  lines.     It   was  expected 
that  l>urnside  would  join   Smith  and  Hancock  by  that  time.     lie  did  »a 
The  bombardment  was  opened  at  the  ai)pointed  hour,  and  was  kept  up,  with 
varyinix  intensity,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morninu:.     The  result  of  the  fearful 
combat  on  that  warm  June  niixht  was  a  general  advance  of  the  Natiimal  line*, 
but  at  a  serious  cost  to  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Hurnside.      Hiniey,  of  the 
former,  stonned  and  carricil  the  ridire  on  its  front.     Burnside  conld  make  no 
im]>ressioM  during  the  night,  and  was  kept  at  bay  by  a  murderous  fire;  bat 
at  dawn  (General  Potter's  division  made  a  desperate  charge  U]>on  the  worts 
in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  carried  them,  and  captured  four  guns  and  fonr 
hundred  prisonei*s.     His  division  was  at  once  relieved  by  General  T-*edIieV. 


•  Botwocn  five  nnd  six  <»'olock  in  the  aftornonn,  ILinrock,  then  pressing  forwani  with  hi<  column  fnim  Wto** 
mill  I'uint  touanl  u  (Icsimiated  Bpot  in  front  of  I*et«-r^bnpj:,  r(*oeive<i  onU-rs  frutn  Grant  to  hasten  to  tbrtfriit- 
unn*  of  Smith.  'l'ii«^  ilivl.'tioii.s  of  liirnf y  nnd  Oil)hi>n  \vi>n>  then  in  uilvanco.  and  these  wvre  pushed  fivtnid  * 
Sinitirs  piii^itloi).  Iluncnck.  who  \v:ts  hianu-tl  by  some  for  bi-in:;  vi-t  on  his  march  so  late  in  the  d«r.  pleailKllbe 
fact  that  lii'  liail  been  mbliMl  l>y  an  incurrt'et  map.  anij  stated  that  the  onler  fn>ni  Qencrul  Grant,  to  as»f>t Sattt^ 
xv'.m  the  flr>t  intimation  he  had  retvived  nf  an  intended  attack  nn  IVtersburz  that  day. 

^  <ieneril  Smith,  in  his  lit'port  of  Opfnttionk  hcft>re  Pt.tf!rftbur{f,  Niy*  thnt  he  was  aware  cif  tbecTM** 
i>f  the  JanieH  liy  Ler'rt  army  that  ni::ht  lie  deemed  it,  he  »nid,  "m-ik<t  to  hold  what  we  had,  than,  hy  attrai(»tte 
to  reach  the  l»riil.rrs  [that  spanndl  the  Appomattox  at  the  city],  to  Iiwo  what  wc  had  iralne«1,  and  have  the  tr«f* 
meet  Willi  a  disasti-r."  "Heavy  darkness  was  np<»n  ns"  he  siid,  "nnd  the  troo]>s  were  placed  so  a*  bn««ff 
the  commanding  jiositlon?*  un«l  wait  fur  daylisrlit." 

*  In  liis  n'[Hirt,  written  nmn'  tlian  a  year  afterward,  (Jenend  Grant  s.iid.  In  speaking  of  these  opcratinBt  ^^ 
(lenend  Smith  :  "  I'l-twi-en  the  Iin«"*  tlins  ca[)tiireil  and  T'etorsbur;.',  there  were  no  other  works, mod  ihenc  »§•»• 
evidence  that  the  enemy  had  rc-enforci-d  P»'Ter>bnr:r  with  a  Bin:;lc  brljrado  fh»Di  any  sonree.  The  nlftt  «* 
clear,  the  miHin  shinin;:;  brijrhtly.  and  I'lvorable  to  further  o|K'ratlon».^ 
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which  advanced  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  and  held  a  position 
from  which  shells  could  be  thrown  into  the  town.  This  «menacing  projection 
of  Burnside's  line  was  furiously  attacked  that  night,  and  the  National  troops 
•  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  other  points  they  were  i*epulsed. 
Their  loss  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Confederates. 

The  danger  threatening  the  Petersburg  lines  having  drawn  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops  from  Butler's  front,  that  officer  sent  out  General 
Terry  on  the  same  day,*  to  force  Beauregard's  lines,  and  destroy     *'\"g^^^' 
and  hold,  if  possible,  the  railway  in  that  vicinity.     Terry  easily 
passed  through  those  lines,  and  reached  the  road  without  much  opposition,  and 
was  proceeding  to  destroy  the  track,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Pickett's  divi- 
Bion  of  Longstreet's  corps,  then  on  its  way  from  the  Virginia  capital  to  the 
beleaguered  city.*     Smith's  coq)8  (Eighteenth)  having  been  relieved  by  the 
Sixth,  was  sent  l>y  Grant  to  aid  Butler,  in  the  event  of  an  exigency  such  as 
had  now  occurred ;  but  it  arrived  too  late  to  assist  Terry,  and  the  latter, 
Itfter  a  sharp  engagement,  was  driven  back  to  the  defenses  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  when  the  Confederate  works  in  front  of  them  were  at  once  heavily 


jjarrisoned. 


On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps  renewed  the 
attack  upon  the  works  before  Petersburg,  when  the  hill  upon  which  Fort 
Stead  man  was  afterward  built,  was  carried  and  held  by  the  former  corps. 
Another  attack  was  made  by  the  Ninth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle 
that  ensued  continued  until  night,  with  great  slaughter,  in  which  Barlow's 
division  suffered  most  severely.  Crawlbrd  was  sent  to  Burnside's  support. 
He  became  entangled  in  the  ravines,  and  could  do  but  little.  He  penetrated 
the  Confederate  lines,  however,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  prisoner. 
Several  times  during  the  day,  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  recapture  what  the  Nationals  had  seized,  apd  that  night  a  heavy 
force  drove  back  the  Ninth  Corps. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  much  of  Lee's  army  yet  remained  near 
Richmond,  and  hoping  to  capture  Petersburg  before  that  army  should  all  be 
upon  his  front.  Grant  ordered  a  general  assault  along  the  entire  chain  of 
works  before  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th.*  At  dawn  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  their  broken  and  imperiled  line  at 
their  front,  and  had  taken  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  an  inner  line, 
which  had  been  constructed  with  tlie  best  engineering  skill  (and  none  was 
better)  that  Lee  could  command.  This  change  compelled  Grant  to  readjust 
his  own  lines  for  attack,  which  delayed  an  advance  until  afternoon.  The 
attack  which  followed  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Nationals,  who  wore 
repulsed  at  every  point.  Only  JMartindale's  division  gained  any  success. 
That  carried  the  Confederate  skirmish  line  on  its  front,  and  made  a  few 
prisoners. 


■  Id  co-op^ratioa  with  Pickett's  movement  was  n  naval  (lemonsti'ation  by  the  Confwlerati'S,  who  sent  thi*eo 
Iron-clnd  steamers  down  iho  James  River  frum  Drewry'(»  Bluff,  to  Dutch  Oafi.  bupinsr  to  diveit  (he  nttentlun 
of  Aduiiral  Lee  from  the  attack  that  mls;ht  be  inade  uiwrn  Dutler  if  ho  should  attempt  to  inUTfere  with  the 
pcuMage  of  the  troops  to  I*etersbur^:  also  with  a  hope  of  duuia^rinsr  the  National  squadron.  But  they  effected 
aoChia;r,  and  were  easily  driven  back. 

•The  National  lino  was  then  formed  as  follows:  The  division  of  General  Mai-tindale,  of  the  Eisrhtecnth 
0orfW,  which  bad  been  left  before  Petersbnrar  when  Smith  withdrew  to  the  Peninsiilii,  occupie<l  the  right,  and 

Une  wa>  extended  to  the  left  by  the  Sixth,  Second.  Ninth,  aod  FiAh  Corpt,  in  the  order  named. 
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And  now,  after  a  loss  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  further  atte]n|>ts  to 
lake  the  Confederate  Unes  bv  storm  were  abandoned  fi>r  awhiU*.  It  wa* 
evident  to  the  Lieutenant-Cienenil  that  the  bulk  of  Lee'*8  amiy  was  behind 
them,  and  he  ))repared  for  a  i-ei^ular  isieire  of  them.  He  at  once  Ix^sfaii 
intrenriiinir,  and  to  extend  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the  l^etershunr  an>l 
Weldon  i-ailway,  whieh  he  desired  to  seize,  and  thus   envelop  I*eler>bunr 

Avith  his  army.    The  eoi*ps  of  Ilaneoek'  ami  AVritrht  wcii;  movei* 
'  \"<!ftj^^      stealthily  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  turniiii^  the  Confederate 

right;  but  when  the  former,  moving  in  the  advance,  reaohetl  thr 
Jerusalem  plank  road,  between  the  Noi-folk  and  Weldon  railwavii,  it  wa* 
met  Ijy  a  Confederate  force,  and  j pushed  back  to  a  position  where  it  «>d- 

nectetl  with  the  Fifth  Corps.     On  the  fcdlowinsr  nioniinirMK>tJi 

corps  (Sec(nid  an<l  Sixth)  advancinl  t(»gether,  and  M'ci'e  niaiieiirrt^ 
ing  to  turn  the  works,  when  a  division  of  the  command  of  A.  P.  Ilill,  who  hdil 
been  keenly  watching  the  movements  of  the  Nationals,  suddenly  pnyrt'iel 
itself  between  Wright  and  Hirney's  connnands,  and  in  rapid  succession  struck 
the  flanks  <>f  the  divisions  of  Barlow,  Mott,  and  Gibbon,  rolling  them  up  and 
<lriving  them  back  with  hravy  loss.  Wright's  corps  was  consider:iblv  shiK*kt*I 
by  a  blow,  at  the  same  time,  by  another  of  Hill's  divisions.  Hoth  corps  *<x»n 
recovered  and  re-formed,  and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  brigade  of  the  ever-irallaDl 
(reneral  ^liles,  of  the  Second,  was  repulsed.  jVleade  came  u])  at  about  that 
time,  and  just  at  sunset  he  ordered  both  corj)s  to  advance  and  retake  what 
they  hail  lost.  Hill,  unsupjiorted,  suddenly  withdrew,  earryinu  with  Lim 
twentv-tive  hundred  prisoners.     Xenrlv  all  the  lost  ground  was  recoverpd 

On  the  following  morning  the  Second  an«l  Sixth  Corps  a«;ain  advance«L 
aiul  reached  the  Weldon  road  without  nmch  opposition;  but  three  pegiment* 
in  the  van  had  scarcelv  beirun  the  (U'struetion  of  the  track,  when  thw 
were  su<ldenly  attacked  by  a  ]>art  of  Hiirs  cor|>s,  and  were  driveii  huk 
u]>on  the  main  line  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  niimlK'r  made  priaooeii 
The  Wehlon  road  hail  now  Ifcen  reache<l;  but  the  result  of  the  moTemefltf 
thus  far  was  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  Union  line  to  the  leftist  a 
cost  of  aliout  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  made  cajUives. 

Meanwhile,  a  cavalry  exjHHlition,  eight  thousand  strong,  under  Gcnwil* 
Kautz  and  Wilson,  had  been  sent  out  to  operate  U])on  the  railways  lea^iinf 
south wanl  from  Petersburir.  The  latter  was  in  chief  command.  Ther 
destroyed  the  railway  buihlinirs  at  IJeams's  Station,  ten  miles  south  o: 
IVtersbnrg,  and  the  track  f  »r  a  long  distance,  and  then  jnished  on  to  the 
South^ide  railway  at  FonTs  Station,  fifteen  miles  from  Petersbunr,  ^ 
destroyed  it  ti>  Nottawav  StatifMi,  over  a  siiace  of  twentv-two  miles.  Tbrt* 
they  fought  and  defeated  a  brigade  of  Viririnia  and  North  CaroIin.i  tv- 
alrv,  under  Fitzhui;h  Lee.  Kant/  then  luished  on  to  Bnrke^s  Statiiw,  aJ 
the  junction  of  the  Southside  and  Danville  railways,  toi-e  up  Iwlh  roaJ-s 
and.  |»Mshing  southward   along   the   latter,   was  joined  by  Wilson  at  Mt* 

herrin  Station.'"     The  united  forces  then  destroyed  the  road  to 

the  Staunton  River,  when  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  arme«l  awl 

mounted  men  in  that  n^ixion  caus<Ml  them  to  turnback.     Thev  wen* d^m* 


'  n:iiiriH-k  Avii-i  now  •IikiMim]  by  tlh-  hrvaklnk'  '"if  'ilivs.!!  nf  hi*  wounil  rt'CoIv«l  at  Oi?tl}-rt wnr,  an<1  C- Offu 
Birmy  w.iNin  ti'iiiiH»r:iry  cMiiinanil  of  thu  Scoml  C«"rii>. 
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pelled  to  fight  their  way  to  lieams^s  Siation,  on  the  Weldoii  loail,  whiuli 
they  cxpocti'd  to  find  in  the  )>ossc9sion  of  the  Nationals.  On  the  contrarj-, 
tbe  cavaliy  of  Hampton,  and  infantry  under  Mahonc  nnd  Finnegan  were 
there  in  groat  strength.  In  attempting  to  foivc  their  linos,  Wilson  and 
Kautz  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  with  diffiuulty  they  made  their 
way  baek  to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  with  the  men  and  horses  of  their 
twribly  shattered  columns  nearly  exhanstcd.'  No  other  raid  in  the  rear  of 
the  Confetleratea  was  nndeitakcn  for  several  months  after  the  return  of  this 
one.  It  was  too  dangerous  and  e.tjiensive  a  service,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  made  prolitahlc. 

And  now,  afttr  a  'iansuinar\  stni£"-k  for  two  months,  both  armies  wore 
willing  to  have  a  little  rcposc  ind  thoie  h  11  a  lull  in  the  active  ojHjraiions 
of  the  campaign  etceplmg  whit  pertaine  I  to  intrenching.  The  Union 
srmy  thus  invest  ng  Petersbir"  it  which  ponil  Richmond,  twenty  miles 
distant,  was  best  defended  had  1  st  \^  ith  n  ei^ht  or  nine  weeks,  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  men      Iie-<.ntor  ements  ha  1  kept  np  its  numbers,  but  not  the 


quality  of  its  matenals.  Many  veterans  remamed;  but  a  vast  portion  of  the 
army  was  composed,  if  not  of  entirely  raw  troo]js,  of  those  who  had  been 
lUtlc  disci]>lined,  and  in  a  great  degree  lacked  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  early 


1  In  th«  fl^hl si  R.'snil't  »utl<m.  tli.r  I.Ht  llirlr  guIl^  a finall  tnln,  mi  many  mc^ 

mil  lioTK*    The  Cim- 

fcdpnKii  cl^lMi.'d  tu  hiva«i>Uin<l  I.OOO vlTL-ctlro  men. butliki  llH.'VuiiiKl.-d.  ISenni. 

ii,daowK-ni.     WUioD 

in  bin  i*p..rt.  thai  Hu! 

hmitf  ■  rionr  III  tbe  cnfmy  -more  than  riiin|>cnMl<'rl  IW  Ihc  luui'3  wc  ■DalBlnril."    The 

niihi*  ili'slniirrl  olMiut 

ilatr  •""''•  '^  ntlo")--  «l<l>  mt"".  ^ciori.-g,  and  blockunltli  thogit.    At  Ilrama-a  Otntl 

m,  .iKitil  }m  WKT.-* 

■«M  <>f  thfm  in'-nniril  »n  borsri  -bumiMvil  t.w  lb>  '  raitlcm."  anil  IMIoirtiiE  il>c  ITnl.. 

^rcn  rfmanilMl  i<»  *lav<'pi'. 
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Army  of  tlie  Potomiic,  when  I«l  by  JtcClellan  and  Hooker.  It  was  no«r  ia 
front  of  a  furmiilablo  line  of  rc<1an»,  rc-doiibtH,  and  infantry  parapets,  witli  iht' 
ontiT (lufunscs  of  alKJlis,  stakes,  anil  chcvaux-do-frist',  tonstructod  by  skillfully- 
diroctvil  l:il)(i]'.  This  lino  was  nearly  forty  miles  in  lengtb,  extending  fruiu 
tlio  loft  bank  of  th<>  ^Vpjioninttox,  aronnd  the  western  side  uf  I'ett'rshui^ 
and  so  on  tn  and  jutoss  tli<^  James,  to  the  northeastern  side  of  Itichmmi'l 
To  iniiiace  that  line,  and  to  keeii  the  defenders  within  it,  required  an  cqiullr 
extended  ami  strong  line,  and  this  was  opeeilily  provided.  Re-enforeeimiit' 
swelled  tlio  wiakened  ranks  of  the  Nationals,  and  Btronar  works  were  east  up 
along  the  ftniit  of  the  whole  Confederate  line,  from  the  "VVcldon  road  totk 
region  of  the  Cliickalioimny, 

On  theniiiht  oftlie  20ih  of  Jmu',  Itutler,  by  oneof  hia  prompt  tnovcmrats 
had  thrown  the  brigade  of  (leneral  Foster  aeross  tlie  James  Iliver  at  Oxf 
IWtnm,  where  he  formed  an  inti'cnehcd  eamp;  and  this  post,  witha  tM 
miles  of  I'iebmund,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  army  at  Btnmk 
Hnndn^d  by  a  jiontoon  bridge,  represented  in  the  engraving  on  ibe  pree«G^ 
page.  Thei-e  Smith's  (Eigliteenlh)  corps  was  transferred  to  Bermnda  Hundnd, 
ami  thenceforth  served  with  the  Army  of  the  James  a  greater  part  of  tlietiM 
during  the  siege.  The  loilgment  of  Foster,  and  the  laying  of  the  jioalaaa 
bridge  at  Dceii  IJottom,  provided  a  way  for  (.irant  to  niovo  heavy  mwd 
quickly  li>  the  north  wide  of  tlio  James,  if  desiivd.  This  advantage  wan  |W^ 
ceive<l  by  l.ee,  who  met  it  by  laying  a  isimilar  bridge  nereis  the  river  M 
Dn-wry's  IjliiflT,  by  which  lie  could  make  countervailing  movements.  Bj  At 
close  of  .Inly,  a  gi-eater  portion  of  tliat  wonderful  network  of  fortificationtin 
front  of  Petersburg,  wliieli  eommanded  the  admiration  of  visilom,  was  waHi 
coinphted,  and  the  I^ieii  tenant-General  was  in  a  ])osition  to  elioose  his  method 
of  warfai-e,  whether  by  a  direct  assanit,  the  slower  process  of  a  regular  «ff^ 
or  by  lieavy  ojK'rations  on  the  flanks  of  t  lie  Confederates. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

OF  MARYLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— OPERATIONS  BEFORE  PETERSBURG  AND 

IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

T  has  been  observed  that  the  authorities  at  "Washington  feared 

a   visit   from    Lee's   troops   when   the  ^  Army   of  the   Potomac 

)     should  be  placed  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  James  River.*     At 

^     about  the  time  we  are  considering — the  midsummer  of  1804 — 
I,  ... 

»j     these  fears  were  realized.     Finding  the  pressure  of  his  antago- 
nist very  severe,  and  the  dangers  to  Ins  army  at  and  around 
Richmond  hourly  increasing,  Lee  sought   to  avert   impending 
by  diverting  so  much  of  the  Union  army  to  some  distant  point, 
•actically  relieve  Petersburg  and  Richmond  of  siege.     Tliat  con- 
d  point  of  diversion  was  the  National  Capital,  the  most  feasible 
^hich,  by  Confederate  troops,  seemed  to  be  by  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
.cross  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  taking  it  in  revei*se.     Lee  eagerly 
an  opportunity  for  the  movement.     It  was  offered  when  Hunter 
1  before  Lynchburg  into  Western  Virginia,  with  an  exhausted  and 
irmy,*  and  lefl  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  door  opening  into 
i  at  Hai'j)er-8  Ferry,  guarded  only  by  a  moderate  force  under  Gene- 
,  posted  at  Martinsburg. 

ral  Early,  in  command  of  troops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley, 
eted  by  Lee  to  gather  to  his  own  all  the  troops  in  that  region,  and 
pidly  to  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  with  the  threefold 
;  appears,  of  drawing  National  troops  from  before  Petereburg,  pro- 
upplics,  and  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington  City.     Early 
:)beyed.     With  from  15,000  to  20,000  troops  of  all  arms,*  he  swept 
iown  the  Valley  toward  Williamsport.     Sigel,  too  weak 
the  avalanche,  fled  •  into  Maryland,  with  a  heavy  loss  of     *  ^"^  ^ 
nd  General  Weber,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  re- 
Maryland  Heights.     Grant,  meanwhile,  had  directed  Hunter,  who 
n  on  the  Kanawha,  to  hasten  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  all  possible 
;  but  insuperable  obstacles  kept  liim  back  until  it  was  too  late  to 
sential  service,  and  Early  found  no  troops  at  hand  to  oppose  his 
,  except  a  few  in  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by  General 
Tallace,  whose  hea<l-quarters  were  at  Baltimore. 
r  crossed  the   river  at  Williamsport,  accompanied  by  Bradley  T. 
*  as  commander  of  a  briG^ade,  and  a  notorious  ijuerrilla  leader  named 


»  Sfo  notx*  3.  pn'^o  082.  a  Sec  prwre  SIC. 

)«ed  of  two  liifnntry  c<hi>n  urnUr  nrecklnrl<l:rv  ninl  RinU^k,  a  illvision  of  cavalry  midor  RanAom,  aiid 
es  of  urtlllery.  *  S<h»  [lOgo  41fi.  volume  I. 
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BATTLE   OF  COOL  ARBOR. 


«n        »-\KTMIi»A 

ICMWMCN 


IWNION 
leONrKOCIIATC 


At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  3<],  the  National  army  was  in  l>attle 

order,  Hancock's  corps  on  the  Dispatcli  Station  road  on  the  left,  the  Sixth 

next,  Smith's  command  adjoining  these,  and  Warren  anil  Hurusidc  on  the 

right,  extending  to  the  Tolopatomoy  Greek.     Wilson's  cavalry  were  on  the 

riglit  flank,  and  Slieridan's  were  liolding  the  lower  crossinija  of  the  Chick*- 

hominy,  and  covering  the  roads  to  Wliite  Honse.     Onlers  had  l»oen  giv«i 

for  a  general  assairit  along  the  whole  lines,  at  half-past  four.*    A 

"'J"^'^'     few  minutes  later  the  sii^nal  for  advance  was    ffiven,  and  then 

opened  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war.     Tlie  Con- 

fe<lerates  were  e(pially  ready,  equally  bnive,  and  equally  determined  to  gain 

a  victorv. 

Swiftly  the  Nationals  advanced  to  the  attack.     On  the  right  it  was  niade 
l)y  the*  divisions  of  Harlow  and  Gibboji,  of  Hancock's  corps,  that  of  Bimey 

supporting.  Karloc 
drove  the  Confedw*- 
ates  from  a  stmn? 
position   in  a  snnk- 
eu  roa<l,  in  front  uf 
their     works,    ca|f- 
tured    several  hun- 
dred    prisoners,   ft 
bat  tie- flag,  a«J 
thi-ee  guns,  and  tnra- 
ing  the  latter  upon 
his  foes,  sent  them 
back    in   confinioiL 
But,     before    Bar- 
low's second  line  reached  the  front,  the  Confederates  rallied  in  stronger 
force,  and  retook  the  position  from  which  they  had  been  pushed.     Btflov 
was  driven  back  about  iifty  yards,  when  he  so  speedily  covered  his  front, 
that  he  couhl  not  be  dislod-'cd.-    ( libbon,  who  chari^eckat  the  same  time,  at 
the  riurht  of  15arlow,  was  checked  bv  a  marsh  of  the  Chickahominv,  which 
j)artly  seiiarated  and  weakened  his  conmiand.     A  part  of  them  g:iine4l  the 
Confederate  works.     Colonel  M(;Mahon  })lanted  the  National  flag  on  thoir 
intrcnchnients;  but  a  moment  afterward  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.    Gib- 
bon's troops  di<l  not  hold  any  part  of  the  Confederate  works ;  yet  some  of 
them  intrenched  themselves  so  close  to  them,  that  they  could  not  well  I* 
reached,  nor  could   they   get   away,  excepting  under  the  cover  of  fog  or 
thick  darkness.     In  tliese  assaults  Hancock  lost  about  three  thousand  men. 

Smith's  er>mmand  and  the  Sixth  Cori)8  were  heavily  emjaired  at  the  same 
time  ;  and  on  the  extivme  right,  Wilson's  cavalry  had  a  sharp  fight  with 
Hampton's,  without  any  decisive  results.  l>ut  Warren's  coq>s  w.*is  too 
extended  to  allow  him  to  do  moix^  than  to  hold  his  line  intact,  while  l^nrn- 
side  brought  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  to  bear  u])on  the  lefl  of  I^e's  line. 
These  were  hotly  engaged,  and  wouKl  doubtless  have  vanqnishe<l  ihcir 
adversaries  on  that  part  of  the  field,  had  not  the  assault  quickly  ceased 
along  the  front.  The  battle  had  been  "(juick,  sharp,  and  decisive."  The 
Nationals  had  been  repulsed,  at  nearly  every  point,  with  great  slaughter.  U 
was  estimated  that   within  twentv  minutes   after  the  stmsfulc  be<;an,  t« 
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thousand  Union  men  lay  dead  or  wonnded  on  the  field,  while  the  Confedoi-- 
ates,  sliL'ltered  by  their  works,  had  not  lost  more  than  one  thoiisaml. 

A  consoiouaiiesB  now  yiervadcd  the  mind  of  every  Boldiur  that  further 
attempts  to  force  the  Confederate  lines  would  be  uceless;  and  u|)on  this 
impression  they  acted  with  marvelous  unanimity,  when,  some  hours  Liter, 
General  Meade  sent  orders  to  each  corps  commander  to  again  attack,  with- 
out regard  to  the  doings  of  other  corps.  The  whole  army,  as  if  controlled 
by  a  single  will,  rtfustd  to  stir/  And  so,  at  one  oVloelt  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Battle  op  Cool  Arbor  was  ended  in  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the  Xationals, 
but  of  nothing  else,  for  they  held  their  position  firmly,  with  all  their  muni- 
tions of  war. ' 

Grant  now  resolved  to  transfer  liis  army  to  the  south  side  of  tlie  James  River, 
and  by  this  grand  flank  movement,  to  cut  off  the  chief  sources  of  supplies  of  men 


£^! 


and  provisions  for  Let  e  army  fiom  the  south  ind  lonthwe  t  and  compel  its 
surrender  IIis  pnme  objett,  ti  we  hi\e  observed,  bid  been  the  le  truction 
of  that  army,  by  capture  or  dis]>ersion.     He  had  hoped  to  accom]>lish  that 


K-IL 


^r  Hid  ] 


il  O.  p.  Tjlor.    Tho  C. 


'  Tlili  viev  1b  from  tho  irmunrl  r»ccii|ilccl  tij  ih«  troops  from  the  Army  of  tho  jAnii**,  iiiiilrr  Crnrr 
Smithy  At  the  niliiB  of  JL  mnnAl-m  <lt-ttrriyvi1  at  Ihf?  llino  ijT  IIlo  tuEtli*,  about  ai|nArlmif  n  mile  northraa 
r<is-1  from  Osiiwi't  Mill.  Src  iiis[>un  |i«.i' 4£a.aBd  namulTC  or  i>UH4SeiuHl  43;.  Tulnmr  II.  The  vn 
in  ihv  Oliunro  urn  thnn  In  irbkh  lhu>  ■'iinrMlvrali'g  wi'ro  ]nnliill|rmnm1nl.iinrl  ulani  Ihprdn- ofTli 
hall  cut  lip  ■  Unf  of  Inlrcaehmrnli.  Their  ritte  Ircnclirs  vrrt  In  tin-  npi'ii  lli'irt.  hclwei'ii  Ihe  oliliiincjf 
irnHln.     When  thu  wrilor  vlilltnl  tha  »|n>t.  In  iiiy.  UtOO,  tho  thin  ttrlp  of  wooJl  mi-ntloncil  In  tlio  I 


n 
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object  nortli  of  Richmoiul,  but  lia«I  failed  to  do  so.  lie  was  disappointetl. 
but  not  dishe:irtenf<l,  by  liis  failure  and  his  enormous  losses,  ivhich  weretn 
Lee's  as  three  to  one;^  and  he  i)r<)ceeded  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
remainder  of  his  (n*it;inal  desii^n.*  He  liad  seriously  cripplcMl  his  adversary, 
"who  lacked  means  for  recuperation,  and  he  now  determined  to  starve  him 
into  submission.  liavinu:  consideretl  all  the  oontinccencies  incident  fu  the 
bold  movement  of  throwinij  his  armv  to  the  south  side  of  the  Jaiues.  lie  ftareJ 
no  mischief  from  it,  but  anticipated  much  benetit. 

On  the  dav  at\er  the  battle,  (J rant  causi'<l  slinrht  intronchmonis  to  he 
thrown  up  in  front  of  his  line,  and  that  night  the  Confederates  mado  a 
furious  assault  on  that  front,  but  were  <piickly  repulsed  at  every  ]>oint.     On 
the  followin«4  day  an  assault  was  made  on  the  National  left  (Smyth's  briuraiie 
of  Hancock's  corps),  with  the  same  result.     ^Meanwhile  the  army,  jirepara- 
tory  to  its  march  to  the  James,  Ava<  ^raduallv  moved  towanl  the  left  hr 
the  withtlrawal  of  cor])s  in  that  direction;  and  on   the  nii^ht  of 
the  Gtli,    a  sharp  but   unsuccesslul  assault  was   made  ujkmi  The 
ri^ht,   then    held   bv   Jhirnsitle.      On    the   followinsr   moniinsr    iheiv  was  i 
brief  armistice,  for  the  purpose  of  uathi'rimx  up  the  dead  hetween  tho  two 
lines,  which  ha<l  lain  there  Wniv  days;    and  bc^foi-e  night   Grant's  line  was 
extended    to    the  Chickahominy,   and  Sheridan   was   dispatched,  wilh  two 
divisions  of  cavalrv,  to  more  ellectuallv  d(»strov  the  railways  in   I^»e's  rear, 

%     f  »  ft  m  ' 

and  rentier  Washington  more  secure.'  lie  struck  and  broke  the  Rii-hmond 
and  rrederii'ksburg  roa<l  at  Chestertiehl  Station,  and  then,  pushing  acn>ssthe 
upper  branches  of  the  North  Anna,  smote  the*  Virginia  Central  railway  at  Tnt 
vilian's  Station,  where  he  expected  the  co-operation  of  (Jeneral  Hunter.  Tliat 
leader,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  at  Staunton,  and  Sheriilan  was  left  to  deal,  alone, 
with  the  '^atheriuij  Confederates  on  the  raihvav.    At  Trcvilian's  lu»  encounionpJ 

*7^  »7  ft- 

and  routed  some  horsemen  under  Hampton,  and  then  destroyed  tlie  mad  almost 
to  Louisa  Court-IIous(»,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  much  larirer  foivt*.  Aftera 
contest,  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Trevilian's,  where  ho  (ongfii 
a  sanguinary  battle,  and  then  withdrew.  He?  swei)t  around,  by  SjMittsylvanb 
Court-House  and  Guiney's  Station,  to  White  House,  and  rejoined  Grant's  armr, 
having  lost  during  his  raid  over  seven  hundred  men,  and  captiiiXMl  nearly  fonr 


*  Tho  ontln?  1o5j»  <»f  mon  in  this  cuinpriiL'n,  from  tho  4th  of  Mar  to  the  12th  of  Juno,  when  Iho  trni»p*  fm- 
ceo«l<-<l  to  cross  the  J.idM's  IJIviT.  wus  nl»«»ut  0(MH;o,  whilo  th:it  of  tlic  Confoiloratoa  was  n<»l  iii«ire  t^an  A** 
A  tabular  ^tat^■nu■nt  l»y  Mr.  Swinton,  in  hi*  t\ni>jMUtjUK  of  the.  Army  of  the  Potnwat\  |iai^»  491.  ulii  tk 
lo«sso9  in  thi*  Ir.ittli'A  un«l  nttondant  inoveniciits,  as  fctliows:  Datilos  of  the  Wil(l«*rno»!t.  20.410;  uf  S(iuitMl»Mii 
Court-Houso,  H».;j.".l ;  of  the  North  Anna,  l,«5i>T;  an<l  ..f  CimiI  ArUir,  V\Va.  Total,  bl.lCA.  T«»  tki*  niimbiTBtft 
W  uihli-d  the  iosM'S  in  tlic^  Ninth  <^'orps  (r»nrnMi(le*s.  whlrh,  until  tho  Battle  of  Owl  ArTwir,  was  ImKfioinkiiS'' 
Mcatlf's  ooinniaml).  o>tiinatiMl  at  ,"»/hm\  niakcs  the  ;;ran«l  total  aUjut  (Mi.lXH).     Tho  ](»ss  In  ofllcor*  was  aUiUl^**"" 

2  "  My  i«lo:u  from  tho  start,  hud  In-on  to  bi-at  Li'«''«  army  north  of  nirhmoml.  If  |MiMlbltf.  Thru.  iB* 
clostroyin;r  his  lines  of  oommunication  north  of  tho  •Tami-<«  Kivor,  to  trannfiT  the  nnny  to  tho  Mtuth  9>il«.  s>A 
boBioffO  L<'C  in  liioliTUoiMl.  or  follow  him  B«»uth.  if  ho  hhould  r.-iroat  After  the  liattlu  of  The  WIIiliTno*^  ii»* 
evlflont  that  tho  ononiy  dromod  it  of  the  first  imj>ortanoi'  tti  run  n«i  risksi  with  the  army  he  then  hail.  llrvirU^ 
jiurriy  on  tho  deft  nsivo,  iK-himl  hroastworks.  or  foiddy  on  tho  olV«  iisivc  iinineiliatoly  In  fn»nl  of  i  he  in,  £n«t»trfif 
in  rase  of  n'pul-*!',  ho  rotiKl  oasily  n'tire  behind  liiem.  Without  a  trroator  Kwrince  of  llfo,  th<'a,  than  I  ■»» 
willins  to  m.ike,  all  c*>uld  not>M' aooomplished  that  I  )iad  do&lL'noil  north  of  Kichmond.^ — J2t/Mtrt  o/ I.irit''*'**^' 
Ofiura/  f.  S.  lintnt.  ofth6  AruihH  of  thf  f'lu'lnl  .sy»f/^«— ls('.t-'C..\  Julv  22,  ISCi. 

'  Grant's  detorminatinu  to  tran.sfor  his  army  ti»  tlie  houth  .••ide  of  the  James  River  »tnrtUHl  the  aul-ori*'*'* 
Wa«hin::lon  witlj  fi-sns  that  Tx-e  iniirht  puddenlv  turn  bark  and  mlzo  that  ritv.  (.ir:mt  hail  n*\  tv^n  «»n  ihK 
ncrounL  He  knew  iliat  the  eountrv  Iwiweeii  Lee's  ^llatt••red  armv  and  'Wa»hln5t<»n  was  thorooshlr  rsbauifas 
by  tho  tHMips  that  had  Jtist  pd^sod  over  it;  anil  had  Lee  attempted  Rtich  a  movement,  C  rant  cuoM  haw  ftfil 
tnwips  from  the  James,  by  way  of  tlio  Potomac,  f.r  the  pruteclion  of  the  Capital,  much  sooner  than  Lee  C(^ 
have  marehod  ui)<»u  it 

*  See  pa;:«  31 S. 
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hanilred.     lie  inflicted  a  loss  of  men  upon  tlic  Confederates  quite  equal  to  hia 
owii.     Among  their  Icilled  was  the  active  General  liosser. 

Grniit  continued  moving  slowly  to  the  left,  itnj  ktjeping  up  the  app<.'ar- 
'aneeof  an  intention  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  and  march  on  Itichmond, 
until  tlio  evening  of  the  12th,'  when  every  thing  was  in  read!- 
neaa  for  tlie  army  to  move  to  tlie  James,  White  House  was 
abandoned  as  a  base  of  Biipjilies;  the  rails  and  ties  of  the  York  Itiver  rail- 
way leading  from  it  to  Uidimond  were  taken  np  and  sent  in  barges  to  City 
Point,  and  the  command  of  General  Smitli  was  rc-timbarked  at  the  head  of 
the  York,  and  sent  back  by  water  to  Bermuda  llundivd.  Then  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  moved.  Wan-en's  corps,  preceded  by  Wilson's  cavalry, 
forced  tlie  passage  of  the  Chickahominy  at  I^ng  Bridge  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  made  demonstrations  in  the  dii-cction  of  Richmond,  to  maxk  the 
i«al  movements  of  the  army,  Hancock  followed  Warren  across  the  sti-eain, 
and  marched  directly  to  Wilcox's  Whai-f,  on  the  James,  below  Harrison's 
Landing,  between  Charles  City  Court-House  and  Westover,'  where  he  was 
ferried  across.  Wright  and  Bumside  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Jones's 
bridge,  lower  down;  while  the  trains,  for  greater  safety,  took  a  route  still 
further  cast,  and  crossed  at  Coles's  Feriy. 

Lee  discovered  the  withdrawal  of  his  antagonist  from  his  front  on  the 
morning;  of  the  13th;  bnt  finding  Warren  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  on 
the  ri>a<l  leading  through  White  Oak  Swamp  to  Richmond,  he  concluded 
that  Grant  was  about  to  march  by  that  route  upon  the  Confederate  capital. 
-With  this  impression,  he  retired  to  the  fortifications  of  that  city,   while 
Grant's  army  was  making  a  rapid  journey  in  another  direction.     Warren 
quickly  followed  the  Nationals,  and  on  tho  night  of  the  14th,' 
a    pontoon    bridge,    more    than    two    thousand    feet    in   length, 
was  thrown  across  the  James  River,  at  Douthard's,*  a  little  below  Wilcox's, 
over  which  the  entire 
remainder  of  tho  army 
had  passed  before  noon 
of  the  16th,  with  very 
little    molestation   by 
tho    enemy,    and    was 
moving  in  the  direction 
of  Petersburg.    Grant, 
meanwhile,  had  gone 
Up  to  City  Point,  and 
there,  upon  the  beaiiti- 
fiil  elevated  grounds  of 

Dr.  Eppes,  near  the  junction  of  the  Appomatox  .tnd  the  James,  he  established 
his  head-quarters. 

"9copaL-f«5,v"liimelI. 

tTtiij  brlik-c  WBS  laid  tn  thr  ■pan  of  dIkiiiI  Ilfte™  honnk  under  the  IraniMliHi!  lopeniilDn  or  Qenfml 
Bcnksia  lU  ilt<'  «u  ulvctcd  anil  the  ;rii«nl  cllroclJnns  tiir  lis  mnitruetlun  were  kIvch  bf  Ocnenl  WrlUfl, 
4t«f  in^DCT  <>r  Balln'a  Di'partiiK'Dt  iif  Vlr^lnln  ami  Nurtb  I'sniltni. 

•  Thl»  Iran  Ihc  nppairiiice  «t  Orint's  lii;acl-qiian*r»  irhi:B  Did  wrlMr  vlilled  Uty  Point,  al  Ib»  cIum  at  15W. 
Tb>  baUilInt  trtn  In  Ihv  crnWr  wh  lb*  Opnrral't  qnirt^n.    It  vmn  rrrr  irnitlf  bnlU  at  tmill  h.-o-n  liiet, 
t)Hfnint«blebiia>nfplui(ft|>lnpllin1iiT.thubarklfnoiilhpc<Iiira.ani)lhewtinlfl<nll-'cMnkril"wll1i 
It  b:id  tvu  «<Dgi,  maklDg  the  wbnie  qnlM  tpidani.    A  building  it  the  kit  at  It,  «i*  uacnpied  bjr 
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<lisian("e  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  With  these  they  took  fifteen  irun?,  and 
ina<lt'  tlircH?  hun<lre<l  im*n  jirisoiiors.  Meanwhile,  two  ilivisious  of  Haiieock'* 
corps  lia<l  come  up  ami  joined  Smith's  eommaml,'  when  the  iinit«il  lorew 
were  onlered  to  rest  upon  their  arms  within  tlie  works  just  eai>tnred.  Smith 
thouLrlrt  it  mr)re  prudent  to  hold  what  he  had  obtained,  than  to  risk  all  hr 
attemptim;  to  gain  more.'  So,  durini;  the  ealni  hours  tliat  siiceeeiletl.  the 
nearly  full  moon  shining  brightly  until  past  midnight,  the  assailants  rejH>!«ed, 
while  nearly  the  whole  of  Lee's  armv  was  erossini;  the  Jaine^  to  the  w>uih 
front  of  Richmond,  and  troops  were  streaming  down  toward  Petorsbun;  and 

into  the  lines  around  it.     There,  in  a  few  hours,  tliose  wi>rked 
j.iuiu'U..     ^vondcrs,  and  on  the  followinu:  mornini::*  there   was  a  s^tartlinff 

apparition  of  a  new  line  of  works  around  the  city,  with  a  clood 
of  veterans  deployed  in  battle  order  behind  thenv  The  prize  so  much  i-w- 
eted  by  Grant  was  lost.  Twenty-tour  honi^s  before,  Petershurg  might  Jiave 
been  easily  taken;'  now  it  detie<l  its  foes,  and  eontiinied  to  do  so  during  a 
most  cli^tressinir  sieire  of  about  ten  months  fn)m  that  time.  Tliat  delay  of 
twelve  hours — whether  wise  or  unwise  let  the  reader  judge — was  the  turning- 
j)oint  in  the  camj)aign. 

And    now,  at   the  middle  of  June,  a  large   portion    of  the  Array  of 
Northern  Viririnia  were  in  Petei*sburcr,  and  within  the  lines   in  front  of  it, 

or  were  on  their  wav  and  near  bv:  and  that  evenin<nr*  the  ffreater 

"■  Jiirif  IG.  "  ".11  c»  ct 

part  of  the  Army  of  the  IVnomac,  with  the  command  of  Smith  on 
its  right,  resting  on  the  Appomattox,  confronted  the  Confederates.  Grant 
had  irone  to  the  front  at  an  earlv  hour  tliat  dav,  and  ascertaininji  the  rtat* 
of  affairs,  was  returning  to  City  Poir.t,  when  he  met  General  Meade  on  the 
road,  and  <lirected  him  to  post  his  army  as  (juickly  as  possible,  and  at  rfx 
o'clock  that  evening  open  fire  on  the  Confederate  lines.  It  was  exj)ecte4 
that  r>urnsi<le  would  join  Smith  and  Hancock  by  that  time.  He  did  «. 
The  bumbardment  was  opened  at  the  ajjpointed  hour,  and  was  kept  up,  with 
varving  intensity,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  result  of  the  f(*arfnl 
combat  on  that  warm  June  night  was  a  general  advance  of  the  National  linw, 
but  at  a  serious  cost  to  the  corps  of  Hancock  and  Bnrnside.  IJimey,  of  the 
former,  stormed  and  carrietl  the  ridge  on  its  front.  Burnside  eould  makenrt 
impression  during  the  night,  and  was  kept  at  bay  by  a  nnirdennis  firt^;  hot 
at  dawn  (ieneral  Potter's  division  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  worb 
in  front  t>f  the  Ninth  Corps,  carried  them,  and  captured  four  guns  and  few 
hinidred  prisoners.     His  division  was  at  once  relieved  hy  Genei"al  LedlieV 


>  Bofwccn  five  and  <\x  (iVIock  in  the  .iftvrnixtn,  Hancock,  then  pressing  forward  with  his  eAlumn  fmn  Will' 
mill  I'oinl  tiiwanl  :i  <l«-^iirnatc«i  ai^n  in  front  uf  I*etrr<«l)nr£r,  received  onlen  fn»in  Grant  to  hasten  to  theaiA^' 
unec  of  Smith.  Thi.'  divisions  of  Rirni'v  .in«l  (iiWhon  wi-iv  thiMi  in  ailvuncc.  and  tliv«o  w«*ne  iiusfaed  ^c«wO  * 
Siiiitifs  iiooition.  Ilaneock.  who  was  hlaiiutl  t>y  smiif  for  bi  in:r  yet  on  iiis  march  »o  late  in  the  dar,  jilefeiritlbt 
fact  that  hi*  Ii.dI  been  tui>lvil  by  an  innirrect  rnaii.  ami  ^tate(l  that  the  <inler  from  General  Grant,  tu  ai»]*: Jfn^ 
was  the  llr>t  intitiiatioii  h^-  had  rt-ciivcd  of  an  iniendud  attack  on  IVtersburg  that  day. 

^  Ornmi  Mnlih.  in  his  liejun't  of  OpfnttntnA  before  P&Ur»hu nj,  »ay»  th'it  he  was  aware  of  the  «»"«•■? 
<if  till-  .lanii'"  by  I^'cS  army  that  ni;;ht.     lie  deenivd  iL,  hu  >al«i,  "wiJu-r  to  hold  what  we  had.  than,  Iijr  all^Bp'* 
to  rea<'h  tlh*  |i!i<l.ri>  [that  spanned  the  A[tpomattox  at  tlie  eityl.  to  lo<»o  what  M'o  hnd  plineil.  and  havp  tb«nM* 
me<'t  with  n  disa-ittr."    "  Ili-avy  darkneM  was  npon  us,"  he  Mid.  '-and  the  troops  were  plare<l  #o  a*  l«n*niff 
tlie  eoinrnandin*;  positions  utiil  wait  f«»r  dayll::ht." 

'  In  his  r.p«»rt,  writtt-n  more  than  a  year  attiTwanl,  PieniTal  Grant  t*aid.  in  speakin?  of  these  openlt"*  "^ 
Gi-nrral  Smith:  •*  Hitwiin  the  Iini-»  ihns  eafitur'd  ainl  IVtiTsbiirc.  then*  wore  no  other  wiirk8,aiid  then''**' 
eviiUner  that  the  enrtny  hid  re-.'iifom'd  Pcitr«»biir:;  with  a  sliiirle  brisrado  from  any  soiiree.    ThesW:'"^ 
clear,  the  m<Hin  Khlnin-r  briirhtly.  and  f  ivonb'.e  to  inrther  oih-ratiiinsi.'* 


•  Jnne  16, 
1S64. 
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which  advanced  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  and  held  a  position 
from  which  shells  could  be  thrown  into  the  town.  This  «menacing  projection 
of  Burnside's  line  was  furiously  attacked  that  night,  and  the  National  troops 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  other  points  they  were  repulsed. 
Their  loss  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Confederates. 

The  danger  threatening  the  Petersburg  lines  having  drawn  a  large  ix)rtion 
of  the  troops  from  Butler's  front,  that  officer  sent  out  General 
Terry  on  the  same  day,"  to  force  Beauregard's  lines,  and  destroy 
and  hold,  if  possible,  the  railway  in  that  vicinity.  Terry  easily 
passed  through  those  lines,  and  reached  the  road  without  much  opposition,  and 
was  proceeding  to  destroy  the  track,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Pickett's  divi- 
Bion  of  Longstreet's  corps,  then  on  its  way  from  the  Virginia  capital  to  the 
.l>eleaguered  city.'  Smith's  corps  (Eighteenth)  having  been  relieved  by  the 
Sixth,  was  sent  by  Grant  to  aid  Butler,  in  the  event  of  an  exigency  such  as 
had  now  occurred;  but  it  arrived  too  late  to  assist  Terry,  and  the  latter, 
after  a  sharp  engagement,  was  driven  back  to  the  defenses  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  when  the  Confederate  Avorks  in  front  of  them  were  at  once  heavily 
garrisoned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps  renewed  the 
attack  upon  the  works  before  Petersburg,  when  the  hill  upon  which  Fort 
Steadman  was  afterward  built,  was  carried  and  held  by  the  fonner  corps. 
Another  attack  was  made  by  the  Ninth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle 
that  ensued  continued  until  night,  with  great  slaughter,  in  which  Barlow's 
division  suffered  most  severely.  Crawlbrd  was  sent  to  Bumside's  support. 
He  became  entangled  in  the  ravines,  and  could  do  but  little.  He  penetrated 
the  Confederate  lines,  however,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  prisoner. 
Several  times  during  the  day,  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  recapture  what  the  Nationals  had  seized,  apd  that  night  a  heavy 
ibrce  drove  back  the  Ninth  Corps. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  much  of  Lee's  army  yet  remained  near 
Kickmond,  and  hoping  to  capture  Petersburg  before  that  army  should  all  be 
upon  his  front,  Grant  ordered  a  general  assault  along  the  entire  chain  of 
works  before  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th.*  At  dawn  it  was  discovered 
that  tlie  Confederates  had  abandoned  their  broken  and  imperiled  line  at 
their  front,  and  had  taken  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  an  inner  line, 
which  had  been  constructed  with  the  best  engineering  skill  (and  none  was 
better)  that  T^ee  could  command.  This  change  compelled  Grant  to  readjust 
his  own  lines  for  attack,  which  delayed  an  advance  untjl  afternoon.  The 
attack  which  followed  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Nationals,  who  were 
repulsed  at  every  point.  Only  JMartindale's  division  gained  any  success. 
That  carried  the  Confederate  skirmish  line  on  its  front,  and  made  a  few 
prisoners. 


»  In  co-operation  with  Pickett's  movement  was  a  naval  demonstration  hy  the  Confederati'S.  who  sent  three 

Iron-clad  steamers  down  the  James  Kivcr  from  Drewry's  Blutf.  t<»  Dutch  0:t|s  htipiusr  to  divert  the  attention 

«f  Admiral  Lee  (W)m  the  attack  that  miirht  bo  made  uiNin  Duller  if  he  should  attt-miit  to  interfere  with  tiie 

ysuttge  of  the  tro«ips  to  I*eter»barsr :  also  with  a  hope  of  damairinf  the  National  squadron.    But  they  effectetl 

tothio^,  anil  were  easily  driven  tmck. 

'The  National  lino  was  then  formed  ns  follows:  The  division  of  General  Matlindale.  of  the  Eighteenth 
Oocpt,  which  bad  been  left  before  Petersburar  wlien  Smith  withdrew  to  the  Penin&uln,  occupied  the  right,  and 
ite  bne  was  extended  to  the  left  by  the  Sixth,  Second,  Ninth,  and  Fifth  Corpt,  in  the  order  named. 
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Ami  now,  aflor  a  loss  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  I'urtlior  attempts  to 
take  the  Confederate  lines  hv  storm  were  abandoneil  for  iiwliile.     It  wa* 
evident  t«)  the  Lieutenant-General  that  the  bulk  of  Lce''s  aniiy  was  1k*hind 
tlieni,  and  he   prepared   for  a  re;^ular  siege  of  them.     He   at   once  Iteijan 
intrenchintc,  and  to  extend  his  left  in  the  direction  of  the  Petersbunr  and 
Weldon  railway,  which  he  desiivd  to  seize,  and  thus  envelop  Peters*bur» 
with  his  army.    The  con»s  of  Hancock'  and  Wrisiht  were  moved' 
'  '"<iu"^      stealthily  to  the  let\,  for  the  ])urpose  of  turninir  the  ConfederaK* 
rij^ht;  but  when  the  former,  movini?  in  the  advance,  reached  the 
Jerusalem  )>lank  road,  between  the  Noifolk  and  Weldon   i-ailways',  it  va> 
met  by  a  Confederate  force,  and  juished  back  to  a  position  wheii^  it  con- 
nected with  the  Fifth  Con»s.     On  the  followinir  nioniinir *  both 
corps  (Second  and  Sixtli)  advanci^l  together,  and  wei'e  manenve^ 
ing  to  turn  the  works,  when  a  division  of  the  command  of  A.  P.  Hill,  wliu  had 
been  keenly  watchin*^  the  movements  of  the  Nationals,  suddenly  pn>jt-cie»l 
itself  between  Wrijjjht  and  I JirneyV  commands,  and  in  rapiil  succession  titniek 
the  flanks  of  the  divisions  of  Harlow,  ^lott,  and  (iribbon,  roIlin<y  them  up  ami 
drivinu:  them  back  with  heavy  loss.     Wriij^ht's  corps  was  eonsiilerablv  sliocktfd 
by  a  blow,  at  the  same  time,  by  another  of  Hill's  divisions.      Doth  ooqw  mmi 
recovered  and  re-ft»rm<*d,  and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  brii'ade  of  the  ever-;rallanl 
(ieneral  MiU's,  of  the  Second,  was  repulsed.     Meade  came  up  at  about  that 
time,  :nid  just  at  sunset  he  ordered  both  corps  to  advance  and  n»lakc  what 
they  had  lost.     Hill,  unsuj>j»orted,  suddenly  withdrew,  carrying  with  him 
twenty-live  hundred  ))risoners.     Nearly  all  the  lost  gn)und  was  recovered. 

On  the  follow! Uij  morninc;  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  asfaiu  advanced, 
and  ix>ached  the  Weldon  road  without  much  opposition;  but  three  re^maiU 
in  the  van  had  scared v  beirun  the  destruction  of  the  track,  when  tkr 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  ])art  of  HilTs  corps,  and  were  driven  .1*4 
upon  the  main  line  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  number  made  prisoiwi& 
The  Weldon  road  had  now  }»een  reached;  but  the  result  of  the  inoreilMiti 
thus  far  was  little  more  than  an  extensiim  of  the  Union  line  to  the  left,  at  a 
cost  of  about  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  made  captives. 

Meanwhile,  a  cavalry  expedition,  eij^ht  thousand  strong,  under  Geattib 
Kautz  and  Wilson,  had  been  sent  out  to  operate  upon  the  railways  li^dnff 
southward    from    r*etersbunj:.     Tlie   latter   was   in   chief  command.    Tber 
destrove<l  the  rnilwav  buildin«;rs  at   Heams's  Station,  ten   miles  south  of 
IVtersburir,  and  the  track   for  a  lonix  <lij*tance,  and  then  pushed  on  t«>  tlw 
S(»uth>i<le   niilwav  at    FnnTs  Station,  fifteen   miles   from    Petersbunr,  asA 
destrove«l  it  to  NottawMv  Station,  over  a  space  of  twentv-two  miles.    Tbfff 
thev  fou'jht  an«l  d<'fcate<l  a  briijade  of  Virixinia  and  North  Carolina  «v- 
alrv,  un«ler  Fit/hu«j:h   Lee.     Kautz  then  inished  on  to  Burke's  Station.  H 
till'  junction  of  the  Southside  and   Danville  railways,  toi-e  up  btith  rwi'l^ 
an<l,  pMsliinLT  scmthwanl   alonir   the   latter,   was  joined   by  Wilson  at  Mr 
herrin  Station/     The  united  forces  then  destroyed  the  roa*!  l^' 
the  Staunton  Hiver,  Avlien  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  arme<lawl 
mounted  men   in  that  reirion  caused  them  to  turnback.     Thev  wen* ci^nh 


'  n:irn'i»fli  \\:i-.  niiw  <liH:iliU-«l  by  tlu*  htviikin:;  i»iit  nip  sh  "f  hi*  wniiml  rt'cclve*!  at  Ofrltysbnrf.  JiU'l ''•'■'^ 
Eirni-y  wu.mh  ti'iiiiMinuy  coiiuiianil  of  the  Sfooml  Otii" 
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pe1]e<l  to  figlit  their  way  to  Keams'u  Station,  on  the  Weldoti  roail,  whidi 
tliey  expccttd  to  find  in  the  ]x>sse8sion  of  the  Nationals.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cavah'v  of  Hampton,  and  infantry  under  Mahonc  and  Finnegan  were 
there  in  great  strength.  In  alti'mpling  to  foi-ec  their  lines,  Wilson  and 
Kaatz  wcro  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  with  difficulty  they  made  thoir 
iray  back  to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  with  the  men  and  horses  of  thoir 
terribly  shattered  columns  nearly  exhausted.'  Xo  other  raid  in  the  rear  of 
the  Confederates  was  undertaken  for  several  months  after  the  return  of  this 
ona  It  was  too  dangerous  and  expensive  a  service,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  made  profitable. 

And  now,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  two  months,  both  armies  were 
.willing  to  have  a  little  re|Kise,  and  thei-e  was  a  lull  in  the  active  o|>ei-aliona 
of  the  campaign,  excepting  what  pertained  to  intrenching.  The  Union 
■nny  thus  investing  Petersburg,  al  which  point  Richmond,  twenty  miles 
-distant,  was  best  defended,  had  lost,  within  eight  or  nine  weeks,  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  men.     Re-enforcements  had  kept  up  its  numbei's,  but  not  the 


<|uality  of  lis  materials.  Many  veterans  remamed;  hut  a  vast  portion  of  the 
army  was  composed,  if  not  of  entirely  raw  troops,  of  those  who  had  been 
little  disciplined,  and  in  a  great  degree  lacked  the  buoyniit  spirit  of  the  early 
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Army  of  tlie  Potomac,  wlioii  led  by  McClellan  and  Hooker.  It  was  now'a 
front  of  a  formidaMi'  line  of  redans,  redoubts,  and  infantry  parapets,  with  thf 
outer  defenses  of  abatis,  stakes,  ami  eliovaux-de-fiise,  constructed  by  skillfully- 
directed  labiir.  This  line  was  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  extending  ffwn 
the  left  bank  of  the  Apitomatlox,  around  the  western  side  of  Pttcrshuty. 
and  so  on  to  and  iK.'ross  the  Janies,  to  the  northeastern  eidc  of  RichmoiKl 
To  nienaee  that  line,  and  to  keeji  the  defenders  within  it,  required  an  eqiulh 
e.tteniled  ami  strong  line,  and  this  was  sjvcedily  provided.  Re-enforccraiiil< 
swelled  the  weakened  ranks  of  the  Nationals,  and  strong  works  were  caM  oji 
along  the  fiimt  uf  the  whole  Confederate  line,  from  tlic  IVeldon  road  to  t!i' 
region  of  the  Chickabaminy. 

On  the  iiigbt  of  the  20tli  of  June,  Butler,  by  one  of  Ills  prompt  mnYeiu«it<, 
had  thrown  thi!  briga*lc  of  General  Foster  aeross  the  James  Iliver  at  DWy 
Hotloni,  where  lie  formed  an  iulrenehed  eamp;  and  this  post,  withii  Mi 
miles  of  Kiehniond,  was  immediately  connected  with  tlic  nrmy  at  Bensifc 
Hundi-i'd  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  repa'seiited  in  the  engraving  on  tbe  pnenfii; 
page.  There  Smith's  (Eighteenth)  corps  was  transferred  to  Bermuda  Honilrtd. 
and  tbeneefoith  served  witlitbe  Army  of  the  James  a  greater  part  oftheiiw 
during  the  siege.  The  lodgment  of  Foster,  and  tlie  layinir  of  tlic  jjoutooi 
bridge  at  Thvp  Hollom,  jirovided  a  way  for  Grant  to  move  lieavv 
quickly  to  tlie  north  side  of  the  James,  if  desired.  This  advantage' ti 
coived  by  I,ee,  who  met  it  by  biying  a  similar  bridge  across  the  r 
Drewry's  UlnlT,  by  which  he  could  make  countervailing  movements.  By  tk 
close  of  July,  a  givater  portion  of  that  wonderful  network  of  fortmcstiodiig 
fnmt  of  Petersburg,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  visitors,  waawa^ 
completed,  and  the  Lientenant-Gcneral  was  in  a  position  to  choose  Iiis  md 
of  warfare,  whether  by  a  direct  assault,  the  slower  process  of  a  regular  h 
or  by  heavy  operations  on  the  flanks  of  the  Confederates. 
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CHAPTER    XIII, 

I 

OF  MARYLAND  AND  PKNNSYLVAN[ A— OPERATIONS  BEFORE  PETERSBURG  AND 

IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

T  has  been  observed  that  the  authorities  at  Washinijton  feared 
a   visit   from    Lee's   troops   when   the  ^  Army   of  the   Potomac 
I     should  be  j)laced  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River.*     At 
^     about  the  time  we  are  considering — the  midsummer  of  1864 — 
h    these  feai-s  were  realized.     Finding  the  pressure  of  his  antago- 
nist very  severe,  and  the  dangers  to  liis  army  at  and  around 
Richmond  hourly  increasing,  Lee  sought  to  avert   impending 
by  diverting  so  much  of  the  L'nion  army  to  some  distant  point, 
•actically  relieve  Petersburg  and  Richmond  of  siege.     That  con- 
d  point  of  diversion  was  the  National  Capital,  the  most  feasible 
vhich,  by  Confederate  troops,  seemed  to  be  by  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
icross  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  taking  it  in  reverse.     Lee  eagerly 
an  opportunity  for  the  movement.     It  was  offered  when  Hunter 
1  before  Lynchburg  into  Western  Virginia,  with  an  exhausted  and 
irmy,*  and  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  door  oi>ening  into 
d  at  Haii^er's  Ferry,  guarded  only  by  a  moderate  force  under  Gene- 
,  posted  at  Martinsburg. 

ral  Early,  in  command  of  troops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley, 
cted  by  Lee  to  gather  to  his  own  all  the  troops  in  that  region,  and 
pidly  to  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  with  the  threefold 
J  appears,  of  drawing  National  troops  from  before  Petereburg,  pro- 
upplies,  and  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington  City.     Early 
obeyed.     With  from  15,000  to  20,000  troops  of  all  arms,*  he  swept 
Jown  the  Valley  toward  Williamsport.     Sigel,  too  weak 
the  avalanche,  fled*  into  3Iaryland,  with  a  heavy  loss  of     '^^^ 
nd  General  Weber,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  re- 
Maryland  Heights.     Grant,  meanwhile,  had  directed  Hunter,  who 
n  on  the  Kanawha,  to  hasten  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  all  possible 
;  but  insuperable  obstacles  kept  him  back  until  it  was  too  late  to 
isential  service,  and  Early  found  no  troops  at  hand  to  oppose  his 
,  except  a  few  in  the  3Iiddle  Department,  commanded  by  General 
Tallace,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Baltimore. 
f  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  accompanied  by  Bradley  T. 
*  as  commander  of  a  bricrade,  and  a  notorious  guerrilla  leader  named 


'  SfO  not4»  3,  pace  0.32.  a  See  paar©  81(5. 

f>»ed  of  two  liifanlry  c<ni»s».  untUr  BrecklnrM:jri'  and  RiMleB,  a  division  of  cavalry  under  niin.s<*m,  and 
im  <»f  artillery.  «  Sw  pogo  416,  vidiime  I. 
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liiirry  (iiliiior,'  Imtli  liilli^r  Miinlaml  iclwls,  who  now,  as  the  chosen  gniJft 
.-iixl  iissistiiiils  of  till'  iliiel"  i)f  tlio  iiivadcru,  biouslit  war  with  all  its  liorrors 
t..  ilic  .l<"..'s  ..(■  thi-'ir  (K'ij:lilM.i-s  iui.l  _,  _  _       - 

IVifiKls,    l-larly  ]>ushedoii  ' 

■  Inly  !■■,      ,    Ilaffprstown,"  wlii^rc  lie 

li-vii'il  n  eiDitrimitiuii  on 
Die  iri1i;i1>il;iiitM  of  (i20,i)00,  ami  then 
nwqil.  <ivi-r  till-  I'luiiilrv  toward  the  Ig 
IVimsylvitrii;.  ISii.',  i.huuhTii.g  friend 
iiml  ll.i'  alike  of  )u.rse»,  eattU-,  provi- 
^>i.>lH  and  nioiu'v.* 

Viiu'ii.'  nimni-s  had  reached  Gunc-   ■ 
nil  Walla..-,  at  I!allimoi-e,  foiK-eming 

ll...  i„Tils  .,r  Si-.'l.     Th.-ii  t-ani.-  [.osi-  _  _ 

tlv.MEir<.niiali..ii..fll.f]>assa!;.M.fthi'  '""'"' 

r..l.mia.-   I.y    th.-   f.mf.d.-i.U.rs,   and  ™™>  ""tv^*«™.  „.,rn^  ««.. 

llifir  raiiliiii;  williiii  tin?  iHiriioi-s  ..f  General  Cuueli'M  Doi»artmc-iit ;  and  finally, 
■HI  ihc  "ilh  <if  .Inly,  ho  was  inf.irnied  that  tlifir  movementa  imlit-ateil  u 
inli-titiioi  to  niar.h  iijion  Italtimon-  ()r  Washington  hi  heavy  ooluma  Fiml- 
iiijr  Ills  I>i-i.ailnii-nl  tlms  thrcateni-d,  Wallacf  took  mens^nros  fort-heckin^tiM 
hiva.lirs  111  tin-  M.iii.uai-y  Itiver,  with  tin'  fi-w  available  tniops  uudiT  Ini 
coniiuaiKl.'  llcn.'ial  K,  11,  Tyhr.  was  ihiii  at  the  railway  lirid-jf  ovm- lit 
Mon.na.-y.  wiili  ;il'otit  «w  thousand  nioti.  an.l  tliitlicr  Wallaoi-  hastfwA 
to  asni-iaiii.  ill  |«i->oil.  tli.'  true  stall-  of  allaii-s  in  that  <lir(i-lioii.'  WM 
iiiin.>rs  wni- alloat,  hut  no  riliahh'  iiirorniation  i-oiic-eniiiig  the  nnmlicfni 
ihe  (vli.ival.ouls  ..f  th.-  illvad.■r^  «-..nhl  W  obtained.  He  preparc-d  f.r  snr 
i-mi  TL"  iii'v.  an.l  ih..si>  a  i-onnnainlimj  position  on  the  east  side  of  t  lie  Mb- 


n.l  [ainllr.  n*  i-ntPTVil  tlu?  O-nfoUnilr  Kn->B 
l.v.>iiiniih<ri.riSi:i.nn.l  thi<  D.-M  uT  hii  nfvnMt 
ri-einn  aniund.  ARi<rIh»  «ar  hr,  wllhu•*ar 
.  c••nfi>M^1l  M  hilciiiDFiaii.anrt  t<l»«»t.T.iii 
r  .-f'illtin  H  tbr  awt  iromiiHiil  t-uu»  ..TlkM  J 
Lc  Ifat-  InilhhilDvU  lit  l.li  iiArrulivv?  f(\%fk4t4 

l.l-Ili:1VL-»bllr.  IIi'*p|H-ar>l»Iu>wl,il,ril>j-nlA'Ml 
lil.<i.>naii-i.-Ei;viUlhH>»i  na.  iH>r.a<lliu[  tu  biiint* 
in>  jn-l .» iW  x-ni^T  |wr»..n  fcr  l.unln^  ihr  eiiv  ja» 
■  n.iii!.^  t  "T  !b!>  inan  u.l  litt  r»ll<nn:r*,  mt  Cta.i)>«'^ 
lit.nn.lR.:*,  Srb.^-U,  D.  n.,  *b.i  irn  m  rrt-wltm 
111.- 1..-.  1  rnn.'iH  1,.  Imv  an  urp-ni  rail  u|»n  PiMujhi* 
T^.  rr.  •I'l>':i[  fjltvJ  pir  1*000  rnan  Pfraijl'^iA*' 
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nocacy  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  cover  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  crossing,  and  the  chief  highways  leading   to  the   menaced 
cities.'     On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  all  of  his  effective  men  that  could  be 
spared  from  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Baltimore  from  the  north, 
irhich  the  Confederates  were  evidently  trying  to  seize,  were  gath- 
ered at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  under  Tyler.*     That  night,*      •Joiyfi, 
Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Clendcnnin  to  go  out  toward  Middle- 
^Wn  with  four  hundred  men,  in  search  of  positive  information  concerning 
the  Confederates.     He  marched  at  dayliijht  *  witli  a  section  of 

•  ,  /     c?      5  *  July  7. 

'Jitldxandei's'  artillery,  and  at  that  village  he  encountered  a  thou- 
sand horseman,  under  Bradley  Johnson,  who  pushed  him  steadily  back 
*  toward  Frederick  by  threatening  his  flanks.  Gil])in's  regiment,  with  one 
gun,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  w^ere  sent  to  help  Clendcnnin ;  and  late  in 
the  aflernoon  there  was  a  sharp  fight  in  front  of  Frederick  with  artillery  and 
small-arms.  At  six  o'clock  Gilpin  charged  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  awai-e  of  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Capital, 
.  ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washington.     The  advance  division, 
.under  General  Ricketts,  arrived  there  late  on  the  6th,*'  and  were 
sent  to  Baltimore  that  night,  with  ordei-s  to  pusli  on  to  the  Monocacy  River 
-as  quickly  as  possible.     Informed  of  the  fact  tliat  veterans  were  coming, 
Wallace  oixlered  Tyler  to  Frederick;  and  when,  at  dawn  on  the  8th,  a  por- 
",  ?tion  of  Ricketts's  (First)  brigade,  under  Colonel  Henry,  reached  the  Monocacy, 
i  th^y,  too,  were  sent  to  join  Tyler.     At  that  time  the  wildest  rumoi-s  filled  the 
•i»ir  of  the  force  and  jwsition  of  the  Confederates.     Wallace  was  soon  satisfied 
•that   the  defense   of  Frederick  was   a  secondary  consideration,   for  news 
rraohed  him  that  the  invadei-s  were  pressing  toward  the  Washington  turn- 
pike in  heavy  column,  and  were  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.     Impressed 
ii-ith  the  belief  that  Washington  City  was  their  chief  objective,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  without  sufficient  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  reported  strength 
p  of  the  invadei*8,  Wallace  detemiined  to  throw  his  little  army  across  their 
I     path^,  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  at  bay  until  succor  shouhl  reach  the  Capital. 
I  I  So  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  his  chosen  position  on  the 
I  .  Monocacy,  where  he  found  a  greater  portion  of  Ricketts's  division. 
;  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  0th,  Wallace  made  dispositions  for  battle. 

His  right,  under  Tyler,  covered  the  railway  and  the  Baltimore  pike,  and 
Ricketts  held  the  Washington  pike,  on  the  lefl,  where  the  main  attack  was 
.'  expected.     Each  had  three  guns.     Colonel  Brown,  with  his  command  and 
,   the  mounted  infantry,  held  a  stone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  Tyler's 


,^  *  There,  within  the  space  of  two  mIloB  ami  a  half,  convcnr»*d  the  turnpikes  to  Raltimoro  and  Waahinjrton,  and 

f  ,ttk€  Ohio  and  Raltiinore  railroad;    and  there  was  the  iron  bridge  of  the  railway  up«in  which  dei>endod  rallruad 
f  communication  witb  IIari>er's  Ferry.    The  riv«>r  covered  the  entire  front  of  tlie  position,  making  it  very  stron;;. 
j..^fDmt  position  was  on  commanding  heighU,  while  tlie  gnnind  on  tlie  other  »ido  of  the  river  was  low.  # 

J  .       »  These  were  composed  of  the  Third  (Maryland)  Poiomnc  Homo  Brigade,  Coh>nel  Charles  Gilpin;  Eleventh 
Sfaiyland  Infantry,  Ctdontl  Landstreet;  seven  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  ami  Forty-ninth,  and  three  com- 
panies of  the  One  Ilundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  National  Gnanl,  under  Colonel  A.  L.  Brown;  Captain  Alexnii- 
,.dwr*B  (Maryland)  battery;  and  one  hundred  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  serving  as  mounted 
/Infantry,  nnder  Captains  S.  II.  Lieb  and  N.  S.  Allen.     In  addition  to  these.  Wallace  had  the  services  of  Lieuten- 
.  4nt-C4doneI  Clendennln^s  squadron  of  c.ivalrv.  two  hundred  and  fifty  stmne.  and  fonr  companies  of  the  First 
(Maryland)  Potomac  Home  Brljrad«».  ahont  two  hundred  in  number,  under  Captain  Brown.    Tlie  Eleventh  Mary- 
iMid  and  all  the  Ohio  troops  were  "hundnd  day»*  men.*^ 
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nght,  and  was  Wallace's  chief  dependence  in  the  protection  of  tliat  flanL 
Clendennin  and  liis  cavalrv  watched  the  lower  fords,  and  skirmishers  were 
sent  out  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  Monocacy  bridges.     At  a  block- 
house near  the  railway  was  a  rude  earthwork,  bearing  a  24-pounder  howitxer. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  Wallace's  little  force  to  resist  the  attack  of  what 
proved  to  be  an  army  full  twenty  thousand  sti'ong,  with  a  large  parit  oi 
artillorv  '  that  advanced  from  Frederick  at  eiixht  o'clock  in  the 
'  ^sw  ^      mornincr.'*     Three  of  Ricketts's  i-egiments  were  yet  behind,  but 
were  expected  by  railway  at  one  o'clock  \ti  the  afternoon. 

Planting  his  Napoleon  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  behind  liis  skirmish  liw 
as  he  advanced.  Early  opened  the  battle  at  about  nine  o'clock.  The  conte« 
rapidly  grew  warmer  and  more  general  as  he  drew  near,  and  Brown  soon 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  ])osition  at  the  stone  bridge.  x\t  the  sanw 
time  a  large  bo<ly  of  Confederates,  moving  by  their  right  out  of  range  of 
Ricketts's  guns,  forced  a  [)assage  of  the  3Ionocacy  at  a  ford  on  his  left,  and 
at  half-past  ten  inove<l  upon  him  in  battle  order.  Ricketts  changed  frontto 
meet  the  attack,  his  right  resting  on  the  river;  but  in  so  doing  he  exposal 
himself  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Early's  guns  across  the  stream;  and  «> 
over-matched  was  he  in  numbers,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  soon  envelopdl- 
Perceiving  this,  the  watchful  Wallace  sent,  fii*st,  two  of  Tyler's  gnns  t 
Ricketts,  and  then  every  man  that  could  be  spared  from  other  points. 

The  invader'^s  iii*st  line  made  a  furious  charge,  and  was  quickly  throwr 
back.     The  second  then  charged,  and  after  a, more  protracted  stniggle,  va 


also  repulsed,  and  tied  to  the  woods  in  confusion.     So  gi*eat  was  the  disparity 
in  numbers,  that  Wallace  would  have  been  justified  in  retreating  at  tha 
time,  and  could  easily  have  done  so ;  but  his  desire  was  to  develop  ti 
strength  of  the  nivaders,  and  to  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as  possible? 
Expecting  Ricketts's  three  fresh  regiments  at  one  o'clock,  and  l»elievi 
that  with  them  he  might  mahitain  his  position,  he  stood  firm  and  foogl»- 
desperately  until  that  time  and  an  hour  beyond.     Then,  having  no  tiding 
of  the  approaching  troops,*  and  seeing  the  Confederates  issuing  from  tk 
woods  in  two  strong  columns  to  make  another  charge,  he  I'eluctantly  ordei 
Ricketts  to  retreat  by  the  Baltimore  pike.     That  reti'eat  began  at  fouro'cloc 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tyler  had  been  as  gallantly  fighting  the  foe  on  tl» 
right  of  the  National  line,  and  Brown  yet  i>ossessed  the  stone  bridge  wliic 
AVallace  had  said  must  be  held  at  all  hazards  until  Ricketts  could  cross  ove 
to  the  Baltimore  pike.  This  i>osition  was  now  of  vital  importance.  Tyle 
sent  Brown  all  of  his  reserves,  and  held  his  own  positicn  finnly,  tbonC" 
pressed  by  an  eager  and  vastly  superior  foe.  He  fought  on  with  the  greate*?^ 
crallantrv  until  Ricketts's  column  was  safe,  when  at  five  o'clock  Brown  v**- 
compelled  to  abandon  the  bridge,  and  retreated  down  the  Baltimore  p»K.*^' 


•  In  .1  incmnmndnTn  «if  ev<«nt*  r«.nnoctc(l  with  ihftw  oiKMntionn.  clvon  t«i  the*  oathtH- bv  0»lnnel  U^'^*V^ 
Wnllaco'*  rhiff-of-*tafr.  he  avers  that  on  officer  of  Early's  staff,  after  the  battle,  said  that  the  CobIm1««J*  ■*  "^^ 
(nearly  all  i»f  which  wua  in  the  en?asrcnient)  consisted  of  about  16,000  InfHntry,  52  pieces  of  artillery,  aw'  '**^ 
6,000  of  the  bi'st  eavalrv.  ^j, 

^  "At  <ine  o'clock."  snys  Wallace,  in  his  report,  ''the  three  ro-enforclnsr  reff'menta  of  v«'teran»  wow***^ 
the  p-onn<l :  un«l  then  the  .«plenfli<l  Whavior  of  Rlcketu  and  his«  men  in>n>frrd  me  with  confidence.    One  *•  *" 
came,  Imt  not  tho  reonforrernents:  and  it  was  itnposMMe  ti»  e»'t  an  onler  to  them,  fur  my  telegnpb 
and  tho  rnilroat]  nsrcnt  wirh  l»oth  Ills  trains,  had  run  awnv." 
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Tyler's  remaining  foree,  lialf  enveloped  by  tlie  sw&rming  foe,  was  compelled 
to  follow;  and  the  general  and  his  staff,  separated  from  them,  dashed  into 
the  woods,  and  barely  escaped 

capture.     "  His    gallantry    and  _   —     _ 

•elf-sacrifictng  devotion,"  said 
Wallace,  "arc  above  all  com- 
mendation of  words."  Pursuit 
was  feeble,  for  the  bulk  of  Kar- 
ly's  cavalry,  under  Johnson, 
was  then  marching  on  Balti- 
more by  the  Liberty  road,  and 
the  remainder,  under  M'Caus- 
btnd,  were  too  badly  cut  up  in 
the  fight,  for  any  vigorous  ac- 
tion after  it,'  The  fugitive 
army  was  joined  by  Ilicketta's 
^ree  absent  i-egimeuta  at  New- 
market, and  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  wearied  troops;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  field  of  strife,  the 
whole  army  bivouaiked. 

So  ended  TiiK  Battle  of 
THE  jMonocacy,  til  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  the  few  National 
troops  1 1 icre  engaged,  but  in  triumph  for  the  National  cause;  for  the  check 
given  to  the  flushed  invaders,  by  Wallace,  in  that  gallant  fight  of  eight  hours, 
which  gave  time  for  i-e-enforcements  to  reach  Washington,  saved  the  Capi- 
tal.* So  doclai-ed  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  LieutonantrGeneral.'  But 
■fttr  that  check  of  full  thirty  hours  (for  Early  was  so  smitten  that  he  could 
not  move  until  noon  the  next  day),  the  Capital  would  doubtless  have  been 
■his  prize,  and  a  heap  of  black  ruins  its  possible  fate.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  battle  of  the  Monoeacy  appears  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  brilliant  of  tlic  war. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  were  in- 
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\ « 


I.  II  I  l\  .x.iUmI  l)\  till'  ri'pori  thai  Waiia«v's  littli*  army  was  aniiiliil:itr«i. r,!.', 
iliii  ilu-  xhiorioiis  i^'tuit'iMh  rat*  <  \v»r»'  maivhiii*^  in  triunqih  on  thar  rit.v. 
I  li,    I  iiioniNiH  Will*  aiavTiii -1  aii-l  'ii*:--  -^.  I :    tin*  Sin-i'ssioi  lists  m-i_iv  «xir!:2*n: 

.-•  -  •  a  "liUrratin.^  aniiv."     Tmm 
"s"-*  known  tliat  -T«»]invni;.  wit), 
■  .       ^      .      .  . -r..'  ni'\t  «lay.'  wliuli  i„  .v 
-    .iih   rasi'.      IIo  was   miMnk.u. 
•  .  aii.l  wiTo  ably  a>si>t«.Ml  l.y  Liiu- 
l'rn.'Mt  hin\  rallii-il  tli.»u>an.ls  oi'ih. 
•'  -works  thrown  up  anMinil  tlu-  r'n\, 
.     .     Jolnison  saw  that  tln»   {.riz*- oiii.i 
•  •  :tMi,  and  he  (Iaiv«l  iii.t    att»nj|it  i*. -l. 
■iiin^  hridtros  and  «.li.*str.iyin-^r  .-^uu  of 
-..   "iihvay,  an«l  in   scinHnir    ihi'  n.»;.>rit  .is 
.••:  11    hi'twoon    naltinioiv    and    Phihi.l.i- 
,   •:..•  t rest K- work  ovi-r  Gunpow/hr  Imut: 
•    !iinrninir  trains  goinijr  north,  phni-kn-i 
.  ••  •  1  ihv  cars." 

:   -  :  ot"  ]»ni(K'n('e,  atVcr  his  bittor  o\in.riiii.M> 

•>!y   toward  Washington,   alontr  the  isuu: 

u  :oun,  whilo  tlu-  remnant   of  thf  Xalivui 

*-:   :i  at    Kllicott's  Mills.      The  lattiT  j-u^fmi 

»''Uirral  (.)r.l,  and  Wallac«»  rosunad  tin- ^h- 

.•v  .hitii's  of  the  Middle  Department  at  ibi 

::>•  forward  after  the  battle,  he   nii-lii  Ijavr. 


■  ••''  »'« inm;wnKT  of  tlu-  D.-fiai-tnii>:iu  th.  n  in  nj.rif:  -;. 

lai!u-  ..r  M.m.HMcy,  will  isiw  an  u\o,i  ..f  th.-  ir.,  v.tC  .■.5- 
.:  T  ;.■  *".'Ma  XV,.  are  ronsiilcTin-:  »-The  iKip-i-,  bm.-  :..i:  »..• 
\l    .•  n  mj:.  .  I  u;,A  :it  rill'  Kutaw  lluu)*c.     ^^^^n*I:ly  nn.rnin.- :  v  -  • 
.     i.v.iry  .l.i>:i.  a  thrunirli  ti.o  htrcvi*.  dnims  W.'ii,  ru.n  o'.'  .im::j 
•..  M,  *  v.:i  iho  .Tovv.Io.l  >tri  vts.     At  aUaU  rn>on  It  w-;is   M:|.|*.r.. -j- 
■.*.    ••  w.»-.ilil  Iiavo  t.i  bi'   surn-ii.K-n  il.      Coloiiei  W*-.}-,  r  .f^  r.». 
..•■»:..;.  uM.J  lu-  lAjn'Ofiil  to  summl-r  the  city,  ami  ...I\imv. :;.  r- 
-..v.:  :ia«l  •U-lilxT.iiv.Ml.     I  u-U!>  u  tlum.s;ir:.I  iiii),-.-   fn  n;  r.' it- - 
•...1*1  !"  urful  imIiN.     Wli.iti'wr  m-dit  c«»iiii'.  /  ;«M»r  «:•/'■ -•« 
^  -     i»l  l-mn-t.  irlovffi.  all  at  haiiil.  ft»r  Jn>:;ii,t   iliirhi  kd  ::•.    -' 
\\u-  V.  rv  air  Mrim'tl  full  nf  ninmrt.  nmi  all  kiuw  iht  j.-o*  «-• 
•-•   -"i  wi;h  lihn.    I  sit  a  Im;:  ilino  wailln?.  an.l  o.\|-i-::f .- :.    •  - 

•.«-*.-    n-iji  !un!..l  111,'  fnnii  L ;  I  lia<l  hanliy  Mnti:;  .:  :■  r-'-.- 

^  .-      TU.r.'  was  no  nt'i«I  of  further  f"TtitiiOc:  w  I  c..i«  ».; 


r. 


*  V 


viTiitu  I'f  th*-  lOih  eJumlay)  I  rt-tiirnxl  to  fti'.MK-r-.  :.• " 

-.■i-'l.iM.il  l.y  tho  npproaoh  of  Johns<in'»  i';iv;ilr>,    Tr.-'**. 

IjiwniH"!'.  A.  A.  Oi'iif  ral.  and  Li<>iitHiiaii:-('<>'«>&-i  ••■:- 

..;  '.V.  II  tak«M  that  inu-llfpcnre  viHiUi  Mi-.'jft.-s.t.    Tb-  n:- 

■■  fi  rmi«:"?  >|h-,'I.iI  can-." 

'<.  ..:iil  was  in  citizm's  »lri'8*.  Tlicre  wr^v"  ftniir.'.i.-  V">" 
i::>  :.»  Infonr'.  Oilmor  <if  th«  f;ict.  The  lati*r  li!•o••"^• 
i  '.-z'''  w.i;i»n  towanl  Ti«>v.*iint«»wn.  with  a  sriiii"«i.  T>j-. 
.  K-  .^klln  havinir  <1i!<anniHl  thtlr  vicilancc  \\  jnUM'-- 
.'  "..■ -pinir  >  ntinrU  to  tlu»  nuji  wh^n  he  rin  !••  s  ••o*. 
•.!  I"!: '  « '.»nt«'iU.nf»-s  Poiiirht  for  him  I;;  vain.  V.  • !« ■  'i 
".  •■.■i>m\'.  Thi\v  Mnt  woni  to  naltiiuiin-.  wh»n  i»-V'  ''"^ 
.  :>.     rii!nnir  mI-.I  that  when  h-'  f,iiin«l  that  F'urk:;.'   ■•• 


■■  «\ ?.■'•■  r.  l^CA.  w hrn  thi*  yM'opl,.  of  \\n, , ],^r^\, )  v     r  ■  Y'- 

•'  ■.n:- ,•  pmvNion  lor  tho  frfciloin  of  .ill.     KvitHi**:--' 

•A       ;  V  '...  •  ■!  it  luri'RMiy  to  Itjuc  a  piiu-r.  1  :>kL r  "a  th?  :•- 
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capturvd  Washington  and  inflicted  nerious  damage,  but  ho  could  not  have 
held  the  city.     But,  as  we  have  observed,  lie  waa  eo  crippled  by  the  fight, 
tliat  lie  did  not  move  until  noon  the  next  day,  and  then  he  niarcJied  ro  care- 
fully, that  it  was  not  until  two  dayn  after  the  battle  that  he  appeared  iii  for- 
midable force  in  front  of  the  northeastern  fortifications  of  Washington,' in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stevens.     By  that  time  the  safety  of  the  city 
was  as»tire<l,  for  during  that  day'  the  remainder  of  the  Sixth     ''"^^' 
Corjw  arrived  tliere,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  divisions 
of  Dwight  and  Grover,  of  Emory's  (Nineteenth)  corps,  which  had  just  arrived 
at  Fortress  Monroe  hy  sea,  fi-om  New  Orleans,  and  had  been  sent  immedi- 
ately up  the  Potomac  to  the  Capital  by  Grant, 

On  the  following  day  Early  menaeed  Washington,  when  Angnr  sent  out 
a  strong  reconnoitering  party  from  Fort  Stevens,  to  develop  the  strength  of 
the  Confederates.     A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  each  party  lost  almost 
three  hundred  men.     Satisfied  that  the  opjwi-tunity  for  seizing  Washington 
was  passed,  and  alarmed  by  informalton  of  the  concentration  of  troops  there, 
the  C'onfederato  leader  began  a  retreat  with  liis  entire  foi-ee,  now  reduced  to 
fifteen  thousand  men.   He  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
that  night*  with  a  lai^e  amount  of  booty,'  and  moved  through 
Lcesbui^h  and  Snicker's  Gap  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     General  Wright, 
of  the  Sixth  Coips,  to  wliom  Grant  had  now  assigned  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  at  Washington  available  for  operations  in  tJie  field,  juirsued  in 
the  track  of  the  fugitives.     His  advance  overtook  them'  at  Snick- 
er's Ferry,  on  the  Shenandoah  River,     General  Crook,  with  bis 
cavalrj',  had  struck  them  at  Snicker's  Gap  the  preiioiis  day.     At  tlie  ferry 
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deserted  village  of  Chambereburg,'  in  Pennsylvania,  and  demanded  of  the  in- 
habitants two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  or  five  hundred  tliousand  dol- 
lains  in  "  greenbacks"*  or  currency,  as  a  tribute  to  insure  the  town  from  destruc- 
tion. The  tribute  was  not  offered,  and  two-thirds  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ruins 
by  fire.^  No  time  was  given  for  the  removal  of  the  infirm  or  sick,  or  the  women 
and  children;  but  in  ten  minutes  after  M'Causland  ordered  Gilmor,  his  torch- 
bearer  on  tlie  occasion,  to  apply  fire,  tlie  village  was  in  flames.*  The  Con- 
federate leader  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  act,  the  fact  that  Hunter  a  few 
weeks  before  ha<l  bunied  the  house  of  Governor  Letcher,  at  Lexington,  in 
u'gmia. 
Tlie  incendiaries  did  not  remain  long,  for  General  Averill,  who,  with 
twenty-six  hundred  cavalry,  was  at  Greencastle,  ten  miles  distant,  when 
Chambersburg  was  fired,  charged  by  General  Couch  to  watch  the  raiders, 
was  moving  against  them.  He  pursued  them  to  Hancock,  on  the  Potomac 
(wliere  they  crossed),  smiting  them  on  the  way  with  sufficient  effect  to  save 
McConnellstown  from  the  fate  of  Cliambersburff.  All  Western  Pennsvlvania 
and  L'pper  Maryland  were  filled  with  a  j)anic.  It  was  the  general  belief  that 
Early  was  again  north  of  the  Potomac  in  full  force.  The  alarm  was  intensi- 
fied by  a  dash  across  the  river  by  Moseby  the  marauder,*  who  carried  back 
with  his  plunder  a  few  horsemen  as  prisoners.  The  order  of  Grant  for  tlie 
two  coi*]is  to  hasten  to  Petei-sburg  was  countermanded.  They  had  been 
halted  at  Georcretown  when  news  of  the  defeat  of  Crook  at  Winchester  was 
received,  and  were  turned  back.  They  had  reached  Ilai-per's  Ferry  on  the 
day  when  Chambersburg  was  burnt,  and  were  there  joined  by  some  of  Hun- 
ter's long-expected  troops,  coming  from  West  Virginia ;  and  then  the  entire 
force,  with  an  immense  train,  went  on  a  fruitless  search  for  Early,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  laying  waste  Western  Pennsylvania.  But  the  Confederate 
troopers  were  getting  back  to  Virginia  as  fast  as  possible.  General  Kelley,' 
in  command  at  Cumberland,  struck  Johnson  when  he  was  passing;  and 
Johnson,  in  turn,  had  routed  five  hundred  Nationals  in  that  region,  and  cap- 
tured their  leader  and  ninety  of  his  men.  As  the  invaders  re- 
treated up  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  Averill  closely  pur-  '^?^^^ 
sued  them,  and  at  Moorfield  he  attacked*  and  vanquished  them, 


'  Cnpltal  of  Fmnklin  County,  and  then  contnininc  about  5,000  inhnbitantA. 

»  Tbe  National  currency  had  devices  and  lettering:  printed  on  tbe  back  of  each  bill.  In  irrt-en  Ink,  as  a  pro- 
t«>ctlon  against  counterfeiting.     Hence,  tliesc  bills  were  calle<l  *•  greenbacks." 

•This  act  was  in  acconlance  with  the  instructions  of  General  Early.  If  the  Mary  lander  who  was  c^immis- 
•loned  to  Are  the  town  tells  the  truth.  Gilmor  says,  in  his  Four  Yearn  in  the  Saddle,  ]>age  210:  "lie  (M'Caas- 
liuid)  ordered  me  to  fire  the  town,  and  showed  me  GenemI  Early's  order  to  that  eflect" 

*  Letters  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Schenck.  D.  I).,  an  eye-witness.  '•They  would  U-at  in  the  door  of  each  honse  with 
Iron  bars  or  heavy  plav.k,'^  says  Dr.  Schenck,  '•smash  up  furniture  with  an  ax,  throw  fluid  or  oil  ufion  it,  and 
apply  the  match.  They  almost  invariably  entered  every  room  of  each  house,  rifled  the  drawers  of  every  bupean. 
appropriated  money,  jewelry,  watches,  and  any  other  valuables,  and  often  would  present  pistols  to  the  heads  of 
Inmatea.  men  and  women,  and  demand  money  or  their  lives."  Twenty-flve  hundred  persons  were  renden-d 
boatcless  in  the  Sf»ace  of  two  hours,  and  the  value  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  f  1.000.000. 

•  This  act  had  already  been  twice  avenged,  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  Governor  Bradford  and  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  in  Maryland,  as  wo  have  observed.    "Circumstances  alter  cases."    The  destruction  of  Letcher's 

^  boose  was  held,  by  publicists,  to  have  been  justified  by  the  ethics  of  war.  Letcher  was  a  traitor  to  his  Govern- 
ment  and  a  public  enemy,  and  the  destruction  of  his  house  was  incited  wholly  by  the  finding,  in  a  newspnp<T 
office  nt  lA>xington.  a  handbill,  issued  and  signed  by  him.  calling  on  the  people  of  that  recion  to  "hushwack" 
llunter^s  men.  that  is  to  say,  murder  them  by  bullets  from  concealed  places.  The  citizens  of  Cbamlter^bun^ 
were  non-combatants,  and  innocent  of  all  crime  in  relation  to  the  Confederates. 

•  See  i»agc  22. 

*  See  payc  490,  volume  1. 
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:i!id  captured  their  guns,  trains,  an<l  iive  liumlred  men,  with  a  loss  to  himaelf 
of  only  about  fitly  men.' 

Grant  was  now  satisfied  tliat  an  efficient  force  was  needed  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  for  the  ]>rotection  of  Washington  from  seizure,  and  j^Iaryland 
and  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  and  lie  proceeded  to  consolidate  the  Wash- 
ington,  Middle,  SusquehaiHia,  and  Southwest  Virginia   Departments   into 
one,  called  the  Middle  Military  Division,  under  the  command  of  General 
Hunter.     The  latter  ex])ressed  a  Avillingness  to  be  rolieved,  and 
'^iJw^^     Grant  assigned"  General  Philip  11.  Sheridan  to  the  command  of 
the  new  organization,     lie  entered  at  once  uix)n  his  duties,  and 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  over  thirty  thousand  troops,  with  wliieh  to  con- 
front Early  with  about  twenty  thousand.* 

Let  us  liere  leave  Sheridan,  and  return  to  the  army  Iwfore  Petersburg.  We 
have  observed  that  the  Nationals  had  secured  a  footing  at  Deep  ]:k>ttom,  on 
the  noith  si<le  of  the  James,  and  a  quick  communication  between  it  and  the 
main  army  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge.'  This  movement  was  a  part  of  a 
plan  of  assault  on  the  Confederate  lines  at  Petersburg,  in  connection  with 
the  blowing  up  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  enemy^s  forts,  situated 
within  about  a  thousand  yards  of  the  citv.  This  was  to  be  done  bv  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  under  the  fort,  which  had  been  for  nearly  a  month  in 
preparation,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henrr 
Pleasants,  of  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  of  Burnside's  corps.  He  vru 
a  practical  miner;  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  men  of  Ids  regiment  had  been 
recruited  in  the  mining  district.  He  suggested  the  enterprise  to  General 
Potter,  and  when  that  officer  proj)osed  it  to  (renei-al  Huniside,  their  corps 
comman<ler,  he  heaitily  approved  it.  With  indifFeix»nt  tools  and  a  great  lack 
of  proper  materials,  Pleasants  began  the  task  on  tlie  25th  of  June,  and  on  llie 
23d  of  July  the  mine  was  ready  for  use.^ 


'  So  will!  w(;ro  runidrs.  that  on  the  rlny  whon  Avfrill  dofoatcd  the  Confodrnlt<^8  at  Moorfirlil.  the  imfccMiN 
-  V  "    t  4       ^^  "''^  ^*  stronir  that  Karly  was  acni*8  the  Potomac  with  his  army,  hoadinc  toward  ihr  SasfV^ 
~   '  hniin:),  that  GowriKir  Cnrtin  isMied  '  a  proclamation  callinar  out  SO.Oui)  militia,  and  tb^  laha^ 

lljmts  of  tho  CiimU'rhind  ValU-y  commonccwi  another  fxodni*  from  their  hotnos^  with  vnttlc  and  othi-r  pn)j#rtr. 
2  Sheridan's*  ouluinn  f«)r  acti%-e  nperatlonh  consisted  of  thi-  Sixth  and  Ninetconth  Corp*,  and  the  Jnfcntrrvd 
cavalry  of  W^•^t  Vli^'lnla,  under  Oentnils  Oo«)k  ami  Avcrill.    To  these  were  a<lded  th«  cavalry  dlriwoiis  ♦^ 
Torhert  and  Wlhon.  sint  to  liiiii  fnun  the  army  before  I'eterbburg.     His  cavfalry  force  wab  alxint  tea  thoysatJ 
stroHiT.  and  in  flnt-  eotiditiDn. 
^  See  pace  3.31*. 

*  The  advariN-  of  the  Ninth  ( Burn&lde's)  Corps  was  within  2(i0  yanls  of  one  of  the  utmnpest  of  tbeCrtoW- 
erate  forts  en  t!ii-  I\  t(•r^^ll^^  lines,  undt-r  whieh  a  mine  was  constructed.     It  was  conimmctNl  in  a  hidhiv  vjthii 

Itnrnnide's  lines,  just  in  the  rear  of  a  deep  cut  of  the  City  Point  railway.  enth*lt 
eoneealod  from  the  Ciinfederates.    The  work  was  perfomieil  l>y  the  enll»t«d  ■«■ 
^^^^<^j^^.>^   ;  ;  .  of  the  Forty-elL'hih  neiriment.  nearly  4U0  in  number,  under  the  special  dlivctha 

of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasants.  The  excavation  was  maile  throuirh  Mft  nrti 
for  Some  distance,  when  a  stratum  of  marl,  of  the  consistence  iiT  putty,  vat  r9- 
countereil,  to  avoid  which  the  tllrection  o(  the  gallery  was  made  toa»«imelW 
i>f  an  inclined  plane  fur  about  100  feet.  The  earth  (1S,U0O  cubic  feet  iu  lMiIk)wa< 
taken  out  in  barruws  conMrurtod  of  cracker-boxes,  and  cimcealed  under  hrifk- 
wo(mI.  for  it  was  iniiKirtant  that  no  knowledjre  of  the  work  shimid  ivarh  tk- 
ConfediT.itrs.  On  the  ITth  of  duly  the  main  {rallery  was  c«»m|»itftv«l.  SIOfNt  Ut 
lenijih.  whi-n  latiT.»l  jrallerics  were  ma«le  under  the  doome«l  fort,  for  the  mata- 
rinrs  <»f  eunjxiwiler.  Tht-so  extended  aiN)nt  37  feet  on  each  idde  of  the  l*flnii*- 
tion  of  the  main  srallery.  The  pow<U'r.  consisting  of  JfiO  kesrs  In  bnlk,  «ir»^*l 
BE«TioN  OF  MAIN  «;  vLLF.KY         v.(nM)  pounds,  wai  pla«MMl  in  riu'hl  m:urazines,  connected  by  womlon  tubes  W: 

filled  with  jiowdor.  Thes«'  were  ronnecttnl  with  three  lines  of  fuses  in  ll»e  iW* 
jrallery.  These  ••NeavalionH  were  made  seeiire  from  areidi-nt  by  lininsr  the  sides  and  tofnof  the  fralleriM  w-^^ 
tlmU-r  and  [dank,  in  tin'  manner  >liown  by  a  seetiou  «»f  the  main  gallery  here  represented.  The  galler}'  «'»»^i 
feet  in  heiu:ht,  and  a  little  less  in  width  at  the  bottom. 
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It  was  at  about  thiit  time  tliat  tlie  lodgment  at  Deep  Bottom  was  made. 
Lee  sent  troops  to  uxptl  Foster,  but  their  attempts  to  do  bo  were  unsuccess- 
ful.    Finally,  when  thti 
mine  was  ready,  Grant 
orfered  Hanco<:k  to  join 
Foster,    and    with    his 
Second  Corps  and  two 
divisions  of  Sheridan's 
cavalry,    to   flank    the 
Confederates    at    Deep 
Bottom,  and    push    on 
toward  Cliapin's  Blulf, 
a  little  below  opposite 
Fort  Darling,  on  Dow- 
ry's   Bluff,    by    which  __ 
Lee's  line  of  communi- 
cation across  the  river  would  be  seriously  menaced.     Tliese  troops  crossed 
the  James  on  the  night  of  the  26th,*  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, while  Foster  amused  the  Confederates  on  their  front,  Miles's 
brigade  of  Barlow's  division  flanked  tliem,  ami  captured  four  of  their  guns. 
They  fell  Lack  to  a  strong  position  behind  Baylis's  creek,  where  they  blocked 
the  way  to  the  heavy  works  on  Chapin's  Bluff,  which  Sheridan  attempted  to 
flank.     lie  gained  an  advantageous  position  on  high  ground,  and  was  prc- 
pM^ng  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  stronghold, 
when  night  compelled  him  to  suspend  hts  movement. 

These  menacing  operations  had  the  desired  effccL  To  meet  the  eeeming- 
If  impending  danger  to  Richmond,  Lee  withdrew  live  of  his  eight  remaining 
divisions  from  the  south  side  of  the  James,  between  the  2Tth  and 
29th,'  and  the  opportunity  for  the  assault  which  Grant  had  been 
waiting  for  was  now  offered.  Tlie  lines  before  him  were  weakened,  and 
Early  was  yet  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  so  he  arranged  for  an  explosion 
of  the  mine  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  a  co-operating  assault  upon  the 
Confederate  works  iii  front  of  Burnside's  corps,  where,  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  his  lines,  a  strong  six  gun  fort  projected  beyond  the  average 
of  the  fi-ont  of  his  adversary.  This  was  the  doomed  fortification.  About 
four  hundi-ed  yai'ds  behind  it  was  Cemetery  Hill,  crowned  by  a  battery, 
■which  commanded  Petei*sburg  and  the  most  important  of  the  Confederate 
works.  It  was  believed  that  if  that  crest  could  be  seized  and  held  by  the 
Nationals,  the  city  must  quiekly  fall,  with  heavy  loss  to  its  defenders.  This 
crest  was,  therefore,  the  chief  objective  in  the  impending  assault. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  July.  The  explo- 
sion was  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  o])ening  of  the  great  guns  all  along 
the  front,  and  by  an  assault  at  the  breach  to  be  made  by  the  active  mine. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  a  division  of  Burnside's  coi-ps,  one  of  whiuh  was 
composed  of  negro  troops.     The  Licuten ant-General   refused  to  have  the 

1  In  Ihla  lltU*  picliin  Clispiii'i  Bli'ff  l>  ilcnoti'd  In  the  cilnmo  iliiUnrc  br  s  kHh  of  whltt  npnls  nlon;  Ctic 
dn«B  [h«  Jima  Rlv«.    Th«  itniria  Wrd  In  th.'  diiinnr?  (t  fver  Ihr  piw  of  the  fiirtinotlnni  il  ChnM"''  BIdIT. 
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Harry  Gilmor,'  lioth  bitter  Maryland  ivljcia,  who  now,  bb  the  chosen  giuitt 
and  usfiistaiits  of  the  c^hiof  of  the  invaders,  brought  war  witli  all  its  hointn 
to  tlif  doors  of  tbeir  neighbors  and 

friends.    Early  pushed  on  - 

'Isw*^      to  Hagcmtown,' wliLTc  he 

leviod  a  contribution  on 
ihi-  iidiabitantH  of  *20,000,  and  then 
swept  over  the  country  towanl  the 
Pennsylvania  Hue,  plundering  friend 
anil  ibf  alike  of  lioi-ses,  eattle,  provi- 
sions an<l  money.' 

Vairue  runiora  bad  rcacbi-d  Gene- 
ral Wallaro,  at  Baltimore,  coneeming 
tlie  perils  of  Sigel.  Tbcn  came  posi- 
tive iuformatioH  of  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  by  the  Confederates,  and 
their  raiding  wilhin  the  bonlers  of  General  Conch's  Department ;  and  finallr, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  he  was  informed  that  their  movements  indicated  a 
intention  to  maivh  upon  Baltimore  or  Washington  in  heavy  column,  nwi- 
ing  bis  l>e]iartmenl  thus  thi-eatencd,  Wallace  took  measures  for  ehecking  iKi- 
invaders  at  the  Monoi-acy  Uiver,  with  tht^  few  available  troops  under  liis 
commanrl.'  General  E.  B,  TyUr,  was  then  at  the  railway  bridt^  over  tlw 
>Ionoc3cy,  with  about  one  thousand  men,  and  tlntliei'  Wallace  hastened, 
to  aNcertaiii,  in  person,  the  true  state  of  affaii-s  in  that  direction.*  VTM 
rumors  were  afloat,  but  no  reliable  infunnation  concerning  the  number  or 
the  ivlieivabouls  of  the  invaders  could  he  obtained.  lie  prcjKired  for  any 
emergency,  ami  chose  a  coninianding  ])osition  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ho- 
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nocacv  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  cover  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  crossing,  and  the  chief  highways  leading   to  the  menaced 
cities.*     On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  all  of  his  effective  men  that  could  be 
spared  from  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Baltimore  from  the  north, 
which  the  Confederates  were  evidently  trying  to  seize,  were  gath- 
ered at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  under  Tyler.*     That  night,*      •Jniyfi, 
Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Clendennin  to  go  out  toward  Middle- 
town  with  four  hundred  men,  in  search  of  positive  information  conceniing 
the  Confederates.     He  marched  at  davlisrht  *  with  a  section  of 

•^     ^  '•July  7. 

Alexanders'  artillery,  and  at  that  village  he  encountered  a  thou- 
sand horseman,  under  Bradley  Johnson,  who  pushed  him  steadily  back 
toward  Frederick  by  threatening  his  flanks.  Gilpin's  regiment,  with  one 
gun,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  w^ere  sent  to  help  Clendennin ;  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  sharp  iight  in  front  of  Frederick  with  artillery  and 
small-arms.  At  six  o'clock  Gilpin  charged  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  aware  of  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Capital, 
ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washinjjton.     The  advance  division, 

,  "July. 

under  General  Ricketts,  arrived  there  late  on  the  6th,'  and  were 
sent  to  Baltimore  that  night,  with  orders  to  push  on  to  the  Monocacy  River 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Informed  of  the  fact  that  veterans  were  coming, 
Wallace  ordered  Tyler  to  Frederick ;  and  when,  at  dawn  on  the  8th,  a  por- 
tion of  Ricketts's  (Firet)  brigade,  under  Colonel  Henry,  reache<l  the  3Ionocacy, 
they,  too,  were  sent  to  join  Tyler.  At  that  time  the  wildest  rumors  tilled  the 
air  of  the  force  and  position  of  the  Confederates.  Wallace  was  soon  satisfied 
that  the  defense  of  Frederick  was  a  secondary  consideration,  for  news 
ix»ached  him  that  the  invadera  were  pressing  toward  the  Washington  turn- 
pike in  heavy  column,  and  w^ere  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Washington  City  was  their  chief  objective,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  without  suificient  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  reported  strength 
of  the  invaders,  Wallace  detennined  to  throw  his  little  army  across  their 
path',  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  at  bay  until  succor  should  reach  the  Capital. 
So  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  his  chosen  position  on  the 
Monocacy,  where  he  found  a  greater  portion  of  Ricketts's  division. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Wallace  made  dispositions  for  battle. 
His  right,  under  Tyler,  covere<I  the  railway  and  the  Baltimore  pike,  and 
Ricketts  held  the  Washington  pike,  on  the  left,  where  the  main  attack  was 
expected.  Each  had  three  guns.  Colonel  Brown,  with  his  command  and 
the  mounted  infantry,  held  a  stone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  Tyler's 


*  There,  within  the  space  of  two  milos  and  a  lialf,  convcrfffd  the  tnrni»ll;o8  to  Raltimorc  find  Wnshinffton,  and 
tb«  Ohio  and  Baltimore  railroad ;  and  thero  was  the  iron  bridge  of  the  mllwny  U|H»n  which  dei>endc'd  railroad 
communication  with  Harjier's  Kerry.  The  river  covered  the  entire  front  of  the  p<»»ition,  making  it  very  strong. 
That  position  wan  on  commanding  heije^ht(^  while  the  ground  on  the  other  »ido  nf  the  river  was  low.  # 

'  Thcae  were  comiMsed  of  the  Third  (Mttrylunil)  Potomac  Ilumo  Bri£:a<le,  C«»lonel  Charles  Gilpin;  Eleventh 
Maryland  Infantry,  Colonel  Landstreet;  s^'ven  companies  of  tho  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  and  three  com- 
panies of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- ninth  Ohio  Nation^d  Guanl,  under  Colonel  A.  L.  Brown;  Captain  Alexan- 
der's (Maryland)  battery  ;  and  one  hundred  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  serviniur  as  monnted 
infantry,  nnder  Captains  S.  H.  Lleh  and  N.  S.  Allen.  In  addition  to  these.  Wallace  had  the  services  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Clendennin's  squadron  of  cavalry,  two  himdred  and  fifty  stronir.  and  four  companies  of  the  First 
(Maryland)  Potomac  Home  Briarado.  ahotit  tw«»  hundred  In  number,  under  Captiin  Brown.  Tlio  Eleventh  Mary- 
land and  all  the  Ohio  Innips  were  "hundnd  days'  men." 
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Harry  Gilmor,'  both  bitter  Maryland  i-fl«l8,  who  now,  as  the  chosen  guid« 
and  araistaiits  of  the  cliii-f  of  tlic  iiivadere,  brought  war  with  all  it«  homn 
to  thp  doors  of  their  neighWrs  and 

friends.    Karly  pushed  on  l'  -  r 

' Ism."      ^" Ha-rerstown,*  wliure  he  J^JTi^,'  ' -"'^""_s..  "j-.^a,  j 

levied  n  contnbution  on    ■'^SK^KB/^Bt^^^^^^jS^^^K^ 

thu  iidiabitants  of  (20,000,  and  then    ^^H^^^Vp^SJBlJ^^^^^I 

the  towanl  the       '^^■JIH|Hh3^^^^^^|^^H 

Pennsylvania  idundering  friend       ~^P^^^^^|HQB^^|^^^^H 

and  foe  alike  of  lioracs,  cattle,  provi-      ./^'Ul^l^^^liwriiAi^^l^^^^V 

Vajriif  I'lmiors  had  readied  Gene-  "^^^^^^^^^jP^^^^^^^BBJHBW 
ral  WalhiPO,  at  Baltimore,  concerning  " -^h;^^^3ft88W^!^^^g^?^  j 
the  perils  of  Sigel.     Then  eame  posi-    "      "Tli^^  '"-'i^^^S^^^'^^^*'"    "M 

tiveinformationofthcpa»iiigGof  the  "  

Potomac  I.y  the  Confi^lemtes,  and  '"""'  ""■^"™»-  "*■"•"■•  '-"f 

their  raidiiiL;  within  the  Iwrders  of  General  Couch's  Departmout ;  nnd  finally, 
un  the  5lh  of  July,  he  was  informed  that  their  movements  indicated  u 
intention  to  march  upon  Baltimore  or  Washington  in  heavy  column,  find- 
ing his  Departnx^nt  thuH  threatened,  Wallace  took  measures  fur  checking  the 
invaders  at  the  Jlonocacy  Itiver,  with  the  few  available  troops  imdcr  hii 
comiiutrid.*  General  K.  IS,  Tyler,  was  tln-ii  at  the  railway  l>ndgc  over  ihe 
Monwacy,  with  alwut  one  thousand  men,  and  thither  Wallace  ha^ened, 
to  ascertain,  in  |)erson,  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  that  direction,'  Wild 
i-umors  wci-e  afloat,  but  no  nOialile  infonnatton  conceniing  the  number  w 
tilt'  whereal)outs  of  the  invaders  could  he  obtained.  He  prcpare<I  fur  »bj 
emergency,  and  chose  a  connnaiuling  position  on  the  east  side  of  the  3lo- 
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nocacy  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  cover  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  i-ailway  crossing,  and  tlie  chief  highways  leading   to  the   menaced 
cities.*     On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  all  of  his  effective  men  that  could  be 
spared  from  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Baltimore  from  the  north, 
which  the  Confederates  were  evidently  trying  to  seize,  were  gath- 
ered at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  under  Tyler.*     That  night,"     'July 6, 
Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Clendennin  to  go  out  toward  Middlo- 
^Wn  with  four  hundred  men,  in  search  of  positive  information  concerning 
the  Confederates.     lie  marched  at  dayliijht,*  with  a  section  of 

*  July  7. 

Atdxanders'  artillery,  and  at  that  village  he  encountered  a  thou- 
mmd  horseman,  under  Bradley  Johnson,  who  pushed  him  steadily  back 
toward  Frederick  by  threatening  his  flanks.  Gilpin's  regiment,  with  one 
gun,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  were  sent  to  help  Clendennin ;  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  sharp  fight  in  front  of  Frederick  with  artillery  and 
email-arms.  At  six  o'clock  Gilpin  charged  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  aware  of  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Capital, 
ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washinorton.     The  advance  division, 

.  'July. 

under  General  Ricketts,  arrived  there  late  on  the  6th,'  and  were 
sent  to  Baltimore  that  night,  with  ordei*s  to  push  on  to  the  Monocacy  River 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Informed  of  the  fact  that  veterans  were  coming, 
"Wallace  oixlei*ed  Tyler  to  Frederick;  and  when,  at  dawn  on  the  8th,  a  por- 
tion of  Ricketts'a  (First)  brigade,  under  Colonel  Henry,  reached  the  Monocacy, 
they,  too,  were  sent  to  join  Tyler.  At  that  time  the  wildest  rumors  filled  the 
air  of  the  force  and  position  of  the  Confederates.  Wallace  was  soon  satisfied 
that  the  defense  of  Frederick  was  a  secondary  consideration,  for  news 
reached  him  that  the  invadera  were  pressing  toward  the  Washington  turn- 
pike in  heavy  column,  and  were  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Washington  City  was  their  chief  objective,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  without  sufficient  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  reported  strength 
of  the  invaders,  Wallace  detennined  to  throw  his  little  army  across  their 
path",  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  at  bay  until  succor  should  reach  the  Capital. 
So  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  his  chosen  position  on  the 
Monocacy,  where  he  found  a  greater  portion  of  Ricketts's  division. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Wallace  made  dispositions  for  battle. 
His  right,  under  Tyler,  covered  the  railway  and  the  Baltimore  pike,  an<l 
Ricketts  held  the  Washington  pike,  on  the  left,  where  the  main  attack  was 
expected.  Each  had  three  guns.  Colonel  Brown,  with  his  command  and 
the  mounted  infantry,  held  a  stone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  Tyler's 


*  There,  within  the  »paco  of  two  miloa  ftn«l  a  Imlf,  convcrfffd  the  turiijiikos  to  RAltimoro  nnd  Wnaliinston,  and 
^«  Ohio  and  Baltimore  railroad ;  and  tliero  waa  the  iron  bridge  of  the  railway  u(N»n  which  defiended  railroad 
eommunicalton  with  Ilariier's  Ferry.  The  river  covered  the  entire  front  of  the  position,  tnnliing  It  ver)-  strong. 
That  poAltion  was  on  cotninanding  heighU,  while  the  ground  on  the  other  Mdo  of  the  river  was  low.  # 

'  These  were  con)[K>sed  of  the  Thinl  (Maryland)  Potomac  Iluma  Brisrade,  Colonel  Charlea  Gilpin;  Eleventh 
Maryland  Infantry,  C<dontl  Landntreet;  Si-ven  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  and  thrc«  com* 
ponies  of  the  Ono  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  Natiomd  Guard,  under  C<donel  A.  L.  Brown:  Captain  Alexan- 
der's (Maryland)  batti'ry ;  and  one  himdred  men  of  the  Ono  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  servinir  as  mounted 
infantry,  under  CXiptains  S.  H.  Licb  and  N.  S.  Allen.  In  addition  to  these.  Wallace  had  the  services  of  Lienten- 
ant'Colcmel  (^endennln's  squadron  of  c.ivalry.  two  hundred  and  fifty  stronir.  and  four  com|wnie*  of  the  First 
(Maryland)  Potomac  Home  Britrad**.  abnnt  tw'»  hundred  in  number,  under  Captain  Brown.  Tlie  Eleventh  Mary- 
land and  all  the  Ohio  troops  M'ere  "hundnd  dava'  men." 


•  July  9 
1S64. 
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right,  and  was  Wallace's  chief  (lcpcn<lence  in  the  ])rotcction  of  tliat  flsnk. 
Clendeiniiii  and  his  cavalry  watched  the  lower  fords,  and  skinnisliers  were 
sent  out  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  Monocacy  bridges.  At  a  block- 
house near  the  railway  was  a  rude  earthwork,  l>earing  a  24-poun<ler  howitzer. 
Su(*h  was  the  disj)osition  of  Wallace's  little  force  to  resist  the  attack  of  what 
proved  to  be  an  army  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  witli  a  large  park  of 
artillery  '  that  advanced  from  Frederick  at  eitxlit  o'clock  hi  the 
morninix.**  Three  of  Ilicketts's  reijiments  were  vet  behind,  but 
were  expected  by  railway  at  one  o'cloi'k  ill  the  afternoon. 

Planting  his  Napoleon  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  behind  liis  skirmish  line 
as  he  advanced,  Karly  opened  the  battle  at  al)out  nine  o'clock.  The  conlert 
rapidly  grew  wanner  and  more  general  as  he  drt»w  near,  and  Iii-owu  «i»on 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  jKJsilion  at  the  stone  bridge.  At  the  same 
time  a  hum?  body  of  Confederates,  movinix  l.)y  their  riirht  out  of  i-aniro  ot 
Kicketts's  i^uns,  forced  a  i)assaire  of  the  Monocacy  at  a  ford  on  bis  left,  ami 
at  half-j>ast  ten  moved  upon  him  in  battk*  order.  ]{icketts  change<l  front  to 
meet  the  attack,  his  right  resting  on  tlie  river;  but  in  so  doing  ]»e  expose! 
himself  to  an  entiladinij:  fire  from  Karlv's  ixuns  across  the  sti'cani:  ami  f<f* 
over-matched  was  he  in  numbers,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  soon  eiivelojx'«L 
Perceiving  this,  the  watchful  Wallace  sent,  fii'st,  two  of  Tyler's  gun*  to 
Ilicketts,  and  then  every  man  that  could  be  spared  from  other  ]>oints. 

The  invader's  first  line  made  a  I'urious  cliarge,  and  was  quickly  thrown 
back.  The  second  then  charged,  an<l  after  a, more  protracted  stniggle,  wa> 
also  rej)ulsed,  and  fled  to  the  woods  in  confusion.  So  great  was  thedisparitr 
in  numbers,  that  WaHace  would  have  been  justiticH.!  in  retreating  at  that 
time,  and  couhl  easily  Jiave  done  so;  but  his  desire  was  to  develop  the 
strength  of  the  invadei*s,  and  to  keep  tlu^m  at  bay  as  long  as  j>ossihki. 
Expecting  Picketts's  three  fresh  regiments  at  one  o'clock,  and  Ix'lieving 
tliat  with  them  he  might  maintain  his  iK)sition,  he  stood  firm  and  fonght 
desperately  until  that  time  and  an  hour  beyond.  Then,  having  no  tidings 
of  the  a[)proacliing  troops,*  and  seeing  the  Confedemtes  issuing  from  the 
woods  in  two  stroma  columns  to  make  another  charsje,  he  reluctantly  ordered 
Ricketts  to  retreat  by  the  Baltimore  pike.  That  retreat  began  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tyler  had  lx?en  as  gallantly  fighting  the  foe  on  the 
right  of  the  National  line,  and  Brown  yet  i)ossessed  the  stone  bridge  which 
Wallace  had  said  must  be  held  at  all  hazards  until  Ricketts  could  cross  over 
to  the  Baltimore  pike.  Tliis  position  was  now  of  vital  importance.  Tyler 
sent  Brown  all  of  his  reserves,  and  held  his  own  position  finnly,  thongli 
pressed  by  an  eager  and  vastly  superior  foe.  lie  fought  on  with  the  greatest 
l^^allantry  until  Ricketts's  column  was  safe,  when  at  ^vc  oVlock  Brown  was 
com]ielled  to  abandon  the  bridge,  and  retreated  down  the  Baltimore  pike. 


'  In  :i  iiioinMraiMliiiii  nf  i-vrnts  ounricottMl  with  ihi'sn  ofMM-atJonsi.  jriven  Vt  the  Author  by  Gnkmol  \^vn9»- 
\\':x\\aova  chi«f-«)f-staft",  hv  uver*  that  an  oftictr  of  Karly's  statT,  nflrr  the  battle,  said  that  the  ConWcntf*  tswf 
(n.-arly  all  of  whJHi  was  in  tho  rn^a^orm-nt)  consi^tod  of  alwrnt  1G,000  infnntrv,  02  pii-ces  of  artillery,  fimln*«*J 
6.rtX»of  the  I.,  stoavalry. 

'■•  "At  nrir  o*cl«M-k."  sjiy.H  Walhuv.  in  hi"*  njiort.  ''fho  thn-e  rp-onfordne  reirlments  of  vrfrnitis  vn«Ml*«* 
tho  srroiinil :  an<l  th.n  th«*  !«pl.n.ll«l  In-havinr  of  Rickit»!»  nn<l  his  irn-n  Inspirrd  me  with  confldenee.  One  ft*rW«k 
oanif.  lint  not  tho  ri*«'nforci'riM'nf»:  ami  it  wa*.  irnpos<jhU'  to  yj^-t  ai\  onK-r  to  them,  fur  m}' telejETaph  rf  cntw, 
and  th«'  tMllrnad  .'i^cnt  wi'li  1m. ih  Iii>  train*.  Iia«i  nin  awav." 
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Tyler's  remaining  foi-ce,  half  enveloped  by  the  swarming  foe,  was  compelled 
to  follow;  and  the  general  and  his  staff,  separated  from  them,  daelied  into 
the  wooils,  and  barely  escaped 

capture.     "  His    gallantry   and  ~  ' 

self-sacrificing  devotion,"  said 
Wallace,  "arc  above  all  com- 
mendation of  words."  Pursuit 
was  feeble,  for  the  bulk  of  Eai-- 
ly's  cavalry,  under  Johnson, 
was  then  marching  on  Balti- 
more by  the  Liberty  road,  and 
the  remainder,  under  M'Caus- 
land,  weio  too  badly  cut  up  in 
the  fight,  for  any  vigorous  ac- 
tion after  it.'  The  fugitive 
army  was  joined  by  Ricketts's 
three  absent  i-egiinents  at  New- 
market, and  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  wearied  troops;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  the  field  of  strife,  the 
whole  army  bivouacked. 

So  ended  The  Battle  ok 
TUB  3[oxocACV,  in  the  ultimate 
defeat    of    the    few    National  > 

troops  there  engaged,  but  in  triumph  for  the  National  cause;  for  the  check 
given  to  the  flushed  invaders,  by  Wallace,  in  that  gallant  fight  of  eight  hom-a, 
which  gave  time  for  i-e-enforcementa  to  reach  Washington,  saved  the  Capi- 
tal' !So  declared  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Lieutenant-General'  But 
for  that  check  of  full  thirty  hours  (for  Early  was  so  smitten  that  he  could 
not  move  until  noon  the  next  day),  the  Capital  would  doubtless  have  been 
)»is  prize,  and  a  heap  of  black  ruins  its  possible  fate.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  battle  of  the  Monocaey  appears  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  brilliant  of  tlie  war. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  were  in- 
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(listfince  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  With  these  they  took  fifteen  snins  an4 
made  three  hundred  men  prisoners.  Meanwliile,  two  divisions  of  liaiieock's 
corps  liad  come  uj)  and  joiikmI  Smith's  command/  when  the  united  fon-e* 
were  ordered  to  rest  upon  their  arms  within  the  works  just  captured.  Smith 
thouijhl  it  more  prudent  to  liold  what  he  had  obtained,  tlum  to  risk  all  liy 
attemptiii'j:  to  irain  more.*  So,  during  the  calm  hours  that  succiH!deil,  the 
nearly  full  moon  shininu:  hriijhtly  until  past  midnight,  tlie  assailants  n»j>osa4, 
while  nearlv  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  erossinij  the  Jainos  to  the  south 
front  of  Riehmcjnd,  and  troops  were  streaming  down  toward  Petersbun^  and 

into  the  lines  around  it.     There,  in  a  few  hours,  tliese  worked 
a.Tuneift.     ^vonders,  and  on  the  followinu:  morninij:*  there  was  a  startlins: 

ap[)arition  of  a  new  line  of  works  around  the  oity,  with  a  elond 
of  veterans  deployed  in  battle  order  behind  thein^  The  prize  so  much  eov- 
ete<l  bv  Grant  was  lost.  Twenty-four  houi*s  before,  Petersburg  miirht  lilT* 
been  easily  taken;'  now  it  <lefied  its  foes,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  a 
most  < list ress in ix  sieiije  of  about  ten  months  from  that  time.  Tliatdelavof 
twelve  hours — whether  wise  or  unwise  let  the  reader  judge — was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  eamj)aign. 

And   now,   at    the  middle  of  June,  a  large   portion   of  the  Army  of 

Northern  Virixinia  were  in  Petei*sl»urir,  and  within  the  lines  in  front  of  it, 

,  .      .,      or  were  on  their  way  and  nearby;  and  that  evening*  the  ffreater 

''June*  Ifi.  *  •   '     ,  c  » 

part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  comniau«l  of  Smith  on 
its  right,  resting  on  the  Appomattox,  confronted  the  Confedei-ates.     Grant 
had  tr<»ne  to  the  front  at  an  early  hour  that  <lav,  and  ascertaining  the  rtate 
of  affairs,  was  returnin<x  to  Citv  Poii^t,  when  he  met  General  Aleade  on  the 
road,  and  directed  him  to  post  his  army  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  <ii 
o'clock  that  evening  open  fire  on  the  CVmfederatc  lines.     It  was  expected 
that  Hurnside  would  join   Smith  and  Hancock  by  that  time.     He  did  w. 
The  bombardment  was  opened  at  the  aj)pointed  hour,  and  was  kept  up,  with 
varyinc:  intensity,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  mornintf.     The  result  of  the  fearful 
combat  on  that  warm  June  niirht  was  a  general  advance  of  the  National  line*, 
but  at  a  serious  cost  to  the  corj)s  of  Hancock  and  Burnside.     Himey,  of  the 
former,  storme<l  and  carried  the  ridge  on  its  front.     Burnside  could  make  no 
impression  during  the  night,  and  was  kept  at  bay  by  a  murderous  fire;  bat 
at  dawn  General  l^)tter^s  division  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  works 
in  front  of  the  Ninth  Cor])s,  carrie<l  them,  and  captured  four  guns  and  foor 
hundred  [>risoners.     His  division  was  at  once  relieved  by  General  Ledlio's, 


>  Bi'twcon  flivo  ftnd  six  o'clock  in  the  aftorncxm,  Ilancwk,  then  prpft8in(p  forwortl  with  his  colamn  fmoi  Wtoi* 
mill  Point  towani  a  <lc»iiriiati'ii  tipot  in  fVi»nt  of  Petrri^biirs:,  ri'ceivtfd  onU>rs  from  Grant  to  haMcn  to  theaid^* 
uii<'4>  of  Smith.  Thu  ilivisioius  of  Birney  nnil  (iiWboii  \vi>i\'  tlioii  in  a<1v»nct>,  and  theito  were  pushed  Amnrd  V 
Smith's  poHitloii.  Ilnncnck.  w  ho  was  MniniMl  by  hmiic  for  biin::  yi't  on  hi«  march  »u  late  in  the  day,  filesilnltk 
fact  that  hof  hud  lu'i-n  nii:slr<l  l^y  an  incorrect  inaji,  and  stated  that  the  onlcr  fn>m  Ofnernl  Grant,  toa««i*tSnft^ 
was  the  first  intimation  ho  hail  received  <if  an  inienddl  attack  on  Potersburs  that  day. 

"  Genend  Smith,  in  his  Jifport  of  OpfrattouA  hefort  Pf-Urnbtirg^  say*  thnl  he  waa  aware  nf  theermilK 
t>f  the  .)aine<<  by  IavS  army  that  niu'liL  He  deemed  iL,  he  >aid.  "wiser  to  hold  what  we  had,  than,  by  ntt^npUK 
t«»  reach  the  bridin-s  [lliat  spannc«l  the  Appomattox  at  the  city],  to  lose  what  we  had  eAlne<1,  and  have  thr  nt^ 
mei't  with  a  diNi*t«T."  "  Heavy  darkness  was  iipim  us,"  he  s-iid,  "and  the  troops  were  plared  «)  as  ini^tspF 
the  commandins  pnsitions  an«l  wait  l<ir  dayllffljt." 

'  In  hi»  n-port.  written  more  than  a  year  afterward.  General  Grant  said.  In  8l»eaking  of  these  opiTStluBS  rf 
General  Smith:  "  I»itwi-«.n  the  lin«'s  thus  cafiturt-d  and  Petor^burj,  there  were  no  other  wfirk8,and  there  wiSB* 
evidence  th:it  tlie  eni-niy  bad  re-enfon-L-d  Petersburg'  witlj  a  »ini:le  brigade  fh)ni  any  source.  Thi?  uteh!  w» 
clear,  the  mw»n  shlnlny:  brl;rliily.  and  f.ivorible  to  further  operations." 
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which  advanced  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  and  held  a  position 
from  which  shells  could  be  thrown  into  the  town.  This  'menacing  projection 
of  Burnside's  line  was  furiously  attacked  that  night,  and  the  National  troo])S 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  At  other  points  they  were  repulsed. 
Their  loss  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Confederates. 

The  danger  threatening  the  Petersburg  lines  having  drawn  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops  from  Butler's  front,  that  officer  sent  out  General 
Terry  on  the  same  day,*  to  force  Beauregard's  lines,  and  destroy     *'\"J^^*' 
and  hold,  if  possible,  the  railway  in  that  vicinity.     Terry  easily 
passed  through  those  lines,  and  reached  the  road  without  much  opposition,  and 
wa6  proceeding  to  destroy  the  track,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Pickett's  divi- 
sion of  Longstreet's  corps,  then  on  its  way  from  the  Virginia  capital  to  the 
beleaguered  city.'     Smith's  corps  (Eighteenth)  having  been  relieved  by  the 
Sixth,  was  sent  by  Grant  to  aid  Butler,  in  the  event  of  an  exigency  such  as 
had  now  occurred ;  but  it  arrived  too  late  to  assist  Terry,  and  the  latter, 
afler  a  sharp  engagement,  was  driven  back  to  the  defenses  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  when  the  Confederate  works  in  front  of  them  were  at  once  heavily 
garrisoned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps  renewed  the 
attack  upon  the  works  before  Petersburg,  when  the  hill  upon  which  Fort 
Steadman  was  afterward  built,  was  carried  and  held  by  the  foraier  corps. 
Another  attack  was  made  by  the  Ninth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle 
that  ensued  continued  until  night,  with  great  slaughter,  in  which  Barlow's 
division  suffered  most  severely.  Crawford  was  sent  to  Bumside's  support. 
He  became  entangled  in  the  ravines,  and  could  do  but  little.  He  penetrated 
the  Confederate  lines,  however,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  prisoner. 
Several  times  during  the  day,  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  recapture  what  the  Nationals  had  seized,  apd  that  night  a  heavy 
force  drove  back  the  Ninth  Corps. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  much  of  Lee's  army  yet  remained  near 
Jliehmond,  and  hoping  to  capture  Petersburg  before  that  army  should  all  be 
upon  his  front.  Grant  ordered  a  general  assault  along  the  entire  chain  of 
works  before  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th.*  At  dawn  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  their  broken  and  imperiled  line  at 
their  front,  and  had  taken  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  an  inner  line, 
which  had  been  const nicted  with  the  best  engineering  skill  (and  none  was 
better)  that  Lee  could  command.  This  change  compelled  Grant  to  readjust 
his  own  lines  for  attack,  which  delayed  an  advance  until  afternoon.  The 
attack  which  followed  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Nationals,  who  wore 
repulsed  at  every  point.  Only  JSIartindale's  division  gained  any  success. 
That  carried  the  Confederate  skirmish  line  on  its  front,  and  made  a  few 
prisonci-s. 


*  In  co-operation  with  Pickett's  movement  was  a  nnval  <1emon8tration  by  the  Cunfwlerttti'S,  who  sent  tlireo 
lmn-clA<I  steamers  down  the  James  RIvit  frum  Drewry*s  Bluff,  t<>  Dutch  Oa|s  hopius:  to  divert  the  attention 
of  Admiral  Lee  (Wim  tbe  attack  that  mltrht  be  m.-ule  iqwn  Butler  if  he  sboiild  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  the  troops  to  Petersburg:  also  with  a  hope  of  tlutnajfinsr  the  National  squadron.  But  they  effectetl 
BOthinpr,  anil  were  easily  driven  t>ack. 

•The  National  lino  was  then  formt-d  ns  r<»llows:  The  division  of  General  Martindale,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Corpa,  which  bod  been  left  before  Petersbursr  when  ^^mith  wlthilrew  t4>  the  Peninsnln,  occupied  the  right,  and 
Ihe  line  was  extended  to  the  left  by  the  Sixth,  Second.  Ninth,  and  Fifth  Corps,  In  tbe  ortler  named. 
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And  iu»\v,  alter  a  loss  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  further  attempts  to 
take  the  Confederate  lines  by  storm  were  al>andone<l  ibr  awhile.  It  va^ 
evident  to  the  Lieutenant-Cieneral  that  the  bulk  of  Lee's  army  was  behind 
them,  and  he  prepared  for  a  regular  siege  of  them.  He  at  once  U-jraji 
intrenehinir,  and  to  extend  his  left  in  the  direetion  of  the  Petersbunj  ami 
Wehlon  mil  way,  whieh  he  desired  to  seize,  and  thus  envelop  Petershurz 

with  his  army.    The  eorps  of  Ilaneoek*  and  Wri<^lit  M'ore  mo\nl' 
' ' 'v!fti^'      stealthily  to  the  letV,  for  the  purpose  of  turninL?  the  Confederate 

right;  but  when  the  former,  moving  in  the  advance,  reaehe«l  the 
Jerusalem  j)lank  road,  between  the  Noiiblk  and  Weldon  railwayii,  it  v»* 
met  V»y  a  C'onfederate  foree,  and  pushed  back  to  a  position   wliere  it  ohi- 

nected  with  the  Fifth  Cor])s.     On  the  followinjx  nioniin'jr*  ImhK 

*  J  lino  *2-.  .  r?  ^ 

corjjs  (Si'cond  and  Sixth)  advance<l  together,  ami  were  maneuve^ 
ing  to  turn  the  works,  when  a  division  of  the  coniniaiul  of  A.  P.  Hill,  whtiha«l 
been  keenly  watching  the  movements  of  the  Nationals,  sudileiily  ]»nyect»J 
itself  between  Writxht  and  Birnev's  commands,  anil  in  rapid  succession  Mnu'k 
the  flanks  of  the  divisions  of  Harlow,  Mott,  and  Gibbon,  rolling  them  up  and 
driving  them  back  with  heavy  loss.  Wright's  corps  was  consiilerablv  sh<H*ked 
by  a  blow,  at  the  same  time,  by  another  of  Iliirs  divisions.  IJotli  corjw  S4.»ou 
recovered  and  re-formed,  and  a  tierce  attack  on  the  brigade  of  the  ever-gallant 
(ieneral  Miles,  of  the  Second,  was  repulsed.  jMeade  came  u]>  at  al>«>ut  that 
time,  ami  just  at  sunset  he  ordered  both  c<»rps  to  advance  and  retake  what 
they  had  lost.  Hill,  unsuppoHed,  suddenly  withdrew,  carrying  with  him 
twentv-five  hundred  prisoners.     Nearlv  all  the  lost  ijround  was  recovered 

On  the  foHowing  morning  the  S(»cond  and  Sixth  Corps  ai;ain  advanced. 
and  reached  the  Weldon  road  without  nmch  opposition;  but  three  regimentj 
in  the  van  had  scarcely  begun  the  destruction  of  the  track,  when  they 
were  suddenly  attackt'd  by  a  part  of  HilTs  corps,  and  were  driven  h$A 
upon  the  main  line  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  number  made  prtsoaeni 
The  Weldon  road  had  now  been  reached;  but  the  result  of  the  moTemenis 
thus  far  was  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  Union  line  to  the  left,  at  a 
cost  of  abont  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  made  captives. 

jSIeanwhile,  a  cavalry  expedition,  eight  thousand  strong,  under  Gcnenb 
Kautz  an<l  Wilson,  had  been  sent  out  to  operate  upon  the  railways  leacling 
southward  from  Petersburix.  The  latter  was  in  chief  command.  ThfV 
dest roved  the  railwav  buildimrs  at  IJeams's  Station,  ton  miles  south  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  track  for  a  l<»ng  distance,  and  then  pusheil  on  to  the 
Southsidc  railwav  at  Ft)nrs  Stati<»n,  fifteen  miles  from  Petersbunr,  ^^ 
destroved  it  to  Nottawav  Station,  over  a  s])ace  of  twentv-two  mileff.  The!* 
thev  ibught  and  defeated  a  britrade  of  Viririnia  and  North  Carolina  cav- 
airy,  un<lcr  Kitzhugh  Lee.  Kautz  then  pushed  on  to  Burke's  Station,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Southside  ami  Danville  railways,  toi-e  up  lK>lh  n»ad*. 
an<l,  ]»ushing  southward  along  the  latter,  was  joined  by  Wilson  at  Me- 
herrin  Station.'  The  united  forces  then  destroyed  the  road  to 
the  Staunton  Kiver,  when  the  rai)id  gathering  of  the  anued  ainl 
mounted   men  in  that  rcLfiou  caused  them  to  turnback.     Thev  M'enr  eom- 


'  H;irn'«K'k  ^v.l-i  nnw  ditaMi'il  by  tin-  br»-iiklnv:  "Ut  nlii.>h  nf  liis  wound  n-cclved  at  Oettr»bur^,  snd  0«rwrsi 
BlriH-y  w;i.H  in  ti'immrary  CMuinaml  i»f  the  Sccuml  C'^rp*. 
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]>elle<l  to  fight  their  way  to  lieams^H  Station,  on  the  Weldoii  roail,  wliich 
they  expccti-d  to  find  in  the  |)os9ession  of  the  N'ationala.  On  the  contrary, 
the  cavalry  of  Hampton,  and  infantry  under  Mahonc  and  Finncgan  were 
there  in  great  strength.  In  attempting  to  foi-ee  their  linos,  Wilson  and 
Kaatz  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  with  difficulty  they  made  their 
Tray  back  to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  with  the  men  and  horses  of  their 
terribly  shattered  columns  nearly  exhausted.'  Xo  other  raid  in  the  rear  of 
the  Confederates  was  undertaken  for  several  months  after  the  return  of  this 
one.  It  was  too  dangerous  and  expensive  a  service,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  maile  profitable. 

Aad  now,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  two  months,  both  armies  were 
willing  to  have  a  little  re{>ose,  and  thera  was  a  lull  in  the  active  ojieratione 
of  the  campaign,  excepting  what  pertained  to  intrenching.  The  Union 
army  thus  investing  Petersburg,  at  which  point  Richmond,  twenty  miles 
distant,  was  best  defended,  had  lost,  within  eight  or  nine  weeks,  nearly  sev- 
enty thousand  men.     Rc-cnforeenients  had  kept  up  its  numbers,  l>ut  not  the 


quality  of  ils  matcnals.  Many  veterans  remamed;  but  a  vast  portion  of  the 
army  was  composed,  if  not  of  entirely  raw  troops,  of  those  who  had  been 
little  disciplined,  and  in  a  jjreat  degree  hieked  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  early 


■Istjt  mlli-t  vT  nllwiif. 


■nil  SO  w»g<.ru.     ^ 
I.  In  his  rrp.*t.  th 

Irjn.  nhonl  I.nnO  di 
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AiTny  of  tliG  Potomac,  wlicn  led  by  McCli'Ilaii  and  Hooker.  It  was  dot  in 
front  of  a  formidable  line  of  rt^dniis,  redoubts,  and  infantry  parapets,  tritb  iV 
outor  Oefi'ii^cs  of  abatis,  stakes,  and  clievaux-do-frisc,  constructed  bv  i^killfulli- 
diivetL'd  labor.  Tbis  lino  was  noarly  forty  niili-s  in  length,  extending  fiwi 
tbe  k'ft  bank  of  the  Appomattox,  around  the  wi'stern  Kiile  (.if  PcttTsbut!: 
and  BO  on  to  and  across  tlie  James,  to  the  northoastem  eido  of  TiichmonJ. 
To  mtnaco  that  lint',  and  to  ki'fp  tbo  defenders  within  it,  required  an  c<iiiall; 
extended  and  strong  line,  and  this  was  sp««lily  provided,  ne-enforucmeai- 
swelled  tbe  weakened  ranks  of  the  Nationals,  and  strong  worka  were  i-itslaf 
alonir  the  frfjnt  of  the  whole  Confederate  line,  from  the  T\"cldon  road  to  t!t 
region  of  the  Cliiikahominy. 

On  the  night  of  the  iOlh  of  Juno,  IJutler,  by  one  of  hia  prompt  movcmeuts 
ha<l  tlirown  the  brigade  of  G<'neral  Foster  ai-ross  (he  James  Iliver  at  Dof 
liottom,  wheiT  he  formed  an  intrenched  camj);  and  this  post,  witUi  ta 
miles  of  Iiichniond,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  army  at  Beraiili 
Ilundi'cd  by  a  ]H>ntoon  bridge,  representeil  in  the  engraving  on  the  preer£iij 
pjjge.  Then;  STnith's  (Eighteenth)  corps  was  transferred  to  Bermuda  Ilundrtd, 
ami  ihem^'forth  served  with  the  Army  of  the  James  a  greater  part  of  the  tine 
durinir  the  siege.  The  lodgment  of  FosKr,  and  the  haying  of  the  jNMtaoB 
bridge  at  Deep  IJoltoin,  ]irovided  a  way  for  Gr.int  to  niovo  heavy  mvMi 
(juiekly  to  (he  north  side  of  llie  James,  if  desired.  This  advantage  was  |i»- 
ceived  by  Lee,  who  met  it  by  laying  a  similar  bridge  acrotis  the  river  U 
Drewry'a  Elufi',  by  which  lie  could  make  countervailing  niovenienta.  By  the 
close  of  July,  a  git'ator  ]>ortion  oi'  that  wondcrfid  network  of  fbrtificalioni  ill 
front  of  Petersburg,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  visilors,  was  orarij 
completed,  and  the  Lieutenant-* lencral  was  in  a  position  to  ehoose  his  metlxW 
of  warfare,  whether  by  a  direct  assault,  the  slower  process  of  a  regular  eiejft 
or  by  heavy  operations  on  the  Hanks  of  the  Confederates. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

VASION  OP  MARYLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA— OPERATIONS  BEFORE  PETERSBURG  AND 

IN  TUE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

T  has  been  observed  that  the  authorities  at  "Wasliington  feared 
a  visit  from  Lee's  troops  when  the '  Amiy  of  the  Potomac 
should  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River.*  At 
about  the  time  we  are  considering — the  midsummer  of  1804 — 
these  feare  were  realized.  Finding  the  pressure  of  his  antago- 
nist very  severe,  and  the  dangers  to  liis  army  at  and  around 
Richmond  hourly  increasing,  Lee  sought  to  avert  impending 
^lamity  by  diverting  so  much  of  the  Union  army  to  some  distant  point, 
.  to  practically  relieve  Petersburg  and  Richmond  of  siege.  That  con- 
mplated  point  of  diversion  was  tlie  National  Capital,  the  most  feasible 
ay  to  which,  by  Confederate  troops,  seemed  to  be  by  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
Y  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  taking  it  in  reverse.  Lee  eagerly 
atchcd  an  opportunity  for  the  movement.  It  was  offered  when  Hunter 
id  from  before  Lynchburg  into  Western  Virginia,  with  an  exhausted  and 
t>ken  army,*  and  left  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  its  door  opening  into 
aryland  at  IIaq>er's  Ferry,  guarded  only  by  a  moderate  force  under  Gene- 
1  Sigel,  posted  at  Martinsburg. 

General  Early,  in  coinman<l  of  troops  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley, 
as  din?cted  by  Lee  to  gather  to  his  own  all  the  troops  in  that  I'egion,  and 
oyc  rapidly  to  and  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  with  the  threefold 
>ject,  it  appears,  of  drawing  National  troops  from  before  Petereburg,  ))ro- 
iring  supplies,  and  attempting  the  capture  of  Washington  City.     Early 
lickly  obeyed.     With  from  15,000  to  20,000  troops  of  all  arms,*  he  swept 
ipidly  down  the  Valley  toward  Williamsport.     Sigel,  too  weak 
\  resist  the  avalanche,  fled*  into  Maryland,  with  a  heavy  loss  of     *^!!'^^ 
ores,  and  General  Weber,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  re- 
red  to  Maryland  Heights.     Grant,  meanwhile,  had  directed  Hunter,  who 
as  then  on  the  Kanawha,  to  hasten  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  all  possible 
Ispatch;  but  insuperable  obstacles  kept  him  back  until  it  was  too  late  to 
e  of  essential  service,  and  Early  found  no  troops  at  hand  to  oppose  his 
Lvasion,  except  a  few  in  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by  General 
«wis  Wallace,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Baltimore. 

Early  crossed  the  river  at  Williamsport,  accompanied  by  Bradley  T. 
ohnson**  as  commander  of  a  brigade,  and  a  notorious  guerrilla  leader  named 


>  S«*e  noti*  3,  pa'.'c  032.  a  Sec  page  31G. 

•  C-innponed  of  iw(»  iiifnntry  corps,  umhT  Br«?ckiiirI«l;L'i'  aiul  RimIck,  a  tliviHion  of  cavalry  under  nannom,  and 
»^  batt4*ries  of  artillery.  «  Sw  pajro  416,  v«dnme  I. 
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Harrj  Gilmor,'  botli  bitter  Sr.iiylainl  rchels,  who  now,  as  the  chosra  pniilfs 
anil  assistaiilH  of  the  chief  of  the  invaders,  brought  war  with  all  its  honon 
to  the  doors  of  their  m'igliborB  and  _  __.    _ 

frk'nils.    Early  pushed  on  „".  -" 

'  T**!  "^      '"  I^^"'^''''*^*'*!'  wh('re  he 

Icvit'd  a  contribution  oii 
the  iiihabituntR  of  t20,000,  and  then 
swept  over  the  country  toward  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  plundering  friend 
and  foe  alike  of  horses,  cattle,  provi- 

Vagiie  runioi's  had  reached  Gene-    ■ 
r.il  Wallace,  at  Baltimore,  concerning 
the  perilH  of  Sigel.     Then  came  posi- 
tivoiuformationof thepassuKeof the  ""        "    ""^  ™ 

Potomac  by  the  Confetlerates,  and  '""''  '■"^*"«*  "">■«■'  "«• 

their  raiding  within  the  borders  of  General  Cuuch*s  Depftrtmciit ;  mid  linallT, 
on  the  Sth  of  July,  he  was  informed  that  their  movements  indicated  to 
intention  to  march  n]Km  Baltimore  or  Washington  in  heavy  column.  Find- 
ing his  Department  thns  threatened,  Wallace  took  monsuroa  &r  checking  tht 
invader:'  at  the  ^lonocaey  Itiver,  with  the  ft-w  available  troo]M  under  hii 
command.*  General  K.  B.  Tyler,  was  tlicn  at  the  railway  bridge  over  lb* 
.Monoiacy,  with  aljont  one  thousand  men,  and  thither  Wallace  hasteMd, 
to  ascertain,  in  jicrson,  the  tnie  state  of  affali-s  in  that  direction.'  WTU 
i-umors  Were  afloat,  but  no  reliable  infonnation  concerning  thi>  number  or 
the  wh(>n-nbouts  of  the  invaders  conhl  be  obtained.  He  prepared  for  uj 
emergency,  and  cliose  a  comman<ling  position  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mo- 


'  Thfp  ynx;  nuin  ^at » ini-mlrfr  nf  s  iT«|MlalJp  M.rjlBn.l  f[un1lr.  He  onloml  the  P<>D(Mtnlr  ■ 
mt  or  raner  Afbhft  ovuli?  In  Ibe  Shi'naiKlinli  Villry.  In  Ihv  i.Dmii»'r  oT  15KI.  sn.l  thu  Hrlil  of  hii  >•( 
u  BilluirrruHl  latArt.  wurblrfly  In  Ibat  mil  the  nmnntiln  rr^<in  nmunil.  Afler  lb>  v.irhr.  ollhii 
■euuf  numt  |ienr|il>uDa  lisnllf  In  Ik  nwrrln-U,  piiMlahr  J  »  ninli'wlon  ul  hit  rrlmr*  anil  nsi  bli  mui 
bnnk  wllh  Ihr  Utir  nf  Four  Ytan  U  OU  tiiddli.  HIi  i-xivitJ  vi 
uil  contlmuUr  Inrplrci  Ibc  nnlvr  ittlb  Juit  Amilita  onmmln 
ulilch  hr  myt  lir  ■»  Ihc  hrm.  In  ihu  nlil  lulu  MirflMbl  ublch  nv  uc  nuw  ninnliirrtni,  ihii  nisn  nt  iw4 
Ihc  I'hbl  Inilniinrnlf  tn  illMrruInf  Ibx  Inhalilbinu  i-T  hti  inllTr  Scuo.  Hf  ii|>p«n  la  hivii  ukcn  rfttM  M^ 
■KiitiUnE  lu  DintcinpiinuT  vrltan,  III  iilnnil<'ri Die  unit  di-vaiiulln];  ci|>nlLlliiBa;  uri,  umnliiif  tu  tiionM- 
teubm  (>w  |HU^'  Sill).  h«  «iu  uhoKn  by  <j>-nvnl  U'Catulinil  u  thv  iintpet  piawin  /ur  linrnlnG  Ibc  tilj  utQim- 
livntuirtf.  In  IVniurlvwili.  Fur  >  fiill  mv,n<M  ut  ibr  Fomliu't  "t  ihia  tnin  nn>l  h1>  fiill'ninT,  %\  Omiultiimt. 
ux  Ikf  nacTstlvo  tt  tbr  bnnlB;  <4  Ibsl  plur.  by  Ihr  llrvvrrnil  R.  S.  Scbimck.  D.  D..  wtai>  wu  u  ryr-vMMK 

Son  York.  hb'I  Mw»Khiiwlli>.r<>r  tn><i|<!>  !.>  niHt  il.    Tlio  Pri'iliknC  cillcd  fiv  ILOOOrirun  Pnmiijlriaka' 
i)M  iwh  flimi  Xrw  Yiirli  mhI  .MiusschiiMll*. 

>  Thlii  »[Arfi>U9  biitJdliK.  un  Ihr  rumrr  -if  Sliriuniluh  nnil  IllEb  Slnrtj.  In  tbF  vIIIief  nf  IlHrptr'i  tmjM 

ilarlnsi  iL  wnr. 

imanil  of  tlic  MMdk  nppartnwiit.  tnnalaMn;  af  Drlavmn  and  ■  ptnMil 
.  Tluil  Hiiunaicnt  iru  ihon  arvBilB^ly  nmatc  Ovni  Ongrr.  mtRBlal 
.valbMc  xtntfn  In  It.  nml  nimiinaisd  chlrllj  iiT  Iliimp  Oaartla  and  Oh  Rb- 
Ind  •LijV  nun.  ahl  nit  rau.-h  vxrvKl  £,n(ia  ■nnx' wcir  nblrly  tinpln^fd  In  mrrUnnlnft  thr  ftiitaud|ikw 
n  Marj-liiBil.  .iml  In  ni-..|H-ritlnE  wlili  th.'  tnmp*  tn  Ihr  lli'|inrtin.iit  of  Wrwhlnjtun,  nndi*  Unrnl  *^ 
niniu>illni:llii'riinliaribi<  PiitiiniMuKiriipuPnEiit 'ifRuckii. 

•r«.'ni.ralW«llii«-bi»lheillnH'llMintlhi>«ICilr!i.iftliPl\.|mlmciil,Btbwwl-<innrt«jn,wlthL(rntrnMiir.*^ 
'omnpl  11.  Ijnin-nn-.  AHiotnnt  AdJntinl-OFiiml  awl  rhlcr-.-f-Slair.  mrnimltly.  Wallaw  h.-irt JiaJlJtnl  i»r T** 
lA'neiK'  ■>(  Ilnliinii'rp  tn  nnmnlb.  Rir  milltnry  wrvlve.  nml  ?1i..t  n'lwrlvd  pmoiiitlT  ftir  ilotr.  Tn  Cmrai  *■  * 
Uiffrin  wiK  ii.>tlEBHl  tbF  mnnimiiil  of  tlir  t.irriw.n  i.r  Ilallininrr.  mA  nrnrral  II.  It.  Lffikmnl.  th-n  in  at  <V 
iwaltlni  iinb-n.  vu  Invltod  tu  take  rumiiiand  ••f  Ihu  civil  i 
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nocacv  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  so  as  to  cover  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway  crossing,  and  the  chief  highways  leading   to  the   menaced 
cities.'     On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  all  of  his  effective  men  that  could  be 
spared  from  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Baltimore  from  the  north, 
which  the  Confederates  were  evidently  trying  to  seize,  were  gath- 
ered at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  under  Tyler,*     That  night,"*      'Jniyfi, 
Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Clendennin  to  go  out  toward  Middle- 
town  with  four  hundred  men,  in  search  of  positive  information  concerning 
the  Confederates.     lie  marched  at  dayliirht  *  with  a  section  of 

•      ^  *  July  7. 

Atdzanders'  artillery,  and  at  that  village  he  encountered  a  thou- 
Sftnd  hoi*8eman,  under  Bradley  Johnson,  who  pushed  him  steadily  back 
toward  Frederick  by  threatening  his  flanks.  Gilpin's  regiment,  with  one 
gun,  and  the  mounted  infantry,  were  sent  to  help  Clendennin ;  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  sharp  iight  in  front  of  Frederick  with  artillery  and 
small-arms.  At  six  o'clock  Gilpin  charged  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  aware  of  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Capital, 
ordered  the  Sixth  Corns  to  Washinorton.     The  advance  division, 

.  'July. 

under  General  Ricketts,  arrived  there  late  on  the  6th,'  and  were 
«ent  to  Baltimore  that  night,  with  ordera  to  push  on  to  the  Monocacy  River 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Informed  of  the  fa(!t  that  veterans  were  coining, 
"Wallace  oixlered  Tyler  to  Frederick ;  and  when,  at  dawn  on  the  8th,  a  por- 
tion of  Ricketts's  (First)  brigade,  under  Colonel  Henry,  reached  the  3Ionocacy, 
they,  too,  were  sent  to  join  Tyler.  At  that  time  the  wildest  rumoi"s  filled  the 
air  of  the  force  and  position  of  the  Confederates.  Wallace  was  soon  satisfied 
that  the  defense  of  Frederick  was  a  secondaiy  consideration,  for  news 
reached  Jiim  that  the  invadei*8  were  pressing  toward  the  Washington  turn- 
pike in  heavy  column,  and  were  threatening  his  line  of  retreat.  Impressed 
with  the  belief  that  Washington  City  was  their  chief  objective,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  without  sufficient  troops  to  defend  it  against  the  reported  strength 
of  the  invaders,  Wallace  detennined  to  throw  his  little  army  across  their 
path',  and,  if  possible,  keep  them  at  bay  until  succor  should  reach  the  Capital. 
So  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  his  chosen  position  on  the 
Monocacy,  where  he  found  a  greater  portion  of  Ricketts's  division. 

Early  on  the  moniing  of  the  9th,  Wallace  made  dispositions  for  battle. 
His  right,  under  Tyler,  covered  the  railway  and  the  Baltimore  pike,  and 
Ricketts  held  the  Washington  i)ike,  on  the  left,  where  the  main  attack  was 
expected.  Each  had  three  guns.  Colonel  Brown,  with  his  command  and 
the  mounted  infantry,  held  a  stone  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  Tyler's 


>  There,  within  the  Jipoce  of  two  mllos  and  a  half,  coni'cnred  the  turnpikes  to  Raitimorc  and  Wasliinyton.  an«l 
the  Ohio  and  Raltiroore  railroad;  and  tlierc  was  the  irun  bridge  of  the  milway  ap<»n  wbirh  depended  railroad 
eommunicalion  with  Hauler's  Ferry.  The  river  covered  the  enlin^  front  of  the  position,  malcing  it  very  strong. 
That  pohition  was  on  cmumunding  heigbtjs  while  the  gn)und  on  tlio  other  fide  of  iho  river  was  low.  # 

'  These  were  conaposcd  of  the  Third  (Marylaml)  Potomac  Ilouie  Brl^a<le,  Odonel  Charles  Gilpin;  Eleventh 
Maryland  Infantry,  Ctdoncl  Landstreet;  st-ven  comfianies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth,  and  thrc«  coni- 
ponics  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  National  Guanl,  under  Colonel  A.  U  Drown;  Captain  Alexan- 
der's (Maryland)  battery;  and  one  hundred  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  serving  as  mounted 
infantry,  under  Giptains  S.  H.  Lieb  and  N.  S.  Allen.  In  addition  to  these.  Wallace  had  the  services  «if  Lleuten- 
»nt-Odonel  Clendennin's  squadron  of  cwalry.  two  hundred  and  fifty  stmne.  and  four  companies  of  the  First 
(Maryland)  Potomac  Home  Brijrad«».  abont  two  hundred  in  number,  under  Captain  Brown.  Tlio  Eleventh  Mary- 
land and  all  the  Ohio  trmjps  were  "hundnd  ilays"  men." 
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riglit,  and  was  Wallace's  chief  dependence  in  the  protection  of  tliat  flanL 

Clendennin  and  his  cavalry  watched  the  lower  fords,  and  skirmishers  were 

sent  out  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  Monowicv  bridijes.      At  a  hlock- 

house  near  tlie  railway  was  a  rude  earthwork,  hearing  a  24-poun<lor  liowitzer. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  Wallace's  little  force  to  resist  tlie  attack  uf  wliai 

j»roved  to  1)0  an  army  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  with   a  large  ]»ark  uf 

artillerv,^  that  advanced  from  Frederick  at  eitjlit  o''olook  hi  tlie 

''!"?'^      nioruiniT.'*     Three  of  Kicketts's  I'cgiments  were  vet  behind,  but 

were  expecteil  bv  railwav  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Planting  his  NajKjleon  guns,  sixteen  in  number,  bidiind  liis  skirmish  line 
as  he  a<lvanced,  Early  opened  the  battle  at  about  nine  o'clock.  The  contort 
rapidly  grew  wanner  and  more  general  as  he  drew  near,  and  J>ix>wn  soon 
foun<l  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  i)osilion  at  the  stone  bridge.  At  the  sanif 
time  a  larijo  bo<lv  of  Confederates,  movini;  by  their  ri'j^lit  out  of  ranirc  of 
Kicketts's  u^uns,  forced  a  passaije  of  the  ^lonocacv  at  a  ford  on  his  left,  auJ 
at  half-past  ten  moved  upon  him  in  battle  order.  Hicketts  changed  fmnt  to 
meet  the  attack,  his  right  resting  on  the  river;  but  in  so  doing  he  expose<I 
himself  to  an  entiladini'  lire  fnun  Karlv's  iruns  across  the  stream;  and  >*► 
over-matclu'd  was  he  in  numbers,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  soon  envelopoiL 
Perceiving  this,  the  watchful  Wallace  sent,  first,  two  of  Tyler's  ginis  to 
Ricketts,  an<l  then  every  man  that  could  be  spared  from  other  ]K>ints. 

The  inva<lers  lirst  line  made  a  furious  charge,  and  was  quickly  thrown 
back.  The  second  then  charged,  an<l  after  a. more  ]>rotracted  stniggle,  vu^ 
also  repulse<l,  and  lied  to  the  woods  in  confusion.  So  gi*eat  was  the  disparity 
in  numbers,  that  Wallace  would  have  been  justitied  in  retreating  at  lliai 
time,  and  could  easily  have  done  so;  but  his  desire  was  to  develop  tlk- 
strength  of  the  invaders,  aiul  to  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as  jK>ssibl^. 
Expecting  Kicketts's  three  fresh  regiments  at  one  o'clock,  and  Ix'lievinj 
that  with  them  he  might  maintain  his  |K)sition,  he  stood  firm  and  fonght 
des[>erately  until  that  time  and  an  hour  bt^yond.  Then,  having  no  tidingf 
of  the  aj>proaching  troops,*  and  seeing  the  Confedemtes  issuing  fn»ni  the 
Avoods  in  two  strong  columns  to  make  another  charge,  he  i*ehictantly  ordered 
Kicketts  to  retreat  by  the  Baltimore  pike.  That  reti'eat  began  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  atlternoon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tyler  had  Ix^en  as  gallantly  fighting  the  foe  on  tbe 
right  of  the  National  line,  and  Brown  yet  possessed  the  stone  bridge  which 
Wallace  ha<l  said  must  be  held  at  all  hazards  until  Kicketts  could  cross  over 
to  the  Baltimore  pike.  This  position  was  now  of  vital  importance.  Tyler 
sent  l^rown  all  of  his  reserves,  and  held  his  own  positicn  finnly,  thongfa 
pressed  by  an  eager  and  vastly  superior  foe.  He  fought  on  with  the  greatert 
irallantrv  until  Kicketts's  column  was  safe,  when  at  five  o'clock  Brown  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  bridge,  and  retreated  down  the  Baltimore  pike. 

'  III  a  im-mi»r:nnliini  «»f  t-vrntt*  conm-oUMl  with  thos«' ofwi-ntions.  sriwn  ti>  the  niithor  by  C^ilonel  Ij«w>w- 
W:ill:ift"r*  i-hl<f-<if-si:irt".  ht*  uvt-rs  tlmt  an  ortlc«?r  <»f  EarlyV  titnff.  nft«r  the  battle,  said  that  the  ConlWrtiU*  trm 
(n.-:irly  all  of  whlHi  was  In  the  onira-.vMu-nf)  e«.n!»iMr<l  of  atMMit  10.000  inflintrv,  63  ]itcc«s  of  ortilkry,  ami  »•*? 
6.(K)(>.»f  th- h.stravalry. 

'•*  "Ai  oin-  oVlork,"  sivh  Walhn'P.  in  hi*  n'jiort.  'Mhc  throo  rc-onforclnsr  reff'mrntji  of  rrtrnins  wnuW  I*'* 
the  .jrninn<l:  .m*!  ih.n  th.'  splrndi.l  hi'h:ivf«»r  of  Iliokttr-i  ami  his  n)*'ii  Inspln-d  mo  with  confldt-nre.  Oiie««+*fc 
rain^,  l>tit  not  t}»o  ri'-cnforoiiniMit*;  aiiil  it  w.t**  irn(io«siMi'  ti*  ci't  an  onliT  to  thvin.  f<ir  my  telegraph 
and  th<'  r:ii!rua<!  airi-nt  wiMi  i»Mtli  hi;*  Irain.'*.  lia<l  run  awjiv.'' 
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Tyler's  i-cmaining  force,  half  CDvcloped  by  the  swarming  foe,  was  compelled 
to  follow;  and  the  general  and  hU  staff,  M>)>itrated  from  them,  daehed  into 
the  woods,  and  barely  escaped 

capture.     "His    gallantry    and  ~ 

felf-sacrjficing  devotion,"  said 
Wallace,  "arc  above  all  com- 
mendation of  words,"  Pursuit 
was  feeble,  for  the  bulk  of  Ear- 
ly's cavalry,  under  Johnson, 
was  then  marching  on  Balti- 
more by  the  Liberty  road,  and 
the  remainder,  under  M'Caus- 
land,  were  too  badly  cut  up  in 
the  fight,  for  any  vigorous  ac- 
tion after  it.'  The  fugitive 
army  was  joined  by  Ricketts's 
three  absent  regiments  at  New- 
market, and  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  wearied  troops;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from    the    field    of    Ktrife,    the 


whole 


bivi 


Kked. 


So  ended  Tiik    Battlk  ok 

TIIK  MoNOCACY,  in  the  ultimate  bittle  „r  toK  irosoricT. 

defeat    of    the    few    National  > 

troops  there  engaged,  but  in  tiiiimph  for  the  National  cause;  for  the  check 
given  to  the  flushed  invaders,  by  Wallace,  iu  that  gallant  fight  of  eight  hours, 
which  gave  time  for  re-en foreements  to  reach  Washington,  saved  the  Capi- 
tal* So  Jeelared  tlie  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Lieutenant-Generai."  But 
for  that  check  of  full  thirty  hours  (for  Early  was  so  smitten  that  he  could 
not  move  until  noon  the  next  day),  the  Capital  would  doubtless  have  been 
his  prize,  and  a  heap  of  black  ruins  its  possible  fate.  In  view  of  all  the  cii^ 
cumstanccs,  the  battle  of  the  Monocacy  appears  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  brilliant  of  the  war. 

On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  were  in- 
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Cedar  Creek,  about  half  way  between  Middletown  aod  Strasbai^,  and  nude 
bis  head-quarters  near,  at  tho  fine  mansion  of  Benjamin  B.  Cooley. 

Early   rallied    his  troops,  and   his  cavalry,   under   Roaser,    bung  spti 

Sheridan's  rear  as  ho  moved  down  the  valley.     At  length  the  latter  ordmd 

Torbert  with  his  cavalry  to  turn  upon  Rosser.     It  was  done."     At  the  fint 

chaise  the  Confederates  broke  and  Aed,  leaving  behind  them  ow 

fJl/'      three  hundred  prisoners,  a  dozen  guns,  and  nearly  fifty  wagODL 

They    were   cbaaed   twenty-six    miles.     Tliree  days  later  Earij 

attempted  to  RurpHse  Sheridan,  who  had  halted  near  Fisher's  Hill,  when  tk 

Confederates  ^-ere  so  severely  chastised  that  it  was  supposed  they  would 

remain  quiet  for  some  time.     With  that  impression  Sheridan  went  to  Wuh- 

ingtoii  on  official  business,  leaving  General  Wright  in  temporary  commaad 

of  the  army. 

The  I^ationals  wtrc  bo  stiongly  posted  on  the  east  side  of  Cedar  Creek, 
that  they  had  no  expLCtation  of  bting  attacked  by  any  force  known  to  btii 
the  valley,  Tho^  \t  irc  upon  three  nilgoi  Crook  s  divisiOD  waa  in  fronl; 
Emory's  was  h-iH  i  nnle  behind  it ,  and  \\  right  s,  then  under  the  temponrr 
command  of  Kicketts,  with  Torbert  s  ca%alry  on  its  right  flank,  wu  to  tk 


right  and  rear  of  Emory.  Kitcliing's  division  lay  behind  Crook's  left.  TV 
cavalry  divisions  of  Morritt  and  Custer  were  thrown  out  to  gnard  tlic  right, 
and  Averill's  (then  under  Powell)  picketed  the  north  fork  of  the  Sbentt- 
douh  from  Cedtfr  Creek  to  Front  Royal. 

Strong  as  was  this  line  and  its  position,  it  was  soon  broken  and  imperil- 
ed by  Early,  who  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  to  wliich  Sheridan  hail  sub- 
jected him.     Having  hoen  re-cnforccd  by  Kershaw's  division  and  sirhnmW 

1  Tbla  tt  B  t1r<r  uT  L\-dsr  Creek.  « 
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cavalry  from  Lee's  army  before  Petersburg,  he  determined  to  make  a  boM 
movement,  swiftly  and  stealthily,  against  the  authoi*s  of  his  misfortunes,  to 
retrieve  the  loss  of  his  reputation.     For  this  purpose  he  gathered  his  forces 
at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  in  secresy,  behind  a  mask  of  woods,  he  formed  them  in 
two  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  both 
flanks  of  the  Nationals.     He  moved  soon  after  midnight,  in  Octo- 
ber,* almost  noiselessly  along  rugged  paths  that  stretched  over    *  ^j^^' 
Bteep  wooded  hills,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  not  daring  to 
take  the  highway  for  fear  of  discovery.     The  divisions  of  Gordon,  Ramseur, 
and  Pegram,  forming  his  right  column,  thus  crept  softly  toward  the  National 
left  along  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railway.     They  twice  forded  the 
north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  last  time  at  a  point  a  little  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  w^hen  they  turned  in  the  direction   of  Sheridan's 
army.     Early's  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Kershaw  and  Wharton, 
moved  with  equal  caution  toward  the  National  right. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  General  Crook  was  made  vigilant  by 
reports  of  mysterious  sounds  like  the  dull  heavy  tramp  of  a  mul- 
titude  of  men  moving  cautiously,  but  he  could  obtain  no  j>ositive 
information  of  the  near  proximity  of  an  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  army 
slumbered  on  in  fancied  secunty,  while  the  Confederates,  concealed  by  a 
dense  fog  that  arose  before  dawn,  reached  their  appointed  places  without 
being  discovered.  At  the  early  morning  twilight  the  order  for  attack  was 
given,  when  the  rattle  of  musketry  on  right,  loft,  and  rear,  and  the  ringing 
battle-shout,  summoned  the  Nationals  from  repose  and  to  arms.  But  before 
they  could  take  position  in  the  trenches,  the  assailants,  who  had  captured 
the  pickets,  were  there.  So  furious  and  successful  was  their^  assault,  that  in 
the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  Crook's  corps  was  broken  into  fragments,  and 
sent  flying  in  wild  disorder  back  upon  the  other  corps,  leaving  seven  hun- 
dred men  as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  with  many  cannon, 
small-arms,  and  munitions  of  war  as  spoils.  Emory  vainly  tried  to  stop  the 
fugitives,  and  keep  his  own  line  intact.  Assailed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear, 
and  having  one-third  of  the  brigade  of  McMillen  (which  he  had  thrown  for- 
ward to  check  the  fierce  torrent  of  the  victors  until  the  Sixth  Corps  could 
come  up)  killed  or  wounded,  he,  too,  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  leave 
several  guns  behind.  These,  with  Crook's  lost  pieces,  eighteen  in  all,  were 
turned  upon  the  fugitives  with  fearful  effect,  while  Early's  right  column,  led 
by  Gordon,  continued  their  flanking  advance  with  vigor,  turning  the 
Nationals  out  of  every  position  where  they  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  and 
trying  to  wedge  in  between  the  corps  so  as  to  split  the  Union  army.  At  the 
same  time  Kershaw  and  Wharton  were  fearfully  pressing  the  National  right. 
Perceiving  the  peril  that  threatened  the  whole  army,  Wright  ordered  a  gen- 
eral retreat,  which  the  Sixth  Corps,  yet  in  good  order,  covered  with  great 
skill.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

The  whole  army  fell  back  to  Middletown,  a  little  village  five  miles  north 
of  Straaburg,  the  forces  all  tending  in  their  route  toward  a  concentration  on 
the  turnpike  from  which  they  had  been  pushed.  At  that  town  Wright  ral- 
lied the  broken  columns,  but  there  was  yet  too  much  disorder  to  give  hope 
of  the  formation  of  a  strong  line,  so  he  fell  back  a  mile  or  so  further,  and 
lefk  Early  in  possession  of  Middletown.  There  the  Confederates  stopped  to 
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plunder,  oat,  and  rest  afler  sixteen  hours  of  hard  Bcrvice,  and  during  that 
lull  in  the  pursuit  Wright  re-formed  his  lines,  and  took  a  |>osition  fur  the 
purpose  of  changing  front  and  advancing  upon  the  foe,  or  making  an  onlerlj 
retreat  toward  Winchester.*  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  The  Xationals 
had  lost,  since  daybreak  tliat  morning,  twelve  hundred  men  made  prisoners, 
besides  a  large  number  killed  and  wounde<l ;  also,  camps  and  eqaipage,  line* 
of  defenses,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artiNery. 

At  tli.1t  critical  moment  Sheridan  a])peared  upon  tlic  field.  lie  had 
returned  from  Washington,  and  slept  at  Winchester  the  night  before.  He 
had  heard  tlie  booming  of  cannon  up  the  valley  early  in  the  morning,  hot 
supposed  it  to  be  the  noise  of  a  reconnoissance  only.  After  breakfast  he 
mounted  his  hoi*se,  and  moved  leisui-ely  out  of  the  city  southward.  Before 
he  reached  Kernstown  he  met  the  van  of  the  fugitives  from  the  army,  who 
told  him  a  piteous  tale  of  disaster.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for  parking 
the  retrcatini;  train  on  each  side  of  the  turni)ike.  Then  direetinix  his  escort 
to  follow,  he  put  his  horse  upon  a  swinging  gallop,  and  at  that  pace  rode 
nearly  twelve  miles,  to  the  front.  The  fugitives  became  thicker  and 
thicker  every  moment.  He  did  not  stop  to  chide  or  coax,  but  as  his  povw- 
ful  horse  thun<lered  on  over  that  splen<lid  stone  road,  he  waved  his  hat,  and 
shouted  to  the  cheerini'  crowds:  "Face  the  other  way,  l>ovs  !  Face  the 
other  way!  We  are  going  back  to  our  camp.  We  are  going  to  lick  them 
out  of  their  boots !"  The  man  an<i  the  act  were  marvelously  magnetic  in 
their  effects.  The  tide  of  disordere<l  troops  was  instantly  turned  anddraira 
after  the  young  general  by  a  wonderful  an<l  irresistible  iuflucnee,  akin  to  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  believer.     His  presence   was  an  inspiration.     As  lie 
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dashed  into  the  linos,  and  rode  along  the  front  of  forming  regimcnts^ltf 
gave  to  each  stirring  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement,  autl  declare^L  in 
substance,  to  all,  "We'll  have  all  those  camps  and  oann)n  hack  again-" 
The  men  l>elieved  him,  and  showing  their  faith  by  their  works,  secareti  a 
speedy  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 

'  Thirt  lino  wa^  formeil  on  tht'  lundit  (»r  David  DInfree  and  Abraham  StlcUej,  about  a  inil«ft«ai  (iwhiO- 
gat«,  at  the  nurthern  cod  «if  the  vlllas^c. 
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General  Wright,  as  we  have  Been,  had  already  broiiglit  onler  out  of  con- 
fheion,  and  had  made  diciiositioii  for  an  advance  upon  the  foe,  Sheridan 
approved  his  arrangements,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  gave  the  order,  "The 
entire  line  will  advance.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  will  move  in  connection 
irith  the  Sixth.  The  right  of  the  Nineteenth  will  swing  toward  the  left,  so 
MB  to  drive  the  enemy  upon  the  pike."  It  nas  followed  by  an  iinniodiatc 
forward  movement.  Already,  at  one  o'clock,  Emory  had  quickly  i-c'iiuUod 
an  attack,  which  inspirited  the  whole  army.  Now  a  general  and  severe 
rtniggle  ensued.  Tlie 
first  line  of  the  Con- 
federiitea  ivag  Bixm 
driven.  Then  Early 
opened  his  cannon 
upon  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  Nationals. 
They  wore  checked 
for  a  moment,  when  ' 
two  most  gallant 
charges  by  Emory's 
corps,  and  by  the 
cavalry  coming 
down  iijK)n  b  ^  t  h 
flanks,  sent  the  Con- 
federates in  hot  haste 
up  the  valley  pike. 
It  was  a  perfect  i-out. 
In     great    disorder, 

pressing  close  upon  each  other's  heels,  the  fugitives  fled  through  MiiMlctown 
and  Strasbnrg  to  Fisher's  Hill,  leaving  the  highway  strewn  with  abandoned 
hinderances  to  speedy  flight.     As  they 
pressed  along  the  narrower  dirt  r 
beyond    Strasburg,    the 
ologgedby  masses  (ifmen,  wagons,  can- 
non, and  caissons ;  and  at  a  little  bridge 
over  a  small  stream  in  a  deep  channel, 
Early,  hanl  pressed,  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  his  guns  and  train.    With  the 
remnant  of  his  ruined  army  ho  escaped 
to  Fisher's  Hill.     Tliat  army  was  vir- 
tually destroyed;  and, with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  throe  skirmishes  between 
cavalry-,  there  was   no  moi-e  fighting 
in  the  Shcnandoali  Valley.    That  night 
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the  National  troops  occupied  their  old  position  at  Cedar  Creek.     Sheridau'i 
promise,  "  We  will  have  all  the  camps  and  cannon  back  again,"  had  been  kept 
The  conqueror  returned  to  Kernstown,  near  Winchester,  and  there,  in  the 
house  of  ]\Irs.  Francis  Mahaney,  he  established  his  head-quarters  for  awhile. 
Government  and  ptn^ple  united  in  praise  of  the  young  leader,  and  there  was 
joy  in  every  loyal  heart  because  of  his  achievements.     Art  and  song  eelebn- 
ted  "Sheridan's  Ride"  from  Winchester  to  the  front;  and  when, 
*  is«4.  ^'     ^^*^^  ^^^'"^^  three  weeks  afterward.  General  McClellan  resigned,*  and 
tliereby  created  a  vacant  major-generalship  in  the  regular  army, 
the  victor  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  substantially  rewarded  by  a  com- 
mission to  fill  liis  place. 

The  writer,  with  friends  already  mentioned  (Messrs.  Buckingham  and 
Young),  visited  the  theater  of  Sheridan's  exploits  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
from  the  Opequan  and  Winchester  to  Fisher's  Hill,  early  in  October,  1866.* 
We  left  Gettysburg  in  a  carriage,  for  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  morning  of  the 
first,  and  followed  the  line  of  march  of  the  corps  of  Howard  and  Sickles,  whei 
moving  northward  from  Frederick,  in  the  summer  of  1863.*     We  passed 
through  the  picturesque  region  into  which  the  road  to  Emmettsburg  led  u^ 
with  the  South  ^fountain  range  on  our  right,  dined  at  Creagerstown,  twenty 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  and  rode  through  Frederick  toward  evening,  stopping 
only  long  enough  to  make  the  sketch  of  Barbara  Freitchie's  house.*    Thai  • 
we  passed  along  the  magnificent  Cumberland  road  over  the  lofty  mountain 
range  west  of  Frederick,  into  the  delightful  Middletown  Valley.     From  the 
road,  on  the  summit  of  that  range,  we  had  some  of  the  most  charming  viewi 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  our  broad  land.     The  valley  was  smiling  with 
plenty,  for  the  most  bountiful  crops,  gathered  and  a-gathering,  were  filling 
barns  and  barracks  on  every  side.     We  passed  through  the  valley,  and  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  march  of  a  portion  of  McClellan's  army,*  reached  the  snnh 
mit  of  South  ^lountain  after  dark,  where  we  lodged.     We  visited  the  battle- 
ground there — the  place  where  the  gallant  Reno  was  killed* — early  the  next 
morning,  and  rode  on  to  Sharpsburg.     There  we  remained  long  enough  to 
visit  the  Antietam  battle-ground,  the  National  Cemetery,  McClellan's  head- 
quarters, and  other  localities  of  special  interest,*  and  after  a  late  dinner,  vent 
down  the  Antietam  Valley  to  the  Potomac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Antietan 
Creek.   Then  we  passed  over  the  rugged  hills  west,  of  Maryland  Heights,  and 
descending  through  gorges,  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river  at  thehi« 
of  that  historical  eminence  at  twilight,  and  at  dark  reached  Harper's  Ferry. 

Having  visited  places  of  interest  at  and  around  Harper's  Ferry,  ve  left 
that  picturesque  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  for  Winchester,  where  ^* 
arrived  in  time  to  ramble  over  the  hills  and  amonc:  the  fortifications  on  tUe 
northern  side  of  the  town,  before  nightfall.    We  spent  the  following  morning  ^ 
visiting  Kernstown,  and  places  of  interest  in  the  city  of  Winchester;'  and  ^^ 

*  See  page  400,  vol  nine  II.        *  See  page  d9.        *  See  page  46d,  rolatne  IL        *  See  p«ure  40S,  volame  U- 

•  See  page  470,  volume  II.  •  See  page  475,  volame  XL 

•  Among  those  were  the  quarters  of  different  commanders  daring  the  war.    Sheridan  and  Mibroj 
Mr.  Logan's  house  (see  pngi*  806).    B:ink8's  was  at  the  house  of  Oeorge  Seavers,  on  Water  StneL    "Stoo^ 
Jackson ''  occupied  tlio  h«>use  of  Coloni'l  Moore.     We  visited  the  site  of  old  Fort  Frederick,  on  Loodoa  S^ 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  and  drank  from  the  fort  well  which  is  one  hundred  and  three  feet  deep,  f 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Washington  often  appeased  thirst    We  also  rlslted  the  gnre  of 
Daniel  Morgan,  the  Hero  of  tlie  Cowftens:  it  Is  in  the  Presbyterian  choroh>jard,  covered  bjrabrokea 
slab.  ^ 
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the  afternoon,  Colonel  Russell,  the  post  commander,  kindly  took  us  in  his  car- 
riage to  the  Upequan  Ford,  where  Sheridan'ii  army  crossed,'  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  sent  us  on  our  way  up  the  valley,  in  an  ambulance,  as  far 
as  Middletown.  There  we  dined,  and  hiring  a  light  carriage,  went  on  to  Stras- 
burg,  stopping  at  Cedar  Creek  on  the  way.  Alter  making  arrangements  for 
taking  the  stage  for 
Harrisonburg,  that 
evening,  ne  rode  to 
'  Fisher's  IIill,  along 
an  excelknt  road, 
making  the  sketch 
of  the  bridge  peon 
on  page  371  Tint 
road  crosses  a  little 
stream  at  FisliLi'a 
Hill,  over  a  pictnr 
esqne  atone  hi-iJge, 
ftnd  turning  at  a 
right  angle,  parses 
along  a  ehelf  in  the 
almost  perpendicu- 
lar acclivity,  in  a 
gradually  rising 
course,  to  the  sum- 
mit. There  WC  found  num  BiiDaE  »  nmin'a  niL.' 

the  lines  thrown  up 

by  Early  well  preserved.  And  from  that  eminence  wo  had  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  rolling  valley  in  the  direction  of  Winchester,  overlooking  Straa- 
burg  at  our  feet,  and  Middletown  a  little  beyond,  with  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  our  right,  and  the  Massanutten  Mountains  nearer.  We  sup- 
ped at  Strasburg  that  evening,  and  at  nine  o'clock  took  passage  in  a  crowded 
Stage-coach  for  Harrisonburg,  fifty  miles  up  the  valley.' 

Let  HB  here  leave,  in  winter  quarters,  the  troops  destined  to  capture 
Richmond  and  Lee's  army,  and  consider  the  events  of  the  important  cam- 
paign of  General  Sherman  in  Georgia. 


■n  totnu  twtrTi 


THE  OPPOSING  ARMIES. 


CHAPTER     XIY. 

SIIERMANS  CAMFAIQN   IN  OEOBOIA. 

T  tho  same  time  when  the  Array  ot  the  Potomac  moved  from 
the  Uapid  Anna  toward  Itichmoai],  at  tbc  be- 
ginning of  May,'  General  WUliam  T.  Shcnui^ 
who  had  Eiiececded  General  Grant  iti  tlie  command  of  tbe 
Military  Division  of  tho    Mississijipi,  marcliEd 
"^         sonthwnrd  from  the  vicinity   of  Chattanoncn,' 
"""""""  with  nearly  one  hundred  thonsand  men,'  having  for  lii* 

chief  objectives,  the  doatruclion  of  the  Confederate  nriny  uuder  Genenl 

Joseph  K  Johnstun,  then  at  Dalton, 

in  Northern  Georgia,*  and  the  cap- 
lure  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

General  Shennan  received  his  or- 
ders from  Lieutcnant-Gcneral  Grant 

to  advance,  on  the  30th  uf  April,  and 

lie  moved  on  the  Clh  of  May.     On 

that  morning  the  Army  of  tho  Cum- 
berland lay  at  and  near  Ringgold; 

that  of  the  Tennessee  at    Lee  and 

Gordon's  Mill,'  on  tho  Cliickamauga, 

and  that  of  the  Ohio  near  Red  Clay, 

on  the  (it'orgia  line  north  of  Dalton, 

Tho  Confederate  army  then  lay  in 

and  ahoiit  Dalton.    To  sti-ike  that 

position  in  front  was  impracticable 

tor  between  tlio  armies  lay  a  rugged 

mountain  harrier  known  as  llic  Rocky 

Face  Riilge.     Through  it,  at  au  oj  c 
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small  stream  flowed  and  the  railway  and  wagon  road  passed;  but  it  was 
so  thoroughly  fortified  that  no  array  could  safely  attempt  the  passage. 
Sherman  therefore  determined  to  turn  the  Confederate  position  at  Dalton, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  sought  a  passage  of  the  great  hills  at  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
farther  south.  To  mask  that  movement,  General  Thomas  men- 
aced •  Johnston's  front;  but  in  so  doing,  he  had  quite  a  severe  '^J«i^' 
engagement  with  the  Confederates  at  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap.  He 
pushed  their  cavalry  well  through  the  pass,  and  two  divisions  (Newton's  of 
Howard's  [Fourth]  corps,  and  Geary's,  of  Hooker's  [Twentieth]  corps)  gained 
portions  of  the  Ridge.  But  they  were  soon  driven  off  with  considerable 
loss.  Meanwhile,  Schofield,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  came  down  from 
the  north  and  pressed  heavily  on  Johnston's  right ;  and  McPheraon,  march- 
ing rapidly  from  the  Chickamauga,  by  way  of  Ship's  Gap  and  Villanow, 
passed  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Chattanooga 
Mountain,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  the  Confederate  works  at  and  near 
Resaca,  on  the  railway  south  of  Dalton.  Tliese  works  were  too  formidable 
to  warrant  an  attack  with  his  force  alone,  and  so  3IcPhcrson  fell  back  to  a 
strong  position  in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  main  army. 

Sherman  Avas  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  result  of  McPherson's  move- 
ment, but  felt  that  an  advantaije  was  gained.  On  the  10th*  he 
ordered  Thomas  to  send  Hooker's  corps  to  the  support  of  McPher-  *  ' ' 
son,  and  to  follow  with  Palmer's  (Fourteenth)  corj)s.  Schofield  was  ordered 
to  follow  on  the  same  day  with  his  entire  force;  and  on  the  11th  the  whole 
army,  excepting  Howard's  corps  and  some  cavalry  left  to  menace  Johnston's 
front  at  Dalton,  was  marching  in  the  grand  turning  movement,  westward 
of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  for  Snake  Creek  Gap  and  Resaca.  This  compelled 
Johnston  to  abandon  Dalton,  and  fiill  back,  closely  pursued  by  Howard,  to 
the  menaced  position.  That  position,  by  good  and  direct  roads,  he  reached, 
and  took  post  behind  a  line  of  intrenchments,  before  Sherman  could  get  to 
Resaca  over  the  rough  country  from  Snake  Ci-eek  Gap.  McPhei*son  was 
pushed  forwai-d  from  that  gap,  preceded  by  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  which  drove 
the  Confederates  from  a  cross-road  near  Resaca.  Kilpatrick  was  wounded, 
and  his  command  was  turned  over  to  Col.  JMurray.  McPhcrson  pressed  on, 
drove  the  Confederate  pickets  within  their  intrenchments,  and  took  post  on 
a  ridge  of  bald  hills,  with  his  right  on  the  Oostenaula  River,  and  his  left 
abreast  the  village.  Thomas  came  up  on  his  left,  facing  Camp  Creek,  and 
Schofield  forced  his  way  through  the  dense  woods  to  the  left  of  Thomas, 
and  confronted  the  Confederate  intrenchments  on  a  group  of  hills  covered 
with  chestnut-trees,  at  the  north  of  the  village. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  opposing  forces  at  Resaca,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  when  Sherman  ordered  a  pontoon  bridge  to  be  laid  across  the  Ooste- 
naula at  Lay's  Ferry,  and  directed  Sweeny's  division,  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
to  cross  and  threaten  Calhoun,  farther  south.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
division  of  General  Garrard  moved  from  Villanow  in  the  direction  of  Rome, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  railway  between  Calhoun  and  Kingston.  Sher- 
man, meanwhile,  was  severely  pressing  Johnston  at  Resaca,  at  all  points, 
and  a  crcneral  ensjaixement  ensued  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 

•  Mat 

of  the  15th.*     McPherson  had  secured  a  lodgment  across  Camp 

Creek,  near  the  town,  an<l  held  a  hill  which  commanded  the  bridges  across 
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the  Oosteiiaula,  while  Tliomas,  ](pessjng  along  Camp  Croclt  Valley,  tlw* 
Hooker's  corps  across  the  head  of  that  stream  to  tlie  main  Dalton  roxd.clMt 
to  Itesaca.  r>(.-holii:ld  came  up  on  Thomas's  left,  anil  at  that  point  the  heiii- 
est  of'tlie  severe  battle  occurred.     Hooker  drove  bis  foe  from  several  tlnxe 


hilli,  atid  ciptured  a  four  gun  hatti,ry  and  many  prisoners.  Th&t  niirbt 
JolmMon  ahindoiRil  Tilsh  i,  AlJ  acrois  the  Oostenaula,  iinng  the  bndsn 
Ix-hind  him,  ind  k  mn^  as  spoils  a  fourgun  battery  and  a  coDSideraLk 
quantity  of  stores 

On  the  following  morning,'  the  Nationals  took  possession  of 
'M"yi».  Rei;a<a,  when  Slierman's  whole  force  started  in  pursuit.  Thoraii 
followed  directly  in  the  track  of  Hardee,  who  covered  the  retreat 
McPherson  crossed  on  the  right,  at  Lay's  Ferrj-,  and  Schofield  made  a  wide  eir 
ciiit  to  the  left,  across  the  considerable  streams  which  form  the  Oostenaula.  Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Duvitj'a  division,  of  Tlioma^d's  army,  moved  down  the  Oostenanli, 
to  Rome,  where  they  gave  the  Coiifedt-ratea  a  severe  blow  by  destroying 
imiMilant  mills  and  founderies  there,  and  capturing  nearly  a  dozen  of  their 
liciivy  guns.  Davis  left  a  'garrison  to  hold  the  place.  In  the  mean  time, 
}>hermaii  pressed  on.  He  met  slight  o]>]X)sition  near  Adairsville,  the  location 
of  the  Georgia  State  Arsenal,  which  he  destroyed.  Bnt  Johnston  made  only 
a  brief  stand;  he  qnickly  moved  on,  closely  followed  by  his  implacable  par 
Buers,  and  was  found  nt  Cassville,  on  the  19tb,  holding  a  strong  position  anJ 
apparently  determined  to  fight.  Pnidenco  told  hiiu  to  move  on,  and  be  diil 
so  that  night,  under  the  friendly  cover  of  darkness,  and  crossing  the  Etoaak 
Itiver,  bnrn.'d  the  bridges,  and  ])laccd  that  stream  l>etween  his  army  and  the 
hosts  of  Sherman.  lie  halted  near  the  Allatoona  Pass,  in  a  very  strong 
position  among  rugged  hills,  where  he  was  not  molested  for  two  or  three 
days,  because  Sherman  gave  his  army  rest  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Etowah, 
while  supplies  were  brought  forward  to  that  point  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
campaign. 

Sherman  determined  to  flank  Johnston  out  of  his  nw  position,  by  mov- 
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ing   far   to   the   right,  and   concentrating   his   troops   at   Dallas.     Thomas 
advanced  along  the  road  from  Kingston,  while  McPherson  moved  farther  to 
the  right  by  way  of  Van  Wert.     Schofield  went  eastward  of  both,  so  as  to 
come  in  on  Thomas's  left.     The  Confedemte  leader  quickly  perceived  his 
peril,  and  prepared  to  avert  it.     As  the  latter  was  moving  toward  Dallas 
from  Burnt  Hickory,   Hooker's  corps  in  the  advance,  Geary's  division  of 
that  corps  was  met  •  near  Pumpkinvine  Creek,  by  Confederate 
cavalry.     These  he  pushed  over  that  stream,  and  saved  a  bridge    *  '^1'^^'  * 
they  had  fired.     Following  them  eastward  two  miles,  he  came 
upon  the  foe  in  strong  battle  order.     A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ;  and  when,  at 
four  o'clock.  Hooker  had  his  whole  corps  well  in  hand,  he  made  a  bold  push, 
by  Sherman's  order,  to  secure  possession  of  a  point  at  the  New  Hope  Church, 
where  the  roads  from  Ackworth,  Marietta,  and  Dallas  meet.      But  a  stormy 
night  coming  ou.  Hooker,  though  he  gained  some  ground,  could  not  drive 
the  Confederates  from  that  position.     Meanwhile,  Johnston's  troops  had  been 
very  busy  with  their  pickaxes  and  spades,  and  ou  the  following     ^  ^^  ^^ 
morning*  Sherman   found    his   antagonist   strongly   intrenched, 
with  lines  extending  from  Dallas  to  Marietta. 

Sherman  now  found  formidable  difticulties  in  his  way.  The  approach  to 
Johnston's  intrenchments  must  be  made  over  a  rough,  broken,  and  wooded 
countiT,  and  he  was  engaged  several  days,  constantly  skirmishing,  in  mak- 
ing disposition  for  pushing  through  them  to  the  railway  cast  of  Allatoona 
Pass.  For  this  purpose  McPhereon  was  moved  up  to  Dallas,  and  Thomas's 
troops  were  deployed  against  New  Hope  Church,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  wei*e  many  severe  encounters,  while  Schofield  was  directed  to  turn 
and  strike  Johnston's  right.  Garrard's  hoi*semen  were  operating  with 
McPherson,  and  Stoneman's  with  Schofield.  Just  as  General  McPherson 
was  on  the  point  of  closing  to  the  left  on  General  Thomas,  in  front  of  New 
Hope  Church,  that  Sherman  might  more  easily  and  safely  envelop 
Johnston's  right,  the  Confederates  stinick*  him  a  severe  blow  at  ^ 

Dallas.     They  were  repulsed  \vith  heavy  loss ;  and  at  about  the  same  time 
Howard,  nearer  the  center,  was  repulsed. 

Sherman  now  moved  his  army  to  the  left,  seized  the  roads  leading  to 
Allatoona  Pass  and  Ackworth,  and,  enveloping  the  former  stronghold,  com- 
pelled Johnston  to  evacuate  it.  The  cavalry  of  Garrard  and  Stoneman  were 
pushed  on  to  occupy  it,  and  a  garrison  to  hold  it  was  placed  there.  The 
bridge  over  the  Etowah  was  rebuilt,  the  railway  was  repaired,  and  Allatoona 
was  made  a  secondary  base  of  supplies  for  Sherman's  army. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Johnston  abandoned  his  works  covering  New  Hope 
Church  and  Ackworth,  when  Sherman  advanced*'  to  the  latter     .  , 

/  .  '  Juno  6. 

place  and  took  possession  of  the  railway.  There,  on  tlie  8th,  he 
was  joined  by  General  Frank  Blair,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth 
Corps,  and  the  cavalry  brigade  of  Colonel  Long,  of  Garrard's  division. 
These  re-enforcements  raised  the  number  of  Sherman's  effective  force  nearly 
to  what  it  was  when  he  move<i  from  the  Chattanooga  resion.*  His  commu- 
nications  in  his  rear  being  now  secure,  he  moved  on  to  Big 
Shanty*  where  before  him  arose   tlie  Twin  Mountain  of  Kene- 

1  By  losses  in  battle  and  in  bo»pitaU,  an«l  the  deWntiun  of  detttchinents  nt  Ucaaca,  Ruuk',  Kingston,  and 
AUfttouna,  his  army  was  considerably  diininiabcd  when  bo  reached  Ackwurib. 
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taw  (nij;  aniT  Lillli-),  ivith  Lost  anil  I^iio  mountaiiiB  forming  with  it  a  trijo- 
glc,  on  ciii'ti  of  n-liu'h  t)io  ('oiifttk'ruli.-^t  liail  sigiial-Ktations.  ISattcrics  covtrtd 
their  tiimmilH,  atnl  tliuiisatnlis  urim-u  ivcrv  busy  in  tliodark  forest,  casting  up 
iiitri-ti(;liiiK-iil!t  fi'um  buKU  tn  Imsi-,  in  a  cotuK-ctcil  cliain,  in  prepanition  fun 
great  ctruu;j!;lc>.  Cjumon  on  tlic  Kiinimit  of  Givat  ICtnt-aaw  complt^i'iy  com- 
mantU'il  l)ii- biantif'iil  town  of  Marii-tta.  Tlioro  Jolinston,  with  the  Chatta- 
hoiK-liw  ItivtT  lit  liis  liiick,  ili'tvnnincil  to  make  a  vigorous  stand.  "TIw  scM«e 
was  encliiintin^,"  Bai<l  Shornuui,  in  lii3  Rjiort;  "too  beautiful  to  lie  illNturW 


by  till-  hiirsli  clamors  of  v 
K'ach  it." 

An.r  iiHKh  j.Lmning  an.l 
those  of  t\u-  t'orili'.li'r:ili>s,  Shfr 
th<)s<.- i.f  Jolniston  IhIw.hii  Kc 
the  riglit  an.l  fr.mt .):' Ms  lin<- 
bctwecn  it  ami  tin;  ruiiwav.  Ui 
.,       ...    liv;ri"""itboinli.- 

■""■■■•"^  „,i;,,.uni.uiu-,ii:J.. 

of  tluf  l.-,lh(li.'viami<l  tliattb.; 

an.l  taken   i...sUi>m  on  their  li 

Lost  incmnlains.'     I'lum  lliesc  Tliomas,  SeliolielJ,  and  Mol*lier«on  ailt-anrcJ, 

wliilu  lain  was  falling;  eii[>imisly,  and  outho  ITlh  the  Confcdenttca  abandoned 


-,  but  the  Chattaliooclico  lay  beyon<I,  and  I  had  tu 


'ring,  and  drawing  his  linc-s  dose  to 
nin  inailc  disjioBition  for  breaking  tliruush 
esaw  and  Pine  mountains.  Hooker  was  on 
Howard  on  its  kft  and  fi-ont,  and  Pattner 
ilir  eo^or  of  aheavy  eannoiiade,  tlie  advaoM 
Till!  tnio)>s  iir-ssihI  over  tlic  riiggt-il  gronod 
11;.^  at  almost  every  Etc]>,  and  on  tlic  morning 
'uiifi'dcrateshad  alxindonvd  Pino  Mountain, 
'Uments  betwcH;i)  Kenesaw  aud 


.^1^>'''   ^-^- 


I,  aiid  the 


;  line  of  works  connecting  it  with  Kenoa*. 
them  heavily  at  all  points,  skirmishing  in  dtsK 
ravines  and  tangled  witli  vines,  and  eompclliig 


n..ifc,  F 


w.-n  ni.in  lli.-  i.i>ininll  iiT  Pine  M-nnkiln  wbrn 
Ceu-nITh.iiniH.ll  li  uU,ivlnT>1  t.  bli>4  t; 
Ti'lltM  Ion  linn  i4takly.  IN>1k«iinn  nnMiriui'd,  vlKnumtln'ri 
klllril  liiin  IniiLinllr.  Thr  tw.  nb.lli  wrn  Hn-d  li}  a  r<'a"l!  nil 
IVantj'lTnnlik  aiiHrhrd  i<i  Kiu|i[>'i  hutti'iy. 

■  Thl«  w;!^  lb.-  utiHWnr.'  ul  Iht  innniit  nf  Crnt  Krn^^iw. ' 
«.•  B.n'^-niiin.l  It  •n-a  IIh'  n-nulno  <•!  a  I  um.ilrnit-  tulh-rv  whI  «!: 
Uttti'  Kfii("4ii'.    In  Iho  illilaiH'i',  at  thr  rvnivr  ••f  tbv  ■•irturr.  rf-a'i 

Qrum\  I'.iil,  w,„  kllli'.l.    \:in\t  V  the htl •■{  \j„x  Ml 
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Johnston  to  contract  his  lines  and  take  a  position  of  great  strength,  with 
Kenesaw  as  his  salient.  From  this  lofty  height  he  could  look  down  upon 
the  entire  host  of  his  antagonist,  and  his  batteiies  could  hurl  terrible  plung- 
ing shot  and  shell.  His  right  was  bent  back  so  as  to  cover  Marietta,  and 
his  left  was  behind  Xose  Creek,  in  a  position  to  cover  the  railway  leading 
from  Marietta  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

For  three  weeks,  at  the  period  we  arc  considering,   rain   fell  copionsly, 
almost  without  intermission,  drenching  the  contending  armies,  and  flooding 
the  whole  country.     "  During  our  operations  about  Kenesaw,"  said  She^ 
man,  "  the  weather  was  villainously  bad,"  the  rain  "rendering  our  narrow, 
wooded  roads,  mere  mud  gullies,  so  that  a  general  movement   would  be 
impossible."     Yet  he   did  not  cease  his  labors,  and  every  hour  his  armj 
worked  closer  to  the  linos  of  his  antagonist.     ^IcPherson  watched  Kenesaw, 
and  worked  his  left  forward.     Thomas,  in  a  sort  of  grand  left  wheel,  swung 
roun<l,  with  his  left  on  Kenesaw,  touching  McPherson,  while  Sehoficld  moved 
to  the  south  an<l  east  aloncj  the  old  Sandtown  road.     Finallv,  when  Hooker 
had  considerably  advanced  his  line,  with  SchofieM  on  his  right.  General  J. 
B.  Hood,  leading  his  own  corps   and  detachments  from  others,  sallied  oat 
and  attacked  the  Nationals,"  with  tlie  intention  of  forcing  a  \y^ 
*  "^Isei^'    ^^r>^  through  Sherman's   line,  between  Thomas  and    SchofieM 
Although   his  movement  was  sudden  and  unexpected,   he  was 
received  with  a  terrible  return  blow,  which  made  him  recoil  in  great  confu- 
sion, leaving,  in  his  retreat,  his  killed,  wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Nationals.     He  had  aimed  his  blow  chiefly  at  the  division  of 
Williams,  of  Hooker's  corps,  and  Hascall's  brigade  of  Schofield's,  in  com- 
paratively open  ground.     Those  gallant  troops  so  punished  his  audacity,  that 
Sherman  said  he  could  not  expect  Hood  to  repeat  his  mistake  *'  after  the 
examples  of  Dallas  and  the  Kulp  House."     The  struggle  was  brief  and  san- 
guinary, and  is  known  as  The  Battle  op  the  Kulp  House. 

The  repulse  of  Hood  inspirited  the  Nationals.  Taking  advantage  of 
that  feeling,  Sherman  prepared  to  assault  the  Confederatxjs.  Both  armies 
believed  it  was  not  his  policy  to  assail  fortified  lines,  as  Grant  was  doing 
north  of  Kichmoiid.  They  were  soon  undeceived.  He  rt»ganled  Johnston's 
left  center  as  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  his  line,  and  on  the  24lh  of  June 

•  Juno  ^^^  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  it  there,  on  the  27th,*  with 
the  hope  of  breaking  through  it  and  seizing  the  railway  below 
Marietta,  cut  off  the  Confederate  left  and  center  from  its  line  of  retreat,  and 
then,  by  turning  upon  either  part,  overwhelmn  and  destroy  the  army  of  his 
antagonist.  The  assault  was  made  at  two  points  south  of  Kenesaw,  and 
was  sadly  disastrous.  The  Nationals  were  repulsed,  with  an  aggregate  lo» 
of  about  three  thousand  men,  among  them  General  C.  G.  Ilarker  and  D. 
McCook  killed,  and  many  valuable  officers  of  lower  grade  woundeiL  This 
loss  was  without  compensation,  for  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  Confederates, 
who  were  behind  their  breastworks,  was  very  slight.* 

»  General  Sherman  avowed,  in  bis  report  of  his  campaign  from  ChatUiioofca  to  AllanU,  dated  Sepleaber 
15,  I.^M,  that  his  object  in  making  this  assault  was  to  pru<1uco  a  salutary  mural  tfff«ct  on  his  titM»|is;  fiir.  hr  aU. 
**  an  army,  to  bo  efficient,  must  not  settle  down  to  one  single  mo<U'  of  ofTensi-.  ....  Fafliin-  aa  it  ws».bi»1 
for  which  I  assnme  the  entire  resiM)ns1bllity,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  ^ood  fruits,  as  it  demonstrated  to  Geoftal 
Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  an<l  that  boblly ;  and  wc  also  gained  and  held  ground  so  close  to  tlie  cBeBj'k 
parapeto,  that  he  could  not  show  a  hcail  above  theui.*^ 
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Sherman  knew  thai  il  woii'd  not  Jo  for  his  troopa  to  rest  long  under  the 
influence  of  a  misiaki'  or  fnilure,  so  lie  at  oncu  began  a  vigoi-ouB  turning 
movement,  ntUr  he  had  hurii'd  his  dead  and  cared  for  hU  wounded.  Schofield 
was  working  Btrongly  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  McPherson,  having  been 
relieved  by  Gan-anVs  cavaliy  in  front  of  Kencsaw,  was  ordered  to  rapidly 
throw  his  whole  force  by  his  light  down  to  and  threaten  Nickajack  Creek 
and  Turner's  Ferry,  across  tlic  Chattahoochee  River,  Stonemati  was  directed 
to  push  on,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  cavalry,  to  the  river  below  Tumer's, 
and  thus  seriously  threaten  Johnston's  rear.     The  movement  was  begun  at 

I  instanta- 


ight,   and 


s  of  the 


near  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July,  and  the  intended  effect  y 
neons.     Johnston  abandoned  Kenesaw  and  all  his  works  that  n 
when,  at  dawn,*  Sherman's  skinuishers  stood  on  the  top  of  that 
mountain,  they  saw  the  Confederate  hosts  flying  through    and 
beyond  Marietta,  in  hot  haste,  toward  the  Chattahoochee,  in  the 
direction  of  Atlaiita.     Thomas's  corps  pressed  closely  upon  the  ho 
fiigitives;    and  between  eight  and   nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sherman  rode  into 
Marietta  just  as  the  cavalry  of  John- 
ston's rear  guard  left  it,  and  made  his 
head-quarto's  at  the  pleasant  embowered 
mansion  known  ns  the  "Morris  Ilou»;." 

Sherman  expected  to  strike  Johnston 
a  destructive  if  not  fatal  blow,  while  the  . 
latter  should  be  crossing  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. For  that  ]>urpose  he  directed 
McPherson  and  Schoheld  to  press  on, 
cross  the  Nickajack,  and  attack  the  Con- 
federates on  flank  and  rear.  But  the  skiU- 
fol  and  vigilant  Johnston  had  too  quickly 
provided  for  the  safety  of  his  army  to 
invite  such  attack.  ITe  had  made  a 
forced  march  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahootchee  where  the  railway 
crossed  it,  and  there,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  he  caused  to  be  con- 
structed earth-works  of  suflieient  strength  to  enable  a  detachment  to  keep 
the  pursuers  at  bay  until  a  greater  portion  of  his  army  should  make  the  pas- 
sage of  the  nver.  lie  had  also  an  intrenched  line  at  Smyrna  camp-meeting 
gronnd,  five  miles  from  Mai-ietta.  There  the  pursuing  Thomas  halted,  and 
there  Sherman  overtook  that  army,  paused,  and  considered.  On  .  j^|  . 
the  following  day '  he  }iushed  a  heavy  skirmish  line  forward,  cap- 
tured the  entire  line  of  Confetlerate  rifle-pits,  with  some  prisonei-s,  and  made 
strong  demonstrations  toward  Turner's  Ferry,  That  night  Jolmston  aban- 
doned his  advanced  works,  and  the  next  morning  his  whole  army  was  across 
the  Chattahoochee,  excepting  heavy  garrisons  for  the  works  covering  the 
bridges,  Sherman  promptly  advanced  to  the  river  at  several  uncovered 
points,  but  did  jiot  deem  it  prudent  to  attack  the  works  of  his  adversary. 

Before  the  patriot  army  now  flowed  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  on  its 

ktub«l  It, 
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opposite  side  a  host  of  men  were  piling  fortifications,  with  a  determination 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  their  foe.     General  Thomas's  force  lay  at  Pait*  * 
Ferry,  McPheixm's  right  rested  on  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nickajack, 
'  and  Schofield  was  in  reserve  on  the  Sandtown  road.     Heavy  skirmishintr  od 
the  5th  satisfied  Sherman  that  lie  could  gain  no  advantage  by  attacking 
Johnston  in  his  works,  so  lie  pn>ceeded  to  turn  him  out  of  them  in  the 
usual  way.     Schofield  was  sent,  in  rapid  inarch,  to  the  National  left,  and 
quickly  crossed  the  Chattahoochee*  at  Powell**  Ferry,  where  he 
*  islu  ^'      surprised  the  guard,  captures!  a  gun,  intrenched  himself  on  com- 
manding hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  const nicteJ  a 
pontoon  and  a  trestle  bri<lge  across  it.     At  the  same  time  General  Garrard 
move<l  on  IJoswell,  and  destroyed  factories  there  in  which  cloth  was  manu- 
factured for  the  insurirents. 

Schofield's  position  commanded  good  roads  running  eastward,  and  he 

soon  found  himself  su])ported  by  Howard,  who  laid  a  pontoon  bridge  at 

Power's  Ferry,  two  miles  below,  crossed  over,  and  took   a   eomniaudin^ 

position  on  the  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.     At  the  same  time  there 

was  a  general  movement*  of  Sherman's  forces  from  riirht  to  left, 

*  July  9  ?T*  ^ 

and  thereby  Johnston  was  com]x?lled  to  abandon  his  jKvsitiun 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  He  drew  his  entire  army  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  took  position  on  a  new  line  that  covered  Atlanta,  its  left  restinsf 
on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  its  right  on  Peachtree  Creek.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  or  sixty-five  days  from  the  time  he  put  his  army  in  motion  southward, 
Sherman  was  master  of  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  river  upon  which 
he  was  resting — of  nearly  one-half  of  Georgia — and  had  accomplished  one  of 
the  major  objects  of  the  campaign,  namely,  the  advancement  of  the  National 
lines  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

The  possession  of  Atlanta,  the  key-point  of  military  advantage  in  the  cam- 
paign in  that  region,  was  to  be  the  next  prize  for  which  the  contending  armies 
were  to  struggle.  It  had  been,  previously,  well  fortified ;  and  now  Johnston's 
forces  were  employing  their  utmost  skill  and  strength  to  make  that  jK>8t  ab- 
solutely impregnable  against  Shennan's  army.  In  that  labor  Johnston  was 
assiduously  engaged,  when  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  command.  The 
Conspirators  at  Richmond  had  become  exceedingly  nervous  because  of  She^ 
man's  steady  advance  southward,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  Johnston's 
policy,  which  regarded  the  salvation  of  his  army  as  of  more  ini|>ortance  than 
the  poss(»ssion  of  posts.  lie  well  knew  that  if  his  anny  should  be  destroyed, 
there  could  be  no  hope  indulged  that  another  could  be  raise<l,  for  the  conn- 
try  was  nearly  exhauste<l  of  able-bodied  men,  and  therefore  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  spare  the  troops.  Johnston  had  certainly  done  nobly  in  the 
campaign  with  his  inferior  force;  and  the  energy  with  which  he  had  used 
it,  M'henever  prudence  would  counsel  vigorous  action,  may  l>e  inferre<l  from 
the  fact  that  when  he  reached  the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  he  had  lost  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  army  with  which  he  left  Dalton.*  Exi>ert8  say  that  he  had 
managed  the  campaign  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  for  the  lK»st  interest!»of 
the  Confederacy;  but  this  fact  the  reckless  and  conceited  Davis,  and  liii 

1  Pollinl,  the  Confederate  historian,  My»  that  he  lost  about  10,000  In  killed  and  wounded,  amKTOOftnaii? 
other  causes. 
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incompetont  lieutenant,  Dragg,  couUl  not  cnrnprelienil  or  woiiM  not  acknowl- 
edge, ami  Jobnxton  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  eommfiiid  of  the  army  to 
the  more  dashing,  but  lesi  skillful 

,  soldier,  General  Hood.  This  was 
done  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
wh!le  Sherman  was  giving  liis  worn 
and  wearied  soldiers  Rome  rest  on 
the  borders  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
When  Hood  took  command,  his  army 
nnmbered  about  fifty-one  thousand 
effective  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand 
were  cavalry. 

The  main  armies  remained  quiet 
in  their  eamps  until  the  middle  of     £ 
Jaly.    Meanwhile,  Sherman  was  busy    / 
in  collecting  stores  at  Allatoona,  Ma-    ' 
rietla,  and  Vining's  Station,  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  Chattahoo- 

'chee,  and  in  taking  measures  for 
making  and  keeping  his  communications  perfect.  When  this  was  nccom- 
plished,  he  was  im])elled  forward  by  considerations  wliidi  could  not  be 
unheeded.  "Atlanta  lay  before  us,"  he  said,  "only  eight  miles  distant, 
and  was  too  important  a  place,  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed, with  its  magazines,  stores,  ai-senuls,  workshops,  fonnderies,  &c., 
and  more  especially  its  railroads,  which  converge  there  from  the  four  great 
cardinal  points."  Accordingly,  on  the  IJlh  of  July,  he  resumed  active  oper- 
ations, by  throwing  Thomas's  army  across  the  Chattahoochee,  close  upon 
Schofield's  right,  with  directions  to  move  forward  by  Bucklnml.  Schofield 
waa  ordered  to  move  by  Cross  Keys,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  SloPherson, 
who  was  on  the  extreme  left,  at  Roswell,  to  mardi  rapidly  against  the 
Augusta  railway,  at  some  point  east  of  Decatur,  and  near  Stone  Mountain. 

In  obedience  to  these  ordere,  the  whole  army  made  a  right-wheel  move- 
ment, and  closed  in  njton  Atlanta  from  the  northeast.  JfcPhei^ 
eon  struck  the  railway  seven  miles  east  of  Decatur,  on  the  18th,' 
and  with  Garrard's  cavalry  and  the  infantry  division  of  General  il.  L.  Smith, 
broke  up  about  four  miles  of  the  track.  At  about  the  same  time,  Schofield 
6eize<1  Decatur.  MePhei-son  entered  it  on  the  lOtli,  when  the  former  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  On  the  same  day  Tliomas  crossed  Peachtree 
Creek,  at  several  points,  in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  intrenehments,  skir- 
mishing heavily  at  every  step.  Indeed,  in  all  of  these  forward  movements 
there  were  sevci-e  and  almost  incessant  struggles. 

At  about  this  lime  Sherman  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Rousseau,  with  two  thousand  cavalry.  lie  was  in  command  of  the  District 
of  Tennessee,  and  when  Sherman  planned  a  raid  against  tlie  railway  between 
Atlanta  and  Montgomery,  one  of  Johnston's  chief  channels  of  supplies  for 
his  army,  he  asked  permission  to  lead  the  expedition.  It  was  granted,  and 
when  Johnston  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and  Sherman  began  maneuvering 
against  Atlanta,  the  latter  telegraphed  orders  to  Rousseau  to  move.  That 
active  officer  instantly  obeyed.     He  left  Decatur,  Alabama,  at  the  head  of 
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well-appointocl  cavalry,  on  tlio  1 0th,*  pushed  rapidly  southward 
crossed  the  Coosa  at  the  Ten  Islands,  fought  and  defeated  Gene- 
ral Clanton,  and  passing  through  Talladega,  reached  the  railway  tweuty-five 
miles  west  t>f  Opelika  on  the  10th,  and  broke  it  up  to  the  latter  place.  Ue 
also  destroyed  several  miles  of  the  track  of  branch  railways.  Then,  turning 
northward,  he  reached  Marietta  on  the  22d,  with  a  loss,  daring  the  raid,  of 
only  about  thirty  men. 

On  the  20th,  the  armies  had  all  closed  in,  converging  toward  Atlanti. 
At  about  four  o'clock  that  day,  the  Confederates,  under  Hood,  rallied  swiftly 
from  their  works  in  heavy  force,  and  struck  Hooker's  corps,  Xewton's  divi- 
sion of  Howard's  corps,  and  Johnson's  division  of  Palmer's  corps.  The 
blow  was  so  gallantly  received,  and  vigorously  i'etume<l,  that  the  assailanti* 
were  re[)ulsed  and  driven  back  to  their  intrenchments.  Hooker's  corps 
being  uncovered,  and  on  mostly  open  ground,  suffered  most  severely.  The 
entire  National  loss  in  the  combat  was  fifteen  hundred  men.  Sherman  esti- 
mated Hood's  entire  loss  at  not  less  than  five  thousand  men.  He  left  five 
hundred  dead  on  the  field,  one  thousand  severely  wounded,  many  prisonen, 
and  several  battle-flacjrs. 

The  21st  was  spent  by  Sherman  in  reconnoitering  the  Confe<lerate  in- 
trenched ])osition  on  the  south  side  of  Peachtree  Creek,  during  which  Brig- 
adier-General L.  Greathouse  (formerly  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Illinois) 

was  killed.     On  the  fol- 
lowing mominu  it  wai 
found  that  the  Confe<l- 
erates  liad  abandon^ 
those  heiglit  s,  and  She^ 
man     supposed    that 
movement   to  be  pre- 
liminary to  the  evacu- 
ation of  Atlanta.  Witk 
that   impression,  tlie 
troops  presseil  eagerir 
toward    the    town  in 
lines  forming  a  narrow- 
ing   semicircle,  when, 
at  an  avera!;e  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the 
Court-Honse,  iber 
were  confronted  bv  an 
inner  line  of  intrendi- 
ments,  much  stronger 
than  the  first,  behind 
which  were  swarminj 
the  Confederate  hosts. 
This  line  consisted  of 
well-armed     retloubts, 
connecting      intrencb- 
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>  This  ^hou's  the  fronerul  outlines  uf  the  fortiflcations  around  Atlanta,  OMt  iipbjt>oth  parties,  tt  tkf 
existed  when  Sherman  dt- parted  from  that  city  oo  his  grand  march  toward  the  Ma« 
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ment8,  rifle  trenches,  abatis  and  chevaux-de'/rise  covering  every  road   con- 
nected with  Atlanta. 

Hood's  policy  was  to  fight  for  positions,  not  to  abandon  them,  as  Sher- 
man discovered,  when,  on  the  22d,*  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
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with  Mcpherson  at  its  head,  was  preparing  to  move  against  the 
Confederate  works.  That  army,  describing  in  its  line  of  march  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  rapidly  diminishing  in  radius,  moved  from  Decatur  on  the  direct 
road  to  Atlanta.  Logan's  coi'ps  formed  the  center,  Dodge's  the  right,  and 
Blair's  the  left.  On  the  previous  night,  the  latter,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
had  driven  the  Confederates  from  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  McPherson  now  made  preparations  for  planting  heavy  batteries 
upon  it,  to  be  supported  by  Dodge's  coq>s,  which  was  ordered  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  to  make  that  point  a  strong  general  left  flank. 

While,  at  near  noon.  Dodge's  troops  were  making  their  way  along  an  ob- 
scure road  in  the  rear  of  Logan,  Sherman,  who  was  at  Howaid's  house,  with 
General  Schofield,  some  distance  ofl*,  heard  the  sound  of  battle  on  the  left  and 
rear  of  McPherson's  troops,  first  as  a  mere  sputter  of  musketry,  then  as  volleys, 
and  then  as  the  thunder  of  artillery.  McPherson  had  left  Sherman  only  a  little 
while  before,  for  that  part  of  his  line,  and  the  latter,  who  quickly  comprehended 
the  situation,  felt  sure  that  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  would 
do  all  that  man  could  to  avert  calamity.  Hood  had  made  a  bold  movement, 
and  this  was  the  first  revelation  of  it.  He  had  left  a  suflicient  number  of  troops 
within  his  intrenchments  on  the  front  of  Sherman,  to  hold  them,  and  with 
his  main  body,  led  by  Hardee,  had  made  a  long  night  march  to  the  left  and 
rear  of  the  Nationals,  and  stnick  them  there  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow. 
It  fell  with  heaviest  force  upon  Giles  A.  Smith's  division  of  Blair's  corps, 
and  it  was  received  with  gallantry  and  fortitude.  Alas !  McPherson  was 
not  there  to  order  the  further  movements  of  the  troops.  He  had  ridden 
from  Sherman  to  Dodge's  moving  column,  when  he  sent  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  staff"  and  orderlies  on  various  errands,  and  moved  forw^ard  into  a 
wood,  for  observations,  in  the  rear  of  Smith's  troops.  At  that  moment  Har- 
dee made  his  first  charge.  His  troops  were  pouring  into  a  gap  between 
Dodge  and  Blair ;  and  just  as  McPherson  had  given  an  order  for  a  brigade 
to  move  up  and  fill  that  gap,  a  Confederate  sharjvshooter,  of  the  same  name, 
shot  the  brave  leader  dead.^  His  riderless  and  wounded  horse  made  his  way 
back  to  the  Union  lines,  and  the  body  of  the  hero  was  recovered  during  the  heat 
of  battle,  and  was  sent  in  charge  of  his  personal  staff*  back  to  Marietta. 

"The  suddenness  of  this  calamity,"  General  Sherman  afterward  said, 
"would  have  overwhelmed  me  with  grief,  but  the  living  demanded  my  whole 
thoughts."'  He  ordered  General  John  A.  Logan  to  take  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  hold  the  ground  McPherson  had  chosen,  and  espe- 
cially a  hill  which  General  Leggett  had  secured  the  night  before.  At  the  gap, 
into  which  the  charging  Confederates  poured,  Murray's  battery  of  six  guns  was 


»  General  McPheraon  had  thrown  himself  flat  on  his  horso,  and  attempted  to  fly,  when  Major  McPherson, 
of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  Confetleratc  army,  drew  up  his  carhlne,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  the  General. — 
Oral  Statement  to  tKe  author  by  Major  CharUn  W.  Gihitfm,  of  Forrenfn  cavalry. 

s  speaking  of  General  McPherson,  Sherman  said  :  "  He  wns  a  noble  youth,  uf  striking  personal  appcaranca 
[sea  page  295],  of  the  highest  profeaslonal  capacity  and  with  a  heart  abounding  in  klndneaa,  that  drew  to  him 
Um  alfectfons  of  all  men.** 
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y  ilifrrn,  liiit  WangcUn's  ivrizal*.  obeying  McPheraon's  last  ordei, 
I  time  to  check  tLe  assaV.ii.:i  there.  One  wing  of  Smith's  ilixi- 
sioB  was  forceJ  back,  and  two  mure 
^uns  were  k-st.  Fortunately  fur  tb« 
Nationals,  Gi-ncnil  Stewart,  who  wm 
to  attack  l>1air  in  front  sinnilianeotu- 
ly  with  Hantei^'s  assault  on  flank  and 
rear,  was  not  up  in  time  to  eflert 
mucK 

When  Logan    nssumeil  coromanJ, 

the  battle  had  been  ^rpiieml  along  th« 

whole  tine,  ami  it  ragiil  fien-i'ly  fat 

several  hours.    Tlio  National  lin'ltbe 

advantage  of  position,  and  iiillicied 

very  heavy  loss  on  the  ContWeratet, 

whohadbeenunn1>lcto  drive  llluir  and 

Dodge.     The  latter  gave  their  asuail- 

un  t  LOUIS  *"**  ^^'y  ^^'^^  blows  on  tlu'ir  risht, 

killing  and  wounding  many,  and  ci^i- 

r:il>li'iiiimt«r  of  prisoners.    Finally,  at  fonroVloek  lu  tllealle^ 

.  a  lull  ill  the  (-oiiIchL     Jle.inwhilejWhecdor,  with  his  cavaliy, 

lositiiui  on  the  k'fl  of  Sherman's  anny,  in  ronsoqnencc  of  the 

r:ird  and  hifl  horsemen  at  Covington,  between  Decatur  and 


Augusta,  engaged  in  destroying  the  railway  Uiere,  attempted  to  fa\Aan 
Meriiei-Min's  wugoii-lrain  nt  the  former  town.  But  Cotouel  (afters-anl 
General}  Siira'jiie,  in  coiiniiand  there,  so  skillfully  guarded  the  wagons  llut 
he  succeeded  in  sending  all  but  tlireu  of  them  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  hill  in  the  battle  was  brief.  The  Confitlorotes  soon  chaigttl  up  tie 
railway  iind  niniu  Decatur  road,  seatteriiig  an  advanceil  regiment  arti"?i* 
pieketK,  auil  cai.luriiig  its  two  guns  in  battery  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  i>ino-l(«. 

>  ThIaliBVI.'wijrtliorFiniifiKofayidiinilluillprr,  hf  Ihmlilcof  ni»Dfl)k»rnia«|[>»1liiTaim  A;[i»>l* 
DMalnr,  which  •tl.l  i.'r<<<1  rx.TKtii.n  on  Ibr  j^.luf  July,  u  H  a[.|--»rf.l  wh^n  the  vrilrr  ukulrluJ  IL,  la  H>'.  1^ 
Ilwu  In  tb«»-.,.-l,  K-rn  In  fmii  i.tlt.an.1  n'.t  m..M  than  cl^lilr  tfdi  dlUul*  fnim  It,  that  MsFbuat  •■• 
UU^    HcrnvMUiaplicoDr  wuiQaf  IhshuiliUOyhtlnftDUiabaltlaof  Atluu. 
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used  aa  a  signal  atatloiu'  Then  advancing  rapidly,  they  broke  through  the 
Union  line  between  the  divisions  of  Wood  and  Harrow,  of  Logan's  corps, 
posted  on  each  side  tlie  roads,  and  pushed  baclc,  in 
much  disorder,  Liglilburn's  brigade,  about  four  hundred 
yards,  to  a  point  held  by  it  the  night  before.  The 
Confederates  took  possesplon  of  two  important  bat- 
teries, and  liclil  them,  at  the  point  of  separation  which 
they  had  made  between  the  divisions  of  Wood  and 
Harrow,  Sherman,  who  was  near,  futly  comprehend- 
ing the  importance  of  the  unity  of  the  army  at  that 
point,  and  of  checking  the  further  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates, ordered  up  several  of  Schofiehl's  batteries, 
and  directed  Logan  to  regain  the  ground  just  lost,  at 
sny  cost,  while  Wood  was  dii-ected  to  press  forward, 
supported  by  SchofieUl,  and  recover  the  captured 
guns.  The  ordere  wei-e  all  promptly  executed,  Sher- 
man said,  "  in  supei'b  style,  at  times  our  men  and  the 
enemy  fighting  across  the  narrow  parapet."  At  length 
the  Confederates  gave  'way,  and  fell  back  to  their  de- 
fenses; and  so  ended,  in  advantage  to  the  Nationals, 
The  Battle  of  Atlasta,  on  tlic  22d  of  July.  It  was 
R  sanguinary  one,  and  was  muth  more  disastrous  in  the 
loss  of  men  to  the  Confederates  than  to  ttie  Patriots.'       1 

On  the  day  after  tlic  battle 'just  recorded. 
General  Gan-ard  returned  from  Covington,       '"J^*''  ''  ""-     " 

vlicre  he  liad  sufficiently  injured  the  Au- 
gusta railway  to  make  it  useless  to  the  Confederates.*  At  the  same 
time  Generals  Thomas  and  Schofield  had  well  closed  up,  and  Ilood  was 
firmly  held  behind  his  inner  line  of  in  trench  meats.  Considering  the  situ- 
ation in  all  its  bearings,  Shennan  concluded  to  make  a  flank  movement 
by  his  right,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  send  out  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry 
to  raid  on  the  railways  in  Hood's  rear.  lie  accordingly  ordered  Stoneman 
to  take  his  own  and  Garrard's  cavalry,  about  five  thousand  in  all,  and  move 
by  the  left  around  Atlanta  to  Macdonough,  while  McCook,  with  his  own, 
and  the  fi^eah  cavalry  brought  by  Housseau  (now  commanded  by  Colonel 
Harrison,  of  the  Eighth  Indiana),  was  to  move  by  the  right  to  Fayettevilie, 
and,  sweeping  round,  join  Stoneman  on  the  railway  south  of  Atlanta  lead- 
ing to  Macon,  .it  Lovejoy's  Station,  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth. 
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down  the  M'eat  side  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  Rivertown,  where  he  crossed 
the  stream  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  tore  up  the  track  of  the  railway  betwwn 
Atlanta  and  West  Point,  near  Palmetto  Station,  and  pushed  on  to  Fayette- 
ville.  There  he  captured  five  hundred  of  Hood's  wagons  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  killed  and  carried  away  about  a  thousand  mules.  Press- 
ing on,  he  struck  and  destroyed  the  Macon  railway  at  the  appointed  time 
and  place,  but  Stoneman  was  not  there.  McCook  had  no  tidings  of  him; 
so,  being  hard  pressed  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  he  turned  to  the  southwest 
and  struck  the  West  Point  road  again  at  Newman's  Station.  There  he  wu 
met  by  a  heavy  body  of  infantry  from  Mississippi,  on  its  way  to  assist  Hood 
at  Atlanta.  At  the  same  time  his  rear  was  closely  pressed  by  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fight  great  odds.  He  did  bo  gallantly, 
and  fought  his  way  out,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  prisoners,  and  five  hundred 
of  his  own  men,  including  Colonel  Harrison,  who  was  made  a  captive. 

Stoneman,  in  the  mean  time,  attempting  to  do  too  much,  failed  in  nearij 
all  things.  At  the  last  moment  before  leaving,  he  obtained  General  Sher 
man's  consent  to  go  farther  after  striking  the  railway  at  Lovejoy's,  and 
sweeping  southward,  captui*e  Macon,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  pushing  on 
to  Andoi-sonville,  release  the  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  then  suffering 
horribly  there.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  cut  loose  from 
Garrard's  cavalry,  and,  in  disobedience  of  Sherman's  orders,  omitted  to 
co-operate  with  MeCook  in  his  movement  upon  the  railway  at  Lovejoy'i 
With  his  own  command,  about  three  thousand  in  number,  he  pressed  directly 
upon  Macon.  There  he  was  met  so  stoutly  by  Confederate  cavalry,  under 
General  Iverson,  that  he  not  only  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  capturing 
Macon,  or  becoming  the  liberator  of  the  prisoners  at  Anderson  ville,  but  be 
turned  hastily  back,  impelled  by  the  urgent  business  of  trying  to  escape. 
In  so  doing,  he  weakened  his  force  by  dividing  it,  and  instructing  the  three 
brigades  of  which  it  was  composed,  to  seek  safety  by  separate  paths,  her- 
son  pressed  closely  upon  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  brigades,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Adams,  reached  Atlanta  without  much  loss.  Another,  under  Colo- 
nel Capron,  was  dispei'sed  by  a  charge  of  Confederate  cavalry;  and  ibe 
remainder,  about  one  thousand  strong,  commanded  by  Stoneman  him$elf| 
and  who  had  been  employed  in  checking  Iverson  while  the  others  shonM 
escape,  were  surrounded  by  the  active  Georgian,  and  seven  hundred  of  tbeo 
were  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  escaped.  Iverson  had  only  about  five 
hundred  men,  but  deceived  his  antagonist  with  a  show  of  8U))erior  foroa 
Stoneman's  unfortunate  expedition  cost  Sherman  about  one-third  of  his  car- 
airy,  without  any  compensating  advantage.  Garrard,  meanwhile,  had  been 
compelled  to  skirmish  heavily  with  Wheeler's  cavalry,  near  Flat  Rock, 
where  Stoneman  had  left  him.  Hearing,  nothing  from  his  superior,  he 
returned  to  the  army  before  Atlanta. 

Simultaneously  with  the  raids  just  mentioned,  Sherman.began  a  movement 
for  flanking  Hood  out  of  Atlanta.    Some  imporiant  changes  in  the 

^isIl^     commands  of  his  army  had  just  been  made.*     By  order  of  the  Prt?»i- 

dent,  O.  O.  Ilowanl '  was  made  the  successor  of  31  cPherson  in  the 

command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.    This  preference  was  regarded  by  Gen- 

*  Seepage  61. 
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eral  Hookcrasadieparagetncntof  himself,  and  beresigned  thccomiuandof  the 

Twentieth  Corps,  which  was  assigned  to  General  H.  W,  Slocum.     The  latter 

was  then  at  Vicksburg,  and  the  corps  was  ahly  handled  by  General  A.  S. 

Williams,  until  the  arrival  of  his  aiiperior.     General  Palmer  resigned  the 

fmramand    of    the    Four-    , 

teenth  Army  Corps,*  and        igei. 

was    BUfceeded'    by    that 

true  soldier  and  moat  use-       °^' 

ful  officer,  General  JefFerson  C,  Davis, 

The  latter  at  once  announced  as  his 

chief-of-staff.  Colonel  A,  C.  McClui^, 

an  active  young  officer  of  the  West, 

who  had  bctn  the  adjutant-general  of 

the  Fourteenth  Coqis  since  soon  after 

the  battle  of  Missionaries'  Kidgc,  in 

which  lie  was  dUtinguished.    General 

D.  S.  Stanley  suc^ccuded' 

General  Howard  as  com-        "^ 

mandcr  of  the  Fonrth  Corps. 

Sherman  began  his  new  flanking 
movement  by  shifting 'the  a.  w.  auxniH. 

Army    of  the    Tennessee  \ 

from  his  extreme  left  on  the  Decatur  road,  to  liis  extreme  right  on  Proctor's 
Creek.  General  Howard  had  the  chief  supervision  of  the  movement,  which 
was  made  en  echelon.  Dodge's  corps  was  on  the  left  nearest  the  Confeder- 
ates. Blair's  was  to  come  up  on  its 
right,  and  Ix>gan's  on  Blair's  right, 
refused  as  a  flank.  By  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  28tli,  the  army 
was  in  position.  The  vigilant  Hood 
had  penetrated  Sherman's  design,  bnt 
not  until  the  change  of  the  position 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was 
Bubstantiully  eflucted,  and  the  men 
were  casting  up  nide  breastworks 
along  their  new  front. 

Hood  acted  promptly  on  his  < 
covery.  Under  cover  of  an  artillery  j 
fire,  he  moved  out  from 
his  works,*  on  the  ikH  s 
Ferry  niad,  west  of  Atlanta,  with  a 
larger  portion  of  bis  army,  led  by 
Hardee  and  S.  D.  Lee,'  with  the  expectation  of  finding  Howard's  forces  in 
some  confusion,  on  acconnt  of  their  shifting  movements.  He  was  mistaken, 
and  disastrous  consequences  followed  bis  misapprehension.  His  heavy 
masses  were  thrown   swiftly  against   Logan's  corps,  on   Howard's  right, 


'  Wll»Il   Umil  tnnk  ci 
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which  was  posted  on  a  wooded  ridge,  with  open  fields  sloping  from  its 
front.  That  gallant  leader  was  well  prepared  for  battle,  and  the  assailants 
were  met  by  a  fire  that  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks.  Thejr  recoiled; 
but  with  amazing  gallantry  and  fortitude  they  returned  to  the  attack  again 
and  again,  and  the  battle  raged  furiously  from  noon  until  nearly  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  smitten  columns  refused  to  fight  longer.  They 
suddenly  retired  to  their  intrenchments,  leaving  several  hundi'ed  of  their 
comrades  dead  on  the  field.  Hood's  entire  loss  in  this  desperate  conflict 
was  about  five  thousand  men.  That  of  the  Nationals  did  not  exceed  six 
hundred.^  So  ended  the  second  Battle  op  Atlaxta.*  The  conflict  was  so 
disastrous  to  the  persona,  and  so  demoralizing  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  that  Hood  thereafter  was  constrained  to  imitate,  in  a  degree,  the 
caution  of  Johnston. 

Sherman  was  near  the  scene  of  the  conflict  on  the  28th,*  and  wis 

"  ^'  '  busy  in  extending  his  right.  For  this  purpose  he  brought  down 
Schofield's  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Fourteenth  Corps  to  Howard** 
right,  and  stretched  an  intrenched  line  nearly  to  Blast  Point,  the  junction 
of  two  railways,  over  which  came  the  chief  supplies  for  Atlanta  and  HoocT* 
army.  The  latter  extended  a  parallel  line  of  works ;  and  with  great  impatience 
of  spirit,  Hood  acted  on  the  defensive  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  while  obvioos 
dangei-s  were  gathering  thick  around  him.  Sherman's  long  range  guns  shelled 
Atlanta,  and  kindled  destructive  fires  in  the  city ;  yet  its  defenders  kept 
quiet  within  the  intrenchments.  At  length,  taking  counsel  of  his  irapuUes 
rather  than  of  his  judgment,  and  seemingly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  wasted  nearly  one-half  of  his  infantry  in  rash  acts.  Hood  sent  out 
Wheeler,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  to  capture  supplies,  bora 
bridges,  and  break  up  railways  in  the  rear  of  Sherman's  army,  with  a  hope 
of  depriving  him  of  subsistence. 

Wheeler  moved  swiftly  with  about  eight  thousand  horsemen.     He  stnui 

and  broke  the  railway  at  Calhoun,  captured  nine  hundred  beeves  in  that 

\dcinity,  and  seriously  menaced  the  depot  at  AUatoona.     This  was  jusiat 

the  time  when  Sherman  had  issued  an  order*  for  a  <rrand  move 

*  Aug.  10,  .  .  ® 

ment  of  his  army  upon  the  West  Point  and  Macon  railway,  for 
the  purpose  of  flanking  Hood  out  of  Atlanta.  The  first  named  road  v« 
to  be  struck  at  Fairborn  Station,  and  the  other  at  near  Jonesboro',  some 
twenty  miles  south  of  Atlanta.  When  he  heard  of  Wheeler's  raid  h< 
was  rejoiced.  "I  could  have  asked  nothing  better,"  he  said,  "for  I  had 
provided  well  against  such  a  contingency,  and  this  detachment  left  me  sope- 

1  Logan  estimated  Hood's  loss  at  a  mnch  greater  number.  Tho  Confederate  leader  aold  It  was  <«l7  IJMi 
But  be  left  642  dead  on  the  fleld,  wbich  M'lTe  counted  by  the  Union  burial  {lartlea,  and  these  were  artsS- 
Malcing  allowance  for  tbo  usual  proiwrtion  of  the  wounded  and  missing  to  the  killed,  would  make  HiwTi  M 
about  5.000.  Logan  reporte<I  that  he  captured  nearly  2,000  muskets,  and  took  888  prtaonera,  uf  whoa  71  v* 
woundi'<l. 

'  Sherman  onlered  General  Davis's  division,  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  to  move  toqihI  toward  Em^ 
Point,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  battle,  to  full  u]>on  Hood's  flank  an<l  rear.  These  tmops  were  delayed  Is  ff>v 
qaence  of  misinformation  given  by  defective  maps  concerning  r.>a<ls,  bnd  did  not  partielpata  la  the  STtWa. 
Sherman  said  in  his  report:  *' Had  General  Davis's  division  como  up  on  the  BelPs  Ferry  roftil,  as  I  eilcttlSUA 
at  any  time  before  four  o'clock,  what  was  simply  a  complete  repulse  would  have  been  a  dltastnmt  mot  to  tW 
enemy.  But  I  cannot  attribute  the  failure  to  wunt  of  energy  or  Intrlligenee,  and  moat  charge  it,  like  i>^ 
other  things  in  this  campaign,  to  the  ;>eculiar  tangled  nature  of  the  foresta,  and  the  absence  of  ruads  that  vm'-^ 
admit  the  rapid  movement  of  troops.'*  Only  those  persons  who  have  traveled  In  that  region  can  fUly  W^ 
atand  the  signiflcance  of  this  statement. 
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rior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry.  I  suspended  the  execution  of  my  orders  for 
.  the  time  being,  and  directed  General  Kilpatrick  to  make  up  a  well  appointed 
force  of  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  to  move  from  his  camp  about  Sandtown, 
during  tlie  night  of  the  18th,  to  the  West  Point  road,  and  break  it  good 
near  Fairborn ;  then  to  proceed  across  to  the  Macon  road  and  tear  it  up 
thoroughly;  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enemy's  infantry,  but  to  attack 
any  cavalry  lie  could  find."  *  Sherman  hoped  this  expedition  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  contemplated  grand  movement  of  the  army,  and  leave 
him  in  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  result. 

Kilpatrick  made  the  prescribed  movement  with  strict  fidelity  to  orders. 
When  he  reached  the  Macon  road,  a  little  above  Jonesboro',  he. was  con- 
fronted by  Ross's  cavalry.  These  he  routed,  and  drove  through  Jonesboro*, 
when  he  began  tearing  up  the  track  and  destroying  other  of  the  railway 
property.  He  had  done  but  little  mischief,  when  a  brigade  of  infantry  and 
some  cavalry  came  up  from  the  south,  and  compelled  him  to  desist  and  fly. 
Making  a  circuit  eastward,  he  again  struck  the  road  at  Lovejoy's,  below 
Jonesboro',  where  he  was  met  by  a  large  force.  Through  the  opposing  cav- 
alry line  he  dashed,  capturing  and  destroying  a  four-gun  battery,  excepting 
a  single  piece  that  he  took  with  him,  and  securing  and  carrying  . 
away  seventy  prisoners.  Sweeping  around  eastward  again,  he 
reached  Decatur  on  the  2 2d,*  and  on  the  same  day  proceeded  to  Sherman's 
head-quarters. 

Kilpatrick  declared  that  he  had  so  much  damaged  the  Macon  railway, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  the  Confederates  for  ten  days.  But  Sherman  was 
not  satisfied  that  the  expedition  would  produce  the  desired  result,  so  he 
renewed  his  order  for  a  movement  of  the  whole  army.  The  siege  of  Atlanta 
was  raised  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  all  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  men,  were  sent  to  Shennan's  intrenched  position  on 
the  Chattahoochee,  whither  the  Twentieth  Corps  (General  Slocum's)  marched 
for  their  protection.  In  the  grand  movement  that  followed,  the  Fourth 
Corps  (Stanley's)  was  on  the  extreme  left,  nearest  the  enemy.  The  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  (Howard's)  drew  out  and  moved  rapidly  in  a  circuit  to  the 
West  Point  road  at  Fairborn,  where  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (Thomas's) 
came  into  position  just  above  Howard's  at  Red  Oak,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  (Schofield's)  closed  in  upon  Thomas's  left,  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  strong  Confederate  works  covering  the  junction  of  the  roads  at  East 
Point.  So  quietly,  secretly,  and  quickly,  were  these  movements  performed, 
that  Hood  was  not  informed  of  them  until  Sherman  was  thoroughly  at 
work  •  destroying  the  West  Point  railway  over  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.*     To  that  business  the  Union  commander  devoted 


>  General  Sherman*»  official  report,  September  15, 1864. 

s  "  Twelve  anvl  one-half  miles  were  destroyed,  the  ties  burned,  and  the  iron  rails  heated  and  tortured  by  the 
ntonost  Infreniitty  of  old  hands  at  the  w<irk.  Several  cuts  were  filled  up  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  with  logs,  rock, 
and  earth,  intermingled  with  loaded  shells,  prepared  as  torpedoes,  to  explode  In  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  clear 
them  out"— Sherman's  Report. 

In  an  Interesting  narrative  of  the  senrices  of  the  First  District  of  Columbia  Cavalry,  while  it  was  in  the 
division  of  General  Kautz,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Colonel  D.  8.  Curtiss,  a  member  of  thot  regiment,  and  the 
moat  conspicuous  leader  of  charges  upon  railways  In  the  business  of  destroying  them,  a  vivid  account  is  given 
of  the  methods  employed  In  rffectually  ruining  the  roods.  In  his  account  of  Kautz's  raid  from  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, by  way  of  Chesterfield  Court-House  [see  page  888],  Colonel  Curtiss  says,  speaking  of  the  destrucUon  of  a 
railway  track :  "*  It  was  done  by  detailing  the  men,  dismoanted,  along  the  track,  with  levers,  who  lifted  it  np. 
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only  one  day;  and  on  the  29th  he  threw  his  army  forward  to  tbe 
Macon  road.  Schofiehl  moved  cautiously,  because  he  was  nearest  Atlanta, 
and  reached  the  road  at  Rough  and  Ready  Station,  ten  miles  fnmi  that  city. 
Tliomas  struck  it  at  Couch's,  and  Howard,  Crossing  the  Flint  River  half  a 
mile  from  Jonesboro',  approached  it  at  that  point.  He  encountered  strong 
and  entirely  unexpected  opposition,  while  Schofield  felt  none.  The  reason 
was  that  Hood,  on  account  of  Kilpatrick's  raid,  had  divided  liis  army,  and 
sent  one  half  of  it  to  Jonesboro',  under  Hardee,  and  with  the  i-emainderbe 
held  the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  and  was  too  weak  to  attempt  to  strike  Scho- 
field under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Slocum. 

Howard  fought  gallantly  at  the  passage  of  the  Flint,  and  on  the  follow- 
hig  morning*  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  very  fbrmida- 
*  ^1^^'    ^^^  antagonist.     Placing  his  army  in  battle  order,  with  the  FiA 
teonth  (Blair's)  Corps  in  the  center,  and  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth on  its  flanks,  while  the  men,  as  usual,  cast  up  rude  breastworb  in 
front,  he  awaited  an  ex[)ected  attack.     It  came  very  soon,  for  Hardee,  hop- 
ing to  crush  Howard  before  he  could  receive  re-enforcements,  threw  upon 
him,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  weight  of  his  own  and  Lee's  column.    He 
failed  to  effect  his  purpose.     The  Nationals  thus  attacked  were  veterans, 
and  had  faced  equal  danger  on  many  a  field.     For  two  hours  there  was  a 
desperate  strife  for  victory.     It  was  won  by  Howard.     Hardee  recoiled,  and 
in  his  haste  to  escape  destruction,  lefl  four  hundred  of  his  dead  on  the  fieli 
and   three  hundred  of  his  badlv  wounded  in  Jonesboro'.     Hardee's  entire 
loss  was  estimated  at  twenty-five  hundred  men.     Howard's  was  about  fire 
hundred. 

At  the  time  of  this  encounter,  Sherman  was  at  Couch's,  where  Thomas 
was  destroying  the  railway.  The  noise  of  battle,  in  the  voices  of  great  gnna, 
caused  the  chief  to  order  both  Thomas  and  Schofield  to  the  assistance  of 
Howard.  At  the  same  time  Kilpatrick  was  sent  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Flint  to  strike  the  railway  below  Jonesboro',  and  Garrard  was  left  at  Couch'« 
to  scout  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  Davis's  corps,  of  Thomas's 
army,  very  soon  touched  the  lefl  of  Howard's  forces,  and  relieved  Blairt 
(Fifteenth)  coq)s,  which  was  disposed  so  as  to  connect  with  Kil* 
^"  '  Patrick's  horsemen.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,*  all  was  in 
readiness  for  an  advance,  when  Davis  charged,  and  almost  instantly  carried 
the  Confederate  line  of  works  covering  Jonesboro'  on  the  north,  and  captured 
General  Govan  and  a  greater  portion  of  his  brigade,  and  a  four-gun  battery. 
Stanley  and  Schofield,  who  had  been  ordered  forward,  did  not  arrive  untfl 
it  was  too  late  to  make  another  charge  that  evening,  owing  to  the  pemliar 
character  of  the  countrv.  In  the  morninjj  there  was  no  foe  on  their  front 
Ilardee  had  fled,  and  so  ended  The  Baitle  op  Jonesboro'. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning'  sounds   like  the  low  bel- 

^^    '      lowinc:  of  distant  thunder  reached  the  ears  of  Sherman  from 

the  north.     lie  was  a  little  puzzled.     Surely  Slocum  had  not  venture*!  tu 

All  moved  unifofinly  at  the  word  of  command,  tarninz  over  long  spaces,  like  sward  or  Innd-ftin^ws.  Th*n  knock- 
ing tho  tics  Ioos4*  from  the  railss  the  former  were  piled  up,  the  latter  laid  npon  them,  and  a  fir<>  kIndM  osder, 
which,  burning  away,  R«K>n  caii»cd  the  rails  to  In-nd  so  hadly  as  to  bo  unfit  for  use.  In  this  way  miBT  ■!!«• 
were  quickly  dei*troyod,  at  various  plftce*.  on  our  marrh."  When  there  was  time,  the  heate*!  rails  w«f*  J*** 
around  trees,  and  some  were  twisted  Into  what  tberiMers  called  **  Jeff  Davis*!  neck>tie«,**  aa  sven  on  paf*^ 
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attack  tlie  strong  defenses  of  Atlanta  with  only  the  Twentieth  Corps.  Hood 
must  bf  blowing  up  his  magazines  preparatory  to  his  flight  from  that  city. 
With  this  impression,  Sherman  ordered  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  Hardee.     He 


was  found  at  Lovejoy's,  not  far  distant,  strongty  intrenched,  with  the  Wal- 
nut Creek  and  Flint  River  on  hia  flanks.  While  Sherman  was  preparing 
with  deliberation  to  dislodge  him,  rumors  reached  that  loader  that  Hood 
was,  indeed,  evacuating  Atlanta.  The  truth  was  given  him  on  the  4th  by  a 
courier  from  Slocum,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  his  adversary,  outgen- 
eraled, and  overwhelmed  with  peiplexity,  had  blown  up  his  magazines  and 
seven  trains  of  cars,  destroyed  the  foundcries  and  workshops  in  Atlanta,  and 
fled ;  Stewart's  corps  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Macdonough,  wliile  the 
demoralized  militia  were  marched  to  Covington.  Slocura  had  entered  the 
city  unopposed,  on  the  morning  after  Hood  left'  it,  and  was  hold- 
ing it  as  a  conqueror.  Hardee's  forces  now  became  an  object  of  '  j^^ 
secondary  consideration  to  Sherman,  .ind  he  turned  the  faces  of 
his  troops  northward.  On  the  8th  they  were  all  encamped  around  Atlanta, 
Howard  in  the  direction  of  West  Point,  and  Schotield  near  Decatur.  The 
com m and er-in -chief  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  brick  mansion  of 
Judge  Lyon,  not  fur  from  the  Court-honse,  and  prei>arcd  to  give  his  army 
needed  rest.  Atlanta,  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  campaign,  was 
won,  and  by  the  victory  an  irreparable  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Con- 
federates, in  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  materials  of  war,  as  well  as 
of  prestige.'     Yet  the  Confederate  anny,  shattered,  it  is  true,  but  still  for- 

>  Tbls is n  vkw  of  the  porllon  or  Iha  bat[le-;roim<l  nur  .Tonubonj',  when  the  Cmtrientt  nnrkt  cnaiei 


itthlne  from  CInlUnoogt  w  Alluti,  1,000;  Battle  or  Bou*,  UOO;  batllt*  b»dd<1  DiIIh, 
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midalilc,  vrsift  in  tlio  field,  and  Sherman  saw  clearly  that  a  difficult  prob- 
lem lay  before  him,  all  unsolved. 

AV'hcn  General  Slocum  w.is  satisfid 
"      ~  that  Hood  had  abandoned 

dawn,"      a     strong     n-coo- 
] loitering    column    in    that    directJoa 
It  encountered  no  opposition,  aad  en- 
tered   the   city — much    of  which  was 
reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin  by  Hood's 
incendiary   fires — at    9    o'clock,  whfo 
it  was  met  by  Mayor  Calhoun,  who 
formally  surrendered  the  place.     Geo- 
cral    Ward's    division    then    marcM 
in,    with    drums    beating    and   colon 
tnEHAH  ■  iiiiD-<iirinEu  i»  iiLiSTL         flying,  and  the  Xational  flag  was  no- 
furled  over  the  Court-house,'      Two  days  afterward.  General  Shennan,  ta.\'a- 
fied  that  the  demands  of  the  service  required  that  the  city  should,  ftr 
awhile,  be  appropriated  excluiiively  for  military  purposes,  iisaed 
^  an  order*  for  the  removal  of  all  citizens,  excepting  those  in  the 

employment  of  ihe  fiovenimeiit,'  lie  proposed  to  General  Hood,  theo 
encamped  nt  T^vfji>y\  a  truce  of  ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  executingthe 
order.  The  latter  acceded  to  the  proi>osition,  and  oifcretl  to  give  all  tbe 
assistance  in  his  power  for  e:(i)editing  the  business,  at  the  Eame  time  prolwt- 
ing  against  the  measure  "  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  humanity/' '    The  civil 

SJWD;  Ilitllc  of  KrafHwMonntain,  1.000:  bnUlfi  of  Jolf  tO,  It.and  S3,  ncv  AtluU,  KOK;  «kn-«a»a 
■mnDcl  AllontiL  I^IA;  sn'l  buttlei  m'lr  Junesburu'.  3.l>0«:  luUI,  41,lia(l.  Tlirj  l.at  man  Xhta  Iwtnlj  ptni 
ofllrcri.  and  armT\j  Bftr  pLun-B  of  nnnnn  (iiT  whlc-b  a  wm  M  piHinilen),  Hill  lUJI  U.oaa  •mtll-u^L 

ThD  ]uM<-i  or  thu  -iBll'iniilKliirlnti  the  rainpiliiii  win  (itlmilol  »  MJuwi :— In  iklnnMiiDg  baa  CW» 

]>iil1it,3.M<«;  ItnlllVuf  Ki-n.'uwMnunUln.  .Iiilr!!,  S.UOO;  othfr  canl«u  unand  Kencsflw.  <M0 :  ^IrsUbiif 
betwven  lliv  Ki-ihww  nnd  Hit  ChntLibnKbrc  I.WM:  bittlo  oT  Jul;  II.  tt,  and  2^  n w  A tliiiita,  ^m :  Ai- 
mJiblng  iinFrnnl.8,<mi;  tultli'a  ni'nr  Jemnibiiru'.  1.900 :  In  oavilr;  nliti,  1,000;  [nUI.SO.Ma  Tht  :;>iIhh 
»lu  iMI  Hft.'fD  nnnun.  trn  uT  Lhcin  In  Ifac  uvrn  lulllc  of  tbe  29d  of  July.    KotwUhalanrlth;  i-bnnw  M 

'  '  |4  ofiEloai  plrfii^h  In  nh'n. 
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authorities  of  Atlanta  made  an  ap|>eal  to  Sherman  to  revoke  or  modify  his 
order.'  He  refused  to  do  so,  but  caused  it  to  be  executed  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  consideration  it  was  possible  for  him  to  exercise.* 

While  Sherman  was  resting  his  army  at  Atlanta,  Hood,  who  was  joined 
by  Hardee,  near  Jonesboro',  and  was  otherwise  re-enforced,  flanked  Sherman's 
right,  crossed  the  Chattah<|Dchee,  and  made  a  ibrmidable  raid  upon  his  com- 
munications.' In  the  mean  time,  Wheeler,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  struck 
the  railway  at  Calhoun,*  had  swept  around  so  as  to  avoid  the  National  forces 

people"  should  hare  Momcd  to  leave  them  there  to  the  mercy  of  soch  '^rude  barbarians**  as  Ho<td  represented 
the  Patriot  aruij  to  be,  Sherman  said  :— 

**In  the  name  of  common  sense  I  ask  you  not  to  appeal  to  a  Just  Ood  in  sach  a  sacrilesrious  manner— joa, 
who.  In  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  have  plunged  a  nation  into  civil  war— Niark  and  cruel  war;*  who 
dared  us  to  battle;  who  insulted  our  flag;  seized  our  arsenals  and  forts  that  were  left  in  the  honorable  custody 
of  a  peaceful  ordnance  ser^reant:  seized  and  made  prisoners  of  war  the  very  ^rrisons  sent  to  protect  your  f»eo- 
pie  against  negroes  and  Indians,  long  before  any  overt  act  by  the  (to  you)  'hateful  Lincoln  Government;* 
tried  to  force  Kentucky  and  Missouri  into  rebellion  in  spite  of  themselves:  falsifled  the  vote  of  Louisiana; 
tamed  loose  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed  ships;  expelled  Union  families  by  the  thonsand;  burned  their 
houses,  and  declared  by  act  of  'Congress*  the  confiscation  of  all  debts  due  Northern  men  fur  goods  had  and 
received.  Do  not  talk  thus  to  one  who  has  seen  these  thins^s,  and  will  this  day  make  as  much  sacrifice  for  the 
peace  and  honor  of  the  S(»uth.  as  the  best  born  Southerner  among  you.  If  we  must  be  enemies,  let  us  be  men, 
ood  fight  it  out  as  we  propose  tu-day,  and  not  deal  in  such  hypocritical  appeals  to  Ornl  and  humanity.  Ood 
will  Judge  me  in  grM»d  time,  and  he  will  pronounco  whether  it  be  more  humane  to  flsrht  with  a  town  full  of 
women,  and  the  families  of  a  *  brave  people  *  at  our  backs,  or  to  remove  them  in  time  to  places  of  safety  among 
tbelr  own  friends  and  people.'*    Hood  received  this  terrible  rebuke  in  silence. 

I  They  drew  a  dreadful  picture  of  war,  and  the  sufferings  that  must  be  endured  In  the  removal  of  the  citl- 
wns  from  Atlanta.  Sherman  replied,  assuring  them  that  they  could  not  qnalify  war  In  harsher  terms  than  he 
wooid,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  who  made  the  war  to  have  peace,  by  submission  to  the  rightful 
Authority  of  the  Goveniment  they  had  wickedly  assailed.  The  Government,  he  said,  was  resolved  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  To  secure  peace,  rebels  must  stop  war.  **Once  admit  the  Union,**  be  said, 
**once  more  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and  Instead  of  devoting  your  houses,  and 
fttreeta.  and  roads,  to  the  dread  uses  of  war,  I,  and  this  army,  become  at  once  your  protectors  and  supporters, 
ahlelding  you  from  danger,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.**  The  civil  authorities  of  Atlanta  made  no 
farther  appeals. 

*  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  families  of  the  friends  or  foes  of  the  Government,  in  Airnishing 
means  for  transiM)rtation.  Those  who  preferred  to  go  south  numbered  446  families,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,0:i5 
■ouls.  These  were  transported  in  wagons,  at  the  National  expense,  with  furniture  and  clothes  averaging  l.ft51 
pounds  for  each  family,  to  Rough  and  Beady,  ten  miles  from  Atlanta,  while  those  who  preferred  to  go  North 
were  taken  at  the  Government  cost  by  railway  to  Chattanooga.    So  humanely  was  the  righteous 

act  performed,  that  General  Hood,  through  Major  Clan,  of  his  staff,  tendered  to  General  Sber-      *  Sept.  2L 

man,*  through  Colonel  Warner,  of  his  staff,  his  acknowledgments  in  writing  of  the  uniform 

eonrtesy  which  the  Confederate  General  and  his  people  bad  received  on  all  occasions,  in  connection  with  the 

removal. 

*  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Jefferson  Davis  hastened  from  Richmond  to  Georgia  to  view  the  situation, 
and  In  a  S|>eech  at  Macon,  on  the  28d  of  September,  he  talked  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  Dictator,  as  he  tried  to 
be,  using  the  personal  pronoun  as  freely  as  an  autocrat.  lie  was  much  disturbed  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  region,  and  the  evident  distrust  of  himself  by  the  people;  and,  while  admitting  that  great  disasters  had 
befkllen  the  cause  of  the  Conspirators— that  he  met  them  as  ^'friends  drawn  together  in  ailversity,'*  he 
endeavored  to  feed  their  hopes  upon  the  husks  of  promises  of  great  disasters  that  were  to  befall  Shetman.  He 
spoke  of  the  disgrace  because  of  Johnston's  falling  back  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  said,  with  the  fact  before 
him  that  HooiPs  rashness  had  ruined  the  army,  ^  I  then  put  a  man  in  command  who  I  knew  would  strike  a 
manly  blow  for  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  and  many  a  Tankee*s  blood  was  made  to  nourish  the  soil  before  the 
prize  was  won.'*  He  advi»ed  the  young  women  to  marry  an  empty  sleeve  rather  than  a  young  man  who  had 
** remained  home  and  grown  rich;"*  and,  to  give  them  an  idea  that  he,  like  King  Louis,  waa  ''the  State,'*  told 
them  that  if  they  knew  of  any  young  man  who  kept  away  from  the  service,  who  could  not  be  made  to  go  in 
any  other  w.ny,  to  write  to  him.  "  1  read  all  letters,**  he  said,  "sent  to  me.*'  He  admitted  that  not  many  men 
between  eighteen  and  forty>flve  years  of  age  were  left.  Then,  with  low  cunning,  he  tried  to  give  an  excuse  for 
the  detention  of  their  friends  as  captives,  and  the  horrors  of  Andersonviile,  the  wailings  from  which  might 
almost  have  reached  his  ears,  by  pretending  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  United  States  Government  that  prison* 
era  were  not  exchanged.  Imitating  the  vulgarity  of  Beauregard,  he  said:  ^Bntlcr,  the  beast,  with  whom  no 
commissioner  of  exchange  would  hold  intercourse,  had  published  in  bis  newspapers  that  if  we  would  consent  to 
the  exchange  of  negroes,  all  difficulties  might  be  removed.  This  is  reported  as  an  effort  of  his  to  get  himself 
whitewashed,  >>y  holding  intercourse  with  gentlemen.**  The  whole  speech  was  full  of  the  evidences  of  the 
desperation  of  a  charlatan,  satisfied  that  his  tricks  were  discovered.  He  felt  the  chill  of  the  silence  and  con- 
tempt of  the  thinl(ing  men  and  women  who  listened  to  him ;  and  he  went  on  to  the  hea<l- quarters  of  Hood,  at 
Palmetto,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Lagrange  railway,  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  fbtare. 

«  See  page  891. 
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at  Allatoona,  and  ap|>oareil  before  Dalton  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
little  garrison  tlierc,  under  Colonel  Liel>old,  held  the  post  firmly  until  Geih 
eral  Steednian  came  down  from  Chattanooga  and  drove  AVlieeler  off.  The 
latter  then  i)nshed  up  into  East  Tennessee,  made  a  circuit  aroun<l  Euoxville 
by  way  of  Strawberry  Phihis,  crossed  the  Clinch  River  near  Clinton,  went 
over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  by  way  of  the  Sequatchie,  an«l  appeared  at 
Mc.Minnville,  Murfreesboro',  and  Lebanon.  Rousseau,  Steedman,  and 
Granger,  in  Tennessee,  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  soon  dn>ve  the  raidrr 
into  Northern  Alabama  by  wav  of  Florence.  Althoujjh  he  had  destroyed 
much  i)ropei-ty,  his  damage  to  Sherman's  communications  was  m 
sliii^ht,  that  the  latter  said,  in  writin<]c  from  Atlanta  on  the  15th  (^ 
September:*  "Our  roads  and  telegraphs  are  all  repaired,  and  the  cars  ran 
with  regularity  and  speed."* 

Sherman  and  Hood  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  campaign,  in  Sep- 
tember, to  reorganize  tlu*ir  resj)ective  armies  for  vigorous  ^vork,  and  it  w» 
at  nearly  the  close  of  the  month  when  active  operations  were  resumed.' 
Then,  convinced  that  Hood  intended  to  assume  tlie  offensive,  and, 

b  Sept.  2S.        .  7        T 

in  all  i)robability,  attemi>t  to  seize  Tennessee,  Slierman  sent*  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  his  second  in  command,  to  Nashville,  to  organize  the  new  troop* 
expect e<l  to  assemble  there,  and  to  make  preliminary  preparations  to  meet 
such  an  event.     Thomas  arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  3d  of  October. 

^leanwhile,  the  Confederates  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  by  s 

rapid  movement  had  struck  the  railway  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Shanty,  not 

far  frr»m  Kenesaw,  an<l  dest roved  it  for  several  miles.     At  the  same  time 

a  division  of  infantrv,  under  General  Fi-ench,  pushed  northward, 

and  appeared  before  Allatoona,'  where  Colonel  Tourtellotte,  of 

the  Fourth  Minnesota,  was  guarding  one  million  mtions  with  only  three  thin 

regiments.     Sherman  was  startled,  and  moved  at  once  for  the  defense  of  his 

communications  and  stores.     Leaving  Slocum,  with  the  Twentieth  Corj^slo 

hold  Atlanta  and  the  railroad  bridire  across  the  Chattahoochee, be 

commenr'CMl'  a  swil\  pursuit  of  Hood  with  the  Fourth,  Four 

teenth.  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-third  Corps,  and  two  divisions 

of  cavalrv. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Sherman  was  at  the  strong  position  around 
Kenesaw,  and  his  signal  officers  were  soon  at  work  upon  its  summit 
Expecting  an  attack  on  Allatoona,  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  garri- 
son there,  he  had  telegraphed  (and  now  signaled)  to  General  Corse,  at 
Home,  to  hasten  thither  with  re-enforcements.  The  order  was  promptly 
obeved,  and  Corse  was  there  and  in  command  when  French  ap 

*  Oct    5  *' 

peared  at  dawn'  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  invested  the 
place.     After  a  cannonade  of  two  hours  the  Confederate  leader  demamW 


*  SliiTrnan's  RojKirt. 

>  At  timt  time  the  Army  of  the  Cnmbcrland.  Ooncral  Thomas  commanding,  occupied  Atluita;  tbe.\mf 
of  the  TirnnesM'c,  General  IIdwuhI  commamlinc:.  was  cn>upet1  about  £a»t  Point;  and  tb«  Xnny  of  theObi^ 
«.*ummftndc<l  by  <fi'iu-nil  Sch«>flfkl.  was  at  Dicatur.  Sherman**  cavalry  consisted  of  two  divi^iiws:  on«.B»*ff 
General  Giirranl,  was  at  Dc-catur,  and  the  othi-r.  led  by  Gonoral  Kilpatrick,  was  statioDMl  n»«ar  Sandtnwo.  wb«t  W 
ctiuld  watch  the  Onfedorates  on  the  west  Sherman  strenirthonod  the  garrisons  U>  the  rrar;  and  tomak«  M« 
communications  more  secure,  lie  sent  Wajjner's  division,  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  Monran's  division,  rf  ^ 
Fourteenth  Corps,  back  to  Chattan'»ojra,  and  0)rs»>'.'»  division,  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  to  Ktime.  H^od^  ««? 
wu>  ari-anu'«  d  in  thn-e  crps.  Oi>mm:ii.ded  respectively  by  Generals  Cheatham,  Lee,  and  Stewart  His  a'nixj 
under  WUeL-lcr,  had  been  re-enfurccd. 
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the  surrender  of  the  post.  It  was  refused.  Then  he  assailed  it  furiously, 
bat  was  met  with  fires  so  murderoun  from  two  forts  on  the  ridge  that 
his  columns  were  eontiuually  driven  back. 

The  hattlc  raged  fiercely.     From  the  top  of  Keuegaw,  Sherman  could 
Bee  the  smoke  of  conflict  and  hear  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  though  eighteen 


miles  distant.  lie  had  sent  General  J,  D.  Cox,  with  the  Twenty-thinl  Coi-ps, 
to  assist  the  garrison  hy  menacing  French's  roar  in  the  direction  of  Dallas ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  say  to  the  commander  at  Allatoona,  by  signal  flags 
from  KeTicsaw,  "Hold  out,  for  relief  is  approaching.'"  And  when  Sherman 
was  assured  that  Corse  was  there,  ho  exclaimed :  "  He  will  hold  out !  I  know 
the  man !"  And  so  he  did.  He  repelled  assault  after  assault,  until  more 
than  one-third  of  bis  men  were  disabled.  Tlion  the  assailants,  apprised  of 
the  approach  of  Cox,  hastily  withdrew  and  fled  toward  Dalton,  leaving 
behind  them  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  their  dead,  and  four  hundred  made 
prisoners,  with  about  eight  hundred  muskets.  Corse  lost  seven  hundred  and 
seven  men,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face.  Among  the  many  badly 
hurt  were  Colonels  Tourtellolte  and  Howell. 

When  Davis  visited  Hood  at  Palmetto,'  he  instructed  hira  to  draw  Sherman 
out  of  Georgia,  for  bis  presence  there  was  causing  alarming  disaifection  to  the 
causeof  the  conspirators.'  In  obedience  to  these  instructions.  Hood  now  moved 


'ft  of  the  pictnrc,  Ivklng  up  rmrn  between  th 
■uinillng  then  then,  holonglni  lo  Mr.  Him 
hv  riigv,  U  Uw  rigbl  of  tbe  nil  my.  beLonged  I 


Kr.  MiioR.  and  i  ton  on  the  (xtreme  right  wa  cilled  F<wt  Mooi 

I  The  vflluo  nrul  the  pFifcctton  of  the  ilful  iritein  rmpinf  eil  In  (be  irmr,  under  the  ecntn 
of  UttoT  AlbiTt  J.  Myor.  «»  fully  illuatmtfd  la  tbo  nv«nl  reconlvt  In  tlie  tciL  wben  from  III 

Hopei.     An  tcouDt  of  th«  meUod  of  btguling,  prcfkcled  ij  Uaj't  tljei,  may  be  fouod  In 


•See  n< 


?  8.  pupe  W 


Ired  .)f  fun 


8tcr.benB.  end  ollifrl,  we me.1  tn  hav( 
Dmrlt  ond  w* re  dleiH»e<l  to  a»erl,  In  i 
■ImulT  notleed.did  nut  help  hieeau! 

tmrrf  out  the  iinbllloiixcheDieeof  idemipiViie— and  three  duya  aTtcr  Ibnl  apeccti.i  iDn;  Ic 
(Mm  QoTemor  Brown  wu  reerlvfd*  at  the  C<>nfederala  'War  Drpnitmrnt,"  Id  vblcb  he  al 
iuulj  refliwd  to  reipond  to  Davli'i  call  fur  mllllli  from  that  Suie.  He  luid  he  would  nol 
nonge  Pavla't  ambltloug  pn<Jecta"hir  plicln;  In  hli  hmdhand  under  his nnoiindltlnnat  con 
topreierra  thareurredrlEbttoftheSUIe."   Hehltteclf  andoffi'nilTeljcrtllclicd  DbtIi'1  i 
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rapidly  nortliwcstward,  and  threatened  Kingston  and  other  important  pointi 
on  the  railway.    Sherman  followed  as  rapidly.    He  pressed  through  the  All»> 
toona  Pass  and  across  the  Etowah,  and  by  a  forced  march  reached 
*  ^iml'     Kingston '  and  saved  it.     There  he  found  that  Hood  had  tmned 
westward,  threatened  Rome,  and  was  crossing  the  Coosa  aver  a 
pontoon  bridge,  eleven  miles  below  that  town.     Sherman  then  hurried  on 
to   Rome,*  and   pushed  Garrard's  cavalry  and  Cox's  (Twenty- 
third)   corps   across   the  Oostenaula,  to   threaten    Hood's  flauk 
should  he  turn  northward.     That  vigorous  leader  had  moved  so  rapidly  tint 
he  avoided  the  intended  blow,  excepting  a  slight  one  by  Garrard,  which 
drove  a  brigade  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  secured  two  of  their  guns;  and 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  Resaca,  and  demanded  its  surrender.     Shermio 
had  reH»nforced  that  post  with  two  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  Colonel  Weaver,  the  commander,  gallantly  repulsed  a  vigorous  attack. 
The  assailants  then  moved  on,  closely  followed  by  Sherman.    They  destroyed 
the  railway  from  Tilton  to  the  tunnel  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  captured  the 
Union  garrison  at  Dalton. 

On   his    arrival   at    l^esaca,'    Sherman   determined   to   strike   Hood  io 

flank,  or  force   him  to  fight.     He  was  now  puzzled  by  Hood^s 

movements,  and  knew  no  better  way  to  force  him  to  develop  hii 

designs.     General  Howard  moved  to  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  skirmished  with 

the  Confederates  there,  for  the   purpose  of  holding   them   while  General 

Stanley,  with   the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  Corps,  should   move  round  to 

Hood's  rear,  from  Tilton  to  the  vicinity  of  Villanow.     But  the  Confederate* 

gave  way  and  withdrew  to  Ship's  Gap,  and  on  the  following 

day ''  Sherman's  forces  moved  directly  toward  Lafayette,  with  a 

view  of  cutting  off  Hood's  retreat.     That  leader  was  watchful,  and  being  in 

lighter  marching  order  than  his  pursuer,  outstripped  and  evaded  him.    Sher 

man  still  ])ressed  on  and  entered  the  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  on  the  1^ 

his  forces  were  all  grouped  about  Gaylesville,  a  fertile  region  in  Xortheni 

Alabama. 

Sherman  was  now  satisfied  that  Hood  was  simply  luring  himoutofGe<M^ 
gia,  and  did  not  intend  to  fight.  He  had  an  army  strong  enough  to  endan- 
ger the  Xational  communications  between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  bat 
not  of  sufficient  power  to  engage  in  battle.  So  the  patriot  leader  determined 
to  execute  a  plan,  which  he  had  already  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
General  Grant,  namely,  to  destroy  Atlanta  and  its  railway  eommuuicationi 
with  Chattanooga,  and,  moving  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  capture  one 
or  more  of  the  imj)ortant  seaport  towns — Savannah  or  Charleston,  or  botL 
So  he  remained  at  Gaylesville  a  week,  watching  the  movements  of  Hood, 

tory  afTatrs,  in  not  retenforcin?  Johnston  and  Hood.  Georgia,  he  said,  had  then  fitly  refimenta  in  VirsiAi*:  "^ 
lie  demanded  their  return  to  their  own  State,  for  its  dercnso,  if  ro-enforceinents  were  notaent  to  Hoodfbrtbrt 
purpos*'.— [See  Jiehel  War  Clerk'n  Diary,  II..  892.  It  wo«  this  practical  applicatltm  of  Uie  principles  ef  S«i*« 
aovereiicnty.  »o  destructive  of  National  unity  In  Qeortria,  that  caused  Davis  to  visit  that  Stat«. 

In  recording  the  fuct  of  Davis's  absence  at  that  time,  A  Rebel  War  Clerk  said,  In  his  diary:  '''Wbea  tkt 
cat*s  away,  the  mice  will  play.'  1  saw  a  note  of  invitation  to-day,  firom  Secretary  Mallory  to  Secretary  JtMsit 
invitin?  him  to  his  house,  at  5  p.  m..  to  partat;e  of  'pe:i-»oup'  with  Secretary  Trenholro.  His  'pea-WHip'  vUl^M 
oysters  nnd  cbampnsrne,  nnd  every  other  delicacy  relished  by  epicures.  Mr.  Mallory's  red  fkce  and  his  pletbcak 
thxly  indicato  the  hishr'st  living:  and  his  party  will  enjoy  the  dinner,  while  so  many  of  our  brave  men  siv ha- 
ffuishincr  with  wounds,  or  pining  in  cruel  cafitivity.  Nay,  they  may  feast,  poasibly,  while  the  very  pillars  of  tk» 
Government  arc  crumbling  under  the  blows  of  the  enemy.*' 
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when,  satisfied  that  he  had  marched  westward  over  the  Sand  Mountains,  he 

proceeded"  in  preparations  to  put  into  execution  his  important 

plan,  with  a  full  understanding  with  Generals  Grant  and  Thomas,     *  ^Jl^ 

and  the  approval  of  the  General-in-chief.     Stanley  was  ordered  to 

proceed  to  Chattanooga  with   the   Fourth  Corps,  and   report  to   General 

Thomas,  and  Schofield  was  directed  to  do  the  same. 

To  General  Thomas,  Sherman  now  delegated  full  power  over  all  the 
troops  under  his  command,  excepting  four  corps,  with  which  he  intended  to 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  He  also  gave  him  the  two  divisions  of  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  then  returning  from  the  business  of  driving  Price  out  of 
Missouri ;  *  also  all  the  garrisons  in  Tennessee,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
Military  Division,  excepting  a  single  division  under  Kilpatrick,  which  he 
reserved  for  operations  in  Georgia.  General  Wilson  had  just  arrived  from 
the  front  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  army,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Nashville,  with  various  dismounted 
detachments,  with  ordei*s  to  collect  and  put  in  fighting  order  all  the  mounted 
men  serving  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  report  to  General  Thomas. 
Thus  the  latter  officer  was  furnished  with  strength  believed  to  be  sufficient 
to  keep  Hood  out  of  Tennessee ;  and  he  was  invested  with  unlimited  discre- 
tionary powers  in  the  use  of  his  material.  Sherman  estimated  Hood's  force 
at  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry. 

By  the  first  of  November,  Hood  made  his  appearance  near  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  the  vicuiity  of  Decatur,  and  passing  on  to  Tuscumbia,  laid  a  pon- 
toon bridflje  across  that  stream  at  Florence.  Then  Sherman  turned  his  force 
toward  Atlanta,  preparatory  to  taking  up  his  march  for  the  sea.  The  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  moved  back  to  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Smyrna  Camp-ground.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  moved  to  Kingston, 
from  which  point  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  all  surplus  baggage  and 
artillery,  were  sent  to  Chattanooga.  The  garrisons  north  of  Kingston  with- 
drew to  the  same  place,  with  the  public  property  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
railway.  Then  the  mills  and  founderies  at  Rome  were  destroyed,  and  the 
railway  was  thoroughly  dismantled  from  the  Etowah  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
The  army  crossed  that  stream,  destroyed  the  railroads  in  and 
around  Atlanta,  and,  on  the  14th  of  November,*  the  entire 
force  destined  for  the  great  march  to  the  sea  was  concentrated  around  that 
doomed  city. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  his  traveling  companions  already  mentioned 
(Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble),  visited  the  theater  of  the  Georgia  campaign  in 
1864,  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  in  the  delightful  month  of  May,  1866.  We 
left  Chattanooga  earlv  on  the  morninsf  of  the  15th,'  by  railway. 
After  passing  through  the  tunnel  at  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  we 
crossed  the  Chickamauga  River  several  times  before  reaching  Tunnel  Hill, 
in  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  The  country  in  that  region  was  quite  picturesque, 
but  utterly  desolate  in  appearance.  Over  it  the  great  armies  had  marched, 
and  lefl  the  horrid  foot-prints  of  war.  At  Dalton,  a  once  flourishing  Georgia 
town,  where  Bragg  and  Johnston  had  their  quarters  for  several  months,  we 
saw  the  first  terrible  effects  of  the  campaign  upon  the  works  of  man.     Ruin 

>  S€«  ptf(6  280L 
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was  Been  on  every  side ;  but  on  an  ominenco  on  the  east  of  the  railway,  were 
heavy  earth-works,  cast  up  by  the  Confederates,  in  perfect  order  for  battle, 
excGptiitg  armament  and  men.  From  that  point  all  the  way  to  Atlanta, 
block-houses,  afterward  built  by  the  Xational  troops  forlhe  proteetion  of  the 
railway,  such  as  were  erected  between  Slurfrccsboro' and  Chattanooga,'  were 
frequently  seen. 

We  arrived  at  Ilcsaea  at  about  noon  on  the  second  anniversary 'of  the  bat- 
tle there,'   It  was  then  a  ruined  hamlet,  with  the  earth-works  left  by 
the  Confederates  clustered  around  it.     On  the  caet  side  of  iho      '  jlj!'*' 
railway,  between  the  station  and  the  bridge  over  the  Oostenanla 
Kiver,  wore  two  considerable  forts,  built  of  earth,  upon  a  low  ridge ;  and  at 


about  the  same  distance,  on  the  west  side,  on  gentle  eminences,  were  three 
forts.  Across  the  Uostcnaula,  at  the  bridge,  was  a  block-house  (seen  in  the 
picture),  ere<,ted  by  the  Nationals  after  the  Confederates  left,  and  another 
earth-fort  near  by. 

The  heaviest  of  the  battle  was  fought  near  Camp  Creek,  alwut  two  miles 
from  the  taation,  in  the  dii-cction  of  Snake  Gap,  The  day  was  very  warm, 
and  we  desired  to  ride,  rather  than  walk,  to  the  battle-ground.  It  was  difli- 
cnlt  to  find  an  animal  or  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  througti  the 
kind  offices  of  Dr.  Johnston,  wlio  bad  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  in  the  liattlo  of  Resaea,  we  werp  furnished  with  a  rickety 
wagon  and  a  most  forloni-looking  little  white  mule,  arrayed  in  rope  hamesa. 
The  doctor  was  our  driver  and  guide.  Three  almost  bottomless  splint-bot- 
tomed chairs  were  the  furniture  of  the  wagon.  They  were  sufficient,  for 
Mr.  Dreer  was  too  ill  tii  go  far  in  the  sun,  and  he  remained  at  the  station. 
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We  soon  left  the  highway,  and  took  a  direct  line  across  the  fields  fur  ibe 
battle-ground,  opening  fen<;es  for  a  plis»age,  receiving  curses  from  a  planter 
because  we  crossed  his  cornfield,  and  laboring  a  little  harder,  on  the  whok, 
than  if  we  had  walked  the  entire  distance.  Our  frowsy  little  mule  wa* 
faithful  to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  and  varied  our  experience  by  running 

■ 

away  down  a  hill,  deei>guHicd,  and  giving  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  diy 
play  his  agility  by  leaping  from  the  bouncing  wagon  to  a  gravel  bank  full 
fifteen  feet  "  from  the  place  of  beginning." 

After  visiting  places  of  interest  connected  with  the  struggle  near  the 
head  of  Camp  Creek,  and  sketching  the  theater  of  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
delineated  on  page  370,  we  went  over  the  hills,  along  which  lay  the  C-onfed- 
erate  trenches,  to  the  main  Dallas  road,  and  returned  by  it  to  Kesaca,  where 
we  lodijed  that  niorht.     Our  friend  was  better  in  the  mominij/ 
*  ^^L^^     and  we  left  at  seven  o'clock  in  a  freii'ht  car  for  Allatoona,  forty- 
four  miles  farther  South.     At  Calhoun,  Adairsville,   Kingston, 
and  other  places,  we  stopped  long  enough  to  observe  the  sad  eflTeets  of  war. 
At  Adaii-sville,  the  Georgia  State  Arsenal  was  in  ruins;  and  from  that  jx^int 
all  the  way  to  the  Etowah  lliver,  solitary  chimneys,  small  rt^doubts,  anl 
lines  of  intrenchments,  with  marks  of  desolation  and  stagnation  everywhere^ 
proclaimed  the  operations  of  an  active  and  destructive  campaign. 

We  crossed  the  Etowah  River  and  its  rich  valley  not  far  from  Cartersville, 
in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  land  of  the  ancient  Cherokee— 
the  mountaineers  of  tlie  Southern  tribes — where  the  few  fields  plantel  with 
cotton-seed  were  becoming  delicately  green  with  the  springing  germs ;  anJ 
at  noon  we  arrived  at  Allatoona  Pass,  just  as  a  thunder-storm  was  api)n)acb' 
ing.  We  found  time  to  visit  Fort  Hammond  and  make  the  sketch  on  page 
397  before  much  rain  fell,  and  observed  the  relative  position  of  the  assailants 
and  the  assailed  on  the  day  when  Corse  and  French  fought  so  desiK^ratelf 
there.'  Only  the  chimneys  of  Hammond's  house  were  standing.  Thcroiigii 
ridge  was  denuded  of  its  covering  of  forest  trees,  and  dreariness  broo*led 
over  the  whole  scene.  From  the  fort,  looking  southward,  we  saw  the  blue 
summits  of  llig  and  Little  Kenesaw,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  ia 
that  direction  we  proceeded,  in  another  freight  car,  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
same  afternoon. 

And  now  the  doings  of  ilie  Demon  of  War  became  more  and  more  man- 
ifest and  manifold  in  features.  After  passing  Ackworth  and  approachii^ 
Big  Shanty,  in  tiic  vicinity  of  Kenesaw,  the  country  seemed  to  be  overspreid 
with  a  net-work  of  intrenchments.  These  stretched  away  from  the  railway 
to  Lost  Mountain  (which,  with  Pine  Knob,  on  which  Polk  was  killed,  arose 
on  our  right),  around  to  New  Hope  and  Dallas,  and  became  lodes  of  lead, 
])laced  there  by  the  muskets  of  the  belligerents  in  the  terrible  fights  in 
which  they  were  engaged  in  that  region.  These,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
armies  disa])pcared,  were  sources  of  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
of  means  for  ])urchasing  subsistence.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  they  hailsohl 
in  Marietta  alone,  over  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  lead  in  the  form  of 
bullets,  which  they  had  dug  from  these  works  or  picked  up  over  the  inte^ 
vening  country. 


1  See  page  397. 
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We  avrive<l  at  Manettn — once  Ix-autifiil  and  delightsome  Marietta — abont 
three  miles  from  Kenesaw,  toward  evening,  where  we  lodged  in  one  of  the 
houses  which  liad  esi^aped  the  ravuges  of  war.  That  town,  liaving  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants  when  the  war  broke  out,  was  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  among  the  wooded  hills,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
wcaltli,  taste,  and  refinement  of  its  people.  It  was  a  favorite  summer  resort 
in  the  hill-eountry  of  Georgia,  for  the  residents  of  the  coast.  When  we 
visited  it,  it  was  a  ghastly  ruin.  Much  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings was  preserveil ;  and  we  can  never  forget  the  delight  experienced  by  us 
in  an  early  morning 
walk  along  the  broad 
and  winding  Powder 
Springs  road,  shaded 
with  magnificent  old 
-forest  trees,  that  led  up 
to  the  eminence  on 
which  stood  tjie  Geor- 
gia Military  Institute, 
until,  by  the  torch  of 
National  soldiers,  it 
was  all  reduced  to 
ashes,  excei)ting  the 
broken  ruins  delineated 
in  the  engraving.  In  that  sketch,  made  during  the  moniiiig  r.imble,  Kene- 
saw is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  right.  A  few  hours  later  we  were  on  the 
summit  of  that  great  hill,  whither  we  i-ode  on  spirited  horses,  in  compauy 
with  W,  II,  Tucker,  of  Marietta,  as  cicerone,  who  was  the  guide  of  General 
Johnston  in  that  region  during  hia  campaign.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
wo  struck  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  found  them  winding  up  its 
northeastern  slo|>es,  so  as  to  cover  and  command  the  railroad.  They  were 
in  a  continuous  litio  of  rifle-pits,  redans,  and  redoubts,  all  the  way  to  the 
summit,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  a  battery,  and  the  signal  station  for 
both  armies.' 

From  that  lofty  eminence  ive  had  a  broad  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  overlooked  a  theater  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  military  events 
which  history  has  recorded.  It  was  within  a  ciicle  of  vision  with  an  average 
of  thirty  miles  I'adius,  and  every  point  was  familiar  to  our  guide.  To  the 
westward  we  looked  off  over  the  wooded  country  to  Dallas  and  New  Hope 
Church.  Farther  to  the  north  and  northwest  were  Lost  and  Pine  mountains, 
and  the  AUatoona  hills  ;  and  eastward,  away  beyond  Atlanta,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty-si.v  miles,  arose,  seemingly  from  a  level  country  covered  with 
forest,  the  magnificent  dome  of  Stone  3IouDtain.  The  air  was  full  of  little 
showers  in  all  directions,  which  sometimes  veiled  what  we  desired  to  sec; 
and  just  as  we  had  finished  our  sketches  and  observations,  one  passed  over 
Kenesaw,  and  drenched  us  gently  while  we  descended  to  the  roll- 
ing plain,  and  galloped  back  to  Marietta.  There  we  lodged  again  '  "^^' 
that  night,  and  on  the  following  morning*  went  on  to  Atlanta> 
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passing  through  heavy  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chattahoorbec 
Kiver,  near  the  railway  bridge,  and  then  among  others  mora  thickly  stnwa 
around  the  mined  city. 

We  spent  a  greater  portion  of  two  daya  in  and  abont  Atlanta,  vi»tin« 
places  of  chief  interest  comiected  with  the  siege,  accompanied  by  LieutensM 
Holsenpillcr,  the  post  commander,  and  two  other  officers.  Tlien  wc  irenl 
down  to  Joncsboro',  twenty -one  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  on  the  Slacon  road 
It  was  a  little  village  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants  when  tlie  war  begin. 
It,  like  others  in  the  track  of  the  armies,  was  nearly  niiucd.  The  Coun- 
house,  and  almost  twenty  other  buildings,  were  destroyed.  An  iiitelli|reat 
young  man,  who  was  a  Confederate  soldier  in  the  battle  there  beticcai 
Howard  and  Hardee,'  accompanied  us  to  places  of  interest  connected  vitk 
that  struggle,  and  at  about  noon  wc  returned  to  the  village  aiid  took  tb 
cars  for  Atlanta,  Wc  went  out  to  Marietta  that  night  and  lodged,  andw 
the  following  morning  wc  journeyed  by  railway  from  that  town  to  Clevelind, 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  our  way  to  Richmond,  in  Virgiuia,  by  way  of  Kooi- 
ville.' 


THE  NATJONAL  ABMY  AT  ATLANTA. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


HERMAN'S  force,  with  which  he  proposed  to  march  to 
the  Bca,  was  composed  of  four  army  corjia  in  two  grand 
diviaions,  the  right  wing  commanded  hy  Major-General 
<  O.  O.  Howard,  and  the  left  wing  by  Major-General  H. 
I  W.  Slocura.  The  right  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  led  by  General  P.  J.  Oaterhaus,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth, commanded  by  General  J'.  P.  Blair,  The  left 
fM>nsiBted  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  J,  C.  Davis,  and 
the  Twentieth,  led  by  General  A.  S.  Williams.'  General  Kilpatrick  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  consisting  of  one  division.  Sherman's  entire  force 
numbered  sixty  thousand  infantry  and  artillery,  and  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cavalry. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  as  we  have  observed,  Sherman's  troops,  des- 
tined for  the  great  march,  were  grouped  around  Atlanta.  Their  last  channel 
of  communication  with  the  Government  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
was  closed,  when,  on  the  1 1th,  the  commander-in-chief  cut  the  telegraph  wire 
that  connected  Atlanta  with  Washington  City.  Then  that  army  became  an 
isolated  moving  column,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  It  moved  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Howard's  wing  marching  by  way  of  Macdonough 
for  Gordon,  on  the  railway  east  of  Macon,  and  Slocum's  by  the  town  of 
Decatur,  for  Madison  and  Milledgevilla  Then,  by  Sherman's  order,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  0.  M.  Poe,  chief  engineer,  the  entire  city  of 
Atlanta  (which,  next  to  Richmond,  had  furnished  more  war  materials  for  the 
Confederates  than  any  in  the  South),  excepting  its  Court-house,  churches,  and 
dwellings,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  the  buitd- 
iDgs  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  covering  full  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  were 
on  fire ;  and  when  the  conflagration  was  at  its  height,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th,"  the  band  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts  played,  '^"^' 
and  the  soldiers  chanted,  the  air  and  words  of  the  stirring  song, 
'*John  Brown's  soul  goes  marching  on."  Sherman  left  desolated  Atlanta 
the  following  morning,  and  accompanied  Slocum's  wing  in  its  march,  at  the- 
beginning. 
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Sliennan's  first  object  was  to  place  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Gwrgia, 

between  Macon  and  Augusta,  and  so  compel  his  foe  to  divide  his  force*,  to 

defend  not  only  these  two  important  places,'  but  also  Milieu  (where  a  larg»» 

number  of  Union  prisoners  were  confined),  and  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

For  that  purpose  his  troops  marched  rapidly.     Kil|>atrick  swqit 

•  Nov.  2-2,     a,.<,iiu(\  to,  and  stronixly  menaced  Macon  •  while  Ilowanl  inovi«{ 

ISM  ^v*  *f  ' 

Steadily  forward  and  occupied  Gordon,  on  the  Georgia  Central  rail- 
road, east  of  Macon,  on  the  23d.  Meanwhile,  Slocum  moved  along  the 
Augusta  railway  to  Madison,  and  after  destroying  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Oconee  Kivor,  east  of  that  place,  turned  southward  and  oecupietl  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  on  the  same  day*  when  Howard 
reached  (xordon.*  In  these  marches  the  National  troops  found 
no  military  resistance  of  any  consequence,*  excepting  near  Macon,  and  no 
serious  obstacle,  excepting  such  as  wretthed  roads  presented.  Each  wii^ 
had  its  separate  pontoon  train;  and  during  the  march  to  the  sea^  Shennan 
accompanied  first  one  wing,  and  then  the  other,  with  his  personal  staff  of 
only  five  officers,  none  of  them  above  the  rank  of  major.* 


*  At  Auu'iistu  wiTf  some  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  Confe<Ionicf  for  the  manDfthctniv  of 
shot  ond  fitiell.  A  n'port  o(  Coloiu-1  Kains,  suiHTinttfndvnt  of  those  works,  made  in  May  prerions  to  the  tine  «c 
are  considrrinir.  ^'ivos  tlu>  followinix  Hs^t  of  war  materials  supplied  to  the  Coofederate  army,  bjr  the  vvfiiil 
Augusta,  in  the  s[iaci.>  of  two  nionihs:  "  1,400,000  itmall-urm  cartridges;  6,000  flxed  aminuDltlon  (^ot  and  iM 
atLu*he«l  to  curtridtrt-a  for  t\ih\  bntti-rics);  *2,W0  Colonvl  liains's  i>ercu8aion  hnnd-grenadea;  lUSODnfle  fthklftt 
flold  artillery;  M  tons  oiirht  and  ten-inch  biiot  and  shell  for  columbiuils;  100  tons  of  canpuwdcr;  Scoopitfi 
batteries  of  bni^s  t\velvc-]>onndiT  N'n{MiIeon  cuns,  with  carria^res,  limbers,  calsaona,  hamesa,  eqiiipmeMi,  smat- 
nition,  trjvili:i'.'  for.'os,  iScc. ;  one  battery  of  three-inch  rifle  and  banded  iron  gim.s  and  twi'lve-pnaDdarbnaic 
howitzer*;  1  b.itttry  of  four  twelve-pounder  bronze  howitzeni.  The  above  two  batteries  were  eumpkte it s!- 
points,  with  currLi^fS.  limbers,  caissons,  harness,  ammunition,  oquipmenta.  Ac 

''All  of  thes«'  ;.'un8.  e\f*<pt  the  rifle  battery  (for  General  Morgan),  were  sent  to  General  JohBStna's  nr. 
which  has  alt«i:;etli«r  bixteen  complete  batteries  of  bni^s  gnns,  which  were  mainly  manufaetuivd  iDcTerrpflt 
at  the  governmi-nt  f  Min<Kry  and  machine  works  and  gnn-carriage  department  in  this  |>biee. 

"The  t:n>»t  of  iIuvh:  butteries  aiv  eompost>d  of  the  new  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  gana,  IntnvlDeKd li flM 
Fervicc  of  the  war  by  the  jiresc-nL  Ktnp»-ror  of  the  French ;  of  these,  over  85,  weighinir  in  the  agxregace  moit  tku 
Tk)  ton\  have  Ix-en  cast  at  The  irovernment  fonndcry  in  this  city,  mainly  within  the  past  year.  In  tbe  lae 
p<Miod.  i*Vvr  Mi)  tons  of  the  first  quality  of  gunpowder  have  been  made  at  the  iM>wder  works  and  ditfittali' 
throu^:h<»iit  the  Confederacy. 

'•In  addition  to  the  forei:oinjr,  lher(»  has  b'.?cn  an  immense  number  of  small-arm  rartrldges.  evlridccbiBk 
flxed  amraiiiiitii>n,  canteens,  havers:icivs.  horse-sh<K'S.  time-fnses,  and  percussion -caps  made  at  tbe  aneuLtf 
well  as  large  amounts  (»f  signal  rockets,  iK>rttln'8,  sets  of  uriiilery  harness,  infantry  acconterments,  Ac,  lUftifv' 
tured  within  the  past  twelve  months." 

*  The  leiri^latur^.•  of  Geonria  was  in  session  when  Slocum  approached.  The  members  fle<l,  wttbMt  Ibf  fi'' 
mality  of  adjournment.  The  (iovernor  followed  their  example,  and  a  large  number  of  the  white  dtiwMM 
likewis'*.  Many  of  the  yoiin^r  odbvrs  of  Sherm.in's  army  took  the  places  <»r  the  Aigitive  K-jislators  at  tbeCiff- 
tol,  and  immediately  reseinded  the  Georgia  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  other  obnoxion?  aetx,  and  d««bredlktf 
Slate  to  bo  b..ek  n^'ain  in  ilie  Tnion.  They  elected  General  Sherman  governor  of  the  C(inimonwvalth.  awlaiA 
an  inmii-nse  .n|ipri>pria;ion  f<»r  the  i>ay  of  the  new  legislature.  The  currency  In  which  they  were  paid  ■nC* 
federate.  Ab<»ut  a  million  df»>lars  were  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  for  tliat  purpose.  Colonel  Cog|[iwcU, rf  5»* 
York.     Some  of  the  mtmlx-rs  received  $J0,0l)O  for  their  few  hours  of  servioe. 

«  The  Conspirator,  Iluwell  Cobb,  who  plotted  trenson  while  in  Bnchanan^s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  thcTWi#- 
nry  (sec  ]*age  41,  volume  I.),  was  in  comm.ind  of  the  Georgia  militia  in  that  section  of  tbe  State,  and  wtf  **>? 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  w:iy  of  peril  Like  Toomb.\  he  seems  to  have  been  bra\o  in  booatiBe.  butoUKrvin 
in  acting.  Sherman  encamin-d  on  one  of  his  ]iIantations.  not  far  from  Milldlseville,  and  there  received  s  Mm* 
newsp:iper  containin:;  n  proclamation  by  Cobb,  in  which  he  called  upon  his  fellow  white  rllizens  te*'rf«>i' 
defend  their  lil>cTties  and  homes'^  from  the  inva«ler,  and  "to  burn  and  destrt>y  every  thing  in  hisfhaoLindaiMl 
kim  on  .ill  bides.*'  Cobb  linil  left  the  defense  of  his  own  home  to  his  hluves.  and  hnd  omitted  the  |iatriotie  JB^b 
enjoined  ni><in  others,  of  bnrninir  his  own  buildings  and  crops.  This  fact  reminds  ns  of  the  manifesto  pnt fcfA 
by  this  irian  and  his  fellow-conspirator,  T<K)mbs,  the  year  before.  (See  note  2,  page  471,  volume  II.)  Tht^feV- 
constituted  l<Mders  were  willing  to  sacrifice  others  while  sparing  themselves. 

Major  Niehols,  who  was  with  Sherman,  thus  wrote  concerning  Cobb:  "Becoming  alarmed.  Cub^  fc-oi  ^' 
and  removed  all  the  able-bo«lied  mnles.  horses,  cows,  and  slaves.    lie  left  here  6«>me  fifty  old  men— erip|Ht 
women  ami  rhibin'n.  with  nothing  scarcely  covering  their  nakedness,  with  little  or  no  foo«U  and  withoeti 
of  procnrlnir  it.     A  more  forlorn,  negU-rted  sot  of  human  beings  1  never  saw." — Story  ^f  the  Grt*tt  Xairk,\aety^ 

♦These  were  Major  M'Coy.  aid-de-camp;  Captain  Audcnried,  aid-dc-camp;  Ifi^Jor  Ilitebcnek,  aniittft 
adjutaiit-gener.il;   Captaio  Dayton,  oid-de-camp,  and  Captain  Nichols^  ald-de-esmp.    "Attftdked  to  hii  brsi' 
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The  army  had  moved,  with  twenty  days'  provision  of  bread,  forty  days' 
of  beef,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  three  of  forage  in  their  wagons,  with  instruc- 
tions to  each  subordinate  commander  to  live  off  the  country,  and  save  the 
supplies  of  the  train  for  an  expected  time  of  need,  when  the  army  should 
reach  the  less  productive  region  near  the  sea-coast.  Tliis  they  were  enabled 
to  do,  for  the  hill  country  through  which  they  were  moving  was  very  fertile, 
and  had  not  been  exhausted  by  the  presence  of  great  armies.  Sherman's 
audacity,  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  his  real  destination,  because  of  the 
widely  separated  lines  of  march  of  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  astounded, 
bewildered  and  ])aralyzed  the  inhabitants  and  the  armed  militia,  and  very 
little  ix'sistance  was  offered  to  foragers,  who  swept  over  the  country  in  all 
directions.  Kilpatrick's  march  from  Atlanta  to  Gordon  had  appeared  to 
them,  like  a  meteor-flash  to  the  supersitious,  mysterious  and  evil-boding.  At 
East  Point  he  met  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  Hood  had  left  behind  to 
operate  against  Sherman.  Tliese  were  attacked  and  driven  across  the  Flint 
River.  Kilpatrick  crossed  that  stream  at  Jonesboro',  and  pursued  them  to 
Lovejoy,  w^here  Murray's  brigade,  dismounted,  expelled  them  from  intrench- 
ments,  captured  the  works,  took  fifty  prisonera,  and,  in  the  pursuit,  Atkins's 
brigade  seized  and  held  two  of  their  guns.  Pressing  forward,  Kilpatrick 
went  through  Mjicdonough  and  Monticello  to  Clinton,  and  then  made  a  dash 
upon  Macon,  driving  in  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  there,  threatening  the 
strongly-manned  works,  burning  a  train  of  cars,  tearing  up  the  railway,  and 
spreading  the  greatest  consternation  over  that  region. 

By  this  time  the  Confederates  began  to  comprehend  the  grand  object  of 
Sherman's  movement,  but  could  not  determine  his  final  destination.  The  evi- 
dent danger  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  caused  the  most  frantic  appeals  to  be 
made  to  the  people  of  the  former  State.  "Arise  for  the  defense  of  your  native 
soil,"  shouted  Beauregard  in  a  manifesto,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  Appo- 
mattox to  the  Savannah.  He  told  them  to  destroy  "all  the  roads  in  Sher- 
man's front,  flank  and  rear,"  and  to  be  confident,  and  resolute,  and  trustful  in 
an  overruling  Providence.  He  dismayed  the  thinking  men  of  the  State  by 
saying,  "  I  hasten  to  join  you  in  defense  of  your  homes  and  firesides,"  for 
they  knew  his  incompetency  and  dreaded  his  folly.  From  Richmond,  B.  H. 
Hill,  a  Georgia  "Senator,"  cried  to  the  people  of  his  State:  "Every  citizen 
with  his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his  spade  and  ax,  can  do  the  work  of  a 
soldier.  You  can  destroy  the  enemy  by  retarding  his  march.  Be  firm!" 
Seddon,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  indorsed  the  message;  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Georgia  in  the  Confederate  "  Congress  "  sent  an  eai-nest  appeal  to  the 
people  to  fly  to  arms,  assuring  them  that  "President  Davis  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War"  w^ould  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  help  them  in  "the 
pressing  emergency."  "Let  every  man  fly  to  arms,"  they  said.  "Remove 
your  negroes,  liorses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  Sherman's  army,  and  bum 
what  you  cannot  carry.  Burn  all  bridges,  and  block  up  the  roads  in  his 
route.     Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  by  night  and  by  day. 


quarti-re,"  saya  Brcrct-Major  G.  W.  Nlchf»l»,  In  hi*  Story  of  the  Great  JfarcK,  "bnt  not  techntoalljr  members 
of  bit  BtAff,  were  the  chiofs  of  the  se[)arat«  departments  for  the  Military  Division  of  the  MiMissippi."^  Thes** 
were  Ot*neral  Barry,  chief  of  artillery ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  E wing,  inspector-general ;  Captain  Po«,  chief  of  engi* 
ncfcrs:  Captain  Baylor,  chief  of  ordn.anco:  Dr.  Moore,  chief  meiiicril  director;  Oiionel  Backwltb,  chief  of  the 
eommiseary  department;  and  Captain  Bachtal,  chief  of  the  signal  rorpa. 
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Let  him  have  no  rest."  And  Governor  Brown,  just  before  he  fled  from  Mil- 
ledgeville,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  a  levy,  en  masaej  of  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty-five 
years;  and  offered  a  pardon  to  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at  Milledge- 
ville,  if  they  would  volunteer  and  prove  themselves  good  soldiers.  But  the 
people  neither  flew  to  arms  nor  burned  property,  nor  set  the  negroes  at 
work  making  obstructions;  and  only  about  one  hundred  of  the  convicts 
seemed  to  think  that  fighting  Sherman  was  to  be  preferred  to  imprisonment, 
for  only  that  number  accepted  the  Governor's  offer.  All  confidence  in 
"President  Davis"  and  the  "Confederate  Government"  had  vanished.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  satisfied  that  it  was  "the  rich  man^s  war  and 
the  poor  man's  fight,"  as  they  expressed  it,  and  would  no  longer  lend  them- 
selves to  the  wicked  work  of  the  corrupt  Conspirators  at  Richmond. 

When  Howard  struck  the  Georgia  Central  railway  at  Gonlon,  his  troops 

began  the  work  of  destroying  the  road  eastward  from  that  point  to  Griswolds- 

ville,  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  most  serious  contest  of  the  Georgia  campaign 

occurred.    While  the  right  wing  of  the  Fiflecnth  Corps,  under  General  Wil- 

cott,  was  operating  at  Griswoldsville,  about  five  thousand  Confed- 

^SM  ^  crates  came  upon  them  from  the  direction  of  Macon."  These  con- 
sisted of  several  brigades  of  militia,  under  General  Phillips,  and  a 
part  of  Hardee's  command,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  Savannah.  Wal- 
cott's  troops  quickly  intrenched  tliemselves,  and,  with  small  loss,  repulsed  «i 
desperate  assaults  made  upon  them,  while  the  assailants,  who  finally  fled 
toward  Macon,  left  three  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
Confederates  was  estimated  at  twentv-five  hundred  men,  includincr  General 
Anderson  severely  wounded.  Howard  could  easily  have  taken  Macon,  after 
this  blow  u])on  its  defenders,  but  such  was  not  a  part  of  Sherman's  plan, and 
the  former  was  content  to  cover  the  roads  diverging  from  that  city  toward 
the  Oconee  Uiver. 

Howard  and  Slocum  now  moved  eastward  simultaneously,  the  former 
from  Gordon  to  Sandersville,  destroying  the  railway  to  Tennille  Station. 
He  was  confronted  at  the  Oconee  liiver,  when  laying  a  i>ontoon  bridge  for 
the  passage  of  his  army,  by  a  force  under  General  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  com- 
posed of  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  a  ho^ly  of  militia,  and  convicts  from 
the  Milledgeville  penitentiary,  already  mentioned.  Most  of  the  latter,  dressed 
in  their  ))rison  garb,  were  captured  in  a  skirmish  that  ensued,  and  Howard 
crossed  the  river  without  much  difficult  v.  Slocum  also  moved  to  Sanders- 
ville  from  ^Milledgeville,  and  had  some  skirmishing  near  the  former,  with  the 
main  body  of  Wheeler's  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  Kilpatrick  moved  from 
Gordon  to  Milledgeville,  and  thence  by  Sparta  and  (Gibson  to  Wayneshoro', 
on  the  Augusta  and  Milieu  railway,  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  making  a 
feint  toward  Augusta,  covering  the  i)assage  of  the  main  army  over  the 
Ogeechce  liiver,  and  making  an  effort  to  liberate  the  prisoners  at  Millen.' 
Kih)atrick  had  several  skirmishes  with  Wheeler  on  the  way,  hot 
no  severe  battle;  and  on  the  2 /th  a  portion  of  his  tnwpers,  under 


I  It  wanintcndoil  to  deceive  the  C-onredemtcs  with  the  impression  that  Augusta,  and  Dot  the  sea-Matt,  vti 
Shermun'A  destination,  and  ««>  po!»slbly  previ-nt  the  reinovai  ot  the  enptlvj'S  from  MtHeo.  The  valnewf  Anr«u** 
to  thf  Con  red  oral «'»,  ns  a  miiniifaetory  of  cannon,  et  cetera^  caused  a  general  belief  that  it  was  Shcnnan'i  eai^f 
objective,  until  after  he  had  passed  Millen. 
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Colonels  Huyos  niid  £stc»,  dashed  in  to  Waynesboro'  and  burned  tlie  ruil- 
road  bridge  over  Briur  Creek,  near  by.  Then,  being  assured  that  the  prison- 
cre  had  been  i-emoved  from  Millen,  he  fell  back  with  his  whole  force  to  the 
;  vicinity  of  Louisville,  to  which  point  Slocum  hud  advanecd.  In  this  retro- 
grade movement,  Kilp.itrick  was  closely  pressed  by  Wheeler,  and  at  one 
time,  the  furmcr,  with  hia  staff,  and  the  Eighth  Indiana  and  Ninth  Michigan, 
was,  through  a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  cut  off  from  the  main  body  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  foe.  They  fought  their  ivay  out  with  very  little 
loss,  and  rejoined  their  companions.  Wheeler  still  pressing,  Kilpatrick 
chose  a  good  pu^i^ition,  dismounted  his  men,  cast  up  a  breastwork,  and  re- 
ceived a  desperate  charge  from  his  antagonist.  It  was  repulsed  at  alt  points. 
Soon  a^r  this,  Kilpatrick  was  met  by  Hunter's  brigade  of  Bairtl's  division 
of  thd^ourtecnlh  Corps,  which  Davis  had  sent  out  to  his  relief.  The  peril 
was  over,  Wheeler  was  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  Kilpatrick 
joined  the  left  wing  of  the  army  near  the  Ogeechee  River.  Meanwhile  the 
right  wing,  under  Howard,  had  been  moving  toward  the  Ogee- 
chee, southward  of  the  railway,  and  on  the  30th,"  Sherman's  '''J^'"'' 
entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  which 
covered  the  right  wing,  had  passed  that  stream,  and  was  ready  to  march  on 
Hillen. 

Sherman's  admirable  stratagem  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Ogeechee— 
a  most  formidable  barrier — without  serious  difficulty  or  loss,  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  experts.  Thus  far  his  march  had  been  a  wonderful  success.  His 
orders  had  been  faithfully  executed,  and  no  plan,  as  to  time  or  circumstance, 
bad  miscarried.  He  had  destroyed,  over  long  distances,  the  great  railways 
of  Georgia,  That  leading  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta  was  utterly  ruined  from 
the  former  place  to  the  Oconee  ;  and  the  Georgia  Central  road  was  destroyed 
from  Gordon  to  the  Ogeechee.    The  Conspirators  at  Richmond,  and  the  local 


,j:^ui 


politicians  and  military  leaders,  who  had  been  trying  to  deceive  the  people 
into  a  belief  that  Sherman  was  making  a  most  disastrous  retreat  from 
Atlanta,  were  now  compelled  to  own  that  he  was  making  a  thorough  con- 
quest of  Georgia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  was 
a  necessity  imposed  by  the  perils  of  his  situation  at  Atlanta,  with  a  powerful 
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unemy  commanding,  in  a  large  degree,  his  communications,  yet  it  was  in  do 
f'cni'C  a  retreat,  but  a  new  campaign,  ofTensiro  in  all  its  pland  anil  their  eic- 
cutioii. 

Sliennan  was  with  Blair's   corps  when  it  crossed  the    Ogeeehee'  and 

movwl  down  the  left  bank  of  that  stream  towards  Millcn.    Id 
'  "it*!*''     onief   to    distract   liis  loe,   ht    directed    Kiipatrick  to  leave  hi) 

wagons  anil  all  obstnictioiis  witli  the  left  wing,  make  demon- 
stmtionx  in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  and  give  Wheeler  all  the  fighting  be 
desired.  At  the  same  time  Howard,  with  the  divisions  of  Woods  and  Cone, 
was  moving  soAtli  of  the  Ogeeehee,  ah>ng  the  dirt  road  leading  to  Savannah, 
while  the  divisions  of  Ilazen  and  J.  E.  Smith  were  titill  further  to  the  right 

At  St  at  eal  10  rough  the  fonner  had  a  severe  BkirmiBfa'  with  some 

Confederate  cavalry,  which  he  dispersed. 
Slocum  inarched  fioni  Louisville  with  the  left  wing,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, the  Twentieth  Corps  in  advance.  It  moved  down  the  loft  hank  of 
the  Ogcechcc,  everywhere  met  by  fallen  trees  or  other  obstructions  in  the 
swamps.  The  Fourteenth  Corps  moved  farther  to  the  left,  and  Kiipatrick, 
DnpiMirted  by  liaird's  infantry  division  of  that  corps,  pushed  on  tovvd 
Wayueshoro',     At  Thomas's  Station,  on  the  railway  connecting  Millen  ind 

Augusta,  he  fought  Wheeler,'  aiid  drove  him  from  Iiis,  barrindn 

tlirough  Waynesboro'  and  across  Rrier  Creek,  full  eight  miln, 
while  ISaird  was  breaking  up  the  iron  road  and  destroying  bridges.  TTxa 
cavalry  and  infantry  i-ejoined  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  was  coocentiate') 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lumpkin's  Station, on  the  Augusta  railway. 


lerman  reacheil  Millen,  with  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  on  the  3d  of  Deceo- 
It  had  d<'stioyed  the  railwayfrora  the  Ogeecheeto  that  town,  where,» 
■,  tliousands  of  Union  prisouers  had  been  confined.  Tlie  sight  of  thf 
I  prison-pen,  in  which  they  hud  been  crowded,  and  tortured  with  hun- 

iir  wliaU'viT  B'M  i.lTonli'il  1)11;  prlumiTS.  ikinl  ttirj  weiv  co(n[>r]lcil  to bumiw  In  (he nitk. la I'-M Ita 
iciiiniv  lltFMUnsrrnl.fiirllirirciiitiininibbi'il  tWim-r  ni'MCnf  Ibelr  clulblng,  irllh  •][  IhrtrBW). 
.rlrelrni.  The  gniiiiKl  IIKlcMi'il  within  tlwiti-ckiile  w»*l>iintthr«i  hsBiinri  ftvt  tqnin,  and  iltlaB 
niinlHl  wlthlhi-aiiiri'rtiuEcnpllvi'i.  JiiM  in>t<la  i<rifaa  |hiIIuiI»  m  ■  llfbl  nil  Asdk.  vbtet  ■arti' 
Ml  line."  iw  A  luuniUry  bijnind  wbicli  Bu  pritonn' tu  bIIuwrI  luput.  nodar  panBltrotilHikEnBlta 
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gor,  cold,  and  cruel  treatment,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  in  which  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  had  died,  made  the  blood  of  their  living  companions-in- 
arms course  more  quickly  in  their  veins,  because  of  indignation,  and  nerved 
them  to  the  performance  of  every  service  required  to  cnish  the  wicked 
rebellion.  These  captives  had  all  been  removed,  no  one  then  knew  whither, . 
and  were  suffering  in  other  prisons  with  equal  severity. 

The  army  now  pushed  vigorously  on  among  swamps  and  sands,  with  the 
city  of  Saviuinah,  where  General  Hardee  was  in  command,  as  the  chief  ob- 
jective. Howard,  with  the  Fifteenth  Coq)s  (Osterhaus),  moved  down  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Ogeechee,  with  instnictions  to  cross  it  near  £den  Station,  in 
Bryan  County,  while  the  Seventeenth  (Blair)  moved  along  the  railway.  Slo- 
cum,  with  the  Twentieth  (Williams),  marched  in  the  middle  road,  by  way 
of  Springfield,  and  the  Fourteenth  (Davis),  along  the  Savannah  River  road. 
The  latter  was  closely  followed  by  Wheeler,  but  Kilpatrick  and  Baird 
gallantly  covered  the  rear  of  the  moving  columns  between  the  Ogeechee  and 
Savannah  rivers.  While  there  was  frequent  skirmishing,  and  fallen  trees 
and  other  obstructions  were  met  everywhere,  no  enemy  in  force  was  seen  any- 
where, until  the  heads  of  columns  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah. All  the  roads  leading  into  that  town  were  obstructed  by  felled  trees, 
earth-works,  and  artillery.  These  were  easily  turned  and  the  foe  expelled, 
and  by  the  10th  of  December  the  Confederates  were  driven  within  their 
lines,*  and  Savannah  was  completely  beleagured.  Sherman  forbore  making 
an  immediate  attack,  for  the  only  approaches  to  the  city  were  by  five  narrow 
causeways,*  all  of  which  were  commanded  by  heavy  guns  that  were  too  much 
for  the  light  field-pieces  of  the  Nationals.  The  military  force  in  the  city  was 
unknown,  and  so  Sherman  gave  orders  to  closely  invest  the  place,  while  he 
should  open  communication  with  the  Government  fleet,  which  ho  knew  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  waters  not  far  from  Savannah. 

On  approaching  Savannah,  General  Slocum  had  seized  the  Charleston 
railway,  at  the  bridge,  and  General  Howard  had  broken  up  and  occupied  the 
Gulf  railroad  for  some  distance  to  the  Little  Ogeechee,  so  that  no  supplies 
could  reach  the  city  by  the  accustomed  channels  of  communication.  Sher- 
man's amiy  was  well  supplied,  and  had  the  open  country  behind  it,  yet  he 
deemed  communication  with  the  fleet  of  vital  importance,  and  desired  the 
possession  of  the  Ogeechee  as  a  proper  avenue  of  future  supply  for  his 
troops,  fmm  the  sea.  He  therefore  ordered  Kilpatrick  to  cross  the  Ogeechee 
on  a  pontoon  bridge,  reconnoiter  Fort  McAllister,  that  commanded  it  below 
the  railway,  and  proceeding  to  Sunbury,open  communication  with  the  fleet. 
Howard  had  already  sent  a  scout  (Captain  Duncan)  in  a  canoe  down  the 
Ogeechee  for  the  same  purpose.  Finally,  on  the  13th,*  Sherman 
ordered  General  Hazen  to  carry  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  with  *  ^^^^" 
his  second  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  That  active  officer  at 
once  crossed  the  Ogeechee  at  King's  Bridge,  and  by  one  o'clock  on  that  day 
Ilia  force  was  deployed  in  front  of  Fort  McAllister,  a  strong  inclosed  redoubt. 


>  Those  lines  fol]owe<l  stibstantinllj  a  swnmpy  creek,  which  emptied  into  the  Savannah  Rlrer  three  miles 
above  the  city,  and  acniss  U>  the  bend  of  a  com^punding  stream  which  emptied  \nUt  thn  Little  0|reechee  River. 
Tbeae  streams,  bordered  by  swamps  and  rice-fields  flooded  at  high  water,  formed  excellent  AanliB  for  the  Con- 
federaUfib 

•  These  were  for  two  railways,  and  the  Aagasta,  Louisville,  iind  Ogeechee  dirt  roadie 
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garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men,  under  Major  Anderson,  artillery  and  ifi- 
fantry,  and  having  one  mortar  and  twenty-three  guns  eii  barbette. 

At  about  tills  time  Sherman  and  Howard  reached  Cheves^s  rice-mill,  used 
as  a  signal  station,  where,  for  two  days  the  officer  in  charge  ha<l  been  look- 
in'j:  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  Ossabaw  Sound,  for  a  Government  steamer, 
llazen  and  Fort  McAllister  were  then  exchanging  shots,  the  former  with  the 
hope  of  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  the  fleet.  With  their  glasses  the 
two  commanders  could  see  Hazen's  skirmishers  approach  the  f(^rt,  and  very 
soon  that  leader  siijnaled  that  he  had  invested  it.  Then  Sherman  sio^naled 
back  that  it  was  important  to  capture  it  at  once.  Meanwhile  the  smoke-sta<^ 
of  a  steamer  had  been  seen  in  the  dim  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oarcechee. 
The  vessel  soon  appeared,  and  signaled  that  she  had  been  sent  by  General  Fos- 
ter and  Admiral  Dahliyren  to  communicate  with  the  National  armv,  but  wis 
in  doubt  whether  Fort  McAllister  was  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  foe.* 

That  doubt  was  soon  removed.  Hnzcn  had  signaled  back  to  Sherman, 
"  I  am  readv  and  will  assault  at  once."  He  did  so.  It  was  toward  eveiiin* 
of  a  beautiful  day.  His  bugles  sounded  a  charge,  and  over  abatis  and  cvm 
other  obstruction  his  troops  swept  imj)etuou8ly,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  storm 
of  grape  and  canist(?r  shot,  up  to  the  parapets  and  over  them,*  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  and  after  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle  won  a  victory.  Before 
sunset  Fort  McAllister,  its  garrison  and  armament,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nationals,  the  Union  flag  was  planted  upon  it,  and  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  sea.  The  triumph  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  ninety  patriots  killed  and 
wounded.     The  Confederates  lost  nearly  fifty  men. 

Sherman  saw  the  entire  conflict  from  the  rice-mill ;  and  M'hen  the  smokf 
floated  away,  and  the  National  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  redoubt,  and 
the  shouts  and  feu  dejoie  of  the  victors  were  heard,  he  entered  a  boat,  and 
with  Howard,  was  rowed  quickly  down  to  Fort  McAllister,  unmindful  of  the 
danger  of  torpedo  explosions  in  the  river.  He  tarried  there  a  moment  to 
offer  congratulations  to  Hazen,  and  then  pushed  on  to  meet  the  tug,  from 
which  he  had  received  a  message  by  signal.  She  was  the  Dandelion^  whose 
commander,  Captain  Williamson,  told  Howard  that  his  scout,  Captain  Dun- 
can, had  jKissed  the  fort  and  communicated  with  Foster  and  Dahlgren, 
whom  he  then  hourly  expected  in  Ossabaw  Sound. 

The   caj)ture  of  Fort  McAllister  was  a  brilliant  ending  of  the  Great 


1  General  Foster  wius  in  cominnml  of  the  coast  islnndft  of  South  Carolina  when  Sherman  imseneajM  In  Ml 
Georgia  cvitnfmiurn.  and  ho  was  dIrectiMl  to  make  a  demonstration  in  hi»  farur,  when,  a»  It  was  expected,  kf 
would  approach  Puootalii;:<»,  on  tlio  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway,  U'tween  the  two  cities,  at  the  el«K  rf 
Novomhor.  IK*  could  Apare  only  5.0(H)  men  fVom  his  various  crarrisons,  for  this  purpoa<\  ami  at  the  head  of  Hw* 
hti  ascended  tho  ilroad  River  on  stoamers,  and  landed  at  Boyd's  Neck  on  thoSOth  of  NowmbtT.  FraintM 
point  he  (k'nt  General  J.  P.  Hatch  to  seize  the  railway  near  Grahamsville.  Having  missed  hU  way,  Ilatch  (U 
not  reach  hii» destination  till  the  next  mornins,  when  he  was  met  by  a  strong  ConfiMlemte  force  Intrendu^ois 
hill  covering  Grahamsvilie  and  tlie  nwl.  This  position  ho  assailed,  when  an  obstinate  flirht  cnsord,  whkkf** 
nulled  in  his  defeat,  and  retreat  at  evenin:;,  with  a  loss  of  74G  men.  Foster  then  sent  General  E.  E.  Pottrr.mtb 
two  bri;radcs,  acmss  the  (V>osawhatchie,  to  Devaux  Nock,  when  he  advanced  and  S4-i2ed  apaeithn' 

*  Dec.  G,        within  cannon  nn^o  of  the  railway,  which  ho  fortified  and  flrmly  held  nntil  the  renuiiMlv <f 
isr>4.  Foster's  column  camo  up  to  his  help.     It  was  here  that  the  commandinz  general  first  heard. «■ 

the  12th  of  December,  of  Sherman  l»einjr  l>efore  Savannah,  when  he  hastened  to  mtci  blot  *■* 
rec^nled  in  the  text  By  direction  of  Sherman,  he.  held  on  to  the  position  near  the  Charltrston  and  Savaniu^ 
railway,  and  after  Hardee  flecl  t<»  Charleston  he  took  po.ssession  of  and  occupied  the  Confederate  works  all 
talign.  and  at  the  railway  cmsninffs  of  the  Tiilllflnny  and  Coosawhatchie  rivers. 

•  A  novel  way  for  scaling  the  paraficts  was  exhibited  In  this  assault    The  ft^ont  line  of  soldiersi 
ward  and  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  their  shoulders  formed  a  bridge  for  those  who  followed. 
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Marcti  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  sea,  and  crowneil  General  Hazen  with 
an  unfading  chaptet  of  honor.  It  opened  to  Sherman's  army  a  new  base  of 
Buppliee ;  and  it  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  speedy  fall  of  Savaiinah,  for  the 
Boldiers  in  lliat  city,  amazed  by  the  seeming  raalinoss  ami  yet  jierfect  siiccess 
''  of  the  assault,  felt  that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  attemjit  to  de- 
fend it  against  such  assailants.  The 
citizens  shared  in  tliin  feeling,  and 
many  of  them,  accompanied  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city, 
waited  u|M>n  General  Hardee,  at  his 
headquarters  in  Oglethorpe  Barracks, 
and  insisted  upon  his  surrender  of  the 

Atler  putting   into  Captain   Wil- 
liamson's hands   communications   for 
Foster,   Dahlgren,   and  the  War  De- 
partment, Sherman  returned  to  Fort 
McAllister,  and  lodged  that  night ;  and 
early  the  next  morning'  he 
met  General    Foster,  who     *  "^^^' 
had  coine  up  the  Ogeechee 
in  tlio  steamer  Nemaha,  during  the  night.' 
Omabaw  Sound,  where,  at  noon,  they  had  i 
greu,  on  board  the  Jliirvesl  Mi>on.     Sherman  made  aixangements  for  Foster 
to  send  him  some  heavy  siege-guns  from  Hilton  Head,  wherewith  to  bombard  - 
Savannah,  and  with  Dahlgren,  for  engaging  the  forts  l>elow  the 
city  during  the  assault.     On  the  following  day' he  returned  to    '''"^'^ 
bis  lines. 

Several  30-pounder  Parrott  gnus  reached  Sherman  on  the  17th,  when  he 
summoned  Hardee  to  surrender.  He  refused.  Throe  days  afterward,  Sher- 
man left  for  Hilton  Head,  to  make  arrangements  with  Foster  for  preventing 
a  retreat  of  Hardee  toward  Charleston,  if  he  should  attempt  it,  leaving  Slo- 
cum  to  get  the  siege-guns  into  proper  position.  Unfavorable  winds  and 
tides  detained  him,  and  on  the  21st,  while  in  one  of  the  inland  passages  with 
which  that  coast  abounds,  ho  was  met  by  Captain  Dayton  in  a  tng,  bear- 
ing the  news  that  during  the  previous  dark  and  windy  night,'  Hardee 
bad  fled  fram  Savannah  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
river  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  was  in  full  march  on  Charleston  ; 
»lso,  that  the  National  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  advancing  into  Savannah  without  opposition.  The  story  was  true. 
Hardee's  movement  had  been  unsuspected  by  tiie  National  pickets.  Under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  20th,  he  had 
destroyed  two  iron-clads,  several  smaller  vessels,  the  navy  yard,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  ordnance  stores,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.     Then    , 


He  accompanied  that  officer  to 
n  interview  with  Admiral  Dahl- 


n  *ud  Dien  of  BbtmiM'*  tnaj.St*  pig*  M\  toIddw  IL 
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he  fled  ill  such  liastc  that  he  did  not  spike  his  guns,  nor  destrojr  %  vut 
amount  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  Confederacy,  stored  in  the  uit^.  Ho  wat 
beyond  pursuit  when  his  flight  was  discovered.  Our  troops  immediately 
took  jwssesision,  the  Twiutietli  Corps  marching  first  into  the  eity,  and  oi 

the  morning  of'  the  22d,' 

GcDcral  Sherman,  who  haJ 
hastened  back,  rode  into  tlie  town,  and 
made  liis  head-quartcra  nt  the  fiiiereu- 
dence  of  Charles  Green,  ou  ilawa 
Street,  opposite  St.  John's  Churcii.'  Ob 
tliG  26th  he  sent  a  dispatvli  to  I'resideot 
Lincoln,  sayini;:  "I  hug  to  prtfcntto 
yon,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  or 
Savannah,  with  one  hnn^lrctl  and  fiftr 
licavy  guns  an<i  plenty  of  animunitioi, 
and  also  about  twenty-five  tliousand 
bales  of  cotton."  The  President  re- 
phcd,  thanking  Shoriiiaii  for  his  gift, 
and  giving  to  him  all  the  honor.  Hk 
tiovcmment,  he  said,  was  "  anxious,  if  not  fearful,"  when  he  was  aliout  to 
leave  Atlanta  for  the  eoast.  "I  believe  none  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Lincoli, 
"went  further  than  to  acijulcst'O.'' 

So  ended  in  perfect  Bu<;oess,  and  vast  advantage  to  tlio  Xational  caoae^ 
Sherman's  nutuiun  canipaigii  in  Georgia — his  marvelous  march  to  the  K& 
In  that  march,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  the  space  of  six  woeki, 
during  which  lie  made  a  substantial  conqacst  of  Georgia,  he  lost  only  Gn 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men.'  His  entire  army,  of  over  sixty-five  thousand 
en  tlionsand  horses,  had  lived  generously  off  the  eouiitry,  having 
e  thirteen  thousand  beeves,  one  hundred  and  siilT 
1,  mure  than  five  thousand  tons  of  fodder,  lieHdeai 
le,  fowls,  potatoes  and  riee.  He  forcml  into  tbt 
.  and  fimr  thousand  mules.  He  captured  thirtMV 
irisouers,  and  one  hundi-ed  and  sixty-seven  guni; 
hurncil  twenty  tiionsand  bides  of  cotton,  and  captured  and  secured  to  tbt 
Government  twenty-five  thousand  bales.  Full  ten  thousand  negroes  foUoirol 
the  fiag  to  Savannah,  and  many  thousand  others,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  been  diivi'u  back  at  the  crossings  of  rivers,  and  denied  the  privi- 
lege. Till'  ]>alhway  of  Sherman's  march  averaged  about  fortv  miles  in 
width,  and  by  his  adniir.ahle  strategy  in  bewildering  his  foe,  he  made  ihil 
march  with  ease  ami  with  abundant  snccoss.' 

Let  us  leave  the  victorious  anny  in  repose  at  Savainiah,  while  wc  «* 


men  and  1 

appnipriated  to  their 
thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
large  number  of  Bhee|>,  sw 
service  five  thousand  horsi 
hundred  and  tweulv-eight 
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sider  the  fortunes  of  the  strong  and  co-operating  force  assigned  to  General 
Thomas  for  the  defense  of  Tennessee  against  Hood.  Before  doing  so,  let  us 
take  a  brief  glance  at  some  operations  by  National  troops,  sent  out  from  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  forces  west  of  Georgia 
against  Sherman  during  his  march  to  the  sea. 

One  of  these  expeditions,  composed  of  mounted  men,  was  led  by  General 
Dana,  w^ho  went  out*  from  Vicksburg,  fought  and  vanquished 
Confederates  on  the   Big  Black  River,  and  destroyed   several      ^i^^ 
miles  of  the  railwav  connectinj]:  New  Orleans  with  Tennessee,  with 
its  bridges  and  rolling  stock,  much  cotton  and  valuable  stores.     Another 
cavalry  expedition,  led  by  General   Davidson,  was  sent  out  from   Baton 
Rouge,  and  struck  the  same  railway  at  Tangipaha,*  laying  waste 
its  track  and  other  property.     Then  Davidson  pushed  on  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  Mobile,  almost  to  the  Pascagoula  River,  causing 
much  alann  for  the  safety  of  that  city. 

Still  another  expedition,  and  more  important  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
went  out  from  the  Mississippi  three  weeks  later.'     It  was  sent 
from  Memphis,  and  was  led  by  General  Grierson.     His  force  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  hundred  well-mounted  men,  and  their  destination  was 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway.      Taking  a  nearly  straight  coui'se  through 
Northern  Mississippi,  they  struck  that  road  at   Tupelo,  and  destroyed  it 
to  Okolona.      On  the  way.  Colonel  Karge  surprised''  and  dis-  ^ 
persed,  at  Verona,  a  guard  over  ordnance  and  supplies  destined 
for  Hood's  army.     These  were  a-loading  in  two  hundred  wagons,  wliich  For- 
rest took  from  Sturgis  in  June.*      Thirty-two  cars,  eight  Avarehouses  filled 
with  supplies,  and  the  wagons,  were  destroyed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Okolona,  Grierson  discovered  that  the  Confederates 
were  in  considerable  force  and  well  intrenched  at  Egypt  Station,  a  few  miles 
below;  and  intercepted  dispatclies  from  General  Dick  Taylor,  at  Mobile, 
informed  him  thot  re-enforcements  were  to  be  given  to  the  garrison  immedi- 
ately. He  resolved  to  attack  before  they  should  arrive.  Ho  did  so  at  day- 
break the  next  morninij,*  and  while  the  struo^iyle  was  ijoinij  on,  ,,  „ 
two  trains  of  cars  came  up  with  fresh  troops.  Grierson  quickly 
repulsed  these,  and  routed  the  body  he  at  first  assailed,  numbering  about 
sixteen  hundred  men.  Grierson  captured  a  train,  and  made  about  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Among  the  Confederates  killed  in  this  engagement  was 
General  Gholson,  of  Mississij)pi. 

Grierson  now  moved  southwestward,  distracting  his  foe  by  feints.  He 
finally  struck  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  at  Winona  Station,  and  tore  up 
the  track  several  miles  each  way,  while  the  Fourth  Iowa  destroyed  cloth  and 
shoe  factories  at  Bankston.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Wood,  at  Benton,  by  Colonel  Osband,  and  the  speedy 
march  of  the  expedition  to  Vicksburg,  with  its  trophies  of  five  hundred 
prisoners,  eight  hundred  beeves,  and  a  thousand  liberated  slaves.  It  had 
been  a  destructive  and  alarming  raid,*  and  cflfectually  held  back  Confederate 
troops  from  Sherman,  in  Georgia. 

»  S»c  pafce  247. 

'  Durinir  the  raid,  Oricrs<»n'8  men  destroyed  95  railway  cars,  800  wagons.  3'1  full  vrarcli«»a»*'»,  and  liberated, 
by  taktntr  them  pHsonerA.  liH)  (Tnion  8<>ldu>rs  who  had  been  famishing  In  Cunfederato  prisuns,  and  hod  Joioed 
the  army  with  a  hope  of  thus  effecting  their  escape. 
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Let  as  now  sec  what  was  occurring  in  Tennessee  and  on  its  southen 
bordci*s,  from  the  time  when  Sherman  captured  Atlanta  until  his  arrival  at 
Savannah. 

We  have  observed  that  Hood,  late  in  September,  crossed  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  began  operations  against  Sherman's  communications.^  Meanwhile, 
and  in  co-operation  with  Hood  (whose  chief  objective  was  evidently  Nash- 
ville), Forrest,  the  bold  and  active  cavalry  leader,  who  had  been  in  Northern 
Alabama  for  several  weeks  keeping  re-enforcements  from  joining  Shennaii 
from  the  Mississippi,  proceeded  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  invasion  of  Ten- 
nessee.    He  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  near  Waterloo,  and  on 

^^  '  '  the  25t]i,*  appeared  before  Athens,  in  Northern  Alabama,  with  a 
force  of  light  cavalry,  about  seven  thousand  strong,  and  invested  it.  He 
opened  a  12-pounder  battery  on  the  town,  and  twice  demanded  its  surrender. 
It  was  refused,  but  finally,  at  a  personal  interview  between  Forrest  and 
Colonel  Campbell,  the  commander  of  the  little  garrison  of  six  hundred 
negro  troops,  the  latter  was  j»ersuaded  to  surrender  the  post.  Re-enibroe- 
ments  sufficient  to  hold  the  place  (the  Eighth  Michigan  and  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Oliio),  came  up  half  an  hour  afterward,  and,  with  the  garrison, 
became  prisoners  of  war,  after  a  sharp  contest. 

Flushed  witli  his  victory,  Forrest  pushed  on  northward  to  Pulaski,  in 
Tennessee,  destroying  the  railway  as  he  moved,  and  capturing  a  fortified  port, 
at  Sulphur  Brancli  Trestle,  on  the  way.  He  found  Pulaski  too  strong  fur 
him.  General  Rousseau  was  there,  and  made  the  assailants  cautious.  After 
sharp  skirmislii  ng  the  greater  part  of  a  day,*  Forrest  withdrew,  and 
marched  eastward,  toward  the  Chattanooga  railway,  with  hi# 
whole  force.  He  struck  it  between  TuUahoma  and  Decherd,  but  had  scaroelr 
begun  its  destruction,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Rousseau,  who  had 
hastened  by  railway,  around  by  Nashville,  and  reached  Tullahoma,  while 
General  Steedman,  who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  from  Northern  Georgia, 
was  coming  up  rapidly  from  the  southwest  with  ^\e  thousand  troops.  At 
the  same  time.  General  3I()rgaiv2e  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  wa» 
hastening  into  Tennessee  for  the  same  purpose.  These  combuied  foroei 
drove  Forrest  from  the  railway  before  he  had  damaged  it  much,  when  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  Fayetteville,  the  termination  of  a  railroad  from  Decheri 
There  he  divided  his  forces,  giving  Buford,  his  second  in  command,  four 
thousand  of  them,  and  reserving  three  thousand  for  himself.  Buford  wenl 
directly  south,  threatened  Huntsville,  and  again  attacked  Athens,  which 
General  Granger,  in  command  at  Franklin,  had  re-garrisoned  with  the 
Seventy-third  Indiana,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slade.     For  a  iMurt  of 

*  Oct.  2-8  J  1  r 

two  days,'  Buford  tried  to  carry  the  place,  when  he  was  effiectu- 
ally  repulsed,  and  sought  safety  by  flight  across  the  Tennessee,  at  Brown'* 
Ferry. 

Forrest,  in  the  mean  time,  had  pushed  on  to  Columbia,  on  the  Duck 
River,  with  his  three  thousand  horsemen,  but  did  not  attack  that  place,  for 
Rousseau  was  coming  down  from  Nashville  with  four  thousand  mounted 
men.  At  the  same  time,  General  C.  C.  Washburne,  with  four  thousand  fire 
hundred  men  (three  thousand  of  them  cavalry),  was  moving  up  the  Tennes- 


1  See  p&^  896. 
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see  on  eteamers  to  nseist  in  capturing  the  invaders,  while  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Forryat  was  patroling  that  stream  in  Northern  AEabama,  with  seve- 
ral guii-boata,  to  intercept  them  should  ihej-  fly  southward.  Geiierala  Houb- 
seau,  Steodrnan,  Morgan,  Washbume  and  Croxton,  were  now  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Thomas,  who  had  ai^ 
rived  at  Nashville  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber) joined  in  the  grand  hunt  for  For- 
rest. The  latter,  looking  out  from 
Columbia,  saw  his  peril,  and  met  !t  as 
osual.  Paroling  the  thousand  prison- 
ers he  had  captured,  he  destroyed  five 
miles  of  the  railroad  southward  from 
the  Duck  River,  and  then  pushing 
across  the  country  by  way  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Lawrenceburg,  he  es- 
caped over  the  Tennessee' 
st  Bainbridge,  with  very  *^^*" 
little  loss. 

While  these  opcrationa  were  going  tudhu's  BUD^qnAi 

on  in  Tennessee  and  Northern  Ala- 
bama, the  movements  of  Hood  against  Sherman's  communications  north- 
ward of  the  Chattahoochee,  already  considered,'  were  begun.  To  watch  and 
meet  Hood's  troops,  as  his  plans  might  be  developed,  Thomas  ordered  Crox- 
ton's  cavalry  brigade  to  patrol  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  from  De- 
catur to  Eastport.  Morgan's  division  was  moved  from  Athena  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Rousseau's  troops  were  concentrated  at  the  latter  place.  Steed- 
man's  division  was  moved  from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport. 

We  have  already  considered  the  movements  of  Sherman  and  Hood,  until 
late  in  October,  when  the  latter  went  over  the  Sand  Mountains,  westward, 
aod  threatened  Decatur,  and  the  former  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  liis  antago- 
nist in  the  beautiful  Chatooga  Valley.'  At  that  point  of  time  and  circum- 
stance, we  will  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements  of  Hood. 

Decatur  was  an  important  place  in  connection  with  military  movements 
at  that  time.  The  railway  from  Nashville  on  the  north  there  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  met  the  one  extending  westward  to  Memphis,  and 
eastward  to  Chattanooga.  There  General  Granger  was  stationed  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  when  Hood  approached  on  the  26th  of  October,  sat  down 
before  it,  established  a  line  of  rifle-pits  within  five  himdred  yards  of  the 
National  lines,  cast  up  intrenchments,  and  threatened  an  aasanlt.  Two  days 
afterward,  some  of  Granger's  troops  made  a  sortie,  gained  the  rear  of  the 
left  of  Hood's  rifle-pits,  drove  out  the  occupants  and  captured  two  hundred 
men.  On  the  same  day  a  regiment  of  negro  troops,  led  by  Colonel  Morgan, 
captured  one  of  Hood's  batteries  and  spiked  the  guns ;  and  on  the  following 
day,'  the  third  of  the  siege  (which  was  only  a  feint  to  cover  iq-^„ 
preparations  for  a  more  important  movement),  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  Hood  went  westward  to  Tuscumbia.     That  important  move- 

■  Tbis  ti  jt  vle«  nl  Ihp  flue  minalan  at  Mr.  CuDnlii«luni.  IS  High  StncC,  NuhrllK  oocupl.-U  hj  Gcnenlt 

■  See  [u^  881.  'SMpactSn. 
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ment  was  the  passage  of  the  Tcnaessco  River  by  Hood's  army,  a  part  of 

which   crossed  it  at  the  tnoutti  of  Cyprus  Creek,"  not  far  from 

**iSM '       Florence,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  Croxton's  brigade, 

whicli  was  prcBsed  back  to  tlie  cast  bank  of  Shoal  Crc-ek. 
It  was  now  evident  that  Hood  intended  to  advance  into  Middle  TcniHt- 
gee.  General  Hatch  was  ordered  to  move,  with  liis  cavalry  division,  fron 
Clifton,  to  the  support  of  Croiton; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Twenty- 
thinl  Corps,  under  General  Set* 
field,  was  directed  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Tlioraas,  to  whom  was  given  fiiU 
control  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Missi^wippi,  ex- 
cepting those  which  were  to  accoD- 
pany  Sherman.'  General  lliomv 
J.  Wood's  division  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  reached  Athens  on  the  31ft, 
closely  followed  by  the  other  divi- 
sions, when  Stanley,  the  comroandw 
of  the  corps,  concentrated  his  whole 
force  at  Pulaski. 

In   the  mean  time,  Forrest  bid 
turned  his  face  northward  again,  ud 
was  busy  in  aiding  Hood.     Leaving  Corinth,  he  pushed  up  through  Tennessee 
with  a  heavy  Tnounted  force  and  nine  guns,  and  struck  the  Tennessee  River 
opposite  Johnsonville,  iii  Stewart  County,  which  was  connected  with  Ns*b- 
ville  by  railway.     This  was  an  importi^nt  depot  of  supplies  for  NashTJlle, 
and  these  Forrest  came  to  destroy.     They  were  guarded  by  one  thoouod 
negro  troops  under  Colonel  C.  11.  Thompson,  and  three  gun-boats,  cmd- 
mandcd  by  Lieutenant  E.  M.  King.     Forrest  opened  fais  guns  upon  the 
post,'  and  after  several  days'  sharp  contest,  he  withdrew'  oi 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Schofield,  with  his  corps,  from  NiA- 
■  Nov.  R      villc,  by  railway.    Forrest's  work  was  accomplished,  but  by  othef 
handH.     In  a  conflict  with  the  gun-boats,  he  had  so  far  won  i 
victory,  that  it  was  feared  they  would  fall  into  his  hands.     So,  just  befoic 
the  appearance  of  Rchofield,  they  and  the  transports  were  set  on  fire.    Ill* 
flames  communicated  to  the  storehouses  on  the  shore,  and  commissatio' 
and  quartermasters'  stores,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  were 
destroyed.     Finding  no  enemy  at  Johnsonville,  Schofield  left  Ruger'a  divi- 
sion as  a  garrison  at  that  post,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  marched  lo 
Pulaski  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces  there. 

At  this  time,  Thomas's  effective  force,  under  Schofield,  confronting  Hood, 
was  only  about  thirty  thousand  men,*  while  his  antagonist,  just  re-cuforced 


UiUb.  E.'w.  Johiiwn.ii'n'l  J.  II. 


I  Corps,  noder  8lMil«y,  1!,0M,  anil  tha  Twenty -dUrd  Cgqi*,  ieUX»  wH* 
^rj-.  n,l)QO.  Tbe  dlililan  commudin  mm  Ociwnli  IT.  Klmbdl.  ft.  L 
Unrigs,  and  T.  H.  Ruerr  ind  J.  D.  Ooi,  of  Itia  TwrDtr-thlnl  IMj^  IW 
undcl  hjr  GrncnJ  J,  tt.  Wilton.  ihUuiI  br  Brlnrtlsr-OrDcnU  £}<^ 
immond.  Co-opcntlng  with  IhCH  trttipi.  ihen  <»iH»ntnvd  it  Fili^ 
ilaCruiton  uid  CipniD,  Um  tvttatr  «minb«ctB(  abnW  ifiM  mu,  m4  tt* 
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by  a  part  of  General  Taylor's  army  at  Mobile,  had  about  fifly-five  thousand 
men.*     Thomas  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand   other  men  under  his 
command,  hohiing  widely  separated  but  important  posts,  which   prudence 
forbade  him  to  concentrate.     So  he  resolved  to  keep  as  strong  as  possible  in 
front  of  Hood,    if  he  should  advance,  and   falling    slowly  back    toward 
Nashville,  avoid  battle  until  sufficiently  strengthened  to  promise  success  in 
a  conflict.     Fortunately,  Hood  lingered  on  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  until 
past  the  middle  of  November ;  for,  while  Sherman  remained  north  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  he  was  not  sure  that  active  leader  might  not  suddenly  appear 
upon  his  rear.     But  when,  at  length,  intelligence  came  that  he  had  severed 
all  communications  with  the  North  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  sea.  Hood 
threw  the  remainder  of  his  army  over  the  Tennessee*  on  a  pon- 
toon bridge  at  Florence,  and  two  days  atlerward,  moved  on      *^^sm^ 
parallel  roads  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  through  Waynesboro'      » Nov.  22. 
and  Lawrenceburg,  driving  General  Hatch  from  the  latter  place.* 

Thomas  had  hoped  to  meet  Hood  in  battle  south  of  Duck  River,  but  the 
two  divisions  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  coming  from  Missouri,*  had  not  ar- 
rived, and  he  did  not  feel  well  jirepared  to  do  so,  when  his  adversary  moved; 
BO  he  ordered  Schofield  to  fall  back  to  Columbia.  He  did  so  in  good  order, 
while  Capron's  brigade  at  Mount  Pleasant  covered  all  flank  approaches  from 
that  direction.  Schofield  withdrew  Ruger's  division  from  Johnsonville,  and 
on  the  24th  of  November  his  forces  were  concentrated  at  Columbia.  In 
the  mean  time  General  Granger  had  withdrawn  the  garrisons  at  Athens, 
Decatur,  and  Iluntsville,  and  returned  to  Stevenson,  from  which  he  sent  five 
fresh  regiments  to  Murfreesboro'.  The  officer  left  in  command  at  Johnson- 
ville  was  ordered  to  remove  the  property  there  across  to  the  Cumberland  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and,  with  it  and  the  garrison,  take  post  at  Clarksville. 

Hood  moved  promptly  to  Pulaski,  and  pushed  on  toward  Columbia,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack  Schofield  in  front  of  that  town.  But  he 
made  movements  so  indicative  of  an  intention  to  cross  Duck  River  on  one 
or  both  of  Schofield's  flanks,  that  the  latter  withdrew*  to  the 
north  side  of  the  stream,  and  sent  his  trains  toward  Nashville. 
Then,  informed  that  Hood  had  crossed  the  river  six  miles  above  Colum- 
bia, he  orderc<l  Stanley  to  follow  his  trains  to  Spring  HilL  The  com- 
mand was  promptly  executed  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  Forrest's 
cavalry,  hovering  near,  and  which  Stanley  drove  off  just  as  they  were  about 
to  pounce  upon  the  wagons  and  their  guard.  Stanley  was  speedily  attacked 
by  a  very  strong  force  of  horse  and  foot,  which  ho  fought  until  night  fell, 
and,  though  with  great  difficulty,  he  firmly  held  the  road  over  which  the  re- 
treating army  was  to  pass. 

On  that  day  **  Schofield  had  been  continually  employed  in    ^  ^^     ^ 
keeping   the   Confederates   from   crossing   the  Duck   River   at 

1  noorVs  armj  w.is  composed  of  about  42.000  infiiDirfand  artillery,  and  18,000  eavalry,  many  of  whom  were 
KentQckians  and  Tennesseeans,  Jubilant  with  the  Idea  that  they  M-ere  about  to  expel  the  invader  ttom  their 
native  aoiL  They  had  great  confidence  in  their  dashing  leader,  and  were  In  high  splrita.  Hood*8  army  was  ap- 
nnged  In  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Oeperals  B.  F.  Cheatham,  A.  P.  Stewart  anl  8.  D.  Leei 
The  divinliin  cotnuianders  were  as  follows :  Choatham^s  corps — Oenerals  P.  B.  Clebnrne,  Jan.  C.  Brown,  and 
W.  B  Bate.  Stewart's— W.  W.  Loring,  8.  O.  French,  E.  C.  Walthall  '  Lee's— C.  L.  Stevenson,  R  .rohnM>n, 
ftod  Clayton.  Forrest  commanded  the  cavalry.  His  division  commanders  were  Oenerals  W.  Jackson,  A.  Ba- 
Card,  and  J.  B.  Chalmers. 

s  See  page  280. 
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Columbia,  driving  them  back,  with  great  loss  on  their  Bide,  vheDever  tb»y 
advanced.     When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  heard  of  Stanley's  peril,  he  wik 
Ruger's  division,  and  hastened  to  his  BUpport,  leaving  orders  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his   force  to  follow.      He  encountered    gome    detachments  of 
cavalry  on  the  way,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Spring  llill,  he  found  the  nuin 
body  of  the  Confederates  bivouacked  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road  over 
which  his  army  must  pass.     Ho  left  them  undisturbed.     His  troops  paswd 
by  at  midnight,  and  pushed  on  northward,  closely  pursued,  and  MimctinM 
severely  pressed  after  the  day  dawned.    Hour  after  hour  skirmishing  went  on, 
while  the  patriots  gradually  moved  northward  during  that  iij 
''i^        and  night,  and  early  the  following  morning*  they  were  in  i 
strong  position  at  Franklin,  on  the  Ilarpcth  River,  -wlierc  wne 
stirring  events  had  occurred  the  previous  year.'      There   Schoficid  baited 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  vill^e,  in 
order  that   his  trains,  then    chokii^ 
the  road  for  miles,    might  bo  taken 
across  the  Harpeth   and  put  well  on 
their  w  ay  toward  Xashville,  eighieea 
mtks  distant.     It  was  better  to  gyn 
battle  there,  with  this  encumbrance  out 
of  the  n  ay,  than  to  be  corapelle<l  U 
bt,  as  bo  doubtless  would  that  Jit 
or  the  neit,  with  hia  trains  close  it 
hand 

Schofield  was  satisfied  that  bii 
foes  were  concentrated  directly  b  hit 
rear;  for  his  cavalry,  following  the Lewisburg  pike  several  miles  castwaniof 
his  line  of  march,  had  encountered  no  enemy.  He  disposed  his  troop* 
accordingly  in  a  curved  line  south  and  west  of  the  town,  the  flanks  restii^ 
on  the  llarpeth;  and  then  cast  up  a  line  of  slight  intrenchmcnts  alMg 
their  entire  front.  The  cavalry,  with  the  Third  Division  of  the  Fonrti 
Cor]ia  (Wood's),  were  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  Foil 
Granger,  on  a  bluff,'  commanded  the  -gently  rolling  plain  over  which  Hoed 
must  advance  in  a  direct  attack.  Within  the  entire  lines  around  FraiikliH, 
Schofield  had  m)t  to  exceed  eighteen  thousand  men,  when  Hood,  at  four 
o'cloi-k  in  the  afternoon,'  came  up  with  all  his  force,  and  a**aW 
the  Nationalu,  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  crushii? 
them  with  one  heavy  blow.  He  had  assured  his  soldiers  that,  if  tbw 
should  break  through  Schofield's  line,  they  would  disperse  or  destroy  hii 
army,  capture  his  trains,  drive  Thomas  out  of  Tennessee  and  might  narch 
on,  without  opposition,  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Hood  liad  formed  his  columns  for  attack  behind  a  line  of  dense  wood>; 
Stewart  on  his  right,  next  the  Harpeth,  Cheatham  on  his  left,  and  I-cc  in  th 
rear,  in  reserve.  A  greater  jiart  of  bis  cavalry,  led  by  Forrest,  was  on  hB 
right,  and  the  remainder  were  on  his  left.     Thus  prepared,  the  Confi-dfraie) 

1S»|KI|I<'1]1L 

)  St'liuni'lirsbrml-qnortenirtrK  il  the  1i<>nJ>D  orDr.  n.  n.  Cllir\  on  Muln  Stiwt,  In  the  tIIIkt  of  FnntU 
That  TllLec  was  Die  caplml  or  Will  loins- >n  Cmintr.  TrDa-^tscr.  iinA  noa  altinlfd  In  ■  hrnl  oftbiUirTri 
BiTcr.  Thlch  riinniil  twDildeiof  i  ttDSTF.  with  a  sharp  curve  atlht  angli,  aauaBln  ths  m^oapafi  Ot- 
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rushed  forward  upon  Schofield's  center  (compoBed  of  the  divieions  of 
Kuger  ami  Cox,  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  about  ten  thousand  atrong), 
with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity, in  columns  . 
four  deep,  with  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers  in  their 
front.      Their    appeaiv 

expected  to  Schofield, 
and  it  amounted  to 
almost  a  surprise.  He 
was  at  Fort  Granger, 
across  the  river,  when 
the  attack  commenced, 
and  could  not  return 
to  his  lines,  so  the  com- 
mand in  the  battle 
devolved  on  General 
Stanley,  and  Sehofield 
could  only  watch  the 
struggle  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  he  did 
with  great  anxiety. 

Two  brigades  of  Wagner's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  were  thrown 
forward,  and  held  some  slight  breastworks  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  main  line,  whose  key-point  was  Carter's  Hill,  a  gentle  eminence  crossed 
by  the  Columbia  and  Nashville  pike, leading  through  Franklin.  Behind  the 
inain  lino  at  this  point  was  Opdyke's  brigade  of  Wood's  division.  Toward 
that  hill,  the  National  center,  the  heaviest  blow  was  directed.  The  charge 
of  Hood's  columns  was  so  impetuous  and  weighty,  notwithstanding  it  was 
met  by  a  fearful  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  that  it  was  irresistible. 
The  Union  advance  was  hurled  back  in  utter  confusion  upon  the  main  line, 
and  all  but  those  who  were  killed  or-  made  prisoners,  were  driven  through 
it.  It  not  only  opened  to  receive  the  fugitives,  hut  it  kept  crumbling  into  a 
wider  breach  after  they  had  passed  by.  The  outworks  held  by  Wagner,  were 
gained,  and  his  division  was  driven  back  on  the  stronger  lines  still  held  by 
Cox  and  Iluger.  The  hill  was  lost,  and,  with  it,  eight  guns.  The  victors 
pressed  on,  and  after  a  most  desperate  contest,  forced  tlieir  way  witliin  the 
second  line  and  planted  the  Confederate  flag  upon  the  intrenclimcnts. 

All  now  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  as  the  Confederates  re-formed  to  follow 
up  their  victory,  large  numbers  of  the  Nationals,  inspired  with  a  sense  of 
defeat,  were  seen  thronging  toward  the  bridges  over  the  Harpeth.  At  that 
critical  moment  Stanley  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  Opdyke's  brigade,  in 
reserve,  and  ordered  it,  with  Conrad's  in  support,  to  endeavor  to  stem  the 
tumultuous  torrent  of  pursued  and  pursuers.  Opdyke's  voice  was  instantly 
heard  ringing  out  clearly  above  the  tumult  in  an  order  for  an  advance. 
That  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Swiftly,  steadily,  and  irresistibly,  his 
men  charged  the  exultant  columns  and  drove  them  back  with  fearful  slaugh- 
ter,    Conrad  was  close  by  to  give  assistance.   The  works  and  the  gnus  wen 
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recovered,  and  three  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  battle-flags  were  captured. 
Tlie  Union  line  was  restored,  and  was  not  again  broken.'  Again  and  again, 
Hood  hurled  his  men  against  it,  but  it  did  not  even  bend.  The  struggle 
continued  until  long  after  dark,  the  Confederates  working  their  way  around 
to  the  National  right,  where  Stanley's  first  division  (Kimbairs)  gallantlj 
repulsed  them.  It  was  almost  midnight  before  the  last  shot  was  fired,  and 
the  Confederates,  sorely  disappointed  and  chagrined,  gave  up  the  contest 
The  advantage  was  with  Schofield.  Hood  was  checked,  and  had  lost 
heavily.  lie  was  bereaved  of  thirteen  general  officers  and  over  six  thousand 
men.  Schofield  had  lost  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.*  Thooiag 
thought  it  not  prudent  for  him  to  risk  another  battle  in  the  morning,  and 
ordered  him  to  retreat  to  Nashville.  A  little  after  midnight  he  left  Frank- 
lin,  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  sharply  followed  by  Forrest  after  day- 
break, the  troops,  with  all  their  trains  were  safely  within  the  lines  at  Nash- 
ville by  noon  on  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  result  of  the  contest,  known 
as  The  Battle  op  Franklin,  was  quite  as  disastrous  to  Hood  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  as  in  the  loss  of  men.  They  were  discour- 
aged, an<l  began  to  reflect  again  upon  Hood's  reckless  waste  of  life  at  At- 
lanta, and  the  probabilities  of  defeat  in  all  the  future. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-field  of  Franklin  early  in  May,  1866.  He 
went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  at  evening,  with  General  Jamei 
Brownlow,  then  adjutant-general  of  Tennessee,  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  that  battle  while  lij'htinG:  for  the  Union.  He  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  II.  B.  Cliffe  (SchofieUVs  head-quarters),  where  he  was  skillfully  treated 
and  tenderly  nursed,  until  his  recovery ;  soon  after  which  he  married  the 
beautiful  young  daughter  of  his  surgeon,  who  had  been  his  attentive  com- 
panion during  his  tedious  weeks  of  suffering  and  convalescence.  On  the 
following  morning  I  rode  over  the  battle-field  on  horseback,  with  Captain 
James  R.  Cliffe,  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  Tlie  battle  was  fooght 
chiefly  on  the  farm  of  General  Carter,  who  was  wounded  in  sight  of  his  own 
house,  seen  toward  the  left  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  After  making 
that  sketch,  taken  from  the  National  line  of  breastworks,  at  the  point  where 
the  Confederates  broke  through,*  we  jode  back  to  the  village,  crossed  the 
Harpeth  over  a  long  bridge,  and  visited  Fort  Granger  and  the  place  near  it 
where  young  Williams  and  Peter,  the  spies,  were  hung.*  We  then  returaed 
to  the  village,  where  I  dined  with  the  family  of  Dr.  Cliffe,  who  was  absent 

1  In  An  official  commanlcAtioa,  rccommentling  Opdjke  for  promotion.  General  Thomas  said  he  **(l!iplifii 
the  rerj  highest  qualities  as  a  commander.  It  is  not  saying  too  mnch,^*  he  continued,  ^  to  deelaiv  that  butfer 
the  skillful  dispositions  made  by  Qoneral  Opdyke  (all  of  which  was  done  entirelj  on  hit  own  jmlgioratX  ^ 
promptness  and  rt'odiness  with  which  he  brought  his  command  into  action  at  the  critical  and  dedsiTe  moa«i*i 
and  the  signal  ]>er8onal  gallantry  he  displayed  in  a  counter  assault  on  the  enemy,  when  be  had  Irokei  <V 
lines,  disosttr  instead  of  victr>ry  would  have  fallen  on  us  at  Franklin.^ 

s  The  Nationals  lost  1S9  killed,  1,083  wounded,  and  1,104  missing,  making  a  total  of  t«826.  Qem^ral  9na!kj 
had  a  h<>r«e  shot  under  him,  and  was  sererely  wounded.  General  Bradly  was  also  woanded,  bat  less  senfrtj. 
Hood  reported  his  entire  loss,  in  round  numbers,  at  4,500.  General  Thomas  oflirially  reported  it  at  1,91 
killed,  8,S0()  wounded,  and  702  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  6,253,  Hood  lost  the  following  g«>nera)  i4Beert: 
Cleburne,  Williams,  Adam^  Gist,  Strahl,  and  Granberry,  killed ;  Brown,  Carter,  Manlganlt,  Qnarles,  C«kf^ 
ell,  and  Scott  wounded,  and  Gordon  captured.  Cleburne  was  called  "*  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  Wsst,"  tf' 
his  loss  was  severely  folt. 

'  The  building  with  maehinery,  seen  in  tho  foreeronnd  of  the  pictnre,  wa»  n  eotton^presa.  from  the  tnaot 
of  which  we  took  several  bullets.  It  sto*)d  ujton  the  site  of  the  severe  straggle  between  the  ConfidcntMiB' 
Opdyke*8  brigade.    Between  it  and  the  house  lo  the  distance,  the  fight  was  hottest 

*  See  page  120. 
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His  accomplished  wife  was  a  most  active  patriot  during  the  war.    Dr.  Cliffe'a 
woB  almost  the  only  Union  family  in  Franklin.     He  was  compelled  to  flee 


"«;.&. 


for  his  life,  at  one  time,  but  his  patriotic  wife  remained  and  served  the  coun- 
try and  its  cause  nobly,  in  various  ways.  Slic  kept  up  a  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  Union  commanders  at  Nashville,  often  going  thither  in  per- 
son with  important  information.  On  such  occasions  she  rode  an  old  blind 
mare,  and  traveled  along  unfrequented  ways.  She  was  several  times  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  "enemy  to  the  Confederacy,"  but  proof  was  always 
wanting.  She  was  once  in  Forrest's  custody ;  and  at  one  time  she  was  con- 
fined a  week  at  Bragg's  head-quarters  in  Murfreesboro',  where  she  was  pa- 
roled to  report  when  called  for,  to  be  sent  to  Atlanta.  Rosccrana  sent  Bragg 
in  that  direction  so  suddenly  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Cliffe. 
Under  every  circumstance  of  peril,  disdain  and  weariness,  that  noble  woman 
atood  firm  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  to  Christian  duty ;  and 
by  her  manifold  public  services,  and  labors  and'  sacrifices  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sick,  and  wounded,  and  dying  Union  soldiers,  she  won  an  unfading  chap- 
let  of  honor  and  gratitude  from  her  countrymen,  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
noticed by  the  chronicler.  That  Christian  matron,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Cliffe,  belongs 
to  the  glorious  army  of  patriotic  women  who  gave  their  services  to  their 
imperiled  country,  and  should  never  be  forgotten. 

When  General  Schofield  reached  Nashville,*  General  A.  J.  '?J^^ 
Smith  had  arrived,  with  his  two  divisions,  from  Missouri,  and  by 
noon  that  day,  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  were  put  in  battle  array  in  an  irreg- 
ular semicircular  line  upon  the  hills  around  the  city,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  (detachment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee)  were  on  tho  right,  resting  on  the  river;  the  Fourth 
Corps — commanded  by  General  T.  J.  Wood,  in  the  absence  of  the  wounded 
Stanley — in  the  center;  and  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  under  General  J.  M, 
Schofield,  on  the  left,  also  resting  on  the  Cumberland.  General  Stecdman 
had  been  called  up  from  Chattanooga,  with  detachments  of  Sherman's  army, 
and  a  brigade  of  negro  troops  under  Colonel  Thompson,  in  all  five  thousand 
men ;  an<l  these  were  posted  on  the  left  of  Schofield,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  cavalry  under  Wilson,  which  was  stationed  at  Edgefield,  on  the  north 
ude  of  the  Cumberland.     To  these  were  added  the  troops  composing  tha 
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garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men,  under  Major  Anderson,  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, and  having  one  mortar  and  twenty-three  guns  en  barbette. 

At  about  this  time  Sherman  and  Howard  reached  Cheves's  rice-mill,  used 
.  as  a  signal  station,  where,  for  two  days  the  officer  in  charge  had  l)een  look- 
uvj:  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  Ossabaw  Sound,  for  a  Gov  eminent  steamer. 
Hazeii  and  Fort  McAllister  were  then  exchanging  shots,  the  former  with  the 
hope  of  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  the  fleet.  With  their  glasses  the 
two  commanders  could  see  Hazen's  skirmishers  approach  the  f(?rt,  and  very 
soon  that  leader  signaled  that  he  had  invested  it.  Then  Sherman  siinialed 
back  tliat  it  was  important  to  capture  it  at  once.  Meanwhile  the  smoke-stack 
of  a  steamer  had  been  seen  in  the  dim  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee. 
The  vessel  soon  appeared,  and  signaled  that  slie  Iiad  been  sent  by  General  Fos- 
ter and  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  communicate  with  the  National  army,  but  was 
in  doubt  whether  Fort  McAllister  was  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  foe.* 

That  doubt  was  soon  removed.  Ilazen  had  signaled  back  to  Shcnnan, 
"  I  am  ready  and  will  assault  at  once."  lie  did  so.  It  was  toward  evening 
of  a  beautiful  day.  His  bugles  sounded  a  charge,  and  over  abatis  and  every 
other  obstruction  liis  troops  swept  impetuously,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  shot,  up  to  the  parapets  and  over  them,*  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  and  after  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle  won  a  victory.  Before 
sunset  Fort  McAllister,  its  garrison  and  armament,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nationals,  the  Union  flag  was  ))lanted  upon  it,  and  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  sea.  The  triumpii  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  ninety  patriots  killed  and 
wounded.     The  Confederates  lost  nearly  fifty  men. 

Sherman  saw  the  entire  conflict  from  the  rice-mill ;  and  when  the  smoke 
floated  away,  and  the  National  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  redoubt,  and 
the  shouts  and  /eu  dejoie  of  the  victors  were  heard,  he  entered  a  boat,  and 
with  Howard,  was  rowed  quickly  down  to  Fort  McAllister,  unmindful  of  the 
danger  of  torpedo  explosions  in  the  river.  He  tarried  there  a  moment  to 
offer  congratulations  to  liazen,  and  then  pushed  on  to  meet  the  tug,  iwm 
which  he  had  received  a  message  by  signal.  She  was  the  Dandelion ^  whose 
commander.  Captain  Williamson,  told  Howard  that  his  scout.  Captain  Dun- 
can, had  passed  the  fort  and  (communicated  with  Foster  and  Dahlgrcn, 
whom  he  then  hourly  expected  in  Ossabaw  Sound. 

The   capture  of  Fort  McAllister  was  a  brilliant  ending  of  the   Great 


*  General  Foslor  was  in  command  of  the  coast  island-^  of  South  Carolina  trhen  Sherman  irancnfagtd  iihU 
Ckor^ia  camitniirn.  and  he  was  din'ctod  to  mako  a  demonstmtlon  in  his  favur,  when,  &&  tt  was  «xp«eted.  W 
would  approach  P<>cotalii;o,  on  the  (-harli'Aton  and  Savannah  railway,  botwoijn  the  two  ciUea,  at  the  close  of 
Kovofnhor.  Up  could  spare  only  .\0(>0  men  from  h\*  various  garrison:*,  for  this  purpose,  ami  at  the  hnd  of  tlifiv 
he  ascended  the  Hroad  River  on  steamers,  and  landed  at  Boyd's  Necic  on  the 80th  of  Novemher.  Frumtkat 
point  he  sent  Oeneral  J.  I*.  Hatch  to  seize  the  railway  near  Qrahamsvillc.  Having  mlsse*!  his  way,  Hatch  di4 
not  reach  his  destination  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  met  by  a  strong  Confederate  force  intrenched  on  A 
hill  covering  Orahamsvtile  and  the  n)ad.  This  i>osition  he  assailed,  when  an  obsUnate  fight  cnaned.  whlriirt- 
sulted  in  liis  defeat,  and  n^treat  at  evening,  with  a  loss  of  746  men.    Foster  then  sent  General  E.  E.  Potter,  witk 

two  brigades,  across  the  Coosawhatchie,  to  Devaux  Neck,  when  he  advanced  and  selzeil  apMitfon* 

*  Dee.  G,        within  cannon  ninge  of  the  railway,  which  he  fortified  and  firmly  held  until  tho  remainder  «f 

ISW.  Fosters  column  came  up  to  his  help.    It  was  here  that  the  eommandinsr  general  first  heard,  m 

the  12th  of  December,  of  Sherman  K'injj  before  Savannah,  when  he  ha$tcne«1  to  me."l  blm.  »* 

recorded  in  the  text     By  direction  of  Sherman,  he  held  on  to  the  position  near  the  Charletton  and  Savannsk 

railway,  and  after  HardiH3  fled  to  Charleston  he  took  possession  of  and  oconpled  the  Confrdnrate  works  aftnie^^ 

taligo.  and  at  the  railway  crossings  of  the  Tulliflnny  and  C-oosawhatchie  rivers. 

s  A  novel  way  for  scaling  the  parapets  was  exhibited  in  this  assault  The  firont  line  of  soldier* nuhetl  ft** 
ward  and  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  their  shoulders  formed  a  bridge  fur  those  who  foUowtd. 
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Marcli  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  sea,  anj  crowned  General  Ilazen  with 
an  vinfuding  chaplet  of  honor.  It  opened  to  Sherman's  army  a  new  base  of 
BUpplics;  and  it  was  a  ciiiof  cause  of  the  speedy  fall  of  Savainiah,  for  the 
soldiers  in  lliat  city,  amazed  by  the  seeming  rashness  ami  yet  perfeet  snccess 
'  of  the  assault,  fell  that  it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  attomjit  to  de- 
fend it  against  such  assailants.  The 
citizens  shared  in  this  feeling,  and 
many  of  them,  accompanied  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city, 
waited  upon  General  Hardee,  at  his 
head-quarters  in  Oglethorpe  Barracks, 
and  insisted  upon  his  surrender  of  the 

After  putting    into  Captain  Wil- 
liamson's liands  communications    for 
Poster,   Dalilgren,   and  the  War  De- 
partment, Sherman  returneil  to  Fort 
McAllister,  and  lodged  that  night ;  and 
early  the  next  morning'  he 
met  General    Foster,  who 
had  come  up  the  Ogeechee 
in  the  steamer  Nemaha,  diir 
Ossabaw  Sound,  where,  at  n 
gren,  c 


;  the  n 
I,  they  had  £ 


He  accompanied  that  officer  to 
interview  with  Admiral  Dahl- 
n  board  the  JIarveat  Moon.     Sherman  made  arrangement.s  for  Foster 
e  heavy  siege-guns  from  Hilton  Head,  wherewith  to  bombai-d  - 
Savannah,  and  with  Dahlgren,  for  engaging  the  forts  below  the 
city  during  the  assault.     On  the  following  day' he  returned  to     'i*'"-'^ 
his  lines. 

Several  30-pounder  Parrott  guns  reached  Sherman  on  the  ITtli,  when  he 
summoned  Hanlee  to  surrender.  He  refused.  Three  days  afterwai'd,  Sher- 
man left  for  Hilton  Head,  to  make  arrangements  with  Foster  for  preventing 
a  retreat  of  Hardee  toward  Charleston,  if  he  should  attempt  it,  leaving  Slo- 
cum  to  get  the  siege-guns  into  proper  position.  Unfavorable  winds  and 
tides  detained  him,  and  on  tho  2l3t,  while  in  one  of  the  inland  passages  with 
which  that  coast  abounds,  ho  was  met  by  Captain  Dayton  in  a  tug,  bear- 
ing tho  news  that  during  the  previous  dark  and  windy  night,'  Hardee 
had  fled  from  Savannah  with  fifleen  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
river  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  was  in  full  march  on  Charleston  ; 
also,  that  the  National  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  advancing  into  Savannah  without  opposition.  The  story  was  true. 
Hardee's  movement  had  been  unsuspected  by  the  National  pickets.  Under 
oover  of  a  heavy  cannonade  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  20th,  he  had 
destroyed  two  iron-clads,  several  smaller  vessels,  the  navy  yanl,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammniiition,  ordnance  stores,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.     Then    , 
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he  fled  ill  BHch  Imstc  that  he  <11d  not  spike  his  gunn,  nor  destroy  a  TUt 
ftmoimt  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  Confederacy,  stored  in  the  city.  He  wa* 
beyond  ]>ursuit  wiien  his  lliglit  was  disco^'ered.  Our  troops  iniinediat«lT 
took  ])(>iJS0SKion,  the  Twititietli  Corps  marching  first  into  the  city,  and  od 
_  ^  the  morning  of  the  22d,* 

General  Sherman,  who  bid 
hastened  hack,  rode  into  the  town,  lod 
made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  res- 
I  dcnce  of  Cliarles  Green,  on  Manm 
Street,  opposite  St.  Joini's  Church.'  On 
the  2Gth  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  President 
Lincoln,  saying ;  "  I  beg  to  present  to 
you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of 
Savannah,  with  one  liundr^  and  fifty 
lieavy  guns  ami  plenty  of  aniniunilioD. 
and  aliio  about  twenty-five  thousand 
hales  of  cotton."  The  President  re- 
plied, thanking  Sherman  for  his  gift, 
and  giving  to  him  all  the  honor.  The 
Government,  he  eaid,  was  "  anxious,  if  not  fearful,"  when  hv  was  aliout  W 
leave  Atlanta  for  the  coast.  "I  believe  none  of  us,"  said  ilr.  Lincoln, 
"  went  further  than  lo  acquiesce." 

So  oTulcd  in  perfect  snccess,  and  vast  advantage  to  tho  National  cause, 
Sherman's  aiitninn  campaign  in  Georgia — his  marvelous  march  to  the  m. 
In  that  niarcli,  of  two  hundred  and  fit\y-fivc  miles  in  the  spat^u  of  six  weekl, 
during  which  he  made  a  substantial  conquest  of  Georgia,  ho  lost  only  fivt 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  men.'  His  entire  army,  of  over  sixty-five  thousand 
men  and  ten  thousand  horses,  had  lived  generously  off  the  countrv,  having 
appropriated  to  their  use  thirteen  thousand' beeves,  one  hundred  and  siitj 
thousand  bushels  of  cor[),  more  than  five  thousand  tons  of  fodder,  beKidnt 
large  number  of  slieep,  swine,  fowls,  potatoes  and  rice.  He  forced  into  the 
service  five  thousand  liorses  and  four  thousand  imiles.  He  captured  thirteen 
liundri'd  and  twenty-eiglit  prisoners,  and  one  liundrcd  and  sixty-seven  guns; 
burned  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  cnjitured  and  secured  to  tb« 
Government  twenty-five  thousand  bales.  Full  ten  thousand  negroes  f<»lluir«d 
the  flag  to  Siivannah,  and  many  thousand  others,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  lieen  driven  hack  at  the  (crossings  of  rivers,  and  denied  the  pnt'i- 
lege,  'riie  pathway  of  Sbennan's  march  averaged  about  forty  mile*  in 
widtti,  and  by  his  admirable  strategy  in  bewildering  his  foe,  lie  made  that 
marcli  with  ca»e  and  with  uhundant  success.* 

Let  us  leave  the  victorious  amiy  in  repose  at  Savannah,  while  wc  con- 
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aider  the  fortunes  of  the  strong  and  co-operating  force  assigned  to  General 
Thomas  for  the  defense  of  Tennessee  against  Hood.  Before  doing  so,  let  us 
take  a  brief  glance  at  some  operations  by  National  troops,  sent  out  from  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  forces  west  of  Georgia 
against  Sherman  during  his  march  to  the  sea. 

One  of  these  expeditions,  composed  of  mounted  men,  was  led  by  General 
Dana,  who  went  out*  from  Vicksburg,  fought  and  vanquished 
Confederates  on  the   Big  Black  River,  and  destroyed   several    *  ^i^^ 
miles  of  the  railwav  connectins:  Xew  Orleans  with  Tennessee,  with 
its  bridges  and  rolling  stock,  much  cotton  and  valuable  stores.     Another 
cavalry  expedition,  led  by  General   Davidson,  was  sent  out  from   Baton 
Rouije,  and  struck  the  same  railwav  at  Tansripaha,*  lavinjj  waste 
its  track  and  other  ])r()perty.     Then  Davidson  pushed  on  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  Mobile,  almost  to  the  Pascagoula  River,  causing 
much  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  city. 

Still  another  expedition,  and  more  important  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
went  out  from  the  Mississippi  three  weeks  later.*     It  was  sent 
from  Memphis,  and  was  led  by  General  Grierson.     His  force  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  hundred  well-mounted  men,  and  their  destination  was 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway.      Taking  a  nearly  straight  course  through 
Northern  Mississippi,  they  struck  that  road  at    Tupelo,  and  destroyed  it 
to  Okolona.      On  the  way.  Colonel  Karge  surprised**  and  dis-  ^ 
persed,  at  Verona,  a  guard  over  ordnance  and  supplies  destined 
for  Hood's  army.     These  were  a-loading  in  two  hundred  wagons,  which  For- 
rest took  from  Sturgis  in  June.*      Thirty-two  cars,  eight  warehouses  filled 
with  supplies,  and  the  wagons,  were  destroyed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Okolona,  Griei'son  discovered  that  the  Confederates 
were  in  considerable  force  and  well  intrenched  at  Egypt  Station,  a  few  miles 
below;  and  intercepted  dispatclies  from  General  Dick  Taylor,  at  Mobile, 
informed  him  that  re-enforcements  were  to  be  given  to  the  garrison  immedi- 
ately. He  resolved  to  attack  before  they  should  arrive.  He  did  so  at  day- 
break the  next  morning,*  and  while  the  struggle  was  going  on, 
two  trams  of  cars  came  up  with  fresh  troops.  Grierson  quickly 
repulsed  these,  and  routed  the  body  he  at  first  assailed,  numbering  about 
sixteen  hundred  men.  Grierson  captured  a  train,  and  made  about  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Among  the  Confederates  killed  in  this  engagement  was 
General  Gholson,  of  Mississippi. 

Grierson  now  moved  southwestward,  distracting  his  foe  by  feints.  He 
finally  struck  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  at  Winona  Station,  and  tore  up 
the  track  several  miles  each  way,  while  the  Fourth  Iowa  destroyed  cloth  and 
shoe  factories  at  Bankston.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Wood,  at  Benton,  by  Colonel  Osband,  and  the  speedy 
march  of  the  expedition  to  Vicksburg,  with  its  trophies  of  five  hundred 
prisoners,  eight  hundred  beeves,  an<i  a  thousand  liberated  slaves.  It  had 
been  a  destructive  and  alarmini'  raid,*  and  eifectuallv  hold  back  Confedenite 
troops  from  Sherman,  in  Georgia. 

»  Se«*  page  247. 

•  Durinz  the  raid,  Ori«T8<»n'8  men  destroyed  95  railway  cars.  800  waarons.  30  full  warch<>ase».  and  liberated, 
by  takin?  them  prisonorA,  KH)  Union  tfoMiurs  who  had  been  furnishing  in  Cunfederato  prisun»,  and  had  Joined 
the  army  with  a  hupe  of  thus  effecting  their  escape. 
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AVilson  instantly  remounted  the  divisions  of  Knipe  and  Hatch,  and  sent 
them  toward  Franklin,  down  the  Granny  White  pike,  with  the  hope  that 
they  might  reach  that  place  ahead  of  the  fugitives.  A  mile  on  their  way, 
they  came  to  a  barricade  across  the  road,  and  behind  it  were  Chalmer^i 
cavalry.  The  position  was  immediately  charged  and  carried  by  Colonel 
Spaulding  and  his  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  who  scattered  the  Confederates 
and  took  some  prisoners,  among  whom  was  General  El  W.  Rucker.  Thii 
detention  allowed  the  fugitives  to  escape.  It  was  too  late  for  the  pursaers 
to  reach  Franklin  that  night :  they  lay  down  upon  the  field  of  their  victorr, 
and  slept  on  their  arms. 

The  chase  was  renewed  the  next  morning.*     Knipe  overtook 

•  Dec  17,     ^^^  rear-sruard  of  the  Confederates  at  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  four 

1S64.  .  . 

miles  north  of  Franklin,  and  captured  four  hundred  and  thirtooi 
of  them.  Meanwhile,  Wilson  had  pushed  on  toward  Franklin,  and  there  he 
found  Hood  confronting  him  at  the  passage  of  the  Harpeth.  Johnson  had 
gone  rapidly  down  the  Hillsboro'  pike,  and  now  coming  suddenly  upon  Hood's 
rear,  caused  him  to  resume  his  flight  in  great  haste,  leaving  behind  him  ia 
Franklin  eighteen  hundred  of  his  own  wounded,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
maimed  Nationals,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners.  Four  miles  sooth  of 
Franklin  his  rear-guard  made  another  stand,  when  Wilson's  body-guard 
(Fourth  Regular  Cavalry)  dashed  through  its  center,  while  Knipe  and 
Hatch  pressed  its  flanks.  It  was  scattered  in  confusion  and  lost  more  guoi 
Nicfht  came  on,  and  the  Confederates  escaped. 

The  pursuit  continued  several  days,  while  rain  fell  copiously.  Tht 
country  was  flooded,  and  the  streams  were  filled  to  the  brim.  The  fugitiT« 
destroyed  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  rendered  a  successful  pursuit  im- 
possible, for  Thomas's  pontoons  were  with  Sherman.  Tlien  the  weather  be- 
came bitter  cold,  and  the  frozen,  cut-up  roads  were  almost  impassable.  R- 
nally,  at  Columbia,  Forrest,  who  was  away  on  a  raid  when  Thomas  sallied 
out  upon  Hood,  joijied  the  latter,  and,  with  his  cavalry  and  four  thousand 
infantry  as  a  rear-guard,  covered  the  broken  Confederate  army  most  effect- 
ually.    This  guard  struck  back  occasionally,  but  the  pursuit  was  continued 

to  Lexington,  in  Alabama,  where,  on  the  28th,*  it  was  susi)ended, 

when  it  was  known  that  Hood  had  escaped  across  the  Tennessee 
at  Bainbridge,  evading  the  gun-boats  which  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  had  sent  up 
the  river,  at  Thomas's  request,  to  intercept  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Thomas  had  sent  *  Steedman  with  his  forces 

across  from  Franklin  to  Murfreesboro',  with  directions  to  proceed 
around  by  railway  to  Decatur,  in  Alabama,  and  thus  to  threaten  Hood's 
railroad  communications  west  of  Florence.    He  was  instructed  to  send  haA 

>  While  Hood  was  investing  Nashville,  he  sent  a  cavalry  force,  under  Oencral  Lvoa,  Into  KeBtockr.!* 
operate  on  the  Louisville  railroad.  General  Thomas  detached  General  McCook^s  cavalry  divtaion,  and  srot  ilta 
pursuit  of  Lyon.  McCook  attacked  and  routed  a  part  of  Lyon's  forces  at  Hopkins ville,  wh«n  the  Uttered* 
menced  a  hasty  retreat  Colonel  Lagrange's  brigade  came  up  with  the  Aigltive  near  Greenborg,  and  attsctol 
and  routed  him,  when  Lyon  succeeded,  making  a  circuit  by  the  way  of  Bllzabethtowa  and  Olatfow,  ia  cra» 
ing  the  Cumberland  Kiver  ut  Burkcsville,  from  whence  he  moved  by  way  of  McMtnnviUe  and  WiBeb«ttr« 
Tennessee,  to  Larkinsville,  Alubamx  On  the  IQth  of  January  he  attacked  a  little  gmrrlBon  at  8cott5b<«»\  m' 
was  repulse<l.  hut  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  with  a  remnant  of  his  oomoiaiHl,  only  ahMtSN 
In  number.  He  w  .s  sttll  pursued,  and  at  a  place  known  as  Red  Hill,  he  was  surprised  by  Colonel  PsInMr.  9ai 
half  his  men  were  made  prisoners,  on  the  14th  of  January.  After  sanrendarlog,  he  eaeaped,  by  aeklaf  a  ptaH^ 
shooting  a  sentinel,  and  disappearing  in  the  gloom  of  night 
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the  garrisons  which  General  Granger  had  called  to  Stevenson,'  to  their  for- 
mer posts.  He  was  joined  by  Granger  at  the  latter  place,  and  they  re- 
occupied  Decatur  on  the  2'7th,  but  too  late  to  impede  Hood's  flight,  for  he 
had  already  crossed  the  Tennessee.  But  a  cavalry  force  of  six  hundred 
men,  under  Colonel  W.  J.  Palmer,  was  sent  from  Decatur  in  pursuit  of 
Hood's  train.  Pressing  back  Roddy's  cavalry  near  Leighton,  Alabama, 
Palmer  moved  toward  Columbus,  Mississippi,  and  captured  and  destroyed 
Hood's  pontoon  train,  ten  miles  from  Russellville.  Another  force  being  re- 
ported in  pursuit,  under  cover  of  darkness  Palmer  pushed  for  Moulton. 
Meetino^  the  Confederates  near  Thorn  Hill,  he  attacked  and  de- 

1865 

feated  them,  and  arrived  safely  at  Decatur  on  the  6th  of  January. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  General  Thomas  announced  to  the  army  the 
termination  of  the  campaign,'  and  gave  orders  for  the  proper  distribution  of 
his  troops  in  winter  cantonments  at  Eastport,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  at 
Athens  and  Huntsville,  in  Alabama,  and  at  Dalton,  in  Georgia.     But  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  the  War  Department  had  decided  that  there  should  be  no  rest 
until  the  Rebellion  should  be  crushed.     Sherman  had  reached  the  sea,'  and 
was  prepared  for  a  march  northward  through  the  Carolinas  into  Virginia, 
and  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond  was  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Accordingly,  orders  were  issued  *  for  Thomas  to  send  Wood  with 
the  Fourth  Corps  to  Huntsville,  and  to  concentrate  the  troops  of   '  ^^hl^' 
Smith,  Schofield  and  Wilson,  at  Eastport,  to  await  a  renewal  of 
the  winter  campaign  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama.     Hood's  array,  as  an  or- 
ganization, had  almost  disappeared,  when,  on   the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary,* he  was  "  relieved,"  as  he  said,  "  at  his  own  request,"  at 
Tupelo,  in  Mississippi 

It  was  during  the  active  campaign  in  Middle  Tennessee,  just  considered, 
that  the  stirrinix  events  in  which  Generals  Gillem  and  Breckinridge  were 
chief  actors,  occurred,  as  recorded  on  page  287.     General  Stoneman  then 
took  command  in  that  region,  and  concentrated  the  forces  of  Gillem  and 
Burbridge  at  Bean's  Station.     Thence  he  moved  toward  Bristol,'' 
when  his  advance  struck  a  force  under  Basil  Duke,  one  of  Mor-     '  ^t^^^ 
gan's  officers,  opposite  Kingsport,  dispersed  them,  captured  their 
train,  and  took  eighty-four  of  them  prisoners.      Burbridge  pushed  on  to 
Bristol  and  Abingdon,  capturing  both  places,  with  nearly  three  hundred 
prisoners,  and  destroying  five  loaded  railway  trains,  and  large  quantities  of 
Btores  and  munitions  of  war.     At  Abingdon,  Gillem  joined  Bur- 
bridge,', when  Stoneman  menaced  the  important  salt-works  at 
Saltville,  in  that  vicinity. 

By  this  rapid  advance  into  Virginia,  Vaughan,  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federate frontier  cavalry,  had  been  flanked,  but  he  moved  on  a  parallel  line 
to  Marion,  where  Gillem  fell  upon  and  routed  him/  and  chased 
him  thirty  miles  into  Wytheville.     That  place  Gillem  captured 

*  Soe  page  419. 

*  Thomas  estimated  hts  entire  loss  daring  the  campaign^  in  all  the  operations  under  bis  command,  from  the 
7th  of  September,  1S64,  to  the  20th  of  January,  1865,  at  about  10,000  men,  or  less  than  one-half  the  loss  of  his 
adversary.  Durinfir  that  time  he  had  captured  11.857  men,  offlcers  and  privates,  besides  1,33*2  who  hod  been  ex- 
changed, making  a  total  of  about  18,000.  He  had  administered  the  oath  of  amnesty  and  submission  to  8,907 
deserters  ft-om  the  Confederate  senrloe,  and  had  captored  72  serviceable  guns  and  8,072  smalUarms. 

>  See  page  414. 
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only  one  day;  and  on  the  29th  he  threw  his  army  forward  to  the 
Macon  road.  Sehofield  moved  cautiously,  because  he  was  nearest  Ailanti, 
and  reached  the  road  at  Rough  and  Ready  Station,  ten  miles  from  that  city. 
Thomas  struck  it  at  Couch's,  and  Howard,  crossing  the  Flint  River  half  a 
mile  from  Jonesboro',  approached  it  at  that  point.  He  encountered  strong 
and  entirely  unexpected  opposition,  while  Sehofield  felt  none.  The  reason 
was  that  Hood,  on  account  of  Kilpatrick's  raid,  had  divided  his  army,  and 
sent  one  half  of  it  to  Jonesboro',  under  Hardee,  and  with  the  remainder  he 
held  the  defenses  of  Atlanta,  and  was  too  weak  to  attempt  to  strike  Seho- 
field under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Slocum. 

Howard  fought  gallantly  at  the  passage  of  the  Flint,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning*  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  very  fbrmida- 
*  ^ism!^'    ^^®  antagonist.     Placing  his  army  in  battle  order,  with  the  Fif- 
teenth (Blair's)  Corps  in  the  center,  and  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth on  its  fianks,  while  the  men,  as  usual,  cast  up  rude  breastworicB  in 
front,  he  awaited  an  expected  attack.     It  came  very  soon,  for  Hardee,  hop- 
ing to  crush  Howard  before  he  could  receive  re-enforcements,  threw  upon 
him,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  weight  of  his  own  and  Lee's  colaran.    He 
failed  to  effect  his  purpose.     The  Nationals  thus  attacked  were  veterans, 
and  had  faced  equal  danger  on  many  a  field.     For  two  hours  there  was  a 
desperate  strife  for  victory.     It  was  won  by  Howard.     Hardee  recoiled,  and 
in  his  haste  to  escape  destruction,  left  four  hundred  of  his  dead  on  the  field, 
and  three  hundred  of  his  badly  wounded  in  Jonesboro'.     Hardee's  entire 
loss  was  estimated  at  twenty-five  hundred  men.     Howard's  was  about  five 
hundred. 

At  the  time  of  this  encounter,  Sherman  was  at  Couch's,  where  Thomas 
was  destroying  the  railway.  The  noise  of  battle,  in  the  voices  of  great  gun*, 
caused  the  chief  to  order  both  Thomas  and  Sehofield  to  the  assistance  of 
Howard.  At  the  same  time  Kilpatrick  was  sent  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Flint  to  strike  the  railway  below  Jonesboro',  and  Garrard  was  left  at  Couch's 
to  scout  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta.  Davis's  corps,  of  Thomas's 
army,  very  soon  touched  the  left  of  Howard's  forces,  and  relievcjd  Blaif'i 
(Fifteenth)  corps,  which  was  disposed  so  as  to  connect  with  Kil- 

"^"*  Patrick's  horsemen.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,*  all  was  in 
readiness  for  an  advance,  when  Davis  charged,  and  almost  instantly  carrirf 
the  Confederate  line  of  works  covering  Jonesboro'  on  the  north,  and  captored 
General  Govan  and  a  greater  ])ortion  of  his  brigade,  and  a  four-gun  batterr. 
Stanley  and  Sehofield,  who  had  been  ordered  forward,  did  not  arrive  nntil 
it  was  too  late  to  make  another  charge  that  evening,  owing  to  the  pecnliar 
character  of  the  countrv.  In  the  morninsf  there  was  no  foe  on  their  front 
Hardee  had  fled,  and  so  ended  The  I>attle  of  Jonesboro'. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning'  sounds   like  the  low  W 

^^    '      lowing  of  distant  thunder  reached  the  ears  of  Sherman  from 

the  north.     He  was  a  little  puzzled.     Surely  Slocura  had  not  ventured  lo 

All  moved  Qnift»fnily  at  the  wonl  of  command,  tarning  over  long:  npaces,  like  sward  orland-fiirrowa.  Then  IunA- 
Irig  the  ties  luosi^  from  the  rails,  the  former  were  piled  up,  the  latter  laid  npon  them,  and  a  Are  kindled  lidrr, 
which,  hiirning  away,  soon  ounsed  the  mils  to  bend  so  bndly  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  In  this  way  hudt  mihi 
were  quickly  de8tn»yed,  at  various  places,  on  our  inan-li."  When  thorc  M'as  time,  the  heattnl  rails  ww*  l«* 
around  trees,  and  some  weru  twisted  into  what  thcruidcrs  called  ^  Jeff  Davls*B  neck-tlM,^  as  seen  on  psf^  ^ 
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after  his  viait  to  the  field  with  General  Thomas,  the  writer  went  to  and 
sketched  several  [daces  of  interest.  Among  thuse  was  Fort  Neglcy,'  and 
the  spacious  mansion  of  Mrs.  Ackling,  the  liead-quarlera  of  General  Wood,' 
from  whoHc  gallery  the  young  wife  of  that  gallant  officer  looked  out  and  saw 


the  dreadful  storm  of  war  in  which  her  husband  was  conspicuous,  when  the 
attack  was  made  upon  Hood's  salient  on  Montgomery  Hill.  It  was  just 
after  Bunset  when  that  sketch  was  made.  Then  we  rode  to  Montgomery 
Hill,  passing  up  a  lane  among  many  evidences  of  the  existence  there  of  a 
once  beautiful  estate,  then  in  utter  ruin ;  and  from  the  remains  of  Hood's 
strong  intrenchmeiUs,  north  of  the  Montgomery  mansion,  the  above  sketch 
of  its  ruins  was  made,  in  the  edge  of  the  evening.  They  were  partly 
inclosed  in  Hood's  breastworks,  and  one  of  liis  redoubts,  and  presented  a 
most  melancholy  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war.  The  high  grounds  seen  in 
the  distance,  toward  the  right  of  the  sketch,  are  portions  of  the  range  of 
the  Ilarpcth  hills,  to  which  Hood  was  driven  when  expelled  from  Montgom- 
ery Hill. 

"We  spent  a  few  days  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  and  around  Nashville, 
the  reci|>ients  of  the  kindest  courtesies,  and  then  went  soutliward  to  visit 
Murfreesboro',  and  the  extended  theater  of  conflict  between  there  and  Chat- 
tanooga and  Atlanta,  already  mentioned  in  other  pages  of  this  work. 

>  B»  pugs  MO,  rolBiss  IL  •S«paca«31 
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ET  us  now  turn  a  momont,  from  the  consideration  of  (Im 
^')    stnigglc  on  the  land,  to  that  of  some  events  of  the  war  on 
the  ocean,  canied  on  by  pirate  ships,  aud  also  some  im- 
[wrtniit  naval  events  near  Mobile. 

AVe  have  noticed  the  organization  of  a  so-called  "Nivy 
Dejwirtment "  by  the  Conspirators,  at  ]Uoiitgomery,  earij 
in  1861,  the  measures  taken  for  providing  a  nival  fura, 
and  the  commissioning  of  pirates  to  prey  upon  the  National  property  on  the 
ocean.'  Also  the  doings  of  some  of  these  cruisers  in  the  earlier  part  of  tie 
war,' and  the  aid  given  to  the  Conspirators  by  British  ship-buililers,«ilk 
the  tacit  consent  of  their  Government,  in  constructing  powerful  ses-goii^ 
pirate  ships  for  the  Cotifederatc  service.*  Tlie  latter,  as  we  have  oWrreJ, 
were  fitted  out  by  British  hands,  and  their  commanders  bore  commisuooi 
from  the  Confederate  "  Government "  so-called.' 

These  ships  were  provided  with  the  best  armament  knotm  to  the  Britiai 
marine— Armstrong,  \Vhitworth,  Blakely,  and  other  rifled  cannon  of  heaTiot 
weight — which  were  also  lib- 
erally furnished  to  the  Con- 
federates  for  land  eerrio, 
from  British  arsenals  by  llit 
swift  block  ad  e-runnen.  Bj 
of  the  same  naticii^ 
every  other  material  for  de- 
structive use  by  the  pinU 
ships,  was  supplied,  even  U 
the  most  approved  fire-balls  for  burning  merchant  vessels.     Tliese  oatr^ 
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against  a  people  with  whom  tho  British  Government  was  at  peace  and 
vntertaiiiiug  the  must  amicable  commercial  relations,  were  for  a  long  time, 
as  we  have  obson'cd,'  practically  countenanced  by  that  Gov- 
ernment, which  fiiiU'd  to  act  upon  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  the  American  minister  in  London. 

The  most  formiJabIc  of  these  piratical  vessels  fitted  out  in 
Great  Britain  and  afloat  in  1864,  were  tjie  Alabama  and  Flor- 
ida, already  noticed,  commanded  roS])ectivcly  by  Captains 
Semmes  and  Maffit.'  Tho  former  was  in  command  of  the  •Sunt' 
/ew,  whose  career  suddenly  ended  early  in  1862.'  The  latter, 
as  wc  have  observed,  went  out  from  Slobilo  in  the  Oi-eto,  after-  n^^.a.^i., 
ward  named  Florida,  to  play  the  pirate  by  plundering  on  the 
high  seas,  without  authority.  Four  other  vessels  were  added  by  British 
shipmasters  in  1804,  named,  resjwctively,  Georgia,  Talla/tussee,  Oliistee,  and 
Chiekamauga,  whoso  ravages  greatly  swelled  tho  sum  total  of  damages 
already  inflicted  ujion  American  commerce  by  Anglo-Confederate  marauders.' 
They  sailed  midcr  Biitish  colors  until  a  prize  was  secnrcd,  when  they  hoisted 
the  Confederate  flag.  They  were  everywhere  greeted  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm in  British  ports,  and  their  officers  were  lionoi-ed  with  receptions 
and  dinnei's  by  British  officials  and  British  subjects ;  and  wherever  these 
corsairs  appeared,  whether  in  "  proper  person  "  on  the  water,  or  in  discussions 
in  the  British  Parliament,  or  among  the  niling  classes  of  Great  Britain,  they 
were  ever  the  occasion  for  an  exhibition  of  the  j)ractical  iiollowness  of  that 
neutrality  procUimed  in  good  faith  by  the  Queen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Rebellion. 

The  Florida  hovered  most  of  the  time  off"  the  American  coast,  while  the 
A-labamu  was  seen  in  Kuropean  and  more  distant  waters.  The  fn^rmer  was 
closely  watcliod  by  Government  vessels,  especially  when  the  pirate  was 
cniising  among  the  West  India  Islands,'  bnt  she  matiaged  to  elude  them. 
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■  [.into  .h1|s  ullh  m  m»  iindfr  Llrotorant  C.  W.  B™l.  f<™wrly  nt  lh«  NaHunul  Navy.    Sho  wont  uj.  1 

;lii.-  rnaat 

•if  tho  riilt..il  HljitM.  eupturing  raliiahlc  prliea,  and  near  Oi|>c  Il.-nry  aho  MI1.-.I  Ilia  Urk  Titamy. 

lani  and 

flabln:  TO»^:l^  (h>n.  Iho  fmi  i.f  Tlr^-liita  lo  that  rf  Maine.    BwlRerulHr)  *m  wnl  aflcT  thu  T-c^ng. 

When 

fnO.rrnixl  of  thli.  lirti.i  lr«ni.f,'n>'a  hit  crow  and  urmamciit  lo  tho  prlie  icliMinor  Archir.  nnrt 

Arax«y<;i  the-  rdMny.    Tlii'n  ho  went  bnlillj'  ti>  the  rnlnuico  nf  Iho  harhor  of  Porllanrl.  Malni-,'       •Jim 

,0*4, 

ui<l  at  inlilnlfht  frnt  two  nrmca  boats  tu  telu  the  reicniie  cnller  CiuAtno.  1; Ini  Ihirr.    Ii  »ili          is 

(H. 

■mM  and  ounn«1  f..r  tho  |.ur|>i.ie.    Tho  CvAlag  and  ArOitr.  wlUi  tbs  pintei,  wen  aueii  uton  baek 
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She  would  sometimes  skim  swiftly  along  the  coast  of  the  T^nited  States. 
leaviriLT  a  track  of  desolation  in  her  course,  and  then  shoot  off  to  some  dis- 
tant  waters.*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  in  cominund  of  Captain 
]VIorris,  slie  Avent  down  the  r>razilian  coast,  destroyed  the  barque  MimtUimm^ 
off  the  port  of  l>ahi:i,  and  then  ran  into  that  harbor.  There  Morris  saw  with 
alarm  the  Tnited  States  Steamer  WachHsett^  Captain  Collins.  As  a  pR*<-au- 
tion,  he  anchored  the  Florida  in  the  midst  of  the  Brazilian  fleet,  and  under 
the  guns  of  tht»  most  powerful  fort  guarding  the  town.  The  American  Con- 
sul, T.  F.  Wilson,  protested  against  the  liospitality  thus  given  to  the  pirate 
by  the  I>razilian  authorities,  to  which  no  attention  M*as  pai<l. 

Captain  Collins  determined  that  the  Florida  should  never  put  to  sea 

airain.     lie  tried  to  draw  her  into  battle  outside  of  the  harbor,  but  did  not 

succeed ;  and  then,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Brazilians  in  their  oim 

waters,  lie  ran  down"  upon  the  Florida  with  a  full  head  of  steam, 

Oct  •,  ^vitii  t.he  intention  of  crushinc:  and  sinkin^j  her.  He  failed.  She 
was  damaged,  but  not  crij)j)led.  There  was  a  little  musket  iirinjr 
on  both  sides,  witliout  injury,  when  Collins  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Florida,  Her  commander  and  half  his  crew  were  ashore,  and  the  lieuteuant 
in  charge,  having  no  choice,  complied.  The  pirate  sliip  was  instantlr 
boarded,  and  hished  to  the  IVar/iusetf^  when  the  latter  put  to  sea  under  a 
full  head  of  steam,  towing  her  prize,  unmindful  of  a  challenge  by  the  Bra- 
zilian fleet,  and  unharmed  by  shots  from  the  Bahian  fort.  Captor  and 
])rize  soon  a})pcared  in  Hampton  Hoads;  and  not  long  afterward  l\ie  Fhndrt 
was  sunk  while  lyinu:  off  Newport-Xewce. 

The  capture  of  the  /'Vor/V^e  produced  much  excitement.  It  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  (Government  ot  the  United  States  by  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister at  Washington  in  the  form  of  a  protest,  with  the  assum]>tion  that  the 
rebels  were  lawful  belligerents,  an<l  that  the  Florida  was  one  of  their  vesJeU 
of  war.  The  Government  disavowed  the  act  of  Us  agents  in  the  port  of 
Bahia  as  a  violation  of  neutralitv  laws  and  the  riijfhts  of  Brazil,  and  Consal 
Wilson,  known  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  capture,  was  recalled,  and 
Caj)taiTi  Collins  was  suspended  an<l  ordered  before  a  court-martial.  At  the 
same  time,  the  assumption  of  the  Brazilian  Government  was  disallowed,  and 


Later  In  llii'  \\:\r  anntlnT  <lriHnjr  ftct  of  pirncy  was  rommiltod.  The  moirhAnt  steaiiier  l'%etntf»f*ite,iifitf 
bftworn  N«"\v  York  ami  Portlari<l.  wa"*  st'ircl  on  the  6lh  «)f  Di-conibtT,  by  sixu*en  of  her  iMksseutfi'ra.  wh«»pinwi 
lo  \>v.  pinitfs  in  «lisL'iiis.',  Thi-y  overpowtTfil  the  iininT^,  killiMl  anti  threw  <iv<'rb<Mnl  one  tif  the  vnciiH^tMl' 
took  j»o!«.s«'ssi<in  (»f  the*  v<«*s,.|,  Sh«>  wjis  ?ih»n  nfti-rwonl  svIzimI  fn  one  of  the  harbors  of  Nova  Sei»TU  *f  * 
yaiionul  :;iin-bo:tt,  nml  ttic  pimtes  wore  taken  to  Ilulifux  and  hnm1e<l  over  to  the  dvil  authorlliee,  (Wm  vb«0 
tlu'V  \vor<'  ^n:ll'•lu•«|  liv  a  svmpatliizin:;  tnoN. 

'  Matlit.  tin-  coiiifiian'I  r  of  tliu  Flvritltt,  was  rcf»rc'A<'nt«'«l  by  all  who  knew  him  a.i  a  man  hrkfnf  »1I  "•• 
pen»<"  of  honor.  Ilia  condiirt  in  the  capture  of  tlie  Jacxth  Brll.  a  merchant  ship  on  her  way  to  New  Yorikft«" 
(■hina.  sutllfiently  proves  thu  us.«*<'rtion.  Arnoni?  the  passK'Hjrera  was  Mrs.  11.  Dwight  WillianiA.  wife  uf  tt" 
A'lterican  Coinniissioner  <»t  ('iL«*iorns  at  Swarlow.  in  China,  She  ha«I  in  her  tmnk  many  vuhiable  prwetib fcr 
fiieniU  at  honu",  besiiles  a  Innre  amount  of  olothin:;  and  silver  phite.  She  (rave  MalTit  a  li«t  of  her  pffi^ 
etl'eclA.  and  b<><r?e<l  him  to  spare  them  for  her.  He  politely  told  her  he  e<iuld  not.  and  then  vent  lolbc^'C*^ 
/fe-//  She  <ibtained  pormi8^ion  lo  return  to  that  ship,  where  sh«t  found  Maflitand  his  felli»w-<»fficer»et>ga«<h> 
appropnatm'.'  her  pr<»prrty  to  their  own  use.  They  broke  ofR'n  pack.i;;es;  and  laocs,  letten^  |iht4«icnpft> '^ 
Iriends*.  whieh  they  conhl  not  use,  they  trampled  under  faot  on  the  deck,  in  her  preaence.  Mra.  WlUiani*** 
.*«»on  taken  t.aek  to  thr  FloruIti.-wXwn  the  Jacob  Btll  v-'ix'i  burned.  One  of  Maltit*B  school -fe J low^  •  n*^ 
wrii»T  aAs<'rt'».  n'members  the  following  line?,  written  by  another  about  twelve  yean  of  aye.  on  an  -eiWWtfc* 
•  l.ij  '   <it  ttie  ^e^^oo^  :  — 

•*  And  h«Te*«  J"linny  Maffil.  «*  ttrusl.l  -w  .i  cun  — 
I:  voii  ffiif  him  ih|iiare  ii|i.  Iir'll  iiirn  rouml  »r.-i  run! 
Thr  J»rrf  ht,if  in  MlirmI,  Mr.  il  llilevini;  Mihl  Im«, 
lD*t«iii  oi  stKMl  !i<  hr>liinhi[i,  borv  ufi  tb«  prii^" 
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tlic  hoBpitalitf  it  hail  nfibnlcd  to  t)ie  Florida  at  Bahia,  was  denounced  as  an 
"act  of  intervention  in  dcron;atton  of  the  lav  of  nalious,  and  unfriendly 
and  wrongful,  as  it  was  mauifoetly  iii- 
jnrioiis  to  llie  United  States." ' 

Ix)iig  before  the  florida  was 
seised,  tlie  career  of  tlie  Georgia  was 
endwl,'  and  the  Ahilnima'  liad  made 
her  last  cruise.  It  had  been  a  long 
and  pros)H!rous  one  in  the  South 
Athiiiuc  iunl  Indian  oceans,  during 
which  flie  had  captured  siKty-sevon 
vessels,  of  which  foity-fivo  were  ikv- 
stroytil.  She  i-eluriied  to  European 
waters  early  in  the  Bummer  of  1864, 
and  took  refnjre  in  the  French  liarbor 
of  Cherbourg,  At  that  time  the 
United  States  steamer  Kearmrye,* 
^  comma  1 1  (led    by    Captain    John    A,  ""'"  *'  ""^"^*- 

"Winslow,  was  lying  in  the  Dutch  jiort  of  Flushing.  The  American  consul  at 
Cherbourg  immediately  informed  Winslow,  by  telegraph,  of  the  presence  of 
the  Alabaui'i,  when  he  left  Flushing  and  proceeded,  with  the  JTearearffe,  to 
look  after  the  pirate  Kliip.  - 

The  Keareiirf/e  ftpi>eared  off  Cherbourg  on  the  14th  of  June,* 
and  on  the  following  day,  Semmes,  having  made  arrangements 
for  ait  needful  assistance,  sent  a  note  to  Winslow,  desiring  him  not  to  lea\'e, 
as  he  (the  [>irate)  tiitende^l  to  light  him.  Winslow  was  glad  to  oblige  the 
writer,  and  remained.  Semmes  then  niadc  ample  preparations.  He  de- 
posited valuable  projterty  on  the  shore  with  his  friends,' and  at  his  own 
chosen  time,  which  was  Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  he  went  out  of  the  harbor 
with  the  Alabama,  followed  by  the  yacht  Deerhauiuf,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Eugli.sh  gentry  named  Lambert.     It  was  a  sort  of  tender,  to  sea  that  the  pirate 
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chief,   if  worsted   in   the   fight,   should  not   fall   into   Captain .  Winslow's 
hands. 

Fearing  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  Winslow  steamed  to  sea  aboot 
seven  miles  from  the  breakwater  at  C^ierbourg^  followed  by  Seinme^ai  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile.  The  Alabama  was  accompanied  by  the  French  iron- 
clad  frigate  Couronne  to  a  point  beyond  the  territorial  waters,  and  then 
went  back.  Then  the  Kearsarge  rounded  to,  and  made  for  the  AlahatML 
When  witliin  twelve  hundred  yards  of  her,  the  latter  opened  fire.     The  Arttr 

sarge  received  two  or  thiw 
broadsides  without  returning  a 
shot,  when  she  suddenly  retort- 
ed with  telling  oflx»ct.*  Win*- 
low  attempted  to  close  and 
board  his  antagonist,  but  Sem- 
mes  fought  shy.  His  ship 
sheered  oft'  and  stcame<l  ahead, 
firing  rapidly  and  wildly,  while 
the  Kearsarge  delivered  horfire 
slowly  and  with  deliberate  aim. 
For  an  hour  thev  fouirht,  the 
steamers  moving  in  a  circle, and 
thus  each  kept  its  starboard 
side  from  which  it  was  firing, 
bearing  upon  the  starboaid 
side  of  the  other.  In  the  coai« 
of  the  conflict  thev  described 
seven  circles,  as  denottnl  in  the 
annexed  diagram,  and  vere 
drifted  by  the  tide  about  four  miles  from  the  place  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fii^ht,  before  it  was  ended. 

At  a  little  past  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  when  the  combat  had  conlinned 
an  hour,  the  Alabama  was  at  the  mercy  of  her  adversary.  She  had  received 
several  11-inch  shells,  one  of  whicli  disabled  a  gun  and  eighteen  men.  -An- 
other had  entered  her  coal-bunker,  and  by  the  effects  of  its  explosion  had  so 
blocked  up  the  enirine  room  as  to  compel  a  resort  to  sails;  and  her  side* 
were  shattered  and  pierced  with  holes.  The  Kearsarge  was  then  in  a  position 
to  fire  grape-shot  efii.'ctually.  A  few  more  guns  brought  down  the  AhtltanuCi 
flag,  but  Winslow  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  been  shot  away  or  hauleJ 
down.  A  Mhite  flag  was  then  displayed  over  her  stem  ;  so,  respecting  it, the 
firing  of  the  Kearsarge  ceased.  In  the  space  of  two  minutes  the  AlohamA 
treacherously  opened  two  guns  upon  her  adversary,  and  attempted  to  run  to 
the  j>rotection  of  neutral  waters,  not  more  than  three  miles  distant.    This 


NAVAL    ItlTTm   <iKF   l.lIKUilDrUii. 


*  The  two  v.»^5oI»  wore  fairly  matched  In  dimonslon.s  equipment,  and  men.  The  extwme  lenztb  *i^ 
AUihuma  was  220  IVt-t;  lenirUi  on  wiiter  lino,  210;  bcatn,  32;  doftth,  17;  two  ensrtnes  of  800hurM  i*»jvf  «*^ 
and  tonu:i;.'e  1,1. V>.  The  extreme  lonsth  of  the  Kearnarij^^  was  21 H  ^wt:  length  on  water  Hue.  \9^  Feet :  l«**- 
83;  d«pth,  ICfert;  two  enjrino.H  400  horse  power  each,  and  lonnajie  1.080.  The  AlufHima  wurht!  one  T-hc* 
HIakely  riflod  cannon ;  one  8-Inch  Mnooth-bore  &S-p*mnd»T.  and  »lx  32-ponndfra.  The  KtnrMir^  h*t  t«» 
11-Inch  smooth-bot-*'  irnn«:  one  80-ponndor  ritlod  cannon,  and  four  82-pounders.  The  £>-rriMr]7«ii««^15p>M.  ^ 
Alnhamal.  The  Kfnrkarge  had  liV2  oWcor-t  and  m-n:  the  Alabama  A^uX  150.  The  guaaan of  tht  Imr 
wer«.>  trained  artillerists  from  tho  British  ship-of-war  KxcelUnt, 
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drew  the  fire  of  the  Kearsarge  again,  and  then  she  stuamed  ahead,  and  laid 
across  the  Alabama's  bowa,  for  rakJng.  Jlie  white  flag  was  still  flying,  and 
Winslow'a  fire  was  again  reserved.'  Very  soon  afterward  the  boats  of  the 
jilabama  were  seen  to  be  lowering,  and  iit  one  of  them  an  officer  came 
alongside  the  Kenrsarge  with  infuirnation  that  lier  antagonist  had  sur- 
rendered, and  was  fast  sinliing.'  At  that  moment,  the  Deerhoimd,  with  Lan- 
caster and  his  family  on  board,  having  come  out  professedly  to  see  the  fight, 
but  really  for  another  purpose,  passed  by  the  Kearsarge,  and  Winslow 
hamanely  requested  her  owner  to  assist  in  saving  the  people  of  the  Ala&ama, 
Twenty  minutes  afterward  the  pirate  ship  wont  down  in  the  deep  waters  of  the 
British  Channel.  Sixty-five  of  tlie  unfortunate  men  were  resigned  by  the 
Kearsarge.  The  Deerhotmd  picked  np  Semmes,  his  officers,  and  some  men, 
and  carried  them  out  of  harm's  way,  to  England,  where  the  pirate  com- 
mander was  received  with  all  tho  attentions  due  to  a  hero  in  honorable  war- 
tare.'  It  was  an  exhibition  of  which  the  honest  heart  of  England  was 
greatly  asliumcd. 

Thus  ended  the  great  naval  duel,  seen  by  thousands  from  the  French 
shore,  with  very  little  loss  of  life.'  It  resulted  in  closing  tho  career  of  a 
vessel  whose  existence  and  doings  were  a  perpetual  outrage  of  the  British 
Government  against  the  citiswns  of  our  liopnblic.  And  the  organs  of  liritish 
opinion,  favorable  to  that  Government,  bewailed  her  loss  as  a  British  disas- 
ter; while  thiniiing,  honest  Englishmen,  representing  the  great  heart  of  tha 
British  nation,  blushed  with  shame,  for  they  regarded  her  cKistence  and 
career  as  a  stigma  upon  the  crown  and  the  people.  They  insisted,  also,  what 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  ceased  to  claim,  that  the' 


pou  tbatsihlp-ur-wnriiriCtarlMian  natlun  codIiI  nut  hint 
M^r  Tbs  ttnlfiiifDt  oT  Uiptaln  WIniluw.  ^vcn  tuUlinllBllr  IJ 
irhlch  wu  iM<rml«rali'r1  by  that  if  Sommct's  Crlfni  Lanraulrr,  iho' 
trnttafUInruor  t1icpLnil(.'iiiQQ>Diit.  Scminit  dcelarrd  that  tba  m 
(Ion  or  Ihv  Kmnargi  vai  '-  un  bolb  (lilri  Ih<ir"U;hl)r  IrDn-euatnl. 
been  dune  vlth  ckaliii  constmclcd  for  (he  ]<uri.<>iu,  Ihe  ibuJe  « 
■  tUnauln'ei.iitlBcaf  [>lnnlt  irhleh  itaTsnn  Indinllon  oT  the  ■mini 
Wlnlow  lift  that  the  Alatmnui  h*J  (mlljr  the  ailviintifD  tn  >  d 
qnutitf  i>r  tual  ~  which  brought  licr  .limn  In  Ihe  watrr."  and  i.l'leil. 
■flMt  to  this,  herabvet-fhalna  W4ri«atnwrd  DiKvlile.  eltippoil  iipfliiUi 
■ddlllolDl  imTenttfo.  and  pruh'cllnn  lu  lii^r  ni'in  xinplj' 
tart*  wat  rvrj  Uttlodaninewl.    Ilenlrrn-iHtit  nas  Btrai 

•lll|rtt«alahrll,jare|iirMnU'Ulnlhf  mKravtnB.    That  part  of  bcrslern-pnit  In  "■ "JT.".  — :^ 

wUeh  the  ehell  Ind^  <i  pivaernil  In  tba  MaHum  or  tbs  Navy  Yard,  at  Wa.h'  ntKH-ruat. 

to^lon Clt/.whrru  Ihe  writip  ak.'tchiiMt, 

■  BdhrB  gain;  Inin  aetUin.  Svminn  maili-  a  fpecch  In  hie  arw.  Iniclilch  bedFclarecl  that  IbD  Ktaniarg4 
DDit  be  oini|Bcrr<l,  or  Iho  Ala'-anul,  vlth  her  nRlcvn  aril  crvw.  abould  gn  lo  the  Ixillum.    Ai  tJiat  creur  wer« 


DWl]'  all  Enjll.bni>-B.  h.  rrp-.twl  to  them  Ihe  wunh  uf  Um\  N..1«.b  on  a  more  nufate 

ocBialon  [-"England 

npecM  trrrj  nun  lo  do  hit  •Inly."    Dnl  whi^n  Ihe  Al-bauia  wai  tmiu]  lo  bo  actiiallf 

•Inking,  iiul  Semmu 

'■IV  hi)  Mn-.d  LuiritM.<r  m'ar,  he  vhin^'i]  hli  nilwl,  ami  wlili  iha  >p1rit  of  hii  (^lIuw-niDf 

cdenlei  on  huid,  who 

a  pirate  rather  than 

drown  u  *  voliinlarr  ond  ti-liib  martyr. 

'n  l.>  Sraimei  and  bla 

«Jf<B-iheimriK«.rf 

•  The  Ktarnirat  ha<l  Ihwe  men  ba<lly  w..iind«l,  one  of  then  mortally.    Tha  lalltr 

Uk  PXtrnt  oT  hit  Injnrloi  and  Eivii  rvi^ry  cncoiiraitcment  id  hlaenraTOdea.    The  Aliihama 

had  nlH  01.^0  killed 

and  tweuly-une  wonndcd.    or  the  litler,  two  <rcn  dnmud  boftire  they  conld  be  HTed. 

406  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MARCH. 

Sherman's  first  object  was  to  place  his  army  in  the  heart  of  Georgii, 

betwc?en  Macon  and  Augusta,  and  so  compel  his  foe  to  divide  his  force*,  to 

defend  not  only  these  two  inii>ortant  places,'  but  also  Millen  (where  a  large 

number  of  Union  prisoners  were  confined),  and  Savannah  an<l  Charleston. 

For  that  purpose  his  troops  marclied  rapidly.     Kilpatrick  swept 

•Nov.  22,     a,.ound  to,  and  stroncjly  menaced  Macon*  while  Howard  movHl 

ISM  '~  •'  » 

Steadily  forward  and  occupied  Gordon,  on  the  Georjjia  Central  rail- 
road, east  of  Macon,  on  the  23d.  Meanwhile,  Slocum  moved  along  the 
Augusta  railway  to  Madison,  and  afler  destroying  the  railroad  bridgi»  over 
the  Oconee  River,  east  of  that  place,  turned  southwanl  and  occupied  Mil- 
ledgeville,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  on  the  same  day*  when  Howird 
reached  Gordon.'  In  these  marches  the  National  troops  found 
no  military  resistance  of  any  consequence,'  excepting  near  Macon,  and  no 
serious  obstacle,  excepting  such  as  wrettjhed  roads  presentetL  Each  wii^ 
had  its  separate  pontoon  train ;  and  during  the  march  to  the  Bea,  Shemum 
accompani<Ml  first  one  wing,  and  then  the  other,  with  his  personal  staff  of 
only  five  oilioors,  none  of  them  above  the  rank  of  major.* 


1  At  Auziista  wvrt'  i^ninc  (irthf  iiidnt  {iniKirtnnt  works  In  the  Conftflifracj  for  thtf  inaoulhcture  iif 
shot  and  hIivII.  A  n'|iort  <>r  Colonel  Kains,  suiH;rint«Dd«nt  of  tboac  work*,  made  in  Maj  ptvrkMU  to  the  tine  «t 
are  considorim;,  drives  the  fullowin:;  ]l»t  of  war  matorials  supplU'd  to  the  C-i>Dfc^erat«  army,  tj  the  voiiirt 
Augusta,  in  the  s(Kire  of  two  iiiunth.^:  '*  l,4(>0,i)00  nmall-arin  cartridges;  fi,000  flxeil  amfiinnllfon  (ab4C  aad  fW 
attiiche<l  to  cartridL'os  for  fii'hl  bnttrries);  2.u(K)  Othini-I  Kaius's  {M'rcussion  hand-gn*nad«-s;  l.flOO  nfle  •hrlbfv 
field  artillery;  M  tons  eiirht  and  ten-inch  fliot  and  shell  for  ccdumhiads;  100  t«»ns  of  eunpowder;  Scnopklr 
batteries  of  briss  twrlve-iHiunih-r  NaiM>leon  (;un^,  with  carriages,  limbers,  caissona,  harnosa,  oqnipmeoTA,  i 
nition,  travoliMi;  fonrofi,  A:c. ;  one  battery  of  three-inch  riflo  and  banded  in>n  grun^  and  tw«>1v«-piiQBdtrl 
howitzers;  1  battery  of  four  twelve-pounder  bronze  howitzers.  The  above  two  batteries  were  cumpklf  it  in 
points,  with  carri;igeK.  liniU'r^  caissons,  harness,  aninninition,  eqaipnienta,  dec 

''AH  of  thcsi>  ^uns.  c\(V[it  the  ritlo  battery  (for  General  MonranX  were  sent  to  General  Johnstna^ OBy. 
which  has  alto;;eth«r  bixteen  rfMn|iletu  batteries  of  brass  guns,  which  were  mainly  inanofaciurt'd  iaawiypirt 
at  the  government  foundery  and  nmchinu  works  and  gnn-carri.ige  department  in  tbla  place. 

*'Thc  moot  «>f  thoMi  batteries  are  composi^'d  of  the  new  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  rnna,  intmlnecd  ia  At 
Fervice  of  the  war  by  the  pri'senl  Kmperor  of  the  French;  of  these,  over  8ft.  wnivrhinc  in  the  aincrecate  nmrc  tba 
fiO  ton^  have  been  cast  at  the  irovernnient  foundery  in  this  dty,  mainly  within  the  past  yrar.  lo  tbe  iHt 
jN-iiod.  wv.  r  boo  tons  of  the  first  quality  uf  gunpowder  have  been  made  at  the  [luwdcr  wurka  and  dtatrfttti 
thriMi;;hout  the  Ci»nfeder.icy. 

''In  addition  to  the  foro^'olnp.  ihcr<r  h.is  boon  an  immense  number  of  small-arm  cartridges.  cvtrMfc  iM^ 
fixed  ammunition,  canteens,  haverA;ick.s,  horse-sh<K?s.  timc-fusea,  and  pcreuasion-eapa  made  at  the  arMttLM 
well  as  large  amoimts  of  si^rnal  r«M:kets,  portiiri'S,  K'ts  of  artillery  harness.  Infantry  acctmtcrmenta,  ice,  nsaate- 
tured  within  the  piu«t  twelve  months.'^ 

*  Tho  lesrialatun^  of  (}i-onriu  was  in  session  when  Slocnm  approached.  The  members  fled,withaatth#l^ 
mallty  of  adjournment.  The  (lovernor  followed  their  example,  and  a  large  number  of  the  white  dtiicBsM 
Iikewi»c.  Many  of  the  youn.;  oflieers  of  Sherman's  army  took  the  places  of  the  ftigilive  h-^slatorsat  UmC^iI' 
toU  and  Immediately  reseimled  the  Oeorda  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  other  obnoxlon*  acta,  and  drcIan^Ait 
State  to  l»c  b.iek  airaln  in  the  Tnion.  They  elected  General  Sherman  governor  of  the  commonwHtlth.  aai  mt> 
an  immense  n;ipropri:ition  for  the  pay  <»f  tho  new  leciidature.  The  currency  In  which  they  w^re  palil  wuO» 
fetlerate.  Alniut  a  tnillion  dollars  wore  disbnrM-d  by  the  treasurer  for  that  purpose,  Odonel  Coffswell «f  S(* 
York.     S<imo  of  the  memlM>rs  ri-eeived  $r>0,00<)  f<»r  their  few  hours  of  service. 

'  The  Con^pi^ltor,  Howell  Cobb,  who  plotted  treason  while  In  Buchanan*8  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the' 
ary  (>ee  pa^'e  H.  volume  I.),  was  in  command  of  the  Georgia  militia  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  wai' 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way  uf  i>oriL  Like  Toomb^  he  Seems  to  have  been  brave  In  boftatinc,  butnlbMw'Je 
in  acting.  Rhermnn  encamiM-d  on  one  of  his  plantations,  not  far  fn)m  Milledireville,  and  there  rcerived  a  SfM*i 
new^iKiiK'r  contuinin;:  a  pntclaniatlon  by  Cobb,  in  which  he  called  upon  his  fellitw  white  citixens  to*risrtfi 
defend  their  liU'rlieH  and  homes''  fnnn  tho  invader,  and  "^to  burn  and  destroy  every  thfngin  his (Kiai  aai mbQ 
kim  on  all  b;de^.*'  Cobb  had  left  the  defence  of  his  own  home  to  his  slaves,  and  bad  omitted  the  |iatriotie  iitjki 
enjoined  ufi'in  othirs  of  burnlnir  his  own  bulldins^s  .ind  crop:).  This  lact  reminds  ua  of  the  manilipato  pat  l«A 
by  this  riinii  and  \\U  fellow-eon^plrator,  T(K)mbs.  the  year  before.  (Se«  note  %  page  471,  volume  II.)  Tbew^tf- 
constituted  hadern  were  willing  to  8.ierifico  others  while  sparing  thems«dves. 

Major  Nieholit.  who  wua  with  i^heniian,  thus  wn)te  concerning  Cobb:  ** Becoming  alarmed,  Cobb  v&t  '' 
and  removed  all  the  able-biKlted  mules,  horses,  cows,  and  slaves.  Ho  left  here  aome  fifty  uUl  men— crintU*  w* 
women  and  chlMren,  with  nothinu:  5carce!y  covering  their  nakedness,  with  little  or  no  fiKul.  and  without  mtM 
of  procurin?  it.     .\  mor**  forlorn,  nejrlected  set  of  human  being's  I  never  saw.** — Story  nftht  Grnit  MarcK  !•(*  ^ 

^  Thesfi  were  Major  M'('oy,  aid-de-camp;  Captain  Audenried,  ald*de-eamp;  lliO<^  IIitrbo<t,  iMIDBt 
adjutant-general;   Cuptalu  Dayton,  aid-de-camp,  and  Captain  Nichols,  ald-de-eunpi.    ^  ftttichlid  fa  Ui  k*l- 
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The  army  had  moved,  with  twenty  days'  provision  of  bread,  forty  days' 
of  beef,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  three  of  forage  in  their  wagons,  with  instruc- 
tions to  each  subordinate  commander  to  live  off  the  country,  and  save  the 
supplies  of  the  train  for  an  expected  time  of  need,  when  the  army  should 
reach  the  less  productive  region  ne4ir  the  sea-coast.  This  they  were  enabled 
to  do,  for  the  hill  country  through  which  they  were  moving  was  veiy  fertile, 
and  had  not  been  exhausted  by  the  presence  of  great  armies.  Sherman's 
audacity,  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  his  real  destination,  because  of  the 
widely  separated  lines  of  march  of  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  astounded, 
bewildered  and  paralyzed  the  inhabitants  and  the  armed  militia,  and  very 
little  i^esistance  was  offered  to  foragers,  who  swept  over  the  country  in  all 
directions.  Kilpatrick's  march  from  Atlanta  to  Gordon  had  appeared  to 
them,  like  a  meteor-flash  to  the  supersitious,  mysterious  and  evil-boding.  At 
£ast  Point  he  met  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  Hood  had  left  behind  to 
operate  against  Sherman.  These  were  attacked  and  driven  across  the  Flint 
River.  Kil  pat  rick  crossed  that  stream  at  Jonesboro',  and  pursued  them  to 
Lovejoy,  where  Murray's  brigade,  dismounted,  expelled  them  from  intrench- 
ments,  captured  the  works,  took  fifty  prisoners,  and,  in  the  pursuit,  Atkins's 
brigade  seized  and  held  two  of  their  guns.  Pressing  forward,  Kilpatrick 
went  through  Macdonough  and  Monticello  to  Clinton,  and  then  made  a  dash 
upon  Macon,  driving  in  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  there,  threatening  the 
strongly-manned  works,  burning  a  train  of  cars,  tearing  up  the  railway,  and 
spreading  the  greatest  consternation  over  that  region. 

By  this  time  the  Confederates  began  to  comprehend  the  grand  object  of 
Sherman's  movement,  but  could  not  detemiine  his  final  destination.  The  evi- 
dent danger  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  caused  the  most  frantic  appeals  to  be 
made  to  the  people  of  the  former  State.  "Arise  for  the  defense  of  your  native 
soil,"  shouted  Beauregard  in  a  manifesto,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  Appo- 
mattox to  the  Savannah.  He  told  them  to  destroy  "all  the  roads  in  Sher- 
man's front,  flank  and  rear,"  and  to  be  confident,  and  resolute,  and  trustful  in 
an  overruling  Providence.  He  dismayed  the  thinking  men  of  the  State  by 
saying,  "I  hasten  to  join  you  in  defense  of  your  homes  and  firesides,"  for 
they  knew  his  incompetency  and  dreaded  his  folly.  From  Richmond,  B.  H. 
Hill,  a  Georgia  "Senator,"  cried  to  the  people  of  his  State:  "Every  citizen 
with  his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his  spade  and  ax,  can  do  the  work  of  a 
soldier.  You  can  destroy  the  enemy  by  retarding  his  march.  Be  firm !" 
Seddon,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  indorsed  the  message;  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Georgia  in  the  Confederate  "  Congress  "  sent  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
people  to  fly  to  arms,  assuring  them  that  "President  Davis  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War"  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  help  them  in  "the 
pressing  emergency."  "Let  every  man  fly  to  arms,"  they  said.  "Remove 
your  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  Sherman's  army,  and  burn 
what  you  cannot  carry.  Burn  all  bridges,  and  block  up  the  roads  in  his 
route.     Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  by  night  and  by  day. 


quartiT*,*'  says  Brevet-Major  G.  W.  Nlchula,  In  his  Story  of  the  (freat  March^  **bnt  not  technically  members 
<>f  bis  staff,  were  the  chfofs  of  the  Rcparate  departments  for  the  Military  Division  of  the  Misslftsi|>pt*^  Thest* 
were  General  Barry,  chief  of  artillery;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ewins^.  lnsi»ector-general;  Gapta'n  P<»«,  chief  of  engf- 
Beers:  Captain  Baylor,  chief  of  ordnance;  Dr.  Moore,  chief  medical  director;  Colonel  Beckwith,  chief  of  the 
eommiseary  department;  and  Captain  BMhtal,  chief  of  the  signal  eorps. 
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recovered,  and  three  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  battle-flags  were  captured. 
The  Union  line  was  restored,  and  was  not  again  broken.'     Again  and  again, 
Hood  hurled  his  men  against  it,  but  it  did  not  even  bend.     The  struggle 
continued  until  long  after  dark,  the  Confederates  working  their  way  aroand 
to  the  National  right,  where  Stanley's  first  division  (Kimbairs)  gallaDtl? 
repulsed  them.     It  was  almost  midnight  before  the  last  shot  was  fired,  and 
the  Confederates,  sorely  disappointed  and  chagrined,  gave  up  the  contest 
The  advantage  was  with  Schoficld.      Hood   was  checked,  and  had  lost 
heavily.    He  was  bereaved  of  thirteen  general  officers  and  over  six  thousand 
men.     Schofield  had  lost  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.*    Thomas 
thought  it  not  prudent  for  him  to  risk  another  battle  in  the  morning,  and 
ordered  him  to  retreat  to  Nashville.     A  little  after  midnight  he  left  Frank- 
lin, and,  notwithstanding  they  were  sharply  followed  by  Forrest  after  day- 
break, the  troops,  with  all  their  trains  were  safely  within  the  lines  at  Nash- 
ville by  noon  on  the  day  after  the  battle.     The  result  of  the  contest,  known 
as  The  Battle  op  Franklin,  was  quite  as  disastrous  to  Hood  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  as  in  the  loss  of  men.     They  were  discour 
aged,  and  began  to  reflect  again  upon  Hood's  reckless  waste  of  life  at  At- 
lanta, and  the  probabilities  of  defeat  in  all  the  future. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-field  of  Franklin  early  in  May,  1866.  He 
went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  at  evening,  with  General  James 
Brownlow,  then  adjutant-general  of  Tennessee,  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  that  battle  while  fiorhtinsc  for  the  Union.  He  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  R.  B.  Cliffe  (Schotield's  head-quarters),  where  he  was  skillfully  treated 
and  tenderly  nursed,  until  his  recovery ;  soon  after  which  he  married  tlie 
beautiful  young  daughter  of  his  surgeon,  who  had  been  his  attentive  com- 
paiiion  during  his  tedious  weeks  of  suffering  and  convalescence.  On  the 
following  morning  I  rode  over  the  battle-field  on  horseback,  with  Captain 
James  R.  Cliife,  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  The  battle  was  fought 
chiefly  on  the  farm  of  General  Carter,  who  was  wounded  in  sight  of  his  own 
house,  seen  toward  the  left  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  After  making 
that  sketch,  taken  from  the  National  line  of  breastworks,  at  the  point  where 
the  Confederates  broke  through,'  we  jode  back  to  the  village,  crossed  the 
Harpeth  over  a  long  bridge,  and  visited  Fort  Granger  and  the  place  near  it 
where  young  Williams  and  Peter,  the  spies,  were  hung.*  We  then  returned 
to  the  village,  where  I  dined  with  the  family  of  Dr.  Cliffe,  who  was  absent 

>  In  in  official  commanlcation,  recommending  Opdyke  for  promotion,  Oenenil  Tbomas  saiil  he  '*dlsp1afii 
the  Tery  highest  qaalities  as  a  commander.  It  is  not  saying  too  mnch/*  he  continued,  **  to  declare  that  but  ftr 
the  skillful  dispositions  made  by  Qencrol  Opdyke  (all  of  which  was  dune  entirely  un  his  own  jadgmeol).  tht 
promptness  and  readiness  with  which  he  brought  hU  command  into  action  at  the  critical  and  decisire  imraciti 
and  the  signal  personal  gallantry  he  displayed  in  a  counter  assault  on  the  enemy,  when  be  had  Uokea  tm 
lines,  disaster  instead  of  victory  would  have  fallen  on  us  at  Franklin.^ 

*  The  Nationals  lost  1S9  killed,  1,088  wounded,  and  1,104  missing,  making  a  total  of  S,8S&  Oent-ral  Staaky 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  severely  wonnded.  General  Bra<lly  was  also  wounded,  bat  leM  severely. 
Hood  reported  his  entire  loss,  in  round  numbers,  at  4,500.  General  Thomas  offlrlally  reported  it  at  LiS 
killed.  8,SO0  wounded,  and  702  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  6,252.  Hood  lost  the  f«>llowing  general  iifleert: 
Clebnme,  Williams,  Adam»,  Gist,  Strahl,  and  Oranberry,  killed ;  Brown,  Carter,  Mantgaolt,  QnarW,  OHwr 
ell,  and  Scott  wounded,  and  Gordon  captured.  Cleburne  was  called  ''  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  tha  Wsai,"  ia' 
his  loss  was  severely  felt 

"  The  building  with  machinery,  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  was  a  cotton-press.  fWrni  the  ft«» 
of  which  we  took  several  bullets.  It  stood  ui>on  the  8ite  of  the  severe  stru^le  between  the  OooMcnlMM' 
Opdyke's  brigade.    Between  It  and  the  house  in  the  disUnce,  the  flght  was  hottest 

*  See  page  120. 


A   PATRIOTIC   WOMAN. 


His  accompliBhed  wife  was  a  most  active  patriot  during  the  war.    Dr.  Cliffe's 
was  almost  the  only  Union  family  in  Franklin.     He  was  compelled  to  flee 


for  his  life,  at  one  time,  but  his  patriotic  wife  remained  and  served  the  cotm- 
try  and  its  cause  nobly,  in  various  ways.  She  kept  up  a  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  Union  commanders  at  Nashville,  often  going  thither  in  per- 
son with  important  information.  On  such  occasions  she  rode  an  old  blind 
mare,  nnd  traveled  along  unfrequented  ways.  She  was  several  times  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  an  "  enemy  to  the  Confederacy,"  but  proof  was  always 
wanting.  She  was  once  in  Forrest's  custody ;  and  at  one  time  she  was  con- 
fined a  week  at  Bragg's  head-quarters  in  Murfruesboro',  where  she  was  pa- 
roled to  report  when  called  for,  to  be  sent  to  Atlanta.  Uosecrans  sent  Bragg 
in  tliat  direction  so  suddenly  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  Airs.  Cliffe. 
Under  every  circumstance  of  peril,  disdain  and  weariness,  tiiat  noble  woman 
Stood  firm  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  to  Christian  duty ;  and 
by  her  manifold  public  services,  and  labors  and'  sacrifices  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sick,  and  wounded,  and  dying  Union  soldiers,  slie  won  an  unfading  chap- 
let  of  honor  and  gratitude  from  her  countrymen,  which  onght  not  to  be  un- 
noticed by  the  chronicler.  That  Christian  matron,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Oliffc,  belongs 
to  the  glorious  army  of  patriotic  women  who  gave  their  services  to  their 
imperiled  country,  and  should  never  bo  forgotten. 

When  General  Schofield  reached  Nashville,*  General  A.  J.  '^h*" 
Smith  had  arrived,  with  his  two  divisions,  from  Missouri,  and  by 
noon  that  day,  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  were  put  in  battle  array  in  an  irreg- 
ular semicircular  line  upon  the  hills  around  the  city,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  (detachment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee)  were  on  the  right,  resting  on  the  river;  the  Fourth 
Corps — commanded  by  General  T.  J.  Wood,  in  the  absence  of  the  wounded 
Stanley — in  the  center;  and  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  under  General  J.  M. 
Schofield,  on  the  lefl,  alxo  resting  on  the  Cumberland.  General  Stecdman 
had  been  called  up  from  Chattanooga,  with  detachments  of  Sherman's  army, 
and  a  brigade  of  negro  troops  under  Colonel  Thompson,  iu  all  five  thousand 
men;  and  these  were  posted  on  the  lefl  of  Schofield,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  cav.ilry  under  Wilson,  which  was  stationed  at  Edgefield,  on  the  north 
udc  of  the  Cumberland.    To  these  were  added  the  troops  composing  the 
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i-netny  commanding,  in  a  large  degree,  liU  communications,  yet  it  W»8  in  no 
p^niK  u  retreat,  but  a  new  campaign,  oficnsivc  in  all  its  pluia  and  their  eie- 
ctition. 

Sherman  was  with  Blair's    corps   when  it  croased  the    Ogeechee*  and 

movoil  down  tlic  left  bank  of  that  stream  towards  Millen.    Id 
'  ^i6i^'     '^^'^^-'^   to   distract   his  foe,    he   directed    Kilpntrick  to  leave  bis 

wagons  and  all  obstructions  with  the  left  wing,  make  demon- 
strations in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  and  give  Wheeler  all  the  fighting  be 
dcsii-ed.  At  the  same  time  Howard,  with  the  divisions  of  Woods  and  Cone, 
was  moving  soiilh  of  the  Ogeccliee,  along  the  dirt  road  leading  to  Savannah, 
while  the  divisions  of  Ilazcn  and  J.  K.  Smith  were  still  further  to  the  rigbt 

At  Statcsborougli  the  fonner  liad  a  severe  skinnish*  with  miik 

Confederate  cavalrj',  which  ho  disijersed, 
Slocum  marched  fi-om  Louisville  with  the  left  wing,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, the  Twentieth  Corps  in  advance.  It  moved  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ogeechee,  everywhere  met  by  fallen  trees  or  other  obstructions  in  tbe 
swamps.  The  Fourteenth  Corjjs  moved  farther  to  the  left,  and  KUpatticI, 
sup]Kirted  by  liaird's  infantry  division  of  that  corps,  pushed  on  toward 
Waynesboro'.  At  Thomas's  Station,  on  the  railway  connecting  Millen  lod 
_  AugTista,  he  fought  Wheeler,'  and  drove  him  from  his,  barricades 

through  Waynesboro'  and  across  Brier  Creek,  full  eight  milw, 
while  Iiairdwas  breaking  up  the  iron  road  and  destroying  bridges.  Thn 
cavalry  and  infantry  rejoined  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  was  concentnted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lumpkin's  Station,  on  the  Augusta  railway. 


Shei-man  itached  ]t[i lien,  with  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  on  the  3d  of  Dewm- 
bor.  It  hail  destroyed  tlio  railway  from  the  Ogeechee  to  that  town,  where, » 
lately,  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  had  been  confined.  Tlie  sicht  of  lb* 
liorrid  prison-pen,  in  which  they  had  been  crowded,  and  tortured  with  bnn- 


ih  •mtrj'  poali  m  Ihc  m^  u  ihiiTt  Inlfmk 
lD>r»Utkl 


bin;  inn  nr  tkut  Mllnz  frwt.  Sir  Owlr  ajiliiti  mbWcL  them  i.f  must  iif  Iheir  clotliliif.  with  alt  . . 
■I'M.  rt  i^era.  The  ^raund  Indnaril  wlihin  Ihe  rUickiuli'  uu  iil>ni[  Urn*  hnBriml  AM  ■qiim,  nn 
I  cn.wiliHl  wllb  tlw  miir.'rlnf  c>|>tlvi'>.  JiiU  lni><<lr  nr  tlis  pallKuIri  wu  ■  llfbt  nil  r«n«.  vhU 
cl,™i  line."  iic  I  l-oonilary  liryaiiil  which  no  [B-lnnirr  wu  illDmil  tu  put,  Milder  IKBllt;  sf  dali 
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gcr,  cold,  and  cruel  treatment,  in  the  raidst  of  plenty,  and  in  which  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  had  died,  made  the  blood  of  their  living  companions-in- 
arms course  more  quickly  in  their  veins,  because  of  indignation,  and  nerved 
them  to  the  performance  of  every  service  required  to  crush  the  wielded 
rebellion.  These  captives  had  all  been  removed,  no  one  then  knew  whither, . 
and  were  suffering  in  other  prisons  with  equal  severity. 

The  army  now  pushed  vigorously  on  among  swamps  and  sands,  with  the 
city  of  Saviyinah,  where  General  Hardee  was  in  command,  as  the  chief  ob- 
jective. Howard,  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps  (Osterhaus),  moved  down  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Ogeechee,  with  instructions  to  cross  it  near  Eden  Station,  in 
Bryan  County,  while  the  Seventeenth  (Blair)  moved  along  the  railway.  Slo- 
cum,  with  the  Twentieth  (Williams),  marched  in  the  middle  road,  by  way 
of  Springfield,  and  the  Fourteenth  (Davis),  along  the  Savannah  River  road. 
The  latter  was  closely  followed  by  Wheeler,  but  Kilpatrick  and  Baird 
gallantly  covered  the  rear  of  the  moving  columns  between  the  Ogeechee  and 
Savannah  rivers.  While  there  was  frequent  skirmishing,  and  fallen  trees 
and  other  obstructions  were  met  everywhere,  no  enemy  in  force  was  seen  any- 
where, until  the  heads  of  columns  were  within  fit\een  miles  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah. All  the  roads  leading  into  that  town  were  obstructed  by  felled  trees, 
earth-works,  and  artillery.  These  were  easily  turned  and  the  foe  expelled, 
and  by  the  10th  of  December  the  Confederates  were  driven  within  their 
lines,*  and  Savannah  was  completely  beleagured.  Sherman  forbore  making 
an  immediate  attack,  for  the  only  approaches  to  the  city  were  by  five  narrow 
causeways,'  all  of  which  were  commanded  by  heavy  guns  that  were  too  much 
for  the  light  field-pieces  of  the  Nationals.  The  military  force  in  the  city  was 
unknown,  and  so  Sherman  gave  orders  to  closely  invest  the  place,  while  he 
should  open  communication  with  the  Government  fleet,  which  ho  knew  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  waters  not  far  from  Savannah. 

On  approaching  Savannah,  General  Slocum  had  seized  the  Charleston 
railway,  at  the  bridge,  and  General  Howard  had  broken  up  and  occupied  the 
Gulf  railroad  for  some  distance  to  the  Little  Ogeechee,  so  that  no  supplies 
could  reach  the  city  by  the  accustomed  channels  of  communication.  Sher- 
man^s  army  was  well  supplied,  and  had  the  open  country  behind  it,  yet  he 
deemed  communication  with  the  fleet  of  vital  importance,  and  desired  the 
possession  of  the  Ogeechee  as  a  proper  avenue  of  future  supply  for  his 
troops,  from  the  sea.  He  therefore  ordered  Kilpatrick  to  cross  the  Ogeechee 
on  a  pontoon  bridge,  reconnoiter  Fort  McAllister,  that  commanded  it  below 
the  railway,  and  proceeding  to  Sunbury,open  communication  with  the  fleet. 
Howard  had  already  sent  a  scout  (Captain  Duncan)  in  a  canoe  down  the 
Ogeechee  for  the  same  purpose.  Finally,  on  the  13th,*  Sherman 
ordered  General  Hazen  to  carry  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  with  '  ^j^^^'' 
his  second  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  That  active  ofticer  at 
once  crossed  the  Ogeechee  at  King's  Bridge,  and  by  one  o'clock  on  that  day 
his  force  was  deployed  in  front  of  Fort  McAllister,  a  strong  inclosed  redoubt. 


>  ThesG  lines  followed  Bubstantinlly  a  swampj  cre«k,  which  emptied  Into  the  Savannah  Rirer  three  miles 
aboTe  the  city,  and  acroM  to  the  bvnd  of  a  corresponding  stream  which  emptied  1nt4i  thn  Little  Ojreechee  Rtver. 
These  streams,  bordered  by  swamps  and  rlce-flelds  flooded  at  high  water,  formed  excellent  flanks  for  the  Con- 
federates. 

•  TheM  were  f<»r  two  railways  and  the  Augusta,  Louisville,  and  Ogeechee  dirt  roads. 
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garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men,  under  Major  Anderson,  artillery  and  in- 
fantry, and  liaving  one  mortar  and  twenty-three  guns  en  barbette. 

At  about  this  time  Sherman  and  Howard  reached  Cheves's  rioe-mill,  used 
as  a  signal  station,  where,  for  two  days  the  officer  in  charge  had  been  look- 
ing anxiously  in  the  direction  of  Ossabaw  Sound,  for  a  Government  steamer. 
Hazen  and  Fort  McAllister  were  then  exchanging  shots,  the  former  with  the 
liopc  of  thereby  attracting  the  attention  of  the  fleet.  With  their  glasses  the 
two  commanders  could  si'o  Hazen's  skirmishers  approach  the  fgrt,  and  very 
soon  that  leader  signaled  that  he  had  invested  it.  Then  Sherman  signaled 
back  that  it  was  important  to  capture  it  at  once.  Meanwhile  the  smoke-stacl 
of  a  steamer  had  been  seen  in  the  dim  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee. 
The  vessel  soon  appeared,  and  signaled  that  she  had  been  sent  by  General  Fos- 
ter and  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  communicate  with  the  National  army,  but  w» 
in  doubt  whether  Fort  McAllister  was  in  the  hands  of  friends  or  foe,* 

That  doubt  was  soon  removed.  Ilazcn  had  signaled  baek  to  Sherman, 
"  I  am  readv  and  will  assault  at  once."  He  did  so.  It  was  toward  eveiiinj 
of  a  beautiful  day.  His  bugles  sounded  a  charge,  and  over  abatia  and  every 
other  obstruction  his  troops  swept  impetuously,  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  shot,  up  to  the  parapets  and  over  them,*  fighting 
liand  to  hand,  and  after  a  brief  but  desperate  struggle  won  a  victory.  Before 
sunset  Fort  McAllister,  its  garrison  and  armament,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nationals,  the  Union  flag  was  ])lanted  upon  it,  and  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  sea.  The  triumph  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  ninety  patriots  killed  and 
wounded.     The  Confederates  lost  nearly  fifty  men. 

Sherman  saw  the  entire  conflict  from  the  rice-mill ;  and  when  the  smoke 
floated  away,  and  the  National  flag  was  seen  waving  over  the  redoubt,  and 
the  shouts  and  feu  clejoie  of  the  victors  were  heard,  he  entered  a  boat,  and 
with  Howard,  was  rowed  quickly  down  to  Fort  McAllister,  unmindful  of  the 
danger  of  torpedo  explosions  in  the  river.  He  tarried  there  a  moment  to 
offer  congratulations  to  Hazen,  and  then  pushed  on  to  meet  the  tug,  frwa 
which  he  had  received  a  message  by  signal.  She  was  the  Dandelion^  whose 
commander,  Captain  Williamson,  told  Howard  that  his  scout.  Captain  Dun- 
can, had  ])assed  the  fort  and  communicated  with  Foster  and  Dahlgren. 
whom  he  then  hourly  expected  in  Ossabaw  Sound. 

The    capture  of  Fort  McAllister  was  a  brilliant  ending  of  the  Grpit 


1  General  Foster  wiu  in  command  of  tho  coast  islands  of  South  Carolina  when  Sbennan  feMtng%f^  iakil 
Oeorffia  c.im[>:ilirn.  and  he  was  din<otcMi  to  make  a  demonstration  in  his  favor,  when,  as  It  was  exp«ele<L  k# 
would  approacli  P<H;ota]ii;o,  on  tlio  (.'harloiiton  and  Savannah  railway,  between  the  two  ciUe&.  at  the  close  ■( 
Novrmbor.  He  could  spare  only  5. 000  men  fV*«>m  his  various  garrisons,  fur  this  purpose,  ftnd  at  the  head  of  tVsr 
he  ascended  the  Kroad  River  un  steamers,  and  landed  at  Boyd's  Neck  on  tho 80th  of  NorenabiT.  FrvmtM 
point  he  sent  General  J.  I*.  Hatch  to  seize  the  railway  near  Qrahamsvillc.  Having  misscfl  his  way.  UaiA  dM 
not  rf.ich  his  destination  till  the  next  morning,  w^hen  he  was  met  by  a  strontr  Confederate  force  lntrencb«4Mft 
hill  covering  Orahamsville  and  the  roaii.  This  position  ho  assailed,  when  an  obsUnato  tizhi  en»aed,  wkirkit' 
suited  in  his  defeat,  and  n-treat  at  evcnin:;,  with  aIo!us  of  746  men.  Foster  then  sent  General  £.  E.  Potter. vilk 
two  brlza«le^  across  the  Coosa whatchie,  to  Devaux  Nock,  when  he  ailrance<1  and  Sffze<1  a  positta' 

*  Dec.  C,        within  cannon  ranirc  of  thn  railway,  which  he  fortIfle«l  and  flnnly  held  antil  th^rrauitA^^ 
1S64.  Foster's  column  came  up  to  his  help.    It  was  here  that  the  comnfiandine  general  flr»t  beax^o* 

the  12th  of  December,  of  Sherman  Win:;  before  Savannah,  when  he  hastened  to  me.t  him  » 
recorded  in  the  text  By  direction  of  Sherman,  he  held  on  to  the  position  near  tho  Charlestno  and  SaTinii*i> 
mil  way.  and  after  Hardee  fled  to  Charleston  ho  took  pf)Ssession  of  and  oecnpled  the  Confederate  works  at  Pm*^ 
taliffo.  and  at  the  railway  crossimrs  of  the  TuUiflnny  and  Coosawhatchie  rivers. 

*  A  novel  way  for  scaling  the  panii>cts  was  exhibited  in  this  assault    The  front  line  of  BoIdier«nillMdf»> 
ward  and  leaped  Into  the  ditch,  and  their  shoulders  formed  a  bridge  fur  those  who  followed. 
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rashness  ami  yet  perfect  siicceKS 
'oatc  of  life  to  attempt  to  de- 


March  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  sea,  and  crowned  General  Ha/^n  with 

an  unfading  chaplet  of  honor.     It  opened  to  Sherman's  army  a  new  base  of 

supplies ;  and  it  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  speedy  fall  of  Savannah,  for  the 

soldiers  in  that  city,  amazed  by  the  sw 

of  the  assault,  felt  that  it  would  be  a 

fend  it  against  such  assailants.     The 

citizens    shared    in   this   feeling,    and 

many  of  them,  accompanied  by  the 

mayor    and    aldermen    of    the    city, 

waited  u|>on  General  Hardee,    at  his 

head-quarters  in  Oglethorpe  Barracks, 

aud  insisted  upon  hia  surrender  of  the 

post. 

Atler  putting  into  Captain  Wil- 
liamson's hands  communications  for 
Foster,  Dalilgren,  and  the  War  De- 
partment, Sherman  returned  to  Fort 
McAllister,  and  lodged  that  night ;  and 
early  the  next  morning*  he 
met  General  Foster,  who  *  "^"' 
had  corne  up  the  Ogcechee 

in  the  steamer  Nemaha,  during  the  night.'     He  accompanied  that  officer  to 
Ossabaw  Sound,  where,  at  noon,  ihey  had  an  interview  with  Admiral  Dahl- 
grcn,  on  board  the  Ilaroeat  Moon.     Sherman  made  arrangements  for  Foster 
to  send  him  some  heavy  siege-guns  fi-om  Hilton  Head,  wherewith  to  bombard  - 
Savannah,  and  with  Dahlgren,  for  engaging  the  forts  below  the 
city  during  the  assault.     On  the  following  day' he  returned  to     ''*='=■">■ 
his  lines. 

Several  ao-pounder  Parrott  guns  reached  Sherman  on  the  17th,  when  he 
summoned  Hardee  to  surrender.  He  refused.  Three  days  afterward,  Sher- 
man left  for  Hilton  Head,  lo  make  arrangements  with  Foster  for  preventing 
a  retreat  of  Hardee  toward  Charleston,  if  he  should  attempt  it,  leaving  Slo- 
cam  to  get  the  siege-guns  into  proper  position.  Unfavorable  winds  and 
tides  detained  him,  and  on  the  21st,  while  in  one  of  the  inland  passages  with 
which  that  coast  abounds,  he  was  met  by  Captain  D.iyton  in  a  tug,  bear- 
ing the  news  that  during  the  previous  dark  and  windy  night,'  Hardee 
had  fled  from  Savannah  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
river  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  was  in  full  march  on  Charleston  ; 
also,  that  the  National  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  advancing  into  Savannah  without  opposition.  The  story  was  true. 
Hardee's  movement  had  been  unsuspected  by  the  National  pickets.  Under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade  during  the  day  and  evening  of  the  20th,  he  had 
destroyed  two  iron-clads,  several  smaller  vessels,  the  navy  yanl,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  ordnance  stores,  and  supplies  of  alt  kinds.     Then 
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he  fled  in  such  haste  that  he  did  not  Bpiko  his  guns,  nor  destroy  &  vMt 
amount  of  cotton  belonginij  to  the  Confederacy,  stored  in  the  city.  He  iras 
beyond  pursuit  when  liis  flight  was  discovered.  Our  troojis  iramedbt«ly 
took  [lOBscssion,  the  Twentieth  Corps  marching  first  into  the  city,  and  ob 
the  moniiiiff  of  the  22d,' 
Ocnerai  shemian,  who  hid 
hastened  hack,  rode  into  the  town,  and 
made  his  hcad-qiiartent  at  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  Charles  Green,  on  ^lacon 
Street, oppoMteSt.JolnrsiChiirch.'  Oa 
the  20th  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  President 
Lincoln,  saying :  "  I  beg  to  present  to 
you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of 
I  Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammnhitioi, 
and  also  ahout  twenty-Sve  thousand 
hales  of  cotton."  Tlie  Preaiilent  »■ 
plied,  thanking  Shennnn  for  bis  gift, 
and  giving  to  him  all  the  honor.  The 
tiovernmcnt,  ho  said,  was  "  anxious,  if  not  fearful,"  when  lie  was  about  W 
feavo  Atl.inta  for  the  coast  "I  believe  none  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Lincok, 
"  went  further  than  to  acquiesce." 

So  ended  in  purfw^t  suecess,  and  vast  advantage  to  the  National  came, 
Sherman's  autumn  eampaign  in  Georgia — his  marvelous  march  to  the  tax 
\\\  that  march,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  in  the  space  of  six  weeb, 
durinir  which  lie  made  a  substantial  conquest  of  Georgia,  ho  lost  only  fire 
hundred  and  sixty'Seven  men.'  His  entire  array,  of  over  Mxty-flvc  thuiisand 
men  and  ten  thousand  liurses,  had  lived  generously  ofi*  the  countrv,  liavii^ 
appropriated  to  their  use  thirteen  thousand  beeves,  one  hundred  and  eiitr 
thousand  bushels  of  corn,  more  than  five  thousand  tons  of  foilder,  besides  > 
lai^G  number  of  ehec]),  swine,  fowls,  potatoes  and  rice.  Ho  forced  into  lb* 
service  five  thousand  horses  and  four  thousand  mules.  He  captured  thirteen 
hundivd  and  twenty-eight  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and  Rixty-seven  ^m; 
burned  twenty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  captured  and  secured  to  tbe 
Government  twenty-live  thousand  bales.  Full  ten  thousand  negroes  folluwcd 
the  flag  to  Savannah,  and  many  thousand  others,  mostly  women  and  chit 
dren,  had  1)een  driven  back  at  the  crossings  of  rivers,  and  denied  the  jirivi- 
lege.  'riie  pathway  of  Sherman's  march  averaged  about  forty  mile*  w 
width,  and  by  his  admir.'kblo  strategy  in  bewildering  his  foe,  he  made  thit 
march  with  ease  and  with  abundant  success.' 

I^et  IIS  leave  the  victorious  army  in  repose  at  Snvannali,  while  wc  ow 
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sidcr  the  fortunes  of  the  strong  and  co-operating  force  assigned  to  General 
Thomas  for  the  defense  of  Tennessee  against  Hood.  Before  doing  so,  let  ns 
take  a  brief  glance  at  some  operations  by  National  troops,  sent  out  from  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  forces  west  of  Georgia 
against  Sherman  during  his  march  to  the  sea. 

One  of  these  expeditions,  composed  of  mounted  men,  was  led  by  General 
Dana,  who  went  out*  from  Vicksburg,  fought  and  vanquished 
Confederates  on  the   Big  Black  River,  and  destroyed   several    *  ^i^^ 
miles  of  the  railway  connecting  New  Orleans  with  Tennessee,  with 
its  bridges  and  rolling  stock,  much  cotton  and  valuable  stores.     Another 
cavalry  expedition,  led  by  General   Davidson,  was  sent  out  from   Baton 
Rouge,  and  struck  the  same  railway  at  Tangipaha,*  laying  waste 
its  track  and  other  property.     Then  Davidson  pushed  on  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  JMobile,  almost  to  the  Pascagoula  River,  causing 
much  alarm  for  the  safety  of  that  city. 

Still  another  expedition,  and  more  important  than  the  two  just  mentioned, 
went  out  from  the  Mississippi  three  weeks  later.*     It  was  sent 
from  Memphis,  and  was  led  by  General  Grierson.     His  force  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  hundred  well-moimted  men,  and  their  destination  was 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway.      Taking  a  nearly  straight  course  through 
Northern  Mississippi,  they  struck  that  road  at    Tupelo,  and  destroyed  it 
to  Okolona.      On  the  way.  Colonel  Karge  surprised  **  and  dis-   ^  ^^     „. 
persed,  at  V  erona,  a  guard  over  ordnance  and  supplies  destined 
for  Hood's  army.     These  were  a-loading  in  two  hundred  wagons,  which  For- 
rest took  from  Sturgis  in  June.*      Thirty-two  cars,  eight  w^arehouses  filled 
with  supplies,  and  the  wagons,  were  destroyed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Okolona,  Grierson  discovered  that  the  Confederates 
were  in  considerable  force  and  well  intrenched  at  Egypt  Station,  a  few  miles 
below;  and  intercepted  dispatclies  from  General  Dick  Taylor,  at  Mobile, 
informed  him  that  re-enforcements  were  to  be  sjiven  to  the  ijarrison  immedi- 
ately.  He  resolved  to  attack  before  they  should  arrive.  He  did  so  at  day- 
break the  next  morning,*  and  while  the  struggle  was  going  on, 
two  trains  of  cars  came  up  with  fresh  troops.  Grierson  quickly 
repulsed  these,  and  routed  the  body  he  at  first  assailed,  numbering  about 
sixteen  hundred  men.  Grierson  captured  a  train,  and  made  about  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Among  the  Confederates  killed  in  this  engagement  was 
General  Gholson,  of  Mississippi. 

Grierson  now  move<l  southwestward,  distracting  his  foe  by  feints.  He 
finally  struck  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  at  Winona  Station,  and  tore  uji 
the  track  several  miles  each  way,  while  the  Fourth  Iowa  destroyed  cloth  and 
shoe  factories  at  Bankston.  This  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Wood,  at  Benton,  by  Colonel  Osband,  and  the  speedy 
march  of  the  expedition  to  Vicksburg,  with  its  tro])hies  of  five  hundred 
prisoners,  eight  hundre<l  beeves,  and  a  thousand  liberated  slaves.  It  had 
been  a  destructive  and  alarming  rai<l,'  and  effectually  held  back  Confederate 
troops  from  Sherman,  in  Georgia. 

»  Se«  pxif  c  247. 

'  Durinir  the  raid,  OricTMn's  men  dcstroyod  95  railway  cars,  800  wasfons.  30  full  warchnasos,  and  liberated, 
by  taklnir  them  prlsonerfi,  KM)  Union  soldiers  w^to  had  been  famishing  in  Confoderato  prisona^  and  had  Joined 
the  army  with  a  bupe  of  thus  effecting  tbtrir  escape. 
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Li>t  U8  now  sec  what  was  occurring  in  Tennessee  and  on  Its  sonthen 
borders,  from  the  time  when  Sherman  captured  Atlanta  until  liis  arrival  at 
Savannah. 

We  have  observed  that  Hood,  late  in  September,  crossed  the  Chattahoo- 
chee?, and  began  operations  against  Sherman's  communications.*  Meanwhile, 
and  ill  co-ojjeration  with  Hood  (whose  chief  objective  was  evidently  Nasb- 
viUe),  Forrest,  the  bold  and  active  cavalry  leader,  who  had  been  in  Northern 
Alabama  for  several  weeks  keeping  re-enforcements  from  joining  Sherman 
from  the  ISIississippi,  ]>roceeded  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  invasion  of  Ten- 
nessee.    He  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  near  Waterloo,  and  on 

''* '  "the  25th,*  appeared  before  Athens,  in  Northern  Alabama,  with  a 
force  of  light  cavalry,  about  seven  thousand  strong,  and  invested  it.  He 
opened  a  1'2-pounder  battery  on  the  town,  and  twice  demanded  its  surreDder. 
It  was  refused,  but  finally,  at  a  personal  interview  between  Forrest  and 
(!()l<)ii<>l  C-ainpbell,  the  commander  of  the  little  garrison  of  six  hundred 
negro  troops,  the  latter  was  ])ersuaded  to  surrender  the  post.  Re-enfon»- 
niciitK  suflieient  to  hold  the  place  (the  Eighth  Michigan  and  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Ohio),  came  up  half  an  hour  aflcrward,  and,  with  the  garrison, 
bceaiiuj  prisoners  of  war,  after  a  sharp  contest. 

Flushed  with  his  victory,  Forrest  pushed  on  northward  to  Pulaski,  in 
'I'cmiessee,  destroying  the  railway  as  he  moved,  and  capturing  a  fortified  post, 
at  Sulphur  Branch  Trestle,  on  the  way.  He  found  Pulaski  too  strong  for 
him.  General  Uousseau  was  there,  and  made  the  assailants  cautious.  After 
•  o..  on  sharp  skirmishing  the  greater  part  of  a  day,*  Forrest  withdrew,  and 
marche<l  eastward,  toward  the  Chattanooga  railway,  with  his 
whole  force.  He  struck  it  between  Tullahoma  and  Decherd,  but  had  scarceW 
begun  its  destruction,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Konsseau,  who  had 
hastened  by  railway,  around  by  Nashville,  and  reached  Tullahoma,  while 
Cleneral  Steedman,  who  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  from  Nortliern  Greoi^ 
was  coming  up  rapidly  from  the  southwest  with  five  thousand  troops.  At 
the  same  time.  General  31organ^  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  wai 
hastening  into  Tennessee  for  the  same  purpose.  These  combined  fores 
drove  Forrest  from  the  railwav  l)efore  he  had  dama«ic<-*d  it  much,  when  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  Fayettcville,  the  termination  of  a  railroad  from  Decheid 
There  he  divided  his  forces,  giving  Buford,  his  second  in  command,  four 
thousand  of  them,  and  reserving  three  thousand  for  himself.  Bufonl  went 
directly  south,  threatened  Huntsville,  and  again  attacked  Athens,  which 
General  Granger,  in  command  at  Franklin,  had  re-garrisoned  with  the 
Seventv-third  Indiana,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slade.     For  a  iMirtof 

•  Oct.  2-3.  *  ' 

two  days,'  Buford  tned  to  carry  the  place,  when  he  was  effectu- 
ally repulsed,  and  sought  safety  by  flight  across  the  Tennessee,  at  Brown'* 
Ferry. 

Forrest,  in  the  mean  time,  had  pushed  on  to  Columbia,  on  the  DnA 
River,  with  his  three  thousiind  horsemen,  but  did  not  attack  that  place,  for 
Kousseau  was  coming  down  from  Nashville  with  four  thousand  mounted 
men.  At  the  same  time.  General  C.  C.  Washburne,  with  four  thousand  fire 
hundred  men  (three  thousand  of  them  cavalry),  was  moving  up  the  Tenner 

>  Seepage 894. 
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see  on  ateamers  to  assist  in  capturing  the  invaders,  while  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Forrest  was  patroling  that  Btream  in  Northern  Alabama,  with  seve- 
ral gun-boats,  to  iiiterccj>t  them  should  tiiey  fly  southward.  Generals  Rous- 
seau, Stccdinan,  Morgan,  Washburne  and  Croxton,  were  now  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Thomas,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Nashville  on  the  3d  of  Octo-  ,  , ,,  ^^j,  _j^, 
ber)  joined  in  the  grand  hunt  for  For- 
rest, The  latter,  looking  out  from 
Columbia,  saw  his  peril,  and  met  it  as 
tisnal.  Paroling  the  thousand  prison- 
erB  lie  had  captured,  he  destroyed  five 
miles  of  the  railroad  southward  from 
the  Duck  River,  and  then  pushing 
across  the  country  by  way  of  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Lawrcnceburg,  he  es- 
caped over  the  Tennessee* 
at  Bainbridge,  with  very  *^'- 
little  toss. 

While  those  operations  were  going  tuomu'i  diadshaitem.* 

on  in  Tennessee  and  Northern  Ala- 
bama, the  movements  of  Hood  against  Sherman's  communications  north- 
ward of  the  Chattahoochee,  already  considered,'  were  begun.  To  watch  and 
meet  Hood's  troops,  as  Iiis  plans  might  be  developed,  Tlio mas  ordered  Crox- 
ton's  cavalry  brigade  to  patrol  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  from  De- 
catur to  Eastport.  Morgan's  division  was  moved  from  Athens  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Rousseau's  troops  were  concentrated  at  the  latter  place.  Steed- 
man's  division  was  moved  from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport. 

We  have  already  consi<lered  the  movements  of  Sherman  and  Hood,  until 
late  in  October,  when  the  latter  went  over  the  Sand  Mountains,  westward, 
and  threatened  Decatur,  and  the  former  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  his  antago- 
nist in  the  beautiful  Chatooga  Valley.'  At  that  point  of  time  and  circum- 
stance, we  will  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements  of  Hood. 

Decatur  was  an  important  place  in  connection  with  military  movements 
at  that  time.  The  railway  from  Nashville  on  the  north  there  crossed  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  met  the  one  extending  westwanl  lo  Memphis,  and 
eastward  to  Chattanooga,  There  General  Granger  was  stationed  with  a  con- 
uderablc  force,  when  Hood  ajiproached  on  the  20th  of  October,  sat  down 
before  it,  established  a  line  of  rifle-pits  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
Kational  lines,  cast  up  intrenchmcnts,  and  threatened  an  assault.  Two  days 
afterward,  some  of  Granger's  troops  made  a  sortie,  gained  the  roar  of  the 
left  of  Hood's  rifle-pits,  drove  out  the  occupants  and  captured  two  hundred 
men.  On  the  same  day  a  regiment  of  negro  troops,  led  by  Colonel  Morgan, 
captured  one  of  Hood's  batteries  and  spiked  the  guns  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,*  the  third  of  the  siege  (which  was  only  a  feint  to  cover  .(^j,  « 
preparations  for  a  more  important  movement),  it  was  aban- 
doned, and  Hood  went  westward  to  Tuscurabia.     That  important  move- 

■  TbJ>  19  1  view  of  tb<^  floe  ramalaD  ot  Mr.  Cunnlnchini,  IS  UIgh  Stmt,  HuhTlIK  wcupl.n]  bj  Ocntnlt 
Bndl  Mil  Thomiu^  inil  other  cammaodiirB.  In  Ihiil  ollj. 
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meat  was  the  passage  of  the  Tenneascc  River  by  Hood's  army,  a  part  of 

whicli   crossed  it  at  the  mouth  of  Cyprus  Creek,'  not  far  from 

'"ism' '      Florence,  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  Groxton's  brigade, 

wliich  was  pressed  back  to  the  east  bank  of  Shoal  Creek. 
It  »-:«  now  evident  that  Ilootl  intended  to  advance  into  Middle  Tenne*- 
see.  General  Hatch  was  ordered  to  move,  witli  his  cavalry  division,  from 
ClifVin,  to  the  support  of  Croitoo; 
and,  as  tvb  have  seen,  the  Twenlj- 
third  Corps,  under  General  Scho- 
field,  was  directed  to  report  to  G*d- 
eral  Thomas,  to  whom  was  given  M 
control  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting those  whicli  were  to  acixra- 
paiiy  Sherman.'  General  Thomo 
J.  Wood's  division  of  the  Foorti 
Corps  reached  Athens  on  the  Slrt, 
closely  followed  by  the  other  divi- 
sions, when  Stanley,  the  commander 
of  the  corps,  concentrated  his  whole 
foi-cc  at  Pulaski. 

In  the  moan  time,  Forrest  bid 
turned  his  face  northward  again,  ud 
was  busy  in  aiding  Hood.     Leaving  Corinth,  he  pushed  up  through  TenaesMe 
with  a  heavy  mounted  force  and  nine  guns,  and  struck  the  Tennessee  Kivti 
opposite  Johnsonville,  in  Stewart  County,  which  was  connected  with  Nub- 
ville  by  railway,     Tliis  was  an  importr.nt  depot  of  supplies  for  Nashville, 
and  these  Forrest  came  to  destroy.     They  were  guarded  by  one  ihoasand 
negro  troops  under  Colonel  C,   It.  Thompson,  and  three  gun-boats,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  E,  51.  King.     Forrest  opened  his  guns  upon  the 
post,'  and  after  several  days'  sharp  contest,  he  withdrew'  <ffl 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Schofield,  with  his  corps,  from  Xid>- 
'  Not.  b.     ville,  by  railway.   Forrest's  work  was  accomplished,  but  by  oth» 
hands.     In  a  conflict  with  the  gun-boats,  he  had  so  far  won  t 
victory,  tliat  it  was  feared  they  would  fall  into  his  hands.     So,  just  befoi* 
the  appearance  of  Schofield,  they  and  the  transports  were  set  on  fire,    Hk 
flanics  communicated  to  the  storehouses  on  the  shore,  and  comminuic^ 
and  quartermasters'  stores,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  wen 
destroyed.     Finding  no  enemy  at  Johnsonville,  Schofield  left  Ruger's  divi- 
sion as  a  garrison  at  that  post,  and,  M'ith  the  rest  of  his  troops,  marched  to 
Pulaski  and  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces  there. 

At  this  time,  Thomas's  effective  force,  under  Schofield,  confronting  Hood, 
was  only  about  thirty  thousand  men,*  while  his  antagonist,  j oat  re-enfoiced 

>  sw  I.1EE  m. 

>  Tlinc  amilstft  of  tha  Fiirth  Corpk  DDilcr  BUnte;,  13.000.  ni  lli«  Trnitr-tUnl  Curr*.  J^m.  «tM 
DudstbD  (dLiI  af  Infancr;  our]  ■njller}',  K!.ima  Tbo  dlrlilon  commudtn  wun  Q«>enla  S,  KlBten.0.  1. 
Wa)[ner.  T.  J,  WihhI.  <if  the  Koiirlh  Ciiriji.  und  T.  U.  Roger  and  J.  D.  Oui,  oT  tbt  Twratj-OilMil  Oerpi.  ^if 
■■t.lry.  T.JOO  In  nnmbcr,  wu  comm«nrto.l  bj  OvnfnJ  J.  H.  Wllion,  luMtt  by  Br1nrilfT-l]riHnLi  E4«H 
UitclL  P.  W.  ilnhninn.  ind  J.  IL  nnmmDni).  Ca-opcntin(  vllb  lh*H  tiwipi,  tb>D  eniHHitn(«l  it  Pslatk 
nn  tlicnvilrTbrigulHar  acnenlsCnuloDmid  Cipran,  Uia  fi>n»r  anmbedBf  Bbost  ^W  BU,  ttl  tt* 
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by  a  part  of  General  Taylor's  army  at  Mobile,  had  about  fi fly-five  thousand 
men.'     Thomas  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  other  men  under  his 
command,  holding  widely  separated  but  important  posts,  which   prudence 
forbade  him  to  concentrate.     So  he  resolved  to  keep  as  strong  as  possible  in 
front  of   Hood,    if  he  should  advance,  and   falling    slowly  back    toward 
Nashville,  avoid  battle  imtil  sufficiently  strengthened  to  promise  success  in 
a  conflict.     Fortunately,  Hood  lingered  on  the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  until 
past  the  middle  of  November ;  for,  while  Sherman  remained  north  of  the 
Chattahoochee,  he  was  not  sure  that  active  leader  might  not  suddenly  appear 
upon  his  rear.     But  when,  at  length,  intelligence  came  that  he  had  severed 
all  communications  with  the  North  and  turned  his  face  toward  the  sea.  Hood 
threw  the  remainder  of  his  army  over  the  Tennessee*  on  a  pon- 
toon bridge  at  Florence,  and  two  days  allerward,  moved  on      *^ig^^^' 
parallel  roads  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  through  Waynesboro'      *  Nov.  22. 
and  Lawrenceburg,  driving  General  Hatch  from  the  latter  place.* 

Thomas  had  hoped  to  meet  Hood  in  battle  south  of  Duck  River,  but  the 
two  divisions  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  coming  from  Missouri,' had  not  ar- 
rived, and  he  did  not  feel  well  prepared  to  do  so,  when  his  adversary  moved; 
so  he  ordered  Schofield  to  fall  back  to  Columbia.  He  did  so  in  good  order, 
while  Capron's  brigade  at  Mount  Pleasant  covered  all  flank  approaches  from 
that  direction.  Schofield  withdrew  Ruger's  division  from  Johnsonville,  and 
on  the  24th  of  November  his  forces  were  concentrated  at  Columbia.  In 
the  mean  time  General  Granger  had  withdrawn  the  garrisons  at  Athens, 
Decatur,  and  Huntsville,  and  returned  to  Stevenson,  from  which  he  sent  five 
fresh  regiments  to  Murfreesboro'.  The  officer  lefl  in  command  at  Johnson- 
ville was  ordered  to  remove  the  property  there  across  to  the  Cumberland  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and,  wuth  it  and  the  garrison,  take  post  at  Clarksville. 

Hood  moved  promptly  to  Pulaski,  and  pushed  on  toward  Columbia,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack  Schofield  in  front  of  that  town.  But  he 
made  movements  so  indicative  of  an  intention  to  cross  Duck  River  on  one 
or  both  of  Schofield's  flanks,  that  the  latter  withdrew*  to  the 
north  side  of  tlie  stream,  and  sent  liis  trains  toward  Nashville. 
Then,  informed  that  Hood  had  crossed  the  river  six  miles  above  Colum- 
bia, he  ordered  Stanley  to  follow  his  trains  to  Spring  HilL  The  com- 
mand was  promptly  executed  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  Forrest's 
cavalry,  hovering  near,  and  which  Stanley  drove  off  just  as  they  were  about 
to  pounce  upon  the  wagons  and  their  guard.  Stanley  was  speedily  attacked 
by  a  very  strong  force  of  horse  and  foot,  which  he  fought  until  night  fell, 
and,  though  with  great  difficulty,  he  firmly  held  the  road  over  which  the  re- 
treating army  was  to  pass. 

On  that  day  ^  Schofield  had  been  continually  employed  in    ^ 
keeping   the   Confederates   from   crossing   the  Duck   River   at 

>  Iloofl^s  armj  ir.is  romp^tsed  of  about  42.000  InfiiDtrr  and  artillery,  and  18,000  cavalry,  many  of  whom  were 
K«ntackian8  and  TenncMeeann,  Jubilant  with  the  idea  that  they  were  about  to  expel  the  invailer  fh>in  their 
native  aoil  They  bad  grreat  confidence  in  their  dashing  leader,  and  were  In  high  tpirits.  n*iod*8  army  wasap- 
ranged  in  three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  QeperalA  B.  F.  Cheathamu  A.  P.  Stewart,  anl  8.  D.  Le€. 
The  diviAiun  cotniiianders  were  as  follows:  Choatham*8  corps — Generals  P.  B.  Cleburne,  Jas.  C.  Bn>wn,  and 
W.  B  Bate.  Stewart's— W.  W.  Lrjrin?,  8.  O.  French,  E  C.  Walthall  Lee's— C.  I*  8tevenB<»n,  F..  .lohnron, 
and  Clayton.  Forrest  commanded  the  cavalry.  His  division  oommanders  were  Generals  W.  Jackson,  A.  Bo- 
fimL,  and  J.  B.  Chalmers. 

*  fi«e  page  280. 
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Columbia,  driving  them  back,  'with  great  lo^a  on  their  side,  whenerer  tbcf 
advanced.     When,  late  In  the  afternoon,  he  heard  of  Stanley's  peril,  he  took 
Ruger's  division,  and  hastened  to  his  support,  leaving  orders  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his   force  to  follow.      He  encountered  some    detachments  of 
cavalry  on  the  way,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Spring  Hill,  ho  found  the  mail 
body  of  the  Confederates  bivouacked  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road  ova 
which  liis  army  must  pass.     Ho  left  them  undisturbed.     His  troops  puMd 
by  at  midnight,  .ind  pushed  on  northward,  closely  pursued,  and  someuma 
severely  pressed  after  the  day  dawned.    Hour  after  hour  skirmishing  went  on, 
while  the  patriots  gradually  moved  northward  during  that  itj 
ISM.        '^"'^  iiigl'li  *i"l  early  tlie  following  morning"  they  were  in  i 
strong  position  at  Franklin,  on  the  Harpetb  River,  where  eome 
stirring  events  had  occurred  the  previous  year.'      There   Schofield  bailed 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  villus,  ii 
order  that   his  trains,  then    chokii^ 
the  road  for  miles,   might  be  takes 
across  the  Harpeth    and  put  well  oo 
their  way  toward  Nashville,  eightea 
miles  distant.     It  was  better  to  ^n 
battle  there,  with  this  encumbrance  out 
of  the  way,  than  to  be  compelled  to 
'    fight,  as  lie  doubtless  would  that  Hi] 
or  the  next,  with  his  trains  close  it 

Schofield  was  satisfied  that  faii 
foes  wore  concentrated  directly  in  hi* 
rear;  for  his  cavalry,  following  the Lewisburg  pike  several  miles  castwaidof 
his  line  of  march,  bad  encountered  no  enemy.  He  disposed  his  troopt 
accordingly  in  a  curved  line  south  and  wi-st  of  the  town,  the  flanks  testing 
on  the  Ilarpeth  ;  and  then  cast  up  a  line  of  slight  intrenchmcnti  alonj 
their  entire  front.  The  cav.ilry,  with  the  Third  Division  of  the  Foonh 
Corps  (Wood's),  were  posted  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  Fort 
Granger,  on  a  bluff,'  commanded  the  -gently  rolling  plain  over  which  JlooJ 
mnst  advance  in  a  direct  att.ick.  Within  the  entire  lines  around  Franklii, 
Schofield  had  not  to  exceed  eighteen  thousand  men,  when  Hood,  at  foot 
o'clock  in  the  al^ernoon,'  came  up  with  all  his  force,  and  assaiW 
the  Nationals,  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  enisbii? 
them  with  one  heavy  blow.  He  had  assured  his  soldiers  that,  if  th^ 
should  break  through  Schofield's  line,  they  would  disperse  or  destroy  li* 
army,  capture  his  trains,  drive  Tliomaa  out  of  TcnncBseo  and  might  mani 
on,  witliout  opposition,  to  the  Ohio  Eiver. 

Hood  had  formed  his  columns  for  attack  behind  a  line  of  dense  woods; 
Stewart  on  bis  right,  next  the  HarjH-th,  Cheatham  on  his  left,  and  Lee  infix 
rear,  in  reserve,  A  greater  part  of  bis  cavalry,  led  by  Forrest,  was  on  to 
right,  and  the  rcniainder  were  on  bis  left.     Tlins  prepared,  the  C-onfedenl" 

<Sce|.a;ell9. 

>  ScIkjUcUI's  h.-td-qQurliin  were  nt  Ibe  hna*(<  uf  Dr.  D.  B.  aiffc.  on  Mitn  Stnct,  la  Ihe  tIIIki  et  FniUi 
Tint  Tlllneo  wte  il,r  mpUnl  of  WllllMniU'ii  C.itmty.  Ti^ddcwc.  mil  wu  BllnUed  In  t  bend  <a  Oi  HsfiO 
Slnr,  vblch  tnrmtd  two  bLiIh  oT  ■  Iquiiri-,  <rllli  s  rharp  curve  nl  Ilia  iDfl^  u  M«t  In  tb«EMp«F*(i^ 
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rashed  forward  upon  Schofield's  center  (compoaed  of  the  divisions  of 
Ruger  and  Cox,  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  about  ten  tliuusaud  strong), 
with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity, in  columns 
four  deep,  with  a  cloud 
of  Bkii-mishers  in  their 
front.  Their  appear- 
ance, BO  soon,  was  un- 
expected to  Schofield, 
and  it  amounted  to 
almost  a  surprise.  lie 
was  at  Fort  Granger, 
across  the  river,  when 
the  attack  commenced, 
and  could  not  return 
to  his  lines,  so  the  com- 
mand in  the  battle 
devolved  on  General 
Stanley,  and  Schofield 
could  only  watch  the 
struggle  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  he  did 
with  great  anxiety. 

Two  brigades  of  Wagner's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  were  thrown 
forward,  and  held  some  slight  breastworks  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  ■ 
the  main  line,  whose  key-point  was  Carter's  Hill,  a  gentle  eminence  crossed 
by  the  Columbia  and  Nashville  pike,  leading  through  Franklin,  Behind  the 
tnain  line  at  this  point  was  Optlyke's  brigade  of  AVood's  diviaioa  Toward 
that  hill,  the  National  center,  the  heaviest  blow  was  directed.  The  charge 
of  Hood's  cohimns  was  so  impetuous  and  weighty,  notwithstanding  it  was 
met  by  a  fearful  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  that  it  was  irresistible. 
The  Union  advance  was  hurled  back  in  utter  confusion  upon  the  main  line, 
and  all  but  those  who  were  killed  or-  made  prisoners,  were  driven  through 
it.  It  not  only  opened  to  receive  the  fugitives,  but  it  kept  crumbling  into  a 
wider  breach  after  they  had  passed  by.  The  outworks  held  by  Wagner,  were 
gained,  and  his  division  was  driven  back  on  the  stronger  lines  still  held  by 
Cox  and  Ruger,  The  hill  was  lost,  and,  with  it,  eight  guns.  The  victors 
pressed  on,  and  after  a  most  desperate  contest,  forced  their  way  within  the 
second  line  and  planted  the  Confederate  flag  upon  the  intrcnchments. 

All  now  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  as  the  Confederates  re-formed  to  follow 
np  their  victory,  large  numbers  of  tho  Nationals,  Inspired  with  a  sense  of 
defeat,  were  seen  thronging  toward  the  bridges  over  the  Harpeth.  At  that 
critical  moment  Stanley  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  Opdyko's  brigade,  in 
resen-e,  and  ordered  it,  with  Conrad's  in  support,  to  endeavor  to  stem  the 
tumultuous  torrent  of  pursued  and  pursuers.  Opdyke's  voice  was  instantly 
beard  ringing  out  clearly  above  the  tumult  in  an  order  for  an  advance. 
That  order  was  instantly  obeyed.  Swiftly,  steadily,  and  irresistibly,  his 
men  charged  the  exultant  columns  and  drove  them  back  with  fearful  slaugh- 
ter.    Conrad  was  close  by  to  give  assistance.   The  works  and  the  guns  were 
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recovcre<l,  and  three  hundred  piisoners  and  ten  battle-flags  were  captured. 
Tlie  Union  line  was  restored,  and  was  not  again  broken.'  Again  and  again, 
Ilo^jd  liurled  his  men  acc^inst  it,  but  it  did  not  even  bend.  The  struiii^le 
continued  until  long  after  dark,  the  Confederates  working  their  way  anmnd 
to  the  National  right,  where  Stanley's  first  division  (Kimbairs)  gallantly 
repulsed  them.  It  was  almost  midnight  before  the  last  shot  was  fired,  aod 
the  Confederates,  sorely  disappointed  and  chagrined,  gave  up  the  contest 
Tlie  advantage  was  with  Schofield.  Hood  was  checked,  and  had  lost 
heavily.  lie  was  bereaved  of  thirteen  general  officers  and  over  six  thousand 
men.  Schofield  had  lost  a  little  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.*  Thomas 
thought  it  not  prudent  for  him  to  risk  another  battle  in  the  morning,  and 
ordered  him  to  retreat  to  Nashville.  A  little  after  midnight  he  left  Frank- 
lin, and,  notwithstanding  they  were  sharply  followed  by  Forrest  after  day- 
brciik,  the  troops,  with  all  their  trains  were  safely  within  the  lines  at  Nash- 
ville by  noon  on  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  result  of  the  contest,  knoini 
as  TiiK  Battle  of  Fkanklin,  was  quite  as  disastrous  to  Hood  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  as  in  the  loss  of  men.  They  were  discoar- 
agetl,  and  began  to  reflect  again  upon  Hood's  reckless  waste  of  life  at  At- 
lanta, and  the  probabilities  of  defeat  in  all  the  future. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-field  of  Franklin  early  in  May,  1866.  He 
went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  at  evening,  with  General  James 
l>rownlow,  then  adjutant-general  of  Tennessee,  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  tliat  battle  while  iiurhtinc:  for  the  Union.  He  was  carried  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  K.  B.  Clifle  (Schofield's  head-quarters),  where  he  was  skillfully  treated 
an<l  tenderly  nursed,  until  his  recovery;  soon  after  which  he  married  the 
beautiful  young  daughter  of  his  surgeon,  who  had  been  his  attentive  com- 
panion during  his  tedious  weeks  of  suffering  and  convalescence.  On  the 
folhnving  morning  I  rode  over  the  battle-field  on  horseback,  with  Captain 
James  11.  Cliffe,  of  the  Twelfth  Tennessee  Cavalry.  The  battle  was  foaght 
chiefly  on  the  farm  of  General  Carter,  who  was  wounded  in  sight  of  his  oirn 
house,  seen  toward  the  left  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  After  making 
that  sketch,  taken  from  the  National  line  of  breastworks,  at  the  point  where 
the  Confederates  broke  through,*  we  jode  back  to  the  village,  crossed  the 
Harpeth  over  a  long  bridge,  and  visited  Fort  Granger  and  the  place  near  it 
where  young  Williams  and  Peter,  the  spies,  were  hung.*  We  then  returned 
to  the  village,  where  I  dined  with  the  family  of  Dr.  CliflTe,  who  was  absent 

>  In  an  official  cnmmanication,  recommending  Optlyke  for  promotion,  Oeneml  Thomas  saM  h«  ^divpUni 
the  Tcry  highest  qualities  oa  a  commander.  It  is  not  saying  too  much,**  he  continued,  ^  to  declare  that  bativ 
the  skillful  di5p4>sitiun8  made  by  Qenenil  Opdyke  (all  of  which  was  done  entirely  on  hit  own  juilgmeot).  Uw 
pnimptness  and  rcofliness  with  which  he  bniught  his  command  into  action  at  the  critical  and  decirire  mmaaL 
and  the  ^ignal  personal  gallantry  he  <lisp1ayed  in  a  counter  assault  on  the  enemy,  when  he  had  tivkn  «m 
lines,  disaster  instead  of  victory  would  have  fallen  on  us  at  Franklin." 

*  The  Nationals  lost  1^9  killed,  l,(m  wounded,  and  1,104  missing,  making  a  total  of  2JSM.  Qon>ra]  9takj 
had  a  hi>r»e  shot  undrr  him,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Oeneral  Bradly  was  also  wonnded.  but  1«»8  seTfT*-lT. 
IIo<mI  n  ported  his  entire  loss,  in  round  numbers,  at  4,500.  General  Thomas  offlcially  reported  It  at  1,'St 
klllfd.  8,S00  wiiunded.  and  70*2  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  6,252.  Ilood  lost  the  following  gencrm!  »ffie«rt: 
Cleburne.  Williams,  Adam%  Gist,  Strnhl.  and  Oranberry,  killed ;  Brown,  Carter,  Manlgault,  Qnarl^  C«rk«^ 
ell,  and  Scott  woundvd,  and  Gordon  captured.  Cleburne  was  called  ''  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  West,"  ■*' 
his  loss  was  scvoff  ly  folt. 

*  The  building  with  michlnory,  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  was  a  eotton-pr««a.  from  the  trtat 
of  which  we  tiM>k  several  bullets.  It  stond  ujmn  the  vite  of  the  severe  struggle  between  the  ConftdcrateiMl 
Opdyke's  brigade.    Between  it  and  the  house  in  the  distance,  the  flght  was  hottest. 

*  See  i>age  120. 
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His  accompli ebed  wife  w 
was  almost  the  only  Uni 


s  a  most  active  patriot  during  the  war.    Dr.  Clifie'B 
1  family  in  Franklin.     Ue  was  compelled  to  flee 


for  his  life,  at  one  time,  but  his  patriotic  wife  remained  and  served  the  coun- 
try and  its  cause  nobly,  in  various  ways.  She  kept  up  a  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  Union  commanders  at  Nashville,  often  going  thither  in  per- 
son with  important  information.  On  such  occasions  she  rode  au  old  blind 
mare,  and  traveled  along  unfrequented  ways.  She  was  several  times  arrested 
on  Bunpk-ion  of  being  an  "enemy  to  the  Confederacy,"  but  proof  was  always 
wanting.  She  waa  once  in  Forrest's  custody ;  and  at  one  time  she  was  con- 
fined a  week  at  Bragg's  head-quarters  in  Jlurfreesboro',  where  sho  waa  pa- 
roled to  rejKirt  when  called  for,  to  bo  sent  to  Atlanta,  Rosecrans  sent  Bragg 
in  that  direction  so  suddenly  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  Mrs.  CHfle. 
Under  every  circumstance  of  peril,  disdain  and  weariness,  that  noble  woman 
Stood  firm  in  her  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  to  Christian  duty ;  and 
by  her  manifold  public  services,  and  labors  and'  sacrifices  for  the  comfort  of 
the  sick,  and  wounded,  and  dying  Union  soldiers,  she  won  an  unfading  chap- 
let  of  honor  and  gratitude  from  her  countrymen,  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
noticed by  the  chronicler.  That  Christian  matron,  Mrs.  V.  C.  Cliffe,  belongs 
to  the  glorious  army  of  patriotic  women  who  gavo  their  services  to  their 
imperiled  country,  and  should  never  be  forgotten. 

When  General  Schofleld  reached  Nashville,'  General  A.  J.  *^^^ 
Smith  had  arrived,  with  his  two  divisions,  &om  Missouri,  and  by 
noon  that  day,  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  were  put  in  battle  array  in  an  irreg- 
ular semicircular  line  upon  the  hills  around  the  city,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  {detachment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee)  were  on  the  right,  resting  on  the  river;  tlie  Fourth 
Corps — commanded  by  General  T.  J.  Wood,  in  the  absence  of  the  wounded 
Stanley — in  the  center;  and  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  under  General  J.  M. 
Schofield,  on  the  left,  also  resting  on  the  Cumberland.  General  Stecdman 
had  been  called  up  from  Chattanooga,  with  detachments  of  Sherman's  army, 
and  a  brigade  of  negro  troops  under  Colonel  Thompson,  in  all  five  thousand 
men ;  and  these  were  posted  on  the  left  of  Schofield,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  cavalry  under  Wilson,  which  was  stationed  at  Edgefield,  on  the  north 
dde  of  the  Cumberland.    To  these  were  added  the  troops  composing  the 
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tion  was  passed,  the  announcement  was  received  by  the  House,  and  the  speetir 
toi*s  on  the  floor,  with  a  wild  outburst  of  enthusiastic  applause.  The  Repub- 
lican members  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  applauded  with  cheers  and 
clapping  of  hands.  The  spectators  in  the  crowded  galleries  waved  thi'ir 
hats,  and  made  the  chamber  ring  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Hundreds  of 
ladies,  gracing  the  galleries  with  their  presence,  rose  in  their  seats;  and,  It 
waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  participating  in  the  general  domonst  rations  of 
enthusiasm,  added  to  the  intense  excitement  and  interest  of  a  sirene  that  wil! 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enougch  to  witness  iL 
For  several  minutes,  the  friends  of  this  crowning  act  of  Emancipation  ^ve 
themselves  up  to  congratulations,  and  demonstrations  of  public  joy." ' 

When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  ^Iv.  Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  arose  iml 

said  :  '*In  honor  of  this  immortal  and  sublime  event,  I  move  that  the  lions* 

adjourn."     It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acrainsl 

twenty-four.     The  Amendment  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  action  of 

the  several  State  Lesrislatures;  and  on  the  18th  of  December  (bl- 

*  186fi.  . 

lowing,*  the  Secretary  of  State  officially  announced  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  requisite  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  It  then 
became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Thence- 
forth, slavery  was  made  im])os8ible  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic. 

We  have  just  observed  that  the  Rebellion  was  yet  defiant  at  the  clo!«eof 
1864.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Conspirators  who  originated  and  eon- 
trolled  it.  Tn  his  annual  "Message"  to  the " Congress*"* at  TiicJh 
» Nov.  7,  mond,*  Davis  took  a  ijeneral  survey  of  the  situation,  and  treated 
the  matter  with  his  usual  foolish  bravado.  He  spoke  of  the  fall 
of  Atlanta,  but  said  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  Richmond 
fallen.  "  The  Conferleracy,"  he  said,  "  would  liave  remained  as  erevX  and 
defiant  as  ever."  '"Tlie  purpose  of  the  Government,"  ho  said,  "and  the 
valor  of  the  troops  would  have  i-emained  unchanged.  The  baffled  foe  would 
in  vain  have  scanned  the  re])orts  of  your  proceedings,  at  some  new  legislaliTe 
seat,  for  any  indication  that  progress  had  been  made  in  his  gigantic  task  of 
conquering  a  free  people."  Then  he  tried  to  assure  the  "  Con gn*ss*' with 
the  old  storv,  which  nt)bodv  believed,  that  the  Government  would  soon  be 
exhausted  of  men  and  money.  "  Not  the  fall  of  Richmond,"  he  said,  '"nor 
Wilmington,  nor  Charleston,  nor  Savannah,  nor  Mobile,  nor  all  combinwl,CM 
save  the  enemy  from  the  constant  and  exhaustive  drain  of  blood  and  trcasni? 
whi(*h  must  continue  until  he  shall  discover  that  no  peace  is  attainable  nuleii 
based  on  the  recoijnition  of  our  indefeasible  risfhts." 

In  the  same  message  Davis  made  an  a])palling  exliibit  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  ii nances — a  public  debt  of  nearly  ♦  1,200,000,000, 
without  a  real  basis  of  credit,  and  a  paper  currency  depreciated  several  hon- 
dred  per  cent.  He  also  showed  the  hollowness  of  his  boastings  of  the  inhe^ 
ent  strength  of  the  Confederacy  by  fairly  admitting  the  fact,  by  implication, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  white  population  to  furnish  men  for  the  army  wai 
exhausted,  and  that  the  slaves  must  be  looked  to  for  strength  in  the  lutum 
It  had  been  proposed  to  arm  them ;  but  this  was  considered  danirerous,  for 


>  IlUtory  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Men^urm  of  the  Viirty-SfVtnth  and  Tkirty-Eighth   United  Stal€*  0»- 
greutH^  1861-1365;  by  Henry  Wilson,  jki^o  .3I»B. 
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they  would  be  more  likely  to  fight  the  Confederates  than  the  Nationals. 
Davis  was  averse  to  a  general  arming  of  the  negroes,  but  recommended  the 
employment  of  forty  thousand  of  them  as  pioneer  and  engineer  laborers  in 
the  army,  and  not  as  soldiers,  excepting  in  the  last  extremity.  "  But,"  ho 
said,  "should  the  alternative  ever  be  presented  of  a  subjugation,  or  of  the 
employment  of  the  slave  as  a  soldier,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  should  then  be  our  decision."  But  they  never  ventured  upon  the  ami- 
ing  of  the  negroes.  And  it  was  a  significant  indication  of  Davis's  conscious- 
ness of  the  weakness  of  the  hold  of  the  Confederates  upon  them,  either  legally 
as  slaves,  or  morally  as  men,  that  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  holding  out 
to  the  negro,  as  an  inducement  for  liim  to  give  faithfjil  service,  even  as  a 
laborer  in  the  army,  a  promise  of  his  emancipation  at  the  end  of  the  war.' 
It  was  tried  in  Richmond,  and  failed,  for  the  negroes  would  not  trust  the 
Confederates. 

Davis's  ])roposition  disturbed  the  slave-holders,  and  made  all  but  Unionists 
uneasy,  for  it  indicated  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  "Government"  that 
the  cause  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  liberating  the  slaves,  and  rely- 
ing upon  them  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  or  of  abso- 
lute subjugation.  The  people  had  also  observed,  for  some  time,  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  the  usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  Davis,  and  a 
tendency  to  the  absolutism  which  precedes  positive  despotism.  At  about 
the  time  we  are  considering,  that  feeling  was  intensified  by  a  decision 
of  George  Davis,  the  Confederate  "Attorney-General,"  in  a  certain  case, 
that  the  "Cabinet  Ministers"  must  "  see  that  all  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'* 
even  should  they  be  clearly  and  expressly  unconstitutional.*  This  decision 
struck  down  the  Constitution,  the  supposed  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
.peoi)le.  There  was  wide-spread  discontent;  and  when  the  news  came  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority,  they  lost  hope 
and  yearned  for  lyeace^  rather  than  for  an  independence  that  proved  to  be 
less  desirable  than  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  imder  the  Government 
they  had  rebelled  against.  But  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E.  Lee  would 
not  permit  it,  and  the  desolating  war  went  on. 

*  "ThlV  Mya  a  R^tl  War  (^ert'n  Diary  (II.  326),  **!»  8appos«(1  to  bo  an  idoa  of  Mr.  Bonjiiinln.  for  foreign 
effect*^  It  Is  a<I(lcd,  **  the  proM  Is  mostly  opiH>8c<l  to  the  President's  project  of  employing  40,000  slaves  in  the 
Army,  nnder  protnlse  of  em.incipatiun." 

«  See  A  Rebel  War  Clerk**  Mary,  il.  322.  "  It  makes  the  President  absolute,''  wrote  the  Diarist  **  I  fear 
this  0<tyernment,  In  future  time^  will  bo  denounced  as  a  cabal  of  bandits  ai.tl  outlaws,  making  and  execnting 
the  most  despotic  decrees.  Thin  decision  will  l(N>k  bud  in  histor>',  and  will  do  no  sr<K>d  at  pri>8i>nt"  At  iMge 
834,  the  Diarist  snys:  '^Both  Houses  of  Congress  sit  most  of  the  time  in  secret  session,  no  doubt  concocting 
stron?  measures  under  the  inflnenco  of  tlio  existini^  crisis.  Oood  news,  only,  can  throw  open  the  dtMirs,  and 
restore  the  hilarity  of  the  members.  When  not  in  session,  they  usually  denounce  the  President;  in  session, 
they  aro  wholly  subservient  to  him." 

Tho  Diarist  fiirthern'Wirded,  as  follows,  under  date  of  January  7, 1965: — "IIow  Insifrniflcant  a  logislattve 
body  bcc<»mes  when  it  is  not  indef>endent  The  Confederate  States  Congress  will  not  live  in  history,  for  it  never 
really  existed  at  all,  but  has  always  been  merely  a  b«Kiy  of  subservient  men,  registering  the  decrees  of  the 
Exerutive.  Even  Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  before  introducing  a  bilif  seods  it  to  this  department  for  appro- 
val or  rejection." — Yolnme  II.,  page  879. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

SIIF.EUAirs  KAKCIl  THROUGH  TIIK  CAROLINAB.— THK  CAPTURK  OT  VOET  risnEE. 

AVIXQ  made  the  necessary-  ordera  for  the  di^pwitiu 
of  liis  troo|>3  at  Savannah,  General  Sherman  directed  hit 
ehit'f  eni;iii<«r  (Captain  I'oe)  lo  c.vamine  the  works  arowi 
iho  city  and  its  vic-iiiity,  with  a  view  to  their  future  ust 
IIu  directed  portions  of  them,  including  Forts  McAlfiiier, 
Thiuulcrbolt,  and  Tulaski,  to  Ikj  put  in  perfi-ct  order.  The 
remainder  were  to  he  dismantled  and  destroyed,  ami  ihdr 
heavy  armament  sent  to  Hilton  Head.  Savannah  was  made  a  ba.°c  of 
Bupiilies.  The  formidable  obstructions  iu  the  river  were  snfficiently  remored 
to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  torpedoes  which  abounded  vtn 
gathered  up  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Dahlgren.  These  arranirp- 
menta  wei-e  c<mipleti'd  by  the  iirst  of  January,  when  General  Shermaa  ir» 
ready  for  a  marth  northwanl  througli  the  Carolinas. 

Shennan  ap|K>inted  the  lath  of  Jaiinary*  as  the  day  when  lie  woul<l  «»■ 
,  mcnce  Ins  march.     Tlio  Sc'veiiteenlh  Corps,  of  IIu war«rs  troops 

was  scut  by  water,  around  by  Hilton  Head,  to  Poeotalifro,  «■ 
tlic  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway,  where  it  had  ina<le  a  lodgment  l>y  thf 
day  above  named,  an<l  fi'om  tliat  point  seriously  menaced  Charleston.  IV 
left  wiiiii,  under  Sloenm,  accompanied  by  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  was  to  h«T« 
crossed  the  Savannah  liiver  on  a  i>ontoon  bridge  laid  at  the  city;  bnt  inNt- 
sant  i-jiins,  which  flooded  the  country,  swelled  the  streams  anil  overflow»d 
the  swamps  on  their  ntargins,  had  caused  the  submer^ncc  of  a  cauwvsj 
which  SiocuHi  had  constructed  opposite  Savannah,  and  broken  up  liis  pon- 
toon bridge.  He  was  conii)elled  to  look  higher  up  the  river  for  a  [tauM^ 
and  mareheil  his  ti-oops  to  Sister's  Ferry,  or  Piirysburg.  Tlie  delay  camed 
by  the  flood  pivvented  Slocum  getting  liis  entire  wing  of  the  anny  acnM 
the  Savannah  Uiver  until  the  first  week  in  Febmary. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Grant  had  gent  to  Savannah  Grovcr'a  divisioa 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  to  garrison  that  city,  and  had  drawn  the  Twenir- 
third  Coqis,  inider  General  Schofield,  from  General  Thomas's  command  in 
Tennessee,  and  sent  it  to  re-enforce  Generals  Terry  and  Palmer,  operating  oa 
the  coast  of  Korth  Carolina,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Shcnnant 
advance.  Sherman  transferred'  Savannah  and  its  dependcndei 
to  General  Foster,  then  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  with 
instructions  to  follow  Shcrm.Ws  inland  movements  by  occupying,  in  Mn-cefr 
sion,  Charleston  aiid  other  ]>laees.  Ilardee.  with  the  troops  with  which  he 
fled  from  Sa\annah,  was  then  in  Charleston,  preparing  to  defend  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 
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:;ral  Grant  that  it  was  his  intention  "  to  under- 
iiig  Savannah,  "to  make  Goldsboro',  and  open 


Sherman  }iad  advised  Gc 
take,  at  one  stride,"  after  Il'd 

the  sea,  by  the  New 
Benic  ]-ailroad,"  and 
for  tliat  piiriwse,  ho 
Bcnt  Colonel  W.  W. 
Wright,  Buperintciid- 
ent  of  military  roads, 
to  Npiv  JJcrnc  to  i»i-e- 
parc  lor  cxlending  the 
railway  from  that  place 
to  Goldsboro'.  Mean- 
while, during  the  delay 
caused  by  the  floods, 
some  feinta  were  made 
from  I'ocotaligo  of  an 
advance  on  Charleston, 
and  thereby  Ilai-dee  was 
for  his  proi)oscd  "stride.' 
and  every  ihinn;  was  iii  readiness  for  an  advance,  the  posts  at  tho  TuHiflnny 
and  Coosawhatchie  rivers  were  abandoned  as  useless,  and  tho  troops  along 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  railway  were  concentrated  at  Pocotaligo. 

Sherman's  whole  army  moved  forward  on  the  first  of  February,  nearly  in 
a  due  north  course,  toward  Columbia,  tho  capital  of  South  Carolina.  All., 
the  roads  in  that  direction  had,  for  weeks,  been  held  by  ■\Vlteeler'H  cavalry, 
who  had  employed  a  large  force  of  negroes  in  felling  trees  and  burning 
bridges  in  the  expected  pathway  of  Sherman's  march.  In  tho  face  of  these 
obstacles,  and  with  a  well-oi^anized  pioneer  force  to  remove  them,  the  Na- 
tionals moved  forward.  Sloeum,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  comprising  the 
luft  wing,  pi-essed  through  the  wet  swamps  from  Leister's  Ferry  toward  Barn- 
well, threatening  Augusta ;  while  the  right  wing,  keeping  westward  of  the 
Salkhatchie  Uiver,  made  for  the  01*0381  ngs  of  that  stream  at  River's  and  Beau- 
fort bridges,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  on  to  the  Edisto  River,  and  thus 
flanking  Charleston,  These  movements,  at  the  outset,  so  distraetcd  the  foe 
with  doubt  whether  Augusta  or  Charleston  was  Sherman's  chief  objective, 
that  liis  forces  were  divided  and  weakened  in  tho  service  of  watching. 

This  formidable  invasion,  produced  wide-spread  alarm.  When  Sherman 
was  lying  at  Savannah,  the  epcculativo  opinion  that  he  would  attempt  it, 
was  met  by  the  assurance  and  general  belief  that  the  march  of  a  great  army, 
with  all  its  trains,  across  the  swampy  regions  of  South  Carolina  in  midwin- 
ter, was  a  i)hyBical  impossibility.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  National  forces  had 
BO  often  overthrown  all  such  speculations  by  actual  achieve- 
ments, had  taught  leaders  wisdom;  and,  to  prepare  for  any  eraerg-  •i>'e.».  , 
ency.  Governor  Magrath'  had,  by  proclamation,  summoned*  to 
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the  field,  as  militia,  every  white  man  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  years,  not  already  in  the  service.  So  urgent  seemed  the  need,  that 
he  tlireatened  conscription  for  all  who  should  not  A'olunteer.  But  very  few 
of  that  militia  force  confronted  the  National  troops  anywhere  in  Soath 
Carolina. 

The  Confederates  occupied  the  line  of  the  Salkhatchie  with  infantry  and 
artillery,  at  important  points,  while  Wheeler's  cavalry  hovered  around  the 
advance  of  the  National  army ;    and  when  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  with 
which  Sherman  was  moving,  approached  River's  Bridge,  over  that  stream,  and 
the  Fifteenth  moved  on  Beaufort  Bridge,  they  found  a  force  ready  trxlisputc 
the  passage  of  eaclu     Those  at  River's  Bridge  Avere  soon  dispersed  by  the 
divisions  of  Generals  Mower  and  G.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps» 
who  made  a  flank  movement  under  extraordinary  difficnltiea.     They  waded 
through  a  swamp  three  miles  in  width,  with  the  water  from  one  to  four  feel 
in  depth,  the  generals  wading  at  the  head  of  the  columns.     The  weather 
was  bitter  cold,  and  the  water  was  almost  icy  in  temperature.     But  the 
work   was  accomplished.     The  foe  was  quickly  scattered  in  a  disorderly  re- 
treat to  Branchvillo,  behind  the  Edisto,  burning  bridges  behind  them,  and 
inflicting  a  loss  on  the   Nationals  of  nearly  one  hundred  men.     The  latter 
pressed  raj)idly  on  to  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  at  Midway,  Bamberg,  and 
Graham's  stations,  and  destroyed  the  track  for  many  miles.      Kilp.itr]ck, 
meanwhile,  was  skirniishiTig  briskly,  and  sometimes  heavily,  with  Wheeler, 
as  the  former  moved,  by  Barnwell  and  Blackville,  toward  Aiken  and  threat- 
- ., .  .        ened  Aui^usta;    and  by  noon,  on  the  11th,"  the  Nationals  had 

Feb.,  l>6o.  o  7  •'  »  ' 

possession  of  the  railway  from  Midway  to  Johnson's  Station, 
thereby  divirlinij  the  Confederate  forces  which  remained  at  Branchville  and 
Charleston  on  out*  side,  and  Aiken  and  Auijusta  on  the  other. 

Sherman  now  moved  his  right  wing  rapidly  northward,  on  Orangobarg, 
The  Seventeenth  Corps  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the  Edisto  at  Binnaker'i 
Bridge,  and  the  Fifteenth  Corps  passed  over  it  at  Ilolman^s  Bridge.  The* 
converged  at  Po])lar  Spring,  where  the  Seventeenth,  moving  swiftly  on 
Orangeburg,  <lashed  upon  the  Confederates  intrenched  in  front  of  the  bridge 
near  theiv,  and  drove  them  across  the  stream.  The  latter  tried  to  bum  the 
bridge,  but  failed.  They  ha<l  a  battery  in  position  behind  the  bridge,  covered 
by  a  parapet  of  cotton  an<l  earth,  with  extended  wings.  Tliis  Blair  con- 
fronted,  with  General  (t.  A.  Smith's  division  posted  close  to  the  Edisto, 
while  two  others  Avere  moved  to  a  j)oint  two  miles  below.  There  Force's 
<Uvisi()n,  supported  by  Mower's,  (crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge.  When  Force 
approached  the  (\)nfederates,  they  retreated,  and  Smith  crossed  over  and 
occupied  their  works.     The  bridge  was  soon  repaired,  and,  by  four  oVlock 

that  afternoon,*  the  whole  of  the  Seventeenth  Coriis  was  in  Oranire 

&  Feb  1  **  ♦  . 

burof,  and  had  becjun  the  work  of  destruction  on  the  railwav  cscm* 
necting  that  ]>lace  with  Columbia. 

Without  wasting  time  or  labor  on  Branchville  or  Charleston,  which  Sher 
man  knew  the  Confederates  would  no  longer  hold,  he  now  turned  all  his  col- 
umns straight  on  Columbia.     The  Seventeenth  Corps  pushed  the  foe  across 
the  Conijaree,'  forcinij  him  to  burn  the  bridjjcs,  and  then  followed 
the  State  road  directly  for  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  while 
the  Fifteenth  crossed  the  South  Edisto  from  Poplar  Spring  at  Schilling's 
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Bridge,  and  reached  the  State  road  at  Zeigler's.  They  found  the  Confed- 
emtes  in  strong  force  at  a  bridge  over  the  Congaree  Creek,  wliich  was  de- 
fended by  a  heavy  battery  on  the  north  side,  that  swept  it,  and  a  weaker  one 
at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  on  the  soutli  side.  This  tete-dii-pont  was  turned  by 
the  division  of  General  C.  R.  Woods,  by  sending  Stone's  brinrade  through  a 
cypress  swamp  on  the  left.  The  ConfiMlerates  lied  after  trying  in  vain  to 
bum  the  bridge.  Over  it  the  main  column  of  the  Fifteenth  passed,  and  bivou- 
acked that  night  near  the  great  bridge  that  spans  the  Congaree,  in  front  of 
Columbia,  where  the  Confederates,  in  and  around  that  city,  slielled 
them.  That  bridge  was  burned  the  next  mornins:*  by  the  occu-  *^*^**-  ^^ 
pants  of  Columbia,  when  the  National  vanguard  approached  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  under  Slocum,  had  pushed 
steadily  forward  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  right,  but  with  the 
Bame  destination,  Columbia.  For  awhile  Augusta  trembled  with  fear  as  his 
host  passed  by ;  and  the  troops  for  its  defense  were  kept  on  the  alert  day 
and  night.  But  Slocum  was  very  little  troubled  excepting  by  Wheeler's 
cavalry ;  and  those  troopei-s  were  kept  too  busy  by  Kilpatrick  to  be  very 
mischievous.  Through  the  swamps  and  across  the  streams  he  trudged  on, 
by  Barnwell,  Windom  and  Lexington,  for  the  Saluda  (which,  with  the  Broad 
River,  forms  the  Congaree  at  Columbia),  hearing  now  and  then  of  the  ap- 
proach of  troops  from  the  westward.  Beauregard  and  Bragg  liad,  in  turn 
and  in  conjunction,  tried  in  vain  to  thwart  Sherman's  plans,  and  the  Conspir- 
ators, in  their  despair,  had  turned  to  General  Johnston  as  their  only  hope 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  cause  below  the  Roanoke.  That  able  officer 
was  now  again  in  command  in  that  region,  and  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
Cheatham  was  moving  from  Northern  Mississippi  with  the  remnant  of  Hood's 
army,  with  orders  to  get  in  front  of  Sherman,  and,  in  co-operation  with  Har- 
dee at  Charleston,  arrest  his  progress  through  South  Carolina. 

But  Sherman's  movements  were  too  rapid  to  allow  Cheatham  to  execute 
his  order,  and  the  National  army  was  at  Columbia  before  any  of  Hood's  men 
appeared.  Slocum  had  not  been  molested  by  them,  and  he  arrived  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Saluda,  a  few  miles  from  Columbia,  at  almost  the  same  hour 
when  Howard  reached  it,  after  the  burning  of  the  bridge  over  the  Congaree. 
The  Nationals  had  tried  to  save  that  fine  structure,  but  failed.  They  could 
see  the  inhabitants  hastening  about  the  streets,'  and  occasional  squads  of 
cavalry.  Upon  the  latter  a  single  gun  of  De  Grass's  battery  fired.  But  this 
Sherman  checked,  and  limited  him  to  a  few  shots  at  the  unfinished  State 
House.* 

*  "Tonlblc,  meanwhile,  was  the  prcM.  th«  shock,  the  rush,  tht*  hurry,  \^o  universal  oonfuston — such  as 
might  naturally  b«lt»oko<l  for  in  the  circuinHtinccs  of  a  city  from  which  thousands  were  prtf)>arintf  tn  fly  without 
previous  proiuirations  for  lliirht — bunienud  with  pale  and  treinblin;;  w«>:ni'n,  their  children,  and  portablo  chat- 
tels«  trunks  and  jewels,  family  bibles,  and  the  IttrtJt  famiNerfA.  Tlic  railroad  depot  for  Charlotte  was  crowded 
with  anxious  waiters  upon  the  train,  with  a  wilderness  of  lujrsnge — millions,  perhaps,  in  value — much  of  which 
was  finally  lost.  The  citizens  fared  badly.  The  Governments  of  the  State  and  of  tho  Confederacy  absorbed  all 
the  mo«les  of  conveyance." — fitwk  and  DMtruction  o/th«  City  of  CtUumbia,  pajro  10. 

^  The  author  of  the  little  pamphlet  above  quo'cd,  speaks  of  this  firing;  as  if  a  n^gular  bombardment  of  the 
city  hail  <>ccurre<l.  He  snys  the  Khrlls  **  fell  thick  and  fast  abcmt  the  town  ;"  an<l  he  complains  that  ^  no  summons 
to  8urren<ii'r  had  l»een  made;  no  wamlnar  of  any  kin<I  was  jjivcn."  I  h:ive  recorded  in  the  text  substantially 
what  Sherman  says  on  the  subject,  in  his  report  The  author  above  quoted  says:  ''The  damcicro  was  compora- 
tirely  slight.  The  nvvf  capitol  was  struck  five  limes,  but  suffered  little  or  no  injury."  That  buiidln'.:  was  c<mi- 
menced  sometime  before  tho  war,  and  was  designed  to  be  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and  the 
most  costly.  It  is  of  lii^ht-colored  granite,  with  the  surfaco  smooth  from  base  to  root  Itsorder  of  architecture 
In  pore  C'Orlnthian  throughout  It  was  not  more  than  half  completed  when  tho  war  broke  out,  and  labor  ui>on 
It  oeaaed.    The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  it  as  it  will  appear  when  finished. 
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Ilowanl  liail  minlicd  up  from  the  liuriiing  bridge  to  the  Saluda,  br  She^ 
M\\  orders,  v,  itli  directions  tu  cross  tliat  stream  and  the  Broad  Kiver,  aod 
march  upon  Columbia, 
from  the  north.  Slocum 
was  also  onleitnl  totrcw 
liutli  rivcm,  and  to  iturch 
directly  u[>ou  Winnow 
ro',  destroying  the  Gr«eu- 
ville  ana  Columhia  raD- 
roiid  aronnil  tlie  viilajc 
©('Alston,  where  it  croisei 
the  Broad  River.  Both 
orders  were  executi-1 
Howard  crusse<1  tlie  S*' 
hida*ona|iaii- 

near  Graulij, 
and  inndu  a  flying  bri'lj^ 
that  night  over  the  Brt<ad 
».-  ...,.  Mirv,^  ..  ,vu...u.  River,  three  miles  alwv* 

CohimUa.  Over  that  tiie  brigade  of  Clone!  Stone  (Twenty-fifth  lows 
lulimtry).  of  \V.«.ds'8  division  of  iho  Fifteenth  (Logan's)  Coi-ps,  passed,  aiiJ 
uniler  its  cover  ii  jMniloon  hridge  was  laid  on  tli«  morning  of  the  ITik 
(iciicnil  SUcrinaii  was  lliere,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  information  rcacheil  bim 
that  Mr.  tiiiodwyn,  mayor  of  the  city,  with  n  depntation  of  the  commoii 
council,  had  come  out  iu  a.  carriage,  and  made  a  formal  surrender  of  Colum- 
bia to  (.\.l<md  tSUme. 

TliiiX"  seemed  lo  have  been  n«  adequate  military  forco  for  its  protectioB. 
\Vhecici*s  (inaliy  had  done  all  iu  its  juiwer,  in  front  of  the  National  army, 
but  the  advauee  "f  the  latter  was  irivsistible.  Tlie  shallow  Beaurcganl  «« 
iticouiuiaud  at  Columbia.  As  usual,  he  liad  promised  maeh,  but  did  little. 
He  made  a  slight  t^how  of  resistance  and  withdrew,  leaving  Ilampton'i 
eavab-y  as  a  nar-guard  for  covering  the  ftight  of  the  Creole's  army.  Gov- 
ernor Magrath  and  suite,  ami  a  lanrc  train  of  officials  had  fled,  and  notliing 
could  naN'c  the  town  fnim  destrueiioii  but  a  peaceable  surrender.  Tlii.'t  wu 
done  at  the  time  when  a  small  jiarty  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps  had  crossed 
the  Coiigaree  iu  a  skill',  auil  cnieivd  the  city  from  the  west,  unopposci 
Ilcfore  noon,  on  the  17th  of  February,  the  Xational  flag,  so  dishoimreJ  U 
the  chief  scai)ort  of  Somh  Cai-oHua  four  years  before,  was  waving  in  triumph 
over  the  old  and  uew  Capitols  of  the  State  at  the  seat  of  GovemmenL 

In  anticipaiiim  of  the  iKcupaiiou  of  the  city,  Sherman  had  made  writtw 
ordci-s  lo  Cieneral  Howard,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  They  were 
to  destroy  absoliiicly  all  arsenals  and  public  ]in>perly  not  necdetl  for  the  uw 
i>f  the  army,  as  well  as  all  railriiads,  depots  and  machinery,  useful  in  war  to  an 
enemy,  "but  to  spare  all  dwellings,  colleges,  schools,  asylums,  and  harrolHi 
private  proiKity." '  The  commaiuiing  general  was  the  first  to  cross  the  pim- 
toou  bridgt',  and,  iu  c.uupauy  with  General  Huwanl,  rode  into  the  citv.  It 
was  alaady  iu  p.^^scs^iou  oi' (ieueral  Stone,  who  hail  posted  men  about  il 
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for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  The  wind  was  then  blowing  a 
gale.  Citizens  and  soldiers  were  upon  the  streets,  and  general  good  order 
prevailed.  Shemian  liad  ratified  the  promise  of  protection  given  by  Stone. 
<"  It  will  become  my  duty,"  he  observed,  substantially,  "to  destroy  some  of 
the  Government  or  public  buildings,  but  I  will  reserve  this  performance  to 
another  day.     It  shall  be  done  to-morrow,  provided  the  day  be  calm."* 

That  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  and  had  Wade  Hampton,  the  com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates,  who  lingered  in  the  town 
until  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  been  as  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
as  the  Union  troops,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  he  ordered  all  the  cotton 
in  the  city,  public  and  private,  to  be  taken  into  the  streets  and  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  When  Sherman  entered 
the  town,  the  cotton  was  in  the  streets.  The  cords  and  bacrsrinir  of  the  bales 
had  been  cut,  and  the  white  wool  in  tufts  was  flying  about  the  city  in  the 
gale,  like  snow,  lodging  in  the  trees  and  on  the  sides  and  roofs  of  houses. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  wind,  some  of  tiie  bales,  especially  a  pile  of  them 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  court-liouse,  were  already  on  fire  when 
Sherman  entered.*  His  troops,  by  great  exertions,  partially  subdued  the 
flames.*  They  broke  out  again,  with  greater  intensity,  that  night ;  and  the 
beautiful  capital  of  South  Carolina — the  destined  seat  of  Government  of  the 
prospective  independent  "  Confederate  States  of  America" — was  laid  in  ruins 
in  the  course  of  a  few  houi*s.  Among  the  public  buildings  then  destroyed, 
was  the  old  State  House,  delineated  on  page  46  of  volume  I.  Hampton,  the 
real  author  of  the  conflagration,  aflerward  charged  it  upon  Sherman — a 
charge  which  Beauregard,  ever  ready  to  "Are  the  Southern  heart"  with  the 
relation  of  "Yankee  atrocities,"  did  not  make  at  the  time,  and  which  Pollard, 
the  Confederate  historian  of  the  war,  did  not  make  aflerward,  except  by 
implication,  when  he  wrote  that  Sherman,  "After  having  completed,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  destruction  of  Columbia,  continued  his  march  northward."* 

*  Sack  an-fl  DfMtnictlon  of  thf.  City  of  Columbia,  papo  13. 

'  The  Fifteenth  Corps  passed  throu^rh  the  city  in  tho  courso  of  the  il»y,  and  went  out  on  tho  C:imUeu  road. 
The  Seyenteenih  did  not  enter  the  town  ;  and  the  left  wing  was  not  within  two  miles  of  it  nt  any  time. 

*  See  General  Sherman*s  Rtyjort,  April  4,  1S55. 

*  Oeneral  Sherman,  in  his  Keport,  dated  April  4. 1S65,  Rays:  "  Before  one  single  building  had  been  fired  by 
order,  the  smolderini;  flrei«,  set  by  Hampton's  order,  were  rekindled  by  the  wind  and  communicated  to  tho 
buildlnsrs  around.  At  dark  they  boaran  to  »piead,  .ind  got  beyon«l  the  control  of  the  brigade  on  duly  within  the 
dty.  The  whole  of  Woods's  division  was  bn)ught  in,  but  It  was  found  imi>«>ssible  to  check  the  flames,  which, 
by  midnight,  had  become  unmanageable,  and  raged  until  about  4  a.  Mm  when,  the  wind  subsiding,  they  were 
got  under  wmtrol.  I  was  up  nearly  all  niirht,  and  saw  Generals  Howard,  Logan  and  Woods,  and  <»tlii'ra,  laboring 
to  sove  houses  and  protect  families  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  shelter,  und  of  bedding  and  wearing  apparel.  I 
disclaim,  on  thn  y>art  of  my  army,  any  agency  in  this  Are,  but,  on  tUe  eontrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what 
of  Columbia  n-mains  unconsumed.  And,  wiihont  hesitation,  I  eharse  Gener.ii  Wade  Hampton  with  having 
burnetl  his  own  city  of  Colnmbia,  not  with  a  malicious  intent,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  a  silly  *  Boman  stoicism,' 
but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense,  in  filling  it  with  lint,  cotton,  and  tinder.  Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked 
well  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  others  not  on  duty,  ineludinir  the  officers,  who  had  long  been  imprisoned 
there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  agisted  in  spreading  the  (ire  after  it  had  once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in 
unconcealed  joy  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  C'arolma."* 

The  conduct  of  the  Omfedcrate  troops,  and  especially  of  Wade  Hampton,  the  commander,  after  the  mayor 


•  Mojfir  N irhuU,  In  hii  Slnrj  nftke  Grt<it  ifarfh,  nntler  lUU  of  F«h.  IT,  1^65  (p-iifR  IW),  •*>•« :  "  Vorlm*  CAtiaet  nr*  uftifrned  to  fxpUIn 
iha  crlfrln  of  the  fire.  I  iiin  qiilt«  tar*  thiit  It  or>glnKl««t  in  >pArk«,  flylnc  from  th«  hundred*  of  bales  of  ri'tton  which  the  KebeU  had  placed 
oloog  the  mliidleof  the  mxin  tlreet,«n<J  fired  luthey  left  iheclty.  Firu  fn>in  n  titrhtly  rompre«4ed  bale  of  rotton  ia  unlike  that  of  a  inore 
A|Mn  material,  which  barm  Itaelf  ont  The  fir*  liea  emolderinir  in  a  bale  of  cotton  after  It  appear*  to  be  ex.lniruUhe<l,  and  In  thia  inatanoe, 
whan  oar  aoldlert  auppoeed  thejr  had  eatin|;uiahed  the  fire,  It  audden'y  broke  out  aiptin  with  the  moat  diaMtroua  effect.  There  were  Area, 
however,  whir.'i  muat  have  been  atarted  Independent  of  the  above-named  canae.  The  aonrre  of  tbeae  la  aaeribed  to  the  deaire  for  rrvenire 
from  aoma  90O  of  oar  prlaoaert,  who  had  eacaped  from  t!ie  rara  aa  they  were  beini;  rnnveyed  from  tbla  eily  to  Charlotta,  and,  with  th« 
1«a  of  long  aaffering  In  the  miaerable  pena  I  rUited  yeaterday,  on  the  othrr  aid*  of  tba  river,  aooght  this  OMaaa  of  ratMllatlon." 


.p.,  ClIARLKSTON'   EVACUATED. 

Thf  fall  "f  C'oluml>i;i  w:i'*  the  si;^i)al  for  llanloe  to  evacuate  CharK-sior., 
tor  it  w:is  tliiii  tl:inkc«U  aii'l  Ik-  was  throalcixed  with  isolation,  llewusir. 
foniiiKiii'l  "f  a^«>ul  loiirtion  llumsuiul  lroi»ps.  It  was  supposed,  until  the 
l:i-t  uiMiiRUt,  that  Sherman's  niarcli  on  Cohinibia,  was  only  a  feint,  and  tlat 
Chark->l«Mi  was  his  ehitf  ohjerlive.  With  this  impression,  Hurdee  had  lol- 
centrated  thetmops  under  his  eommand  in  and  around  that  city.  To  cherish 
that  lK-li«/f,  (ieneral  GiHmore,  then  in  eommand  on  the  coast  in  that  vi<-iiiity, 
had  fanned  fuints  to  he  made  in  tlie  direetion  of  Charleston.  One  of  lht>o 
\va^  ci^mi^osid  of  a  eon>idenihle  body  <d'  trooj»s,  under  General  Schinim'jl- 
fenniir  wh«>,  on  the  lotli  of  Kehruary,*  made  a  lodgment  ou 
James's  Island,  within  three  niih's  of  Charleston.      At  the  i^-.ivr.r 


•  l-'V., 


til  I  •  "un-boats  and  a  mortar  seliooner  moved  up  the  Stono  River  and  flankt^l 
tl  »  tVoniis      An  attaek  was  niade  ujM»n  the  Confederate  works  on  the  i^biiil. 


Charleston,  menaced  tlie  Xorthwe^tern  railway 

These  niovemonts,  wiiii  Columbia  at  the  mercy  of  Sherman,  wanicil  liar- 

l..that  he  must  instantly  leave  Charlestt>n  by  the  only  railway  now  kii 

for  his  use,  and  endeavor  to  j«»in  JJeaureirard  and  Cheatham,  who  were 

*i  ..,    u'ith  the  remnant  of   IIooil's   annv,  makinix  their  wav   into  X«?rlh 

Ciirolina,  where  Johnst«»n  intended  to  eoneentrate  all  his  available  iorw*,  in 

<Iierniun's  path.     Ilavint;  determined  upi>n   a   spee«ly   evacuation,  Ilarkt 

pj<^,ved  a  short  time  in  destroy inc:^  as  n)ueh  property  in  Charleston,  that 

miirht  be  useful    to   the   Nationals,  as    jx>ssible.      At   an  lai'iy 

*  ^*''"   ''     hour,*  every  buihliiiLr,  warehouse,  or  shed,  Btoivd  with  ct»tion, 

was  fired  by  a  irnard  detailed  ibr  the  purpose.     The  few  inhabitants  wc-re 

filled  with  consternation,  as  they  saw  the  hands  of  their  professed  fricruU 

applviuLj  the  torch  to  the  already  sorely  smitten  city.    The  fire  entrincs  were 

brouLfht  out  to  endeavor  to  save  buildinixs  adjoinin*:!^  the  cotton  ston-s.  hwt 

in  vain  ;  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  the  flames  rauced  fariou?'.y. 

The  horrors  of  the  scene  were  heii^htened  by  a  catastrophe  which  dcstri'Vfl 

many  lives,     ^^imxa  boys  had  discovered  ]K»wder  at  the  depot  of  the  Nurli* 

western    raihvav,  and    amused    themselves    bv    throwin-'    some    of  it  od 

burninij:  cotton  in  the  street.     The  powder  dropping  from  their  hamls  foon 

formiil  a  train,  aloni;  which  fire  ran  to  the  larjxe  quantity  stored  at  the  df|M»t. 

un<i  .*«»iiu'  'if  ilii"  ftuituril  \\'m\  p>no  «»iit  tu  MirninliT  tlio  city.  h:i"l  cxnspcratcd  the  KaUon  1  s<ililii'r».  nndErr-T-i:;! 
JO  tlM- 1  «^*^  :i;"l  ii«i'_v.s  of  w:ir.  siifij  ctfil  tho  rity  t«»  lawful  iU*-triii'ti<in.  Acennlinflr  to  the  authorof /^*^  .V'* 
flj}//  IhiKfriutifnofthe  City  of  <\thiinlii,j,  thr  iniiyur  an«l  coiincilini-n  twrit  tiXilaX.  nine  o'clock.  «hrr  "il«' 
prit]  )«••..  ■.!.■'  iu-  Kjys.  ••  th:it  tin?  wlilti-  H  isr  ^ln•ulll  l>c<1is[i!  \yi«l  fmmtlu-  Ii»wit  uf  thi>  CUy  Ilnll.  Kut  Orn^rtl  II^i- 
tnn.  wli"»i.'  ci>ininnr.<l  ha«l  ii«it  ,\  it  lilt  tho  I'ity,  :ini|  wlm  w;;s  sti'.I  rajfr  to  do  bnttl^  In  its  «lffon»r.  1n'lirn->r.:> 
(lrcl:ui<l  t!::it,  if  ili.-[ilny<'«l,  lie  should  li:ivo  it  turn  duwn.*^  Tlu*  authnr  add*:  "  Hamilton's  ••avaJry.  .t*  »c  lii'"» 
alri'ii'ly  imiiliur'.cil.  lin.r»r-.''l  till  imir  t.n  <iVm>o^-.  aii«l  seitli-nd  jrn»up*  nf  Whrolcr'*  command  1h»v«v-1  4'«i: 
thr  K<d<  r.ii  :i:iriy  at  Ih^lr  enlninri*  int«»  liu-  tuwn.*'  It  .•ippcat  •»  by  tho  ti-stimony  of  tliitf  i'iuz^T  will.-  f*  .'liri:'''' 
ih'i  N;iti«>"i.il>*,  \vh>»  {»r.»fi»?5i'.s  to  h  iv.-  Wm  an  oyo-witni'i*  .if  tho  «K'<tni'.'tion  of  ('idiimtiia*  that  tho  «'..;!/••' .''/:■■  *■' 
Mip/'fifi ;/.  uuihr  tht  dinvtion  of  WiuJif  IUiiui>ton,  continued  tofijhtP'f  XtttiontiU  in  1h^  Mtr*<t*  ut  thrn'f 
a/tt-r  it  ff'i'f  he'll  Humuil.t't'l  hij  conipft,  nt  aut'i'trify.  Th  it  writrr  jrivo*  a  t<>n-ilde  pictwrv  of  Ibr  M'-t«r.:T 
coin:tilsto!  }»y  iho  Triiun  M>l<li(rs  ni»t  nn  duty.  Tin-y  ^tM>t^  lo  havo  fidlowod  the  example  of  tin*  ConftHliPi.'''* 
thi-m*i-v.  V  II.«  tolls  us  <if  a  liuildiiiL'.  in  wi.lch  v.iluaMo  proi«rty  of  almost  every  kind  htk»\  Ikh-o  Mi^riL  --- 
was  "NnWi'M  •»j.-.-n  hy  a  band  "f  pluMilorcrs.**  i-.irly  in  tin?  inorulnir.  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nilion:i'  tr-ps 
Atiii  >.iyv  '•  WliiolerN  eavrdry  als.»  sh'.ired  l.ir?i»ly  in  the  jilundcr,  and  several  nf  them  raf^ht  be  .«<vn  i-t irit,' -ff 
hui^'  K'dos  u;.'i:i  il^lr  k:uU11. ■•*.■'— Pa t'c  12. 
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A  terrible  explosion  followed,  by  which  the  city  was  slmkcn  to  its  founda- 
tiotis.  The  building  was  converted,  in  an  inntant,  into  an  immense  volume 
of  fire,  smoke,  and  fragments,  shooting  high  in  air.  Full  two  hundred  per- 
sons were  destroyed.     At  least  one   hundred  and   fifty  dead  bodies    were 


taken  from  the  niina  of  the  depot,  from  which  point  the  fire  spread  rapidly 
through  the  adjoining  buildings  ;  and,  before  the  flames  were  subdued,  four 
squares,  embracing  an  area  bounded 
by  Chajwl,  Alexander,  and  Washing- 
ton Streets,  were  (.-onsnmed. 

Tliat  iii^'bt,  the  last  of  Kardee's 
troops  left  ruined  Charleston.  They 
had  made  ihc  destruction  of  prop- 
erty as  complete  as  possible.  Cotton 
warehouses,  arsenals,  quaHennaster's 
stores,  i-ailroad  bridges,  two  iron-clad 
Btcamei-s,  and  some  vessels  in  the 
8liip-yai-<l,  wei-e  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  cannon  aliout  ^he  city  were  tem- 
porarily disabled ;  and  a  600-pounder 
HIakely  gun,  stationed  at  a  huge 
mound  which  had  been  thrown  up  at  ««»kii 

the  angle  of  East  Bay  anil  South  Battery,  for  the  purposes  of  a  magazine  and 
battery,  was  exploded  that  it  might  not  Jail  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals. 
The  shock  of  that  explosion  nearly  ruined  a  fine  mansion  opposite.  The  i-o- 
mains  of  the  great  gun  were  at  Adgcr's  wliarf  when  the  writer  sketched  them, 


'rilhilellT.  In  April.  ISM    ' 


u  Cuiiolls  CnUwilnil  • 


CHARLESTON    REPOSSESSED 


at  the  close  of  ^larch,  1866.  Tlic  Jimensioiw  of  the  breech  (fonr  feet  three 
inches  in  diamulcr)  aro  indicated  by  tlie  fiirui'c  of  ft  man,  standing  by  tlio  pide 
of  it.     The  projectile  of  this  monster  rifled  cannon,  weighing  six  hundred 


pounds,  ia  also  here  delineated,  together  with  three  grains^^  of 
the  powder  employed  in  ])rojecting  the  holt,  drawn  the  e>^=;act 
gj^^  ^j.  ^^^  original. 

The  tvacnation  of  Charleston  was  not  known  to  tho  Nationals  until  the 
next  morning,  wlicn  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  G.  Bennett,  commanding-  m 
Morris  Island,  having  hints  to  that  effect,  dispatched  a  boat  toward  ^kr'ort 
MoHltrie''for  information.  When  near  Fort  Sumter,  it  was  met  by  anoc^  Tw, 
containing  some  mustciann,  which  Hardee  had  left  beluTid,  They  attf^-  sted 
the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Major  J.  A.  Ilennessy  was  immediately  sent  to  IWon 
Sumter  to  raise  the  Kational  flag  over  the  ruins  of  that  notable  fort  rm, 
where  it  had  been  so  dishonored  nearly  four  years  before.  It  was  do  »ae  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.*     Flags  were  also  raised  over  forf 

-Ffbis.     KipUy   and    Pinckncy ;   and  at    10    o'clock,  Lieutenant-Colonri 
Hennett  arrived  at  Charleston.     lie  found  some  of  the  ConM 
erates  still  lingering,  and  engaged  in  iuc«iidiary  work,  while  a  portion  of  lie 
<:ity  was  a  glowing  furnace  of  flame. 

Mayor  Macbeth  gladly  surrendered  the  city,  that  the  remainder  ofii 
might  be  saved.  The  act  was  promptly  done,  when  a  small  force  was  har- 
ried  up  from  Morris  Island,  and  set  to  work,  with  the  negroes  of  the  cfir, 
who  were  impressc<l  for  the  pur|>ose,  in  e.vtinguishing  iho  flames.  By  tliwf 
exertions  tlie  arsenal  was  saved,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  rfiv 
tributcd  among  the  poor.  On  that  d.iy,  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  ill  il* 
defenses  and  dependencies,  wore  "  i-epossessed "  by  the  Govenmient,  willi 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  in  fair  condilioii,  Mii 
consisting  chiefly  of  B  and  10-iuch  columhiads;  a  lai^c  amount  of  po*™') 
and  eight  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock  of  railways.  GeorgetowBi •■ 
Winyaw  IJay,  was  evacuated  on  the  same  ilay ;  and  when  Giitraore  took 
possession  of  Charleston,  Hardee  was  making  his  way,  with  histroo|»,*' 
speedily  as  possible,  across  the  Santco  and  Pcdee  rivers,  to  avoid  s  c"""" 
ing  blow  from  Sherman,  who  pushed  on  rapidly  from  Columbia,  in  a  w™"" 
easterly  course,  into  North  Carolina,  with  Goldsboro'  as  his  destinatioii. 

The  gallant  Colonel  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  (he  One  Hundred  "d 
Twenty-seventh  New  York  (afterward  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  SiaW^ 
New  York),  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Charleston,  and  bj  ti"^ 
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firm,  find  judicious    management,  he    Boon    cstablislicd    friendly   rolations 
between  the  citizens  and  lioldiers.     Kia  orders  were  marked  by  conciliation, 
joBtice,  fii-mnesB,  aiid  forbearance,  and  eommanded  universal  i-es]>ect ; '  and, 
at  tiie  end  of  a  month  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Confederate 
troops,  when  Woodford  resigned  Ins  command  into  the  liands  of  Col<)neI 
Gumey,  that  which,  it  was  suppoRcd,  would  remain  the  most  i-ebelHoua  ol' 
ftll  cities,  was  really  the  most  docile  and  orderly.    The  inhabitants  "  accepted 
the  situation,"  and  Boclety,  in  a  lai^c  degree,  resumed  its  normal  condition.' 
A  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
evacuation  of  Port  Sumter,  four  yeai-a  before,*  the  identical  flag 
which  was  then  taken  down,  folded  up  and  borne  away  by  Jlajor    '  ^Pf"  i*' 
Anderson,  the  brave  defender  of  the  post,"  was,  by  the  same 
haod,  again  flung  to  the  breeze  over  that  fortress,  wliich  lind  been  reduced 


to  an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish.  Major  Anderson  had  boineaway 
the  tattered  flag,  with  a  resolution  to  raise  it  again  over  tlie  fortress,  or  be 
wrapped  in  it  as  his  winding  sheet,  at  the  last.  lie  was  permitted  to  raJsp 
it  tliere  again,  before  the  war  liad  ended,  and  then  to  bear  it  away  a  second 
time,  for  the  next  office  to  which  he  had  dedicated  it.' 
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Before  following  General  Sherman  in  the  remainder  of  his  marcli  nortl 
ward,  let  us  consider  events  on  the  sea-board,  in  1804,  and  the  beginning  or-   , 
1865,  which  had  direct  and  indirect  connection  with  his  campaign. 

First,  let  us  turn  back  to  the  early  part  of  1864.  We  have  seen  ho^^  . 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  city  of  Charleston  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Ger  -^ 
eral  Gill  more,  at  the  close  of  1863,  and  yet  how  the  award  of  their  captu»-^ 
was  withheld  by  the  unwillingness  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  expose  his  fle-!^=2 
to  destruction,  by  running  into  the  harbor  among  torpedoes,^  Seeing  mr 
prospect  of  active  opiu-ations  against  Charleston,  for  some  time,  Gillm< 
determined  to  send  a  part  of  his  force  on  an  expedition  into  Florida.  He  h, 
been  infonued,  by  refugees,  that  Union  sentiments  predominated  there, 
that  the  people,  generally,  tired  of  the  war,  were  ready  for  amnesty 
restoration  to  the  Union.    This  alleged  fact  was  communicated  to  the 

dent,  who  commissioned  John  Hay,  one  of  his  private  seci 
* ^**s6l^      ^^^®'  ^^  major,  and  sent  him"  to  Hilton  Head,  to  join  the  propo^^  sei 

expedition,  as  the  representative  of  the  Executive,  to  act  i    -^i  ^ 
civil  capacity  should  circumstances  require. 

Gill  more  placed  *  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  C3eih 

eral  Truman  Seymour.     It  was  embarked '  at  Hilton  Head ,   oa 
•  Feb.  6.      twenty  steamers  and  eight  schooners,  and  went  down  tlie  coast 

under  convoy  of  the  gun-boat  Norwich.  It  entered  the  St, 
John's  River  the  next  day,  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville  at  5  o'clock  that 

afternoon.*'      The  troops  were  landed  without  other  resistance 

than  a  few  shots  from  a  Confederate  force  there,  which  turned 
and  fled  before  a  company  of  colored  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Jack- 
sonville was  in  ruins,  and  only  a  few  families,  composed  mostly  of  women 
and  children,  remained. 

Seymour,  jmrsuant  to  instructions,  immediately  marched'  from  JacboO- 

villc  to  Baldwin,  in  the  interior,  at  the  junction  of  the  mW^J 

leading  from  the  former  place  with  one  from  Fernandina.    V^^ 
army  moved  in  three  columns,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Colon^" 
C.  C.  Barton  of  the  Forty-eighth  New  York,  J.  II.  Hawley  of  the  Seven t,h 
Connecticut,  and  Guy  Y.  Henry  of  the  Fortieth  Massachusetts.     The  latter 
led  the  cavalry,  and  was  in  the  advance.     It  was  known  that  General  Joseph 
FinncMu '  was  in  command  of  the  Confedemtes  in  that  rejjion,  but  their  nii*^ 
ber  and  strength  were  not  exactly  computed ;  so  the  army  moved  cautiously* 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Finnegan  was  encamped  a  dozen  miles  from 
Jacksonville,  and  it  was  determined  to  sui*prise  him.     That  duty  was  assign^ 
to  Henry,  who  moved  on  with  his  horsemen,  a  horse  battery,  and  tiic  Fortieth 

130,  volume  I.),  now  offered  an  int.nMlactory  prayer,  and  prononnced  a  blessing  on  the  old  flag.    Dr.  Ri  Sto*** 
of  Brooklyn,  read  8*'lecUons  from  the  Psalms.     Then  General  Townsend,  AaHlstant  A^ntant-Genrrsl  <^  *• 
United  State^  read  Mj\jor  Anderson's  dispatch  of  April  18,  1S61,  annoanctn?  the  fall  of  Sumter.  This  wutaXW^ 
1>7  the  appe4iranoe  of  the  falthfal  Sergi>ant  Ilart  (see  page  188,  volamo  I.),  with  a  new  mall-bog,  cimtals'B?  ^ 
(irecious  old  flajr.     It  was  attached  to  the  halliards,  when  General  Anderson,  after  a  brirf  and  tonehlnj:  •i**'*' 
hoisted  it  to  the  pt>ak  of  the  flag-staff,  amid  loud  huzzas,  which  were  followed  by  singing  T%4  Mar-^pi'^ff^ 
Bftnn^r.    Then  six  guns  on  the  fort  opened  their  loud  voices,  and  were  responded  to  by  the  gnos  from  "^  ^ 
batteries  anmnd.  which  took  part  In  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  in  1961.    When  all  beeame  silent,  tt«  ^^• 
Henry  Ward  Deecher,  the  chosen  orator  for  the  occasion,  pninonnoed  an  eloquent  addreaa.    A  b«i****** 
closed  the  c<Temonics;  and  thus  it  was  that  Fort  Sumter  was  formally  *■"  repossessed  ^  by  the  Governmeot 

*  Sec  pttire  IM. 

*  Joneph  Finnegan  was  a  resident  of  Jackson,  and  was  IVesident  of  the  Florida  Seeasslon  ConvMtlfl>il* 
18«1. — See  notice  <»f  Tulee*s  letter  to  him.  on  page  166,  volume  L 
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Massachusetts,  while  the  infantry  bivouacked.  He  passed  along  a  road, 
through  a  dark  pine  forest,  in  the  direction  of  Baldwin,  and  soon  encountered 
pickets.  He  evaded  a  cavalry  force,  and  at  midnight  dashed  unexpectedly 
into  "  Camp  Finnegan,"  guarded  by  only  one  hundred  and  fitly  men.  He 
captured  four  cannon  and  a  large  amount  of  commissary  stores, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mominij"  pushed  on  toward  Baldwin.      **'*^-  •• 

1864 

He  reached  that  hamlet  at  seven,  and  there  captured  another  gun, 
three  cars,  much  cotton,  rice  and  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war,  valued  at 
half  a  million  dollars.     That  evening  General  Gillmore,  who  had  followed  the 
expedition,  accompanied  by  Seymonr,  arnved  at  Baldwin. 

Henry  had  pushed  on  beyond  Baldwin,  and  at  the  south  fork  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  five  miles  from  the  railway  junction,  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish, 
and  drove  the  Confederates,  but  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  seventeen  men. 
He  reached  Sanderson,  forty  miles  from  Jacksonville,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
e\'ening,  where  he  captured  and  destroyed  much  property ;  and,  pushing  on, 
he  was  almost  to  Alligator  or  Lake  City,  nearly  half  way  to  Tallahassee,  from 
the  coast,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moniing.  Then  he  rested  until 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon,*  when  he  found  Finiiegan  so  strongly 
posted  across  his  path,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  fall  back  al>out  five 
miles.  Tliere  he  halted  in  a  drenching  rain,  and  telegraphed  to  Seymour,  then 
at  Sanderson,  for  food  and  ordei-s.  He  was  aftei'ward  iiiforined  that  Finnegan, 
with  three  thousand  men,  fell  back  to  Lake  City  and  beyond,  that  night. 

Gillmore  did  not  tarry  at  Baldwin,  but  returned  to  Hilton  Head,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  15th,*  with  the  understanding  that  Seymour 
was  not  to  attempt  a  further  penetration  of  Florida.     And  such  ' 

was  the  latter's  intention  when  Gillmore  lefl ;  and  on  the  12th  he  telegraphed 
to  his  superior  that  he  had  ordered  Henry  to  fall  back  to  Sanderson.  To 
this  Gillmore  replied,  "  I  want  your  command  at  and  beyond  Baldwin  con- 
centrated at  Baldwin  without  delay."  Seymour  demurred,  alleging  that  to 
leave  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
advance  again. 

Deceived  by  the  assertion  that  Finnegan  had  fallen  back  from  Lake  City, 
and  acting  upon  his  strong  impulse  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  he  had 
been  sent,  Seymour  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing,  and  put  his  troops 
in  motion  toward  the  Suwanee  River.  At  the  same  time  he  telegraphed'' 
the  fact  to  Gillmore,  and  asked  him  to  have  an  iron-clad  vessel  ^ 
make  a  demonstration  against  Savannah,  to  prevent  the  Confeder- 
ates in  Georcfia  from  re-enforcinir  Finnegan.  Gillmore  was  astonished ;  and 
he  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  because  of  the  seeming  danger  to  which  Seymour 
would  exj)ose  his  six  thousand  troops  to  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force 
that  might  be  quickly  concentrated  upon  him,  by  railway,  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  He  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  Seymour, 
on  the  day  of  its  arrival,'  had  advanced,  and  fallen  into  most 

.  •  Feb.  20. 

serious  trouble  near  Olustee  Station. 

Seymour  had  pressed  forward,  that  morning,  from  Barber's  Station,  at 
the  south  fork  of  the  St,  Mary's,  with  his  whole  force,  moving  along  the  dirt 
road  that  ran  generally  parallel  with  the  railway.  He  marched  in  three 
columns,  Hawley's  brigade  forming  the  left.  Colonel  Barton's  the  center,  and 
Colonel  Scamman's  regiment  the  extreme  right.      Colonel  Montgomery's 
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negro  brigade  was  in  the  rear.  The  army  numbered  about  five  thonsMid 
men,  and  had  eight  days'  rations.  Xotliing  of  interest  occurred  until  aboat 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  liead  of  the  column,  after  a  wearr 
march  of  sixteen  miles,  reached  a  point  on  the  railway,  two  or  three  miW 
east  of  Olustee  Station,  where  that  road  passed  through  a  broad  cypres* 
swamp,  and  the  dirt  road,  turning  at  a  right-angle,  made  a  circuit  to  avoid 
it.  There  Finnegan  liad  disposed  his  men  in  ambush,  under  cover  of  the 
swamp  and  a  lieavy  pine  forest,  one  flank  resting  on  the  latter,  and  the  other 
on  Ocean  Pond.  Into  this  net  Seymour's  wearied  van  marched  at  the  hour 
above  named,  and  were  at  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  Inifore  they  had 
any  suspicions  of  liis  presence. 

That  critical  situation  demanded  prompt  and  skillful  action.  Colonel 
Henry's  cavahy,  with  Stevens's  battalion  and  Hawley's  Seventh  Connecticut 
were  in  the  advance,  and  drew  the  first  fire.  It  was  an  eccentric  one,  and 
very  destructive.  Finding  his  men  falling  rapidly,  Ilawley  ordered  up  the 
Seventh  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  -Vbbott,  to  its  support,  and  the  battciiei 
of  Hamilton,  Elder,  and  Langdon  moved  into  action.  Tho  Nationals  bad 
sixteen  guns  ;  the  Confederates  had  only  four  left.  Unfortunately,  the  fo^ 
mer  Avere  placed  so  close  up  to  the  concealed  foe,  that  the  sharp-shooters  of 
the  latter  easily  shot  the  artillerists  and  artillery  horses.  IIaniilton*s  batterr 
went  into  the  fight  within  one  hundri*d  and  fifty  yards  of  the  Confederate 
front,  and,  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  forty  of  its  fifty  horses  were 
slain,  and  forty-five  of  its  eighty-two  men  were  disabled.  Then  the  remain- 
der fell  back,  leaving  two  of  their  four  guns  behind  them. 

The  fight  raged  furiously,  and  Seymour  was  seen  everywhere,  at  poini* 
of  greatest  peril,  directing  it  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals.  The  Seventh 
New  Hampshire  was  soon  losing  so  heavily,  that  Hawley  ordereil  up  the 
Eighth  United  States  negro  regiment,  Colonel  Fribley,  to  its  support.  That 
reijiinent  had  never  been  under  fire.  Its  fortitude  was  remarkable.  For 
nearly  two  liours  it  held  its  position  in  front,  and  lost  three  hundretl  and 
fifty  men,  M'ith  its  commander  mortally  wounded.  Then  Colonel  Barton  led 
his  brigade  (Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
New  York)  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  It  suftered  dreadfully,  but  foaght 
on  gallantly.  Finally,  Colonel  Montgomery  went  into  the  battle  with  his 
negro  brigade  (Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  and  First  North  Carolina),  jost 
in  time  to  check  a  Confederate  charge.  But  they  wei"e  soon  overpowepfd 
and  driven  back,  the  North  Carolina  regiment  leaving  its  colonel,  lieatenant- 
colonel,  major,  and  adjutant,  dead  on  the  field.  This  interference  with  the 
Confe<leratc  charge,  saved  the  Nationals  from  total  rout,  for  Seymour  t»iok 
advantage  of  it,  to  readjust  his  forces.  Then,  giving  his  foe  four  volleys  of 
grape-shot  from  his  batteries,  he  ordered  a  retreat  at  about  four  o'clock.  It 
was  performed  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  Seventh  Connecticut.  There 
was  no  efiective  pursuit.  Seymour  carried  away  about  a  thousand  of  his 
wounded,  and  left  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  field,  besides  many 
dead  and  dying.  The  estimated  loss  to  the  Nationals,  in  this  exjKilition, 
was  about  two  thousand  men,  and  provisions  and  stores  burnt,  to  prevent 
them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  valued  at  one  million  dot 
lars  at  least.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  one  thousand  men,  and  several 
guns.     The  National  troops  retreated  to  Jacksonville,  and  then  returned  t** 
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Hilton  Head,  with  the  impression  that  active  loyalty  in  Florida  was  a  myth. 
Nothing  of  importance,  bearing  upon  the  great  conflict,  occurred  in  that 
State  from  The  Battle  op  Olustee,  until  the  end  of  the  war.* 

Very  little  occurred  in  South  Carolina  during  the  year  1864  that  affected 
the  final  result  of  the  struggle.  All  through  the  year,  there  was  occasional 
shelling  of  Charleston,  at  long  range,  from  Moms  Island,  with  very  little 
effect.  In  May  and  June,  as  we  have  observed,  Gillmore  was  on  the  James 
River,  and  all  was  quiet  around  Charleston.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  four  brigades  of  Birney,  Saxton,  Hatch,  and  Schimmelfennig,  were  cou- 
centrated  on  John's  Island,  and,  with  a  gun-boat  on  the  North  Edisto,  made 
some  demonstrations  against  Confederate  works  there,  but  with  no  advanta- 
geous result.  The  Twenty-sixth  United  States  negro  troops,  Colonel  SilUman, 
were  sent  to  take  a  Confederate  battery,  three  miles  northwest  of  Legar6- 
ville.  They  had  no  cannon,  and  were  only  six  hundred  strong.  They  made 
five  desperate  charges,  and  lost  ninety-seven  men  killed  and  wounded.  They 
were  driven  off,  with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  prostrated  by  sun-stroke. 
This  was  called  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Bridge.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
does  not  clearly  appear.  After  that,  all  was  quiet  until  Foster  moved,  in 
anticipation  of  the  approach  of  Sherman  to  the  borders  of  the  sea.' 

In  North  Carolina  there  were  some  stirring  and  important  events  in  ft 64, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  the  year.  After  the  twelve  thousand  veteran 
troops  were  taken  from  Foster  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  South,* 
the  National  force  in  that  State  was  light ;  and,  in  February,  General  Pick- 
ett, commanding  the  Confederate  troops  in  that  section,  made  an  effort  to 
capture  New  Berne.  On  the  17th,*  he  attacked  ah  outpost  a^  .„.  .^.  • 
Bachelor's  Creek,  eight  miles  above  New  Berne,  held  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  New  York,  It  was  captured,  with  one  hundred 
men,  when  Pickett  advanced  on  New  Berne.  Then,  a  part  of  his  force,  under 
Colonel  Wood,  went  in  small  boats  and  boarded  the  gun-boat  Underwriter^ 
lying  near  the  wharf,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  three  bat- 
teries. Before  the  captors  could  get  up  her  steam  and  move  off,  these  bat- 
teries opened  upon  her,  when  the  Confederates,  seeing  no  chance  to  secure 
her,  set  her  on  fire  and  abandoned  her.  Pickett  soon  afterward  withdrew, 
without  attacking  the  defenses  of  New  Berne,  and  claimed  a  victory,  inas- 
much, he  said,  as  he  had  killed  and  wounded  one  hundred  of  the  Nationals, 
made  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  prisonere,  captured  two  guns  and  three 
hundred  small-arms,  and  destroyed  a  fine  gun-boat  of  eight  hundred  horse- 
power, mounting  four  heavy  guns.  His  own  loss,  he  said,  was  only  thirty- 
five  killed  and  wounded. 

A  little  later  in  the  year,  Plymouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke 
River,  in  North  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  about  seven  thousand  Confed- 

>  Daring  the  winter,  extensive  salt  works  belonging  to  the  Confedontes,  on  West  Bay  and  Lake  Ooo1a«  val- 
ued at  $^.000,000,  wero  destroyed  by  orders  of  Aduiirul  Bailey.    In  May,  there  was  a  gathering  at  Jackson. 
called  the ''Statu  Convention  of  Unionists  of  Florida,"  and  these  appointed  six  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Ckmventlon  in  Baltimore;  but  the  affair  amounted  to  nothing  effective.    At  midsummer,  General  Birney  moved 
oatfirom  Jacksonville,  by  order  of  General  Foster,  to  Callahan  Station,  on  the  Fernandina  rail- 
way,* burning  bridges  and  other  property.     Other  raids  occurred,  here  and  there,  in  the  dlrcc-       *  July  W. 
tton  of  the  St.  Mary>;  and,  for  a  time,  Baldwin,  and  two  or  three  other  places,  were  held  by 
Hational  troops.   There  were  skirmiahea  without  decisive  reaoltt ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  neither  party  bad 
gained  or  lost  much. 

*  See  note  1,  page  412.  '  See  page  192. 
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orates  under  General  li.  F,  Hoke.  These  consisted  of  three  in&ntrr  bl- 
ades, a  reg^iment  ui'  cavalry,  and  tuiveii  Wtteries.  The  post  was  fairly  forb- 
fied,  and  was  hold  by  General  H,  W.  WesBells,  with  the  Eighty-fiHh  S*« 


J=i7^i^^^ 


York,  One  Ilnndred  and  First,  and  One  Hundred  and  Third  PennsylTUiifc 
Sixfeenth  Conneclicut,  and  six  eomp.inies  from  other  regiments;  ntimbering. 
in  all,  alxHit  twonty-foiir  huiuln-d  men.  In  the  river,  in  front  of  the  Iowb. 
wero  the  gnii-boals  SoiiO{fidil,  Miami,  and  Jiombahell.  A  short  di^iUnN 
up  the  liver  was  an  oul-jiosl  ealled  Fort  Warren, 

Hoke  approairiied  Plymouth  ko  secretly,  that  he  was  within  two  milwnf 

Fort  Warren  heforo  Wessells  was  a]>i>ri9ed  of  his  proximity.     That  oin-po« 

was  first  assailed,' and  in  the  attack,  the  Confederates  were  »■ 

'  *'^'^'    "'"^t^^l  by  the  ram -l//w«J'frfc,  Captain  Cooke,  a  formiilableammrrf 

\'esscl,  whieli  eatue  down  from  the  Uoanoke  River.     The  iim- 

boat  lioti^uiltell  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  post,  but  was  soon  diiiabW 

and  captured .     Tlie  garris<m  continued  the  strugiilo  vigorously,  and,  in  the 

mean  time,  Hoke  opened  tii-e  on  Fort  Wessells,  a  mile  nearer  the  town.    His 

troops,  in  tioavy  finve,  made  charge  after  charge,  hut  were  continually  hnrW 

back  with  severe!  loss.     Tlie  su]>orior  numbers  of  the  Confederates  g.ive  ihin 

great  advantages,  and  they  soon  invested  the  fort  so  closely  wiih  Hwarmiu 

infantry,  that  it  was  eomjiellecl  to  surrender, 

Plymouth  was  now  closely  besieged.  Hoko  pressed  it  heavily  for  a  iIit 
ortwo,  when  the  yUbeiuitrU ran  by  Fort  Warren,  and  fell  upon  the  unannored 
gun-boats,  Simthjield  (Lieutenant  Fi-cncli)  and  Miami  (Lieutenant-oiB- 
manding  Flusser),  with  great  fury.  Each  carried  eight  guns,  but  they  ciwU 
do  little  ajrainst  the  formidable  ram  in  such  close  quarters.  It  fir^t  stnirt: 
and  sunk  the  Sottthjield,  and  then  turning  upon  the  Afirmii^  drove  her  Jn«a 
the  river,  aft<'r  killing  her  comniander  and  disabling  many  of  her  cnw. 
Then  the  Alhem-trle  turned  her  a2-pounder  rifled  guns  upon  the  town,  sod 
shelled  it  witli  serious  effect. 

On  the  following  day'  Hoke  pushed  his  batteries  to  within  an  avei^ 

distance  of  eleven  hundivil  yards  of  the  town,  and  wiih  lliff* 

1)0  made  a  general  assault.     General  Ransom  led  a  briga<le  to 

the  attack  on  the  right,  and  Hoke  conducted,  in  person,  two  brigades  ib 

the  assault  on  the  left.     The  defense  was  obstinate.     The  assault  was  eijiially 
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so.  The  Confederates,  with  the  greatest  bi-avery,  pressed  up  in  the  face  of  a 
murderous  fire,  and,  by  desperate  work,  carried  the  two  outer  redoubts,  wliicli 
mounted  eight  guns,  and  made  prisoners  of  their  garrisons.  Then  tlie  vietore 
dashed  forward  to  the  town,  and  soon  carried  it.  Meanwhile,  Fort  Williams 
was  making  terrible  lanes  in  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  with  grape  and 
canister  shot.  It,  too,  was  soon  so  closely  enveloi)ed  an<l  enfiladed,  that  it 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Thus  ended  The  Batile  of  Plymouth,  when 
the  post,  about  sixteen  hundred  effective  men,  twenty-five  cannon,  two  thou- 
sand small-arms,  and  valuable  stores  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Tlie  Union  loss  in  the  siege  was  about  one  hundred  men.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  about  six  hundred.  The  fall  of  Plymouth  was  a  signal  for 
the  evacuation  of  Little  Washington,  at  the  head  of  Pamlico 
Sound,  then  held  by  General  Palmer,  for  it  was  untenable.  Tliis 
was  done  on  the  28th,*  when  some  of  the  lawless  soldiery  dishonored  them- 
selves and  their  flag  by  plundering  and  burning  some  buildings. 

From  Plymouth,  Hoke  went  to  New  Berne  and  demanded  its  surrender; 
and,  on  being  refused,  he  began  its  siege.  The  Captain  of  the  Alhetnarle^ 
elated  by  his  exploits  at  Plymouth,  felt  confident  that  his  vessel  could  navi- 
gate the  broader  waters,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
Hoke,  when  he  was  drawn  into  a  severe  and  disastrous  fight  with  the  Sas- 
sacun.  This  was  one  of  Captain  Melancthon  Smith's  blockading  squadron 
in  Albemarle  Sound,  of  which  the  principal  vessels  were  the  Mattahessett^ 
Mianii^  Sassacus^  Wyahistng,  and  Whitehead,  The  Commodore  Hull 
and  Ceres  were  picket-l>oats. 

The  squadron  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River,  and  early  in  jMay, 
the  picket-boats  were  directed  to  decoy  the  ram  from  under  the  batteries  at 
Plymouth.  They  did  so,  and  on  the  5th*  the  Albeiruirle  came 
bearing  down  upon  the  squadron  with  the  captive  BomhaheUy  just 
put  into  the  Confe<lerate  service,  and  the  river  steamer  Cotton  Plant,  with  two 
hundred  sharp-shooters.  The  latter  soon  put  back.  The  ram  and  its  tender 
pushed  on,  and  first  encountered  the  SaMaciis.  The  latter,  with  the  other 
steamers,  more  agile  than  the  ram,  played  around  it  in  search  of  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  and  in  doing  so  the  Sassaciis  gave  the  Jiomhshell  a  broad- 
side which  caused  her  to  surrender  and  keep  quiet. 

The  Albemarle  was  heavily  armed  with  Brooks  and  Whitworth  guns. 
Afler  a  bi-ief  cannonade,  the  Sasaacaa,  Lieutenant-Commander  F.  A.  Roe, 
moving  with  full  force,  struck  the  monster  a  blow  which  pushed  it  partly 
nnder  water,  and  nearly  sunk  it.  When  it  recovered  from  the  shock,  the 
two  vessels  exchanged  100-pound  shots  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces.  Most  of 
the  bolts  of  the  Sassacus  glanced  from  the  mailed  sides  of  her  antagonist  like 
hail  from  granite,  but  three  of  them  entered  one  of  its  ports  with  destruct- 
ive effect,  at  the  moment  that  the  Albemarle  sent  a  100-pound  Brooks  bolt 
through  one  of  the  boilei-s  of  the  Sassacns,  In  its  passage  it  killed  three 
men  and  wounded  six.  The  vessel  was  filled  with  scalding  steam,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  was  unmanageable.  When  the  smoke  and  vapor  passed  away, 
the  crippled  AWemarle  was  seen  moving  off  in  the  direction  of  Plymouth, 
firing  as  she  fled.  The  Sassacus  slowly  followed,  and  finally  stoi)ped  for  want 
of  steam.  The  Matta/iessett  and  Wyaluaing  engaged  in  the  struggle,  but 
the  ram  escaped.     The  victory  was  won  by  the  Nationals,  and  their  chief 
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tropliy  was  the  rci^pturcd  Bombs/tell,  with  her  valuable  gana.  Hoke  wutad 
in  vain  lor  the  AU/etnarle  to  liolp  him  in  the  tiiege  of  New  Berne.  He  soon 
afterward  abaniloned  that  sicgo  in  response  to  a  call  to  hasten  to  the  defense 
of  Richmoiul,  tlien  seriously  threatened  by  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  ud 
the  James.' 

For  several  inontha  after  this  there  was  quiet  in  Albemarle  Soand,  and 
all  along  llio  coast  of  North  Carolina.'     The  conquests  ma<Ic  by  Burnsidc, 
in  1862,  had  been  in  Borac  degree  recovered  by  the  Confederates,  and  verr 
little  remained  to  the  Nationals  excepting  Itoanoke  Island  ami  New  Berat. 
The  Albemarle  was  a  bugbear  to  the  blockading  vessels;    and  finallj, 
late  in  October,  Lieutenant  William  B.  Cnshing,  one  of  the  most  daring  of 
the  yonng  officers  of  the  navy,  un- 
dertook to  destroy  it.     It  iras  tbco 
lying  at  a  wharf  at  Plymoath,  be- 
hind a  barricade  of  logs  thirty  fe«t 
in  width.     A  small   steam  lauitdt, 
equipped    as    a   torpedo    lioat,  wii 
placed  in  Cushing's  charge,  and  wi 
a  dark  night*  he  mored, 
■^j"^*'-  in  her,  toward  PlymoMh, 
with  a  crew  of  thirteea, 
officers  and  men,  part  of  whom  bid 
volunteenMl    for    the    sor*'ice.    The 
launch  had  a  cutter  of  the  •SAa» 
rock  in  tow.     They  passed  the  iSiwfA-  ' 
Jield,  and  were  within  twenty  yardi 
of  the  ram,  before  the  pickets  of  the 
wiLUAB  B.  cnaniin).  latter  discovered  the  danger,  when 

they  sprang  their  rattles,  i-ang  tlic  bell,  hailed,  and  commenced  firing  at  the 
same  instant.  Gushing  cast  off  tlie  cutter,  and  ordei'ed  its  commander  to 
board  the  SouHifieltl,  while  he  proceeded  in  his  torpedo  boat,  in  the  lace  of 
a  severe  fire  of  musketry,  to  attack  the  Albemarle.  He  drove  his  launch  ^ 
into  the  barricade  of  logs,  its  bow  resting  on  them.  Tlien  the  torpedo  boon 
was  lowered,  and  driven  directly  under  the  overhang  of  the  Al&emai^  and 
the  mine  was  exploded  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  guns  of  the  rae 
hurled  a  heavy  bolt  that  went  crashing  through  and  destroying  the  laaariL 
The  ('orifederates  kept  up  a  fire  at  fifteen  feet  range,  and  called  npon  Cii»b- 
ing  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  ordered  his  men  to  save  themaelvn  H 
they  might.  Tlie  hero,  witli  the  otliers,  leaped  into  the  water,  in  the  gloom, 
and  swam  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  without  being  hit  bythc  Confeilerate 
shot.  But  tlic  most  of  the  party  were  captured  or  drowned.  Only  one, 
besides  CuHhing,  cscn[ied.  Tliu  latter  maiutgcd  to  reach  the  shore,  and  joit 
at  daylight,  almost  exhanMtcd,  he  crept  into  a  swamp,  where  he  was  fonnd 
and  kindly  cared  for  by  negroes.     He  sent  one  of  these  to  ascertain  the  &U 
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of  the  Al&einarle,  and  learned,  with  joy,  that  she  was  a  hopeless  ruin,  and  had 
settled  down  upon  the  mud  at  the  wharf.     On  the  following  night  Gushing 
captured  a  skiff  belong- 
ing   to   a   Confederate 
picket,  and   at   eleven 
o'clock  was   on  board 
the  Valiey  City,  a  gun- 
boat   in    the   offing. 
Plymouth  was  i-ctaken 
a  few  days 
afterward,"    ■**''J^*'' 
by  a  squad- 
ron under  Commodore 

Macomb,  with  some  prisoners  and  valuable  stores,  and  the  National  flag 
was  unfurled  over  the  sunken  Albemarle,  The  Confederate  soldiers  of  that 
region  were  then  mostly  in  Virginia,  for  the  defense  of  Petersburg  against 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Events  of  far  greater  importance  occurred  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina soon  after  this,  which  had  a  direct  connection  with  and  bearing  upon 
Sherman's  march  through  the  Caroliiias,  These  were  the  finally  sm-cessful 
efibrts  of  tlie  Government  to  close  the  port  of  Wilmington,  on  tlio  Cajw  Fear 
Biver,  against  blockade- runners,  and  to  ]x>sacBs  that  port  and  town.  Wo 
have  ob8orve<l  that  the  Government  had  determined  to  close  the  harbors  of 
Wilmington  and  Mobile,  against  those  foreign  violatore  of  taw.'  When 
Farragut  had  effectually  sealed  the  latter,'  the  attention  of  the  Govemment,> 
and  eipecially  of  the  Navy  Department,  was  tuined  toward  Wilmington, 
where  block  ad  e-runnera  continually  evaded  the  vigilance  and  defied  the 
power  of  tJie  watchers  off  the  entrances  of  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver.  For  their 
protection,  and  to  prevent  National  vessels  enteiing  that  stream,  foi'ts  and 
batteries  were  erected  at  its  mouth,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  almost  thirty 
miles  below  the  city  of  Wilmington.* 

Foiled  in  its  efforts  to  absolutely  close  that  port,  the  Government  con- 
sidered plans  for  capturing  and  holding  the  city.  Among  others  was 
one  submitted  by  Frederic  Kidder,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  for  many 
years  held  intimate  commercial  and  social  relations  with  Wilmington,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  coast  far  around  it.  He  had  found 
means  of  communication  with  Wilmington  during  the  war;  and  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  1864,  he  laid  his  plan  before  General  Burnside,  then  i-ecruit- 
ing  men  in  New  York  and  New  England  to  fill  up  hia  (Ninth)  corps.     Bum- 
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Bo  earl^  as  August,  ann< 
RamptoQ  Road» ;  and  in 
oommand  of  Admiral  Pa 
tore.     Meanwhile,  Govci 


ired  and  unarmorud  gun-bnats  began  to  gather  in 
October  full  fifty  war-vcsseia  were  there,  under  the 
tcr,  including  the  New  Jr<mi>iJea  and  several  moni- 
Andrew  had  been  to  Washington, 


and  laid  before  the  Government '  Mr.  Kidder's  plan,  which  was  '^1'^'™' 
again  approved.  That  gontlenian  was  sent  for,  and  weiit  from 
the  National  Capital  to  FortreBs  Monroe,  with  Admiral  Porter,  where  he  I'e- 
maincd  about  a  week.  lie  had  nn  interview  with  Lieutenant-General  Gr.int,  who 
approved  the  plan,  and  agreed  to  send,  for  the  purpose,  the  bulk  of  Sheridan's 
army,  then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  movements  of  the  Confederates 
in  that  region  prevented  the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  plan;  and,  as  no 
cavalry  could  be  had  to  make  the  co-operating  movement  from  Xew  Heme 
with  forces  at  Masonboro'  lulet,  the  plan  was  again  abandoned,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  direct  attack  upon 
Fort  Fisher  and  its  dependencies  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Capo  Fear.' 

Already  a  rccomioissance  of  Fort 
Fisher,  on  Federal  Point,  the  main  de- 
fense of  the  seaward  approach  to  Wil- 
mington, had  been  made,' 
by  means  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  by  Generals)  Godfrey  Weitzel 
and  Charles  K.  Graham,  to  determine 
the  strength  of  that  work,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  it.  Rumors  of  this 
reached  the  Confederates.  Then,  the 
gathering  of  a  naval  force  in  Hampton 
Roads  attracted  their  attention,  and  the 
discussion  of  its  meaning,  in  the  public  ■»  «.  &  wu 

prints,  pointed  so  certainly  to  an  e.\pe- 

dition  against  Wilmington,  that  the  Confederates  strengthened  Fort  Fisher, 
erected  new  works  in  its  support,  and  iTicroased  the  garrison.  The  skillful 
engineer  and  commander.  General  W.  II.  C.  Whiting,  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  Confederates  in  that  region,  in  the  absence  of  Bragg.     This  caused  a 
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postponement  of  the  expedition  until  the  latter  part  of  November,  when 
General  Grant  provided  six  thousand  five  hundred  troops  from  the  forces 
under  General  Butler,  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Porter. 
The  immediate  command  of  the  troops  was  given  to  General  Weitzel. 

When  the  arrangements  were  all  agreed  upon,  after  Grant  and  Porter  had  a 

consultation  in   Hampton  Roads,  the  commanding  general  was 
*^S64.^'     informed"  that  General  Bragg  had  gone  to  Georgia,  taking  with 

him  a  greater  portion  of  the  troops  at  and  around  Wilmington, 
to  operate  against  Sherman.  Grant  considered  it  important  to  strike  the 
blow  at  Fort  Fisher  during  Bragg's  absence,  and  he  gave  immediate  orders 
for  the  troops  and  transports  to  be  put  in  readiness  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  as 

soon  as  possible.     In  the  instructions  ffiven  to  General  Butler,*  it 

was  Stated  that  the  first  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  close  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  and  the  second  the  capture  of  that  citj.  Butler  was 
instructed  to  debark  the  troops  on  the  main  land  between  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  the  sea,  north  of  the  north  entrance  (or  New  Inlet)  to  the  river. 
Should  the  landing  be  effected  whilst  the  enemy  still  held  Fort  Fisher,  and 
the  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  river,  the  troops  wei"e  to  intrench 
themselves,  and,  by  co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction  and  cap- 
ture of  those  places,  when  the  navy  could  enter  the  river,  and  the  port  of  Wil- 
minorton  would  be  sealed.  General  Butler  was  further  instructed  that  "should 
the  troops  under  General  Weitzel  fail  to  effect  a  landing  at  or  near  Fort 
Fisher,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond, 
without  delay." ' 

General  Bntler  had  read  of  the  destructive  effects,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, of  the  explosion  of  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder,  in  England,  and  he 
suggested  that  a  similar  explosion,  on  board  of  a  vessel  run  close  under  Fort 
Fisher,  might  demolish  that  work,  or  at  least  so  paralyze  the  garrison,  that 
troops,  on  hand,  might  make  an  easy  conquest  of  the  place.  This  suggestion 
was  made  just  before  he  was  ordered  to  New  York,  to  keep  the  peace  there 
during  the  Presidential  election.  When  he  returned,  he  found  that  the  sag-  ^ 
gestion  had  been  considered,  that  the  powder  experiment  was  to  be  tried,  ^ 
and  that  preparations  for  it  were  a-making.'  These  caused  some  delay  ii 
the  movements  of  the  navy,  and  the  expedition  was  not  ready  to  sail  befoi 
the  13th  of  December.  ^ 

The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  consisted  of  General  Ames's  div' 
sion  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  and  General  Paine's  division  of  the  Twent" 

1  Qeneral  Qrant'slnstructiuns  to  0«neral  Butler,  December  6,  1864. 

*  It  was  pniposi  <1  to  explode  a  floating  mine  containing  between  two  and  three  hundred  tons  <^  gnnpovi 
The  proposition  was  siibmitUMl  to  exports,  and,  amonj?  others,  to  Chief- Engineer  OenenI  Richard  Delafleld, 
made  an  elaborate  report,  showing  that  experience  taught  the  impossibility  of  rery  serious  or  extensire  iqjor;^ 
ing  done  in  a  lateral  direction,  by  an  open-air  explosion  of  powder  (which  the  proposed  operation  would  be, 
Btantially),  excepting  to  vertical  objects.   lie  gave  a  description  of  the  form  and  position  of  Fort  Fisher,  sad 
of  Fort  Caswell,  at  the  more  southern  or  old  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  which  it  was  proposed  to  treat  icm  t&e 
same  way,  and  cited  several  instances  of  explosions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  effects  of  whida  »app<*»^ 
his  opinion,  that  suca>8S  would  not  attend  the  experiment  there  proposed  to  \*c  tried.  This  ivport  wsssubnl  ttni 
to  the  War  Department  on  the  18th  of  November,  1SC4.     Reports  were  also  submitted  by  other  experts.  soK^n* 
them  Captain  Henry  A.  Wise,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  who  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  no  serious  dawn, 
ajre  would  be  done  beyond  600  yards  from  the  i>oint  of  explosion.    A  consultation  of  lewfix/ 
•  Nov.  28.       experts  was  held,*  by  direction  «f  Mr.  Fox,  the  As5istant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  re?'* 
dence  of  Captain  Wise.    The  subject  was  then  fully  discussed,  and  It  was  concluded  that  it  "•*« 
worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  with  the  hope  that  the  explosion  might  so  paralyio  the  garrison  forafr* 
hourSf  that  the  troops  might  land  and  take  possession,  and  so  close  the  harbor  of  Wilmlnfton. 
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fifth  (negro)  Corps.     They  left  Bermuda  Hundred  on  transports,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  and  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  next  morning," 
when  General  Butler  reported  to  Admii*al  Porter  that  his  trooi)S      *^^*' 
were  ready,  and  that  his  transports  were  coaled  and  watered  for 
only  ten  days.     Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  great  toi*pedo  vessel,  the 
armed  fleet  was  not  ready  to  move.     Three  days  afterward,  the  admiral  said 
he  would  sail  on  the  13th,  but  would  be  compelled  to  go  into  Beaufort  har- 
bor, on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  for  ammunition  for  his  monitors.     During 
the  three  days  that  the  army  waited  for  the  navy,  in  Hampton  lioads,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  blustering,  but  on  the  13th  it  was  serene. 

Fearing  that  a  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  well-grounded  suspicion,  of  the  des- 
tination of  the  armada  should  reach  the  enemy,  Butler  sent  the  transport  fleet 
up  the  Potomac,  to  Matthias  Point,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  during  the  day  they  were  in  full  view  of  the  Confederate  pickets 
and  scouts.  That  night  they  returned,  and  rendezvoused  under  the  lee  of 
Cape  Charles.  At  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  Butler  joined  them  in  his 
flag-ship,  the  JBeii  Deford^  off  Cape  Heniy,  and  the  whole  fleet  put  to  sea. 
The  naval  fleet  had  then  been  gone  about  thirty-six  hours.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  transports,  with  the  troops,  arrived  at  the 
prescribed  rendezvous,  about  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  oast  of  Fort  Fisher. 
The  ocean  was  perfectly  calm,  and  remained  so  for  three  days,  while  the 
army  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  navy ;  for  the  landing  of  troops  could 
have  been  easily  effected  in  that  smooth  water.  Eagerly  all  eyes  were 
turned  northward,  day  after  day,  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  18th,  when  a  strong  wind  was  coming  up  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
sea  was  covered  with  white  caps,  that  it  made  its  appearance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  water  was  too  rough  for  troops  to  land,  and  the  attack  was 
postponed.  The  wind  increased  in  violence  the  next  day.  The  transports 
had  been  coaled  and  watered  for  only  ten  days.  Tliat  time  had  now  been 
consumed  in  waiting  for  the  fleet  and  voyaging ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Admi- 
ral Porter,  the  transports  went  to  Beaufort,  seventy  miles  up  the  coast,  for 
coal  and  water.  They  made  that  harbor  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  severest 
portion  of  one  of  the  heaviest  gales  experienced  on  that  coast  in  thirty  years. 
It  lasted  three  days. 

On  Friday,  the  23d,*  Butler  sent  Captain  Clark,  one  of  his  aids,  in  the 
armed  tuc:  Chamherlaiu^  to  inform  Admiral  Porter  that  the  troops 

,  *  December. 

would  be  at  the  rendezvous  at  sunset  the  next  eveninor.  Clark 
turned  at  sunrise  on  Saturday  morning,  and  reported  that  Admiral  Porter 
had  determined  to  explode  the  powder-ship  at  one  o'clock  that  morning,  and 
begin  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  troops.  Butler  could  not  credit 
the  report,  because  the  presence  of  the  troops  would  be  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  with  the  powder-ship.     But  it  was  true.     Soon  after 


*  This  wru  the  most  formidable  naval  armampnt  ever  put  afloat  It  consisted  of  tho  following  vessels: 
M^ltem  (a  river  or  bay  steamer),  the  flag-ship ;  Xew  IroruddM^  Brot^lyn,  Mohican^  Tacony^  Kanaa*^  Una- 
dULa^  Huron^  PtquoU  YatUle^  Maumee,  Patetucut,  PonUH>»uc,  Xyack,  Tioanderofffi^  iPietutndoahy  Juniata, 
Ptnekatan^  Sw^queluinna^  Wahanh^  Colorado,  Minnewtay  VanderbiU,  Ilackinaic,  Tutcarora^  Vicksburg, 
SL  Jago  de  Cuba,  Fort  Jackwn,  Oncfola,  Sagsactu.  Chippeira,  Maratanza^  Ji.  Ji.  Cnyler,  Phode  hiand.  Mon- 
UesUo^  Alabama,  Montgomtry,  Keyntons  State,  Quttn  City,  lotco.  AHm,  IIou)qutiK  WiJderneM,  Cherol-ff. 
A,  J).  Vance,  Moccasin,  Eolu%,  Gettyttburg,  Emma,  Lillian,  Kanaemond,  DHstram  Shandy,  Britannia,  Gov- 
§m&r  Buckingham^  Saugut^  Monadnock^  CanonicxM^  Mahopac.    Total,  58.    The  last  four  were  monitors. 
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Ca]>tam  Clark  left,  on  tlie  niglit  of  the  23d,  the  Lcniitiana  (the  same  of  the 
powder- vessel)  was  ruii  in,  under  the  direction  of  Commander  A.  C.  Rhind, 
of  the  nnvv,  in  the  wake  of  a  block ade-runner,  and  anchored  witliin  three 
hnndn'd  yaids  of  the  northeastern  salient  of  Fort  Fisher.'     There,  at  two 

o'clock  in  the  moniing,"  the  powder,  two  liundrcd  and  fifteen  tons 
•i).-c  ii.     jii  iiTnourit,  was  exploded,  but  without  any  Bensible  effect  ii|»on 

llie  fort.*  A  little  more  than  ten  hours  afterward,  Porter  opened 
h'  '      d  f  at  tl    t       tra        (\  w  I  1  t)  to  the  Cajie  Fear 
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victory,  and  the  possession  of  them,  complete,  but  a  few  ti'oops  to  occupy 
them  J  It  was  a  great  mistake.  The  works  were  almost  entirely  uninjured, 
and,  according  to  a  statement  of  General  Whiting,  only  one  man  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Fisher  was  mortally  hurt,  three  severely  and  nineteen  slightly 
wounded,  and  five  gun-carriages  disabled.  This  was  the  sum  of  injury  received. 
The  transports  arrived  off  Fort  Fisher  just  as  Porter  was  closing  the 
bombardment.  An  arransrement  was  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  troops,  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  It  was 
ten  before  the  work  commenced,  when  the  lighter  draught  gun-boats  were 
employed  in  shelling  the  Flag  Pond  Ilill  and  Half-Moon  batteries,  two  or 
three  miles  up  the  coast  above  Fort  Fisher,  preparatory  to  the  landing  of 
the  troops.  The  bombardment  continued  seven  hours  without  intermission. 
At  a  little  past  noon  the  transports  moved  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
the  sliore,  and  soon  afterward,  when  the  batteries  in  front  were  silenced,  the 
launches  were  prepared,  and  a  part  of  Ames's  division,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  troops  were  landed.  General  Curtis  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
shore,  and  plant  the  flag*  on  a  deserted  battery,  when  loud  cheere  went  up 
from  the  transports,  and  the  bands  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle,  It  was  then 
about  three  o'clock.  The  Malvern  passed  by  the  Jien  iJeford^  and  Admiral 
Porter,  standing  on  the  wheel-house  of  his  flag-ship,  called  out  to  General 
Butler,  saying :  "There  is  not  a  rebel  within  five  miles  of  the  fort.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  in  and  take  it."  This  was  a  grave  mistake, 
and  led  the  Admiral  to  make  most  unkind  reflections  upon  the  military 
commander  in  his  report  two  days  aflerward.'  The  fact  was  that  the  garri- 
son, at  that  moment,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  stronger  than  it  was 
the  day  before ;  and  behind  those  sand  walls  were  nine  hundred  effective 
men,  in  good  spirits,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  General  Whiting, 
CD  his  dying  bed.  Responses  from  the  fort  had  been  kept  up  all  day.  "  The 
garrison  was  at  no  time,"  General  Whiting  said,  "  driven  from  its  guns,  and 
fired  in  return,  according  to  orders,  slowly  and  deliberately,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  shot  and  shell." ' 

>  At  abont  the  middle  of  the  a(leni(N>n,  Admiral  Porter  sent  oflT  a  dispatch  tit  the  Secretary  uf  the  Nary,  In 
vlilcb  he  aaid  that  in  half  an  hour  after  getting  the  ships  in  position,  he  silenced  Fort  Fisher,  but  tliere  were  no 
troopa  to  talce  iiossession,  and  he  was  ^merely  firing  at  it  to  keep  up  practice."  "The  foru*,"  he  said, '* are 
neftrlj  demoli&hed,  and  as  soon  as  troops  come,  wo  can  take  possession.'^  He  added,  ^' All  that  is  wanteil  now  is 
troop*  to  land  to  go  into  them/*  This  real  complaining  of  the  absence  of  trttops  was  unfair,  under  the  circum- 
■taneea.  and  unjust  to  the  army,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  wailed  for  the  motion  of  the  fleet  alreaily  six  days; 
ud  had  the  Admiral  waited  a  few  hours  for  the  troops,  which,  he  had  been  informed,  would  be  there  that  day, 
he  would  have  had  them  in  ftill  co-oitcration  with  him.  As  it  was,  he  had  defeat<>d  the  Intentions  of  both 
hranchea  of  the  service  concerning  the  powder-vessel,  by  exploding  it  when  the  army,  in  conse'iuence  of  waiting 
fbr  the  navy,  was  seventy  mtlrs  from  the  scene  of  action! 

*In  his  disfiAtch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December  27th,  be  spoke  of  his  "disappointment  at  the 
eondnet  of  the  army  authorities,  In  not  attempting  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  which  had  l)een  so  completely 
rilenced  by  our  guns.  They  were  so  blown  up,  burst  up,  and  torn  up,*^  he  said,  '*  tha;  the  people  inside  had  no 
fartOBtlon  of  fighting  any  longer.  Had  the  army  made  a  ehow  cf  surrounding  it,  it  would  have  been  ours;  but 
ttothing  of  the  kiml  was  done.**  He  then  repeated  rumors,  afterward  shown  to  bo  untrue,  which  reflected  on 
Che  eommander.    ** There  never  was  a  fort,**  he  said,  "that  invited  soldiers  to  walk  in  and  take  ]K>a»essiun  more 

pfadnlythan  Fort  Fisbcr. We  silenced  the  guns  in  one  hour*s  time.**    Observe  what  is  saitl  in  the  text, 

M  to  the  strength  and  feelings  of  the  garrison.  The  writer  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Ben  Dfford^  during  the 
tBCtre  bombanlment,  and  avers  that  he  saw  and  heard  guns  fire  from  the  fort,  at  brief  intervals,  during  the 
whole  time,  nntil  twilight  The  verity  of  history  requires  this  notice  of  the  Admirers  mistake.  As  to  the 
gaiit  being  ** blown  up,  burst  uiv,**  Ac.  the  statement  of  Oeneral  Whiting  shows  that  the  **  damage  was  very  slight,** 
and  that  only  one  gun  and  four  gun-carriages  were  disabled ;  also,  that  every  thing  was  thoroughly  repaired 
that  night 

*  General  Whiting  was  wounded  in  a  second  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital,  nt 
Fort  Colnmbos,  Oovemor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Oeneral  Butler  Addressed  to  him  a  series  ot 
pertinent  qnestioni  touching  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  which  Whiting  promptly  answered.  A  certified 
eopj  of  these  qutatlona  and  answers  Is  before  the  writer. 
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General  Weitzel,  the  immediate  commander  of  the  troops,  accompanxcj 
by  General  Graham,  and  by  Colonel  Comstock  of  General  Grant's  8t*^fl^ 
pushed  a  reconnoitering  force  to  witliin  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Fisl\er 
*  accepting    the    surrender,  on  the  way,  of  Flag  Pond   Hill    battery,  with 
over  sixty  men,  who  were  sent  on  board  the  fleet.     The  skirmishers  w^nt 
within  seventy-five  yards  of  the  fort,  when  nearly  a  dozen  were  woundeci  by 
the  bursting  of  shells  from  the  fleet.     One  man  ran  forward  to  the  ditcl^ 
and  captured  a  flag  the  shells  had  cut  down  from  the  parapet ;  and  anotlier 
shot  a  courier  near  a  sally-port,  toward  the  Cape  Fear,  took  his  pistols  from 
his  holsters,  and  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  mounting  the  dead  Confede^ 
ate's  mule,  rode  back  to  the  lines.*     General  Butler  did  not  go  on  shore,  but, 
in  the  tug  Chamberlain,  he  moved  toward  Fort  Fisher,  abreast  the  troops, 
and  kept  up  continual  correspondence  with  Weitzel,  by  means  of  signals. 

In  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  Ames's  troops  had  captured  over 
two  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  Reserves,  with  ten  commissioned  officers. 
From  them  Butler  learned  that  Hoke's  division  had  been  detached  from  the 
army  at  Petersburg  and  sent  for  the  defense  of  Wilmington,  and  that  two 
brigades  were  then  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  others  were  press- 
ing on.  Knowing  the  strength  of  Hoke's  division,  Butler  was  satisfied  that 
a  force,  outside  of  the  fort,  larger  than  his  own,  was  at  hand.  In  the  mean 
time  the  weather  had  become  murky,  and  a  heavy  surf  was  beginning  to 
roll  in,  making  it  impossible  to  land  more  troops.  Weitzel,  who  had 
thoroughly  reconnoitered  the  fort,  reported  that,  in  his  judgment,  and  that 
of  officers  of  his  command,  a  successful  assault  upon  it,  with  the  troops  at 
hand,  would  be  impossible,  for  the  moment  the  fleet  should  cease  firing,  the 
parapets  would  be  fully  manned,  and  its  nineteen  heavy  guns  would  sweep 
the  land.  Considering  all  these  things.  General  Butler  ordered  the  ti*oopB 
to  withdraw  and  re-embark.  While  doing  so,  at  twilight,  the  guns  of  the 
navy  ceased  work,  when  those  of  Fort  Fisher  sent  a  storm  of  grape  and 
cannister  shot  after  the  retiring  troops.  It  was  impossible  to  get  them  on 
board  that  night ;  and  it  was  thirty  hours  before  they  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  situation.  On  the  following  day  the  transports  departed  for 
Hampton  Roads,  leaving  the  fleet  lying  off*  Fort  Fisher,  with  its  ammunition 
nearly  exhausted.^ 

The  failure  to  capture  Fort  Fisher  at  that  time  produced  the  keenest 
disappointment.  Viewing  the  conditions  dispassionately,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  experts  say  that  the  army  ofliicei's  unquestionably  acted  wisely  and 
humanely  in  not  attacking,  under  the  circumstances.  General  Weitzel  said 
to  the  writer  at  the  time :  "  It  would  have  been  murder." '    The  chief  cause 

>  Lieutenant  Walling,  of  the  One  Ilundred  and  Forty -second  New  York,  was  the  brarc  soldier  who  P*'^ 
formed  the  last-mentioned  exploit  The  dispatch  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  courier  (now  in  posseMloD^^ 
the  writer)  was  an  order  from  Colonel  Lamb,  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  for  some  powder  to  be  eent  in. 

*  The  loss  of  the  Nationals,  In  this  attack,  was  about  fifty  men  killed  and  wonnded,  nearly  all  by  the  bant* 
ing  of  six  heavy  Parrott  ^ns,  of  the  fleet  The  Confederate  loss  was  three  killed,  fifty- fire  wounded,  ssd  Uit* 
hundred  mode  prisoners. 

•Colonel  Lamb,  the  commander  of  Fort  Fisher,  afterward  said:  "If  I  were  a  fHend  of  General  Botlff.I 
could  tell  him  facts  which  would  prove  that  he  did  perfectly  right  in  not  attacking  Fort  Fisher  when  li«  «** 
before  the  place.  My  battery,  of  nineteen  heavy  guns,  so  commanded  the  land  approach  that  not  a  msnoooM 
have  lived  U)  reach  my  works.  It  was  only  after  the  navy  had,  with  beautiful  precision.  dlsmonnte<l  run  sft* 
gun,  in  reguUtr  order  (at  the  second  attempt),  leaving  only  one  in  place,  that  the  attackinfr  party  had  any  ektfM* 
of  success.''  Qeneral  Whiting's  replies  to  General  Butler's  queatlona  on  that  point,  were  mbstaotialljr  tb« 
same. 
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of  the  failure  may  be  fountl  in  the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
fleet  with  the  land  forces,  at  the  beginning.  During  the  delay  caused  by 
the  first  throe  days'  waiting  for  the  fleet,  at  the  rendezvous,  and  the  succeed- 
ing gale,  the  Confederates  were  apprised  of  the  expedition,  and  took  suffi- 
cient measures  to  meet  and  frustrate  it.  Wilmington  was  denuded  of  troops 
and  the  army  was  waiting  off  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  middle  of  December, 
when  the  garrison  of  that  work  consisted  of  only  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  men.  It  was  nine  hundred  strong  when  "Weitzel  stood  before  it,  and 
at  least  seven  thousand  men  were  within  forty-eight  hours'  march  of  it. 
General  Bragg  had  been  called  back  from  Georgia,  and  was  in  command 
there,  which  some  Confederate  officers  say  was  the  reason  the  whole  of  the 
National  troops  landed  on  the  beach  above  Fort  Fisher  were  not  captured. 

The  writer  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to  much  that  is  here  recorded 
(and  a  great  deal  more)  concerning  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  and  its 
dependencies,  having  been  invited  by  both  General  Butler  and  Admiral 
Porter  to  accompany  the  expedition.*  lie  visited  Fort  Fisher  and  its 
vicinity,  from  the  land,  after  the  war,  when  on  his  way  southward,  to  the 
battle-fields  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  late  Slave-labor  States.  It 
was  in  March,  1866,  that  the  author  left  Washington  City,  and  journeyed 
by  steamer,  on  the  Potomac,  to  Aquia  Creek,  and  thence  by  railway  through 
Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Weldon,  and  Goldsboro',  to  Wil- 
mington, on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  where,  in  the  family  of  his  excellent 
friend,  Edward  Kidder,  he  found  a  pleasant  and  hospitable  home  for  two  or 
three  days. 

Major  Mann,  the  post  commander  at  Wilmington,  kindly  offered  to  take 
the  author,  in  a  government  tug,  to  Fort  Fisher,  and  on  Monday 
morning,'  in  company  with  that  officer  and  a  small  party,  we  made    *  ^^^  ^'' 
an  interesting  voyage  down  the  Cape  Fear.     At  almost  every 
mile  of  the  way,  we  saw  the  remains  of  war,  in  the  form  of  obstructions 
to  navigation,-  and  forts  and  batteries  on  the  shore.     We  landed  at  Fort 
Anderson,  fifteen  miles  below  Wilmington,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Bruns- 
wick Church,  within  its  embankments,  which  was  built  before  the  old  War 
for  Independence. 

It  was  well  toward  noon  when  we  landed  on  Federal  Point  (called  "Con- 
federate Point,"  during  the  war),  near  Battery  Buchanan,  and  traveled 
across  the  moor-like  peninsula  to  Mound  Battery  and  Fort  Fisher.  There 
we  spent  a  few  houi*s,  examining  the  fortifications  and  sketching.  It  was 
on  our  return  voyage  that  we  met  the  colonel  of  the  National  Secret  Service, 
mentioned  in  note  1,  page  35,  volume  II.  Early  the  following  moniing  I 
lefl  Wilmington,  and  journeyed  into  the  interior  by  railway,  as  far  as 
Florence,  where  I  turned  southward  and  soa-ward,  and,  by  the  Northeastern 
railroad,  reached  Charleston  that  evening,  at  twilight.  The  latter  portion 
of  our  journey  was  a  very  interesting  one.  We  swept  for  more  than  two 
miles  through  a  blazing  pine-forest,  and  travereed  the  great  swamps  along 
the  margins  of  the  Santee  River,  which  we  crossed  late  in  the  aflenioon. 
Ten  days  before,  I  had  lefl  Philadelphia  in  a  snow-storm ;  now  I  was  among 

1  See  pages  511  and  514,  volume  I. 

'Among  other  obfttnictlons  were  sunken  hulks.    Ono  of  thcfw  vrns  the  fninons  Arctic.  onr>  of  the  rcssels 
«f  the  Oiinnell  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas,  conducted  by  Dr.  Kane,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  1850. 
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■.  ENER.\L  GRANT  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  re. 
Bult  of  the  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  and  io  hii 
General  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army,' 
''i^*''  '"*  Bcvcrely  censured  General  Butler,  anil 
charged  him  with  "direct  violation  of  the  in- 
Btructiona  given,"  by  the  "re-embarkation  of  the  tTwpt 
I  and  return  of  the  expedition."  In  those  instnietioDs' 
General  Grant  hod  snid:  "Should  such  landing  [on  the  tievb 
'  WM.""  *^***''s  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear]  be  effected  whibt  the 
enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher  and  the  batteries  guarding  tbc 
entrance  to  tlie  river,  then  the  troops  shonld  intrench  tliemselves,  and,  bj 
co-operating  with  the  navy,  effect  the  reduction  and  capture  of  those  places." 
Instead  of  doing  so,  Butler  rcs^mbarked  his  troops,  after  the  rcconnoisnuin 
to  the  front  of  Foit  Fisher.  He  claimed,  in  justification,  that  Ihecoiuli- 
tions  precedent  to  intrenching  were  lacking,  in  that  lie  had  not  effected » 
landing,  as  only  twenty-two  hundred  of  his  six  thousand  five  hundred  men 
liad  reacheil  the  shore,  and  without  a  single  gun,  when  the  sea  ran  « 
high  that  no  more  guns  or  men  could  be  landed,  and  that  provisions  eoidJ 
reach  the  shore  only  by  being  headed  up  in  casks,  and  sent  on  rafts.  He 
also  said  that  the  navy  had  nearly  exhausted  its  ammunition,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  in  further  assault  until  sup- 
plied; and  that  he  had  positive  information  that  Confederate  troops,  iMg" 
in  number  than  the  whole  military  force  of  the  ex)>edition,  were  ni^h  U 
hand.  At  the  request  of  General  Grant,  General  Butler  was  relieved,  W 
General  E.  O.  C,  Ord  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Depart raeot  of 
Virginia  and  Xotlh  Carolina. 

On  being  informed  that  the  fleet  had  not  lefl  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Fisher, 
•  De  sa  ^'*"'^'"^'  Grant  wrote  to  Admiral  Porter,'  asking  him  to  remji"! 
and  promising  to  send  a  force  immediately,  to  make  onotber 
attempt  to  capture  the  Confederate  defenses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Few. 
lie  selected  for  the  enterprise  the  same  troops  led  by  Weitzel,  with  ^ 
addition  of  a  thin  brigade  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  two  halWii»- 
This  force,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men,  was  placed  under  theM'"' 

>  Thr  troopi  canrlileJ  i>r  g^OD  p[Fk«<  mrn  frnm  Urn  SMvnd  IMvlilniiot  theTwrnij-rcnirtb  AmrCvl* 
uDdfF  Orncrgl  Arlelbcrt  Amtt;  lli<<  uins  nnmbrr  rrnm  Out  Third  Dlilalnn  of  Ihe  Tvintr.Jink  Armr  (^ 
undM- 0*ii»ral  CfcoilM  J.  rmnt;  1,400  m»n  (rem  Urn  Flral  nivUfon  ur  theTiwnlr-fiionb  Am/Cwpi'^ 
Coloocl  J.  C.  AblKilL  Sfrrnih  New  lUoipahire:  SMtcenlh  Ntw  York  Indvpendi-Dt  Buttir,  wllll  tottt^"^ 
gnu,  uul  a  light  batMiT-  or  Itu  Tbtid  B«gulu  Artillery,  with  til  llgbt  IJ-paundctK 
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vhich  was  fiivd  bitck  of  the  oltl  post-ofiiue.  iti  lioiior  of  t)ie  passage  of  the 
^uth  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Seceesion.  It  was  also  fired  when  news  reached 
;3harle8ton  that  similar  action  of  the  Conspir- 
ttors  in  other  States  had  taken  place.  For 
his  reason  it  was  known  as  the  SecesBion 


TS"*iir-5''^^- 


The  writer  voyaged  from  Charleston  to 
iJeaufort,  on  a  beautiful  April  day,  in  the 
iteamer  JSmilie — the  same  that  conveyed 
Fefferson  Davis  as  a  prisoner  from  Savannah 

o  Fortress  Monroe.  We  arrived  at  the  latter  place  towaid  eiening,  but  in  time 
or  the  author  to  visit  and  sketch  objects  of  interest  in  that  "Dosertcd  Village." 
\mong  these  was  the  house  of  Edmund  Rhett,  tlie  reputed  gathering-place 
rf"  plotters  against  the 

ilepublic,  mentioned  in  r- 

lolc  2,  page  565,  vol- 
ime  II.  Thence,  on  the 
bllowing  day,  the  au- 
Jior  sailed  in  a  small 
fBcht  to  Hilton  Head, 
itopping  on  the  way 
it  Spanish  Foit  and 
Smith's  Hantation,  as 
nentioned  in  the  note 
jnst  cited.  At  Hilton 
Head  he  enjoyed  the 
lOspitalities  ot  Genci-al 
Bnrns'  and  his  interest- 
Dg  iamily.  That  offi- 
!er  kindly  furnished  him  with  a  conveyance  to  Savannah,  in  tlie  Go>ernment 
Iteamer  ReaohUe,  accompanied  by  the  teachers  of  the  Freedinan's  School  at 
Uitchelville,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  post,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Woart.  "We  had  a 
JeUghtful  voyage.  We  stopped  at  Fort  Pulaski,  and  arrived  at  Savannah 
U  sunset.  From  that  city  the  author  journeyed  by  railway  to  Augusta  and 
Atlanta,  in  Geoi^ia,  and  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  thence  by  steamer 
to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
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A  careful  reconnaissance  detennined  Terry  to  make  a.  grand  asuult  tbe 

next  morning,*  and  arrangementH  were  atuiordingly  made  wilk 

issL       Porter,  whose  fleet   had    already  been    preparing   the  way  for 

«<icce)>s.     On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  it  had  taken  its  station  in 

three  lines,  as  wc  have  observed.    The  JVeu  Irotrnda,  Commodore  Radford, 


leading  the  monitors  Saufftu,  Oanoniciis,  Monadnoc,  and  ^foAoptfc,  mo*'™ 
toward  the  fort  and  received  its  fire  unnoticed  until  they  reached  a  pwitio" 

4,  F"-?!.  «S,  Is  ln.!1«lfd,    ForlBotluWi 
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mand  of  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  transports 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
report  the  arrival  to  Admiral  Porter.  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Comstock, 
who  accompanied  the  former  expedition,  was  assigned  tlie  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  this.  The  general  instructions  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  given  to  General  Butler.  In  them,  Terry  was  informed  that  a 
siege  train  would  be  at  his  disposal  at  Fortress  Monroe,  if  he  should  require 
it,  to  consist,  as  he  was  told  by  the  Lieutenant-General,  of  twenty  30-pounder 
Parrott  guns,  four  100-pounder  Parrotts,  and  twenty  Cohorn  mortars,  with  a 
sufficient  immber  of  artillerists  and  engineers.  General  Sheridan  was  directed 
bo  send  a  division  to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  follow,  in  case  of  need. 

The  new  expedition  left  Hampton  Roads  on  the  Cth  of  January,"  and  on 
;he  8th  rendezvoused  off  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  where  Porter 
iras  supplying  his  vessels  with  coal  and  ammunition.     Rough 
weather  kept  all  the  vessels  there  until  the  12th,  when  they  went  down  the 
x>a8t,  the  war-vessels  in  three  lines,  accompanied  by  the  transports,  and 
ippeared  off  Fort  Fisher  that  evening.     In  the  same  order  the 
lavy  took  position  the  next  morning,*  and  at  eight  o'clock  nearly 
iwo  hundred  boats,  besides  steam  tugs,  began  the  landing  of  the  troops, 
mder  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  a  part  of  which  had  already  attacked 
?ort  Fisher.     At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  eight  thousand  troops  were 
»n  the  shore,  their  pickets  exchanging  shots  with  an  outpost  of  Hoke's  divi- 
ion,  which  was  still  there. 

Terry  first  wisely  provided  against  an  attack  in  the  rear,  from  the  direc- 
ion  of  Wilmington,  by  casting  up  intrenchments  across  the  peninsula,  and 
hu8  also  securing  its  free  use  to  Masonboro'  Inlet,  where,  if  necessary,  troops 
ind  supplies  might  be  landed  in  still  water.  This  was  done  a  short  distance 
ibove  the  head  of  Myrtle  Sound,  and  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Fisher. 
The  first  line  was  completed  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening;  another  was 
nade  a  mile  nearer  the  fort,  and  still  another  within  about  two  miles  of  the 
irorks.  At  the  latter,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,*  the  troops 
irere  in  a  defensible  position,  behind  strong  breastworks,  extend-  ^""^'y- 
bg  from  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  sea,  and  partially  covered  by  abatis. 
This  being  accomplished  without  serious  difficulty,  the  landing  of  the 
lighter  guns  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  that  evening.  Before 
morning  they  were  all  in  battery,  mostly  near  the  Cape  Fear,  where  the 
Confederates,  if  they  should  attack,  would  be  the  least  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  fleet.  Thus  a  firm  footing  was  gained  on  Federal  Point,  near  Fort 
Fisher;  and  it  was  made  more  secure  by  the  seizure  of  a  small,  unfinished 
autwork  in  front  of  the  west  end  of  the  land  face  of  that  fortification,  by 
Curtis's  brigade  of  Ames's  division,  which  was  thrown  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose. Whilst  making  that  movement,  the  brigade  captured  a  small  steamer 
coming  down  the  river  with  shells  and  forage  for  the  garrison. 

The  successful  movement,  thus  far,  against  the  fort,  planned  by  General 
Terry,  partook  of  all  the  elements  of  a  siege,  without  some  of  its  important 
operations  on  his  part.  He  landed  far  up  the  beach,  and  made  approaches 
without  the  necessity  of  zigzag  intrenchments  to  protect  his  heavy  guns, 
for  none  were  needed,  the  batteries  for  that  work  being  afloat  in  Porter's 
fleet. 
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A  careful  reconnoissance  determined  Terry  to  make  a  grand  osgault  the 
next  morning,*  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  with 

''i'sb!''     P<*''t^''»  whose  fleet   had    already  been   preparing   the  way  for 

Rucocfls.     On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  it  had  taken  its  station  in 

three  1ine!i,  as  we  have  observed.     The  New  Ironsides,  Commodore  Radfonl, 


leading  tlic  monitors  Saugtu,  Oanotticus,  JUbnadnoc,  and  JtfaAopac,  movM 
toward  the  fort  and  received  Its  fire  unnoticed  until  they  reached  a  position 
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within  a  thousand  yards  of  it,  when  they  opened  their  batteries,  and  a  sharp 
fight  ensued.  Then  Porter  ordered  his  wooden  vessels  to  engage  in  the  con- 
flict. Line  No.  1,  in  the  plan  on  page  486,  was  led  by  the  Brooklyn^  Captain 
Alden,  and  line  No.  2  was  led  by  the  Colorado^  Commodore  Thatcher.  The 
bombardment  was  continuous,  but  not  rapid,  until  dark,  to  the  severe  Imrt  of 
the  armament  of  the  fort,  when  the  wooden  vessels  fell  back  to  their  anchor- 
age. But  the  iron-clads  fired  slowly  throughout  the  night,  by  which  the  garri- 
son was  worried  and  fatigued.  During  the  landing  of  the  army  ordnance  on  the 
14th,*  and  the  successful  movements  of  Terry  on  the  peninsula,  all  the  vessels 
carrying  11-inch  guns,  led  by  the  J5rooA:/y/i,  joined  the  monitors  in  bombard- 
ing Fort  Fisher,  damaging  it  severely.  "By  sunset,"  says  Porter,  in  his 
report,  "the  fort  was  reduced  to  a  pulp;  every  gun  was  silenced  by  being 
injured  or  covered  up  with  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  work."* 

In  the  arrangement  for  the  general  attack  by  land  and  water,  the  fleet 
was  to  first  concentrate  its  fire  on  the  land  fiico  of  Fort  Fisher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disabling  its  guns  and  destroying  the  palisades  upon  its  wings  and 
front,  when  the  army  should  make  the  assault  at  throe  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.    All  night  the  monitors  pounded  the  fort,  and  allowed  the  garrison  no 
rest,  nor  opportunity  to  repair  damages ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
the  entire  naval  force,  excepting  a  division  left  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  Terry's  line  across  the  peninsula,  moved  up  to  the  attack,  "and       "^j^ij.'^' 
a  fire,  magnificent  alike  for  its  power  and  accuracy,  was  opened."^ 
Meanwhile,  fourteen  hundred  marines  and  six  hundred  sailors,  armed  with 
revolvers,  cutlasses  and  carbines,  were  detached  from  the  fleet  to  assist  the 
land  troops  in  the  work  of  assault ;  and,  digging  rifle-trenches  in  the  sand 
under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  ships,  they  reached  a  point  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  sea-front  of  the  fort,  whore  they  lay  awaiting  the  order  for 
attack. 

Ames's  division  had  been  selected  for  the  assault.     Paine  was  placed  in 

command  of  the  defensive  line,  having  with  him  Abbott's  brigade  in  addition 

to  his  own  division.     Ames's  first  brigade  (N.  M.  Curtis's)  was  already  at 

the  outwork  captured  the  day  before,  and  in  trenches  close  around  it.     Ilis 

other  two  brigades  (G.  A.  Pennybacker's  and  L.  Bell's)  were  moved,  at  noon, 

to  within  supporting  distance  of  him.     At  two  o'clock,  ))reparations  for  the 

assault  were  commenced.     Sixty  sharpshooters  from  the  Thirteenth  Indiana, 

armed  witli  the  Spencer  repeating  carbine,  and  forty  othei's,  volunteers  from 

Curtis's  brigade,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lent,  of  the 

Thirteenth  Indiana,  were  thrown  forward,  at  a  run,  to  within  less  than  two 

hundred  yards  of  the  work.     They  were  provided  with  shovels,  and  soon 

dug   pits  for  shelter,  and   commenced   firing   at  the  parapet,  which,  as  the 

firing  of  the  fleet  at  this  point  had  ceased,  was  instantly  manned,  and  a 

severe  storm  opened  upon  the  assailants  from  musketry  and  cannon.* 

1  Tho  siege irain  was  there,  but  \%'as  not  landed. 

*  **  There  was  creat  difference  in  tho  position  of  tho  ships  In  the  two  attacks,  and  In  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  flre.  The  first  was  a  general  bombardment,  not  calculated  to  effect  p-.irticiilar  damage  ;  the  second  firing 
had  for  its  definite  object  the  destruction  of  tho  land  defenses,  and  the  ships  were  placed  accordingly  to  dostrof 
them  by  enfilade,  and  by  direct  fire.  On  that  front,  and  the  northeast  salient,  the  whole  enormous  fire  was  poured 
without  Intermission,  until  the  slope  of  the  northeast  salient  was  practicable  for  assault.  Not  a  gun  remained  in 
position  on  the  approaches;  the  whole  palis-ido  swept  away;  the  mines  [or  torpedoes]  cut  off.  renderinjr  them 
useless,  and  the  men  unable  to  8tjm<I  to  the  parapets  during  the  ^tq.'"— General  Wfiiting'a  Arnttcer  to  General 
Butler* 9  2id  (^uejition. 

>  General  Terry's  Beport,  January  25,  1S65.  *  Terry's  Rei>ort. 
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Bragg  was  in  chief  command  of  the  Confederates  in  that  region,  bat 
seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  prompt  establishment,  by  Terry,  of 
an  intrenched  line  across  the  peninsula  and  the  rapid  assault  by  land  and 
water.*  Hoke,  who  was  near,  made  some  show  on  the  aflernoon  of  the 
assault,  by  Bragg's  orders,  but  a  peremptory  command  of  the  latter  for 
the  former  to  attack,  was  withdrawn,  after  the  commander-in-chief  had  n- 
connoitered  for  himself. 

Although  a  greater  part  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher  were  dismounted,  or 
otherwise  disabled,  the  work  itself  was  so  slightly  damaged  that  it  could  be 
readily  repaired.  But  the  Nationals  had  no  use  for  it.  The  port  of  Wil- 
mington was  closed  to  blockade-runners;  and  the  town  itself  was  to  be  the 
next  object  of  visitation  by  Terry  and  Porter.  The  latter  immediately 
ordered  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  Chandler,  commanding  the  Maumee^  to 
buoy  out  the  channel  of  New  Inlet,  when  several  of  the  lighter  draught 
vessels  went  into  the  Cape  Fear  River.  He  also  dispatched  the  gallant 
Cushing,*  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Monticello^  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Cushing  soon  reported  g«^ 
cess,  by  raising  the  National  flag  over  Fort  Caswell  and  Smithville,'  when 
preparations  w^ere  made  for  taking  up  the  torpedoes,  and  ascending  the  rirer 
in  the  lighter  vessels,  the  heavier  being  excluded  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.  General  Terry  posted  his  troops  at  his  intrenched  line  across  the 
peninsula,  two  or  three  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  But  it  was  considered  im- 
prudent to  attempt  an  advance  until  the  army  should  be  re-enforced,  for  Hoke 
was  holding  Fort  Anderson,  on  the  river,  about  half-way  between  Fort 
Fisher  and  Wilmington,  and  had  cast  up  a  line  of  intrenchments  acroes 
the  peninsula,  from  Sugar  Loaf  Battery,  nearly  opposite  that  fort,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  ocean,  thus  strongly  confronting  Tenr. 
Behind  these  Iloke  had  about  six  thousand  men.  Fort  Anderson  was  an 
extensive  earth-work,  with  a  large  number  of  guns,  which  commanded  the 
approaches  by  land  and  water.  Immediately  under  cover  of  its  guns  wa« 
a  large  wharf;  also  various  obstructions  in  the  channel. 

Re-enforcements  were  not  long  delayed.     General  Grant,  as  we  have 

seen,  had  ordered  General  Schofield  from  Tennessee  to  the  coast  of  North 

Carolina,  with  the  Twenty-third  Corps.     Schofield  received  the 

*^*i8fti^^*^  command*  wliile  preparing  to  obey  General  Thomas's  order  to 

go  into  winter-quarters  at  Eastport,  IVIississippL*     He  started  the 

following  day,  in  steamers,  down  the  Tennessee  River,  and  up  the  Ohio  to 

of  Manaiccre,  of  which  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis  was  Presidont,  and  William  P.  Crcsson  was  Secretary,  but  iUinu"*' 
diate  management  was  intrusted  to  ihe  care  of  Miss  McUcnry,  a  lady  made  well  and  widely  knovo  bjr  berictt 
of  benevolence  and  patriotism. 

When  the  vessels  above  named  arrived,  the  officers  and  crews  of  both  were  invited  to  dine  attbe  S«Mi<*> 
Heading  Room.  They  accepted  the  inviuitiun.  An  elejnintiy  arranged  and  sumptaoiu  dinner  vas  pcvptf'^ 
and  a  military  band  was  in  attendance.  Charles  J.  Stille  weicuined  the  g^uests.  After  dinner,  one  of  the  ttt* 
men  of  the  Shemindoah  presented  to  the  ladies  two  fla^s,one  of  which  was  shot  from  the  roast *bMd  ^'^  *'* 
ship  during:  the  bombarthnont  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  eloquent  Daniel  Dougherty  addresse«i  the  conipaoj.  •^'' 
together  it  was  a  memorable  affair.  Thit  voas  Vu  only  public  enUrtninm^nt  ffiven  to  th^  men  of  tk*  »irf 
during/  ths  icar. 

»  0.-neral  Whiting  said,  **  It  was  duo  to  the  supineness  of  tlie  Confederate  General  that  it  [tb«  tlWM 
f  tree]  was  not  de^troye^l  in  the  act  of  assault." — Anstcer  to  Butler's  2ith  question, 

'  See  i>age  472. 

3  Lieutenant  Cushinjr  displayed  blockatle-runner  signal-lights,  and  decoyed  two  of  them  under  th^  P>w 
Fort  Caswell,  where  thoy  were  captured.    They  were  loiien  with  arms  and  other  supplies  fur  the  C<»n»l'iritrtrt. 

^  Sec  page  420. 
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ce  of  the  fort  to  the  river  (see  sketch  on  page  488),  and  captured  a  number 
'  prisoners.  The  brigade  broke  through  the  palisades  and  joined  Curtis, 
t  the  same  time  BcIFs  brigade  had  been  sent  forward  to  occupy  the  space 
Jtween  that  end  of  the  fort  and  the  river;  and  Terry  sent  for  Abbott's  bri- 
ide  to  move  down  from  the  north  line,  while  Reese  led  the  sailors  and 
arines  up  to  occupy  that  position.  He  also  ordered  General  Paine  to  send 
)wn  one  of  his  best  regiments,  when  the  Twenty-seventh,  negro  troops, 
revet  Brigadier-General  A.  M.  Blackman,  Avas  forwarded.  These  arrived 
hen  the  heaviest  of  the  work  was  done.  It  had  been  performed  by  the 
oops  already  there,  who  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison,  while  the 
jet  kept  up  its  fire  further  to  the  southward,  to  prevent  re-enforcements 
aching  the  fort  from  Mound  Battery,  or  Battery  Buchanan. 

The  Confederates  used  the  huge  traveraes  of  the  land  front  for  breast- 
orks,  and  over  the  tops  of  these  the  combatants  fired  in  each  other's  faces. 
be  stniggle  was  desperate.  The  Confederates  were  steadily  pushed  back, 
itil,  at  dusk,  they  had  lost  nine  of  these  traverses.  At  that  time  Blackman 
ported  to  Ames.  His  troops  were  kept  under  fire  for  awhile,  when  they 
pre  withdrawn.  At  six  o'clock  Abbott  entered  the  fort  with  his  little  bri- 
kde,  and  at  nine  o'clock,  when  two  more  traverses  had  been  carried  by  the 
ationals,  the  contest  ceased.  Abbott's  brigade  drove  the  garrison  from  its 
St  stronghold,  and  the  occupation  of  the  work  was  complete.  The  Confed- 
ates  fled  toward  Battery  Buchanan,  hotly  pursued  by  Abbott,  accompa- 
ed  by  Blackman's  regiment ;  and  then  the  whole  of  the  garrison  not  already 

the  hands  of  Terry,  weixj  captured,  including  Colonel  Lamb,  the  com- 
ftnder  of  the  fort,  and  General  Whiting,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  rendered  all  the  other  works  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ipe  Fear  River  untenable,  and  durins:  the  niojhts  of  the  16th 

*  Jan.  1S6Bl 

d  1 7th,*  the  Confederates  blew  up  Fort  Caswell,  on  the  right      '     ' 
nk  of  the  river.     They  also  abandoned  Battery  Holmes,  on  Smith's  Island, 
d  tlieir  extensive  works  at  Smithville  and  Reeves's  Point,  and  fled  toward 
ilmington.     The  triumph  of  the  army  and  navy  was  now  complete.* 

>  The  National  loss  In  the  attack  was  CSl  men,  of  whom  89  were  killed,  501  wounded,  and  93  missing, 
long  the  wounded  was  acting  Brigadier-General  Boll,  mortally,  and  Generals  Curtis  and  Pennybacker, 
Mvlj.  On  the  morning  after  the  victory,  while  the  exultant  soldiers  and  sailors  were  swarming  into  the  fort, 
principal  magazine,  deep  in  the  earth,  at  the  center  of  the  parade,  was  (it  is  supposed)  accidentally  exploded. 
o  hundred  men  were  killed,  and  ono  hundred  more  woundeiL    The  fleet  lost  obout  800  men  during  the  action 

by  the  explosion  in  the  fort  It  expended  in  the  bombardment  about  00,000  shells.  During  the  seven  hours* 
abordment  on  the  25th  of  December,  about  18,000  shells  were  used.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  never 
urtcd.  General  Terry  captured  2,088  prisoners,  and  in  all  the  works  ho  found  169  pieces  of  artillery,  nearly  all 
rfalch  were  heavy,  over  2,000  stand  of  small-arm^  and  considerable  quantities  of  ammunition  and  commissary 
TCM.  In  all  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Cape  Fear,  were  fonnd  Armstrong  guns  (see  page  482),  bearing  the 
ad  arrow  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  name  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  patentee,  in  full.  As  the 
tisb  Government  claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  tho  Armstrong  gun,  and  none  could  be  sold  without  its  consent, 
me  seemed  to  form  prima/adt  evidence  of  aid  being  Airnishcd  to  the  insurgents  directly  from  that  Government. 

Tho  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  accomplished  by  the  combined  operations  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  the 
Bllest  sati^faction  to  the  loyal  people,  for  it  seemed  like  a  sure  prophecy  of  peaco  uigh  at  hand.  Admiral 
rter  said  an  eIectrogm|»h  was  picke^l  up  there  ttom  General  Lee  to  Colonel  Limb,  in  which  he  said,  **  that  if 
rte  Fisher  and  Caswell  were  not  hel<l  he  would  have  to  evacuate  Cichmond/*  All  the  participants  In  tho 
iqoest  were  n-garded  with  gratitude,  and  honoreil  everywhere.  When  tho  Tieonderoga^  Captain  C.  Steefl- 
A,  and  the  ShenttndoaK,  Captain  D.  B.  Ridgley,  of  Porter's  fleet,  arrived  at  Phlladelphlu,  a  ideasing  incl- 
it,  illustrative  of  the  public  f<^eling,  occurred.  Some  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  city  had  establishe<l  a 
IdieriC  litiiding  I^oarru,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  an<l  wounded  defenders  of  the  Union  who  might  be 
UUned  there.  It  was  ojiened  in  October.  ISG'2,  with  a  dining-room  attached,  where  a  comfortable  meal  was 
■nlsbed  for  the  small  sum  <jtjlte  cenU  to  those  who  c<mld  pay,  and  gratuitously  to  those  who  conld  not  It 
A  sopporled  entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphlt^  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it 
d  a  library  of  nearly  2,000  bound  volumes.    Tho  establishment  was  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Board 
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Bragg  was  in  chief  command  of  the  Confederates  in  that  region,  hut 
seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  prompt  establbhment,  by  Terry,  or 
an  intrenched  line  across  the  peninsula  and  the  rapid  assault  by  land  an 
water.*     Hoke,  who  was  near,  made  some  show  on  the  afternoon  of  t\h 
assault,  by  Bragg's  orders,  but  a  peremptory  command  of  the  latter  fi 
the  former  to  attack,  was  withdrawn,  after  the  commander-in-chief  had 
connoitered  for  himself. 

Although  a  greater  part  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher  were  dismounted, 
otherwise  disabled,  the  work  itself  was  so  slightly  damaged  that  it  could  Xdc 
readily  repaired.     But  the  Nationals  had  no  use  for  it.     The  port  of  W  iJL 
mington  was  closed  to  blockade-runners;  and  the  town  itself  was  to  be  ^ he 
next  object  of  visitation  by  Terry  and  Porter.     The  latter  imraediat4ily 
ordered  Lieutenant-Commander  11.  Chandler,  commanding  the  Maumee^  to 
buoy  out  the  channel  of  New  Inlet,  when  several  of  the  lighter  draught 
vessels  went  into  the  Cape  Fear  River.     He  also  dispatched  the  gallsat 
Cushing,*  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Monticello^  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     Cushing  soon  reported  ma- 
cess,  by  raising  the  National  flag  over  Fort  Caswell  and  Smithville,'  when 
preparations  were  made  for  taking  up  the  torpedoes,  and  ascending  the  river 
in  the  lighter  vessels,  the  heavier  being  excluded  by  the  shallowness  of  the 
water.     General  Terry  posted  his  troops  at  his  intrenched  line  across  the 
peninsula,  two  or  three  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.     But  it  was  considered  im- 
prudent to  attempt  an  advance  until  the  army  should  be  re-enforced,  for  Hoke 
was   holding  Fort  Anderson,  on  the    river,  about  half-way  between  Fort 
Fisher  and  Wilmington,  and  had  cast  up  a  line  of  intrenchments  across 
the  peninsula,  from  Sugar  Loaf  Battery,  nearly  opposite  that  fort,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear,  to  the  ocean,  thus  strongly  confronting  Terry. 
Behind  these  Hoke  had  about  six  thousand  men.     Fort  Anderson  was  an 
extensive  earth-work,  with  a  large  number  of  guns,  which  commanded  the 
approaches  by  land  and  water.     Immediately  under  cover  of  its  guns  was 
a  large  wharf;  also  various  obstructions  in  the  channel. 

Re-enforcements  were  not  long  delayed.     General  Grant,  as  we  have 

seen,  had  ordered  General  Schofield  from  Tennessee  to  the  coast  of  North 

Carolina,  with  the  Twenty-third  Corps.     Schofield  received  the 

'^^sel^^*    command"  while  preparing  to  obey  General  Thomas's  order  to 

go  into  winter-quarters  at  East  port,  Mississippi.^     He  started  the 

following  day,  in  steamers,  down  the  Tennessee  River,  and  up  the  Ohio  to 

of  Mttnofrcru,  of  which  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis  was  President,  and  William  P.  Cresson  was  Secretary,  but  lUlBn**" 
diate  tnanagemuct  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Miss  Mclienry,  a  lady  made  well  and  widely  known  bf  her  act* 
of  benevolence  and  patriotism. 

When  the  voss<;l8  above  named  arrived,  the  officers  and  crews  of  both  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  SoJ4irti 
Reading  Room.  They  accepted  the  invitation.  An  elegantly  arranged  and  suoiptaous  dinner  was  prtfiMr(4 
&nd  a  military  band  was  in  attendance.  Ch:irlcs  J.  Stille  welcomed  the  guests.  After  dinner,  one  of  ib^s  *^' 
men  of  the  Shenandoah  presented  to  the  ladies  two  flags,  one  of  which  was  shot  from  the  mast-head  o(  ws 
ship  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  eloquent  Daniel  Dougherty  addressed  the  c<»mp«nj.  ^'' 
together  it  was  a  memorable  affair.  Thi»  was  the  only  public  enter ta in msni  given  to  the  men  of  tk*  *^ 
during  the  tear. 

1  General  Whiting  said,  "^  It  was  duo  to  the  snpincness  of  the  Confederate  General  ihjX  it  [the  attaekin; 
force]  was  not  destroyed  in  the  act  of  assault." — Aneicer  to  Butler  »  iAth  question. 

'  See  page  472. 

3  Lieutenant  Cushing  displayed  blockade-runner  signal -lights,  and  decoyed  two  of  them  ander  th»  gQO»of 
Fort  Caswell,  where  they  were  captured.    They  were  la<len  M-lth  arms  and  other  supplies  for  the  C^insplnlrtn. 

*  Sec  page  420. 
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CSncinnati,  with  his  whole  corps,  artillery  and  horses,  leaving  his  wagons 
behind,  anil  tlienco  by  railroad  to  Washington  City*  and  Aiex- 
andria.     There  he  was  detained  awhile  by  the  frozen  Potomac,    ^""^^  **" 
but  6nally  went  in  BteatnerB  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  wliere 
he  landed  near  Fort  Fisher,  witli  Cox's  (Third)  division,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary.    The   ri'maindcr   of  the  troops 
speedily    followed    (some    going    to 
New  Iteme),  and  swelled  Terry's  little 
army  of  eight  thousand  men  to  full 
twenty  thousand.    Terry   was   then 
-^so    occupying    Fort    Caswell    and 
^nithvilje,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River.     The  Department 
of  North  Carolina  liad  just  l>ccn  cre- 
ated, and  Schofield  was  assigned  to 
its  comm.and;  so,  on  his  arrival,  he 
assumed  tlie  charge  of  all  the  troops 
in  that  Department. 

Tliu  main  object  of  the  movement 
BOW  to  be  undertaken  was,  as  we  have 
observed,'  the  occupation  ofGoldsbo- 
ro',  in  aid  of  Sherman's  march  to  that 
place.     Grant  had  communicated'  to  that  leader  that  Schofield  had  been 
ordered  to  the  sea,  wliere  he  would  have  under  Ins  command 
over  thirty  thousand  troops.     The  grand  object  of  all  the  move-        "" " 
ments  now  was  the  dispersion  of  Johnston's  army  gathering  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  capture  of  Lee's  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg.     Grant  went 
down  to  Fort  Fisher  with  Schofield,  and  conferred  with  General  Terry  and 
Admiral  Porter,  and  on  his  return  to  City  Point  he  issued'  in- 
structions to  Schofield  to  move  on  Goldsboro'  eitlier  from  Wil- 
mington (if  he  should  capture  it),  or  from  Now  Berne.     "Sherman,"  ho  said, 
"may  Iw  looked  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goldsboro'  any  time  from  the 
22d  to  the  2eth  of  February." 

Two  days  after  Schofield's  arrival  at  Fort  Fisher  with  General  J.  D.  Cox's 
division,  Terry  was  pushed  forward,'    He  drove  the  Confederate 
pickets,  and  established  an  intrenched  line  so  close  to  Ilokc's, 
tbat  the  latter  was  compelled  to  defend  his  in  force.      Tlien,  by  the  aid 
of  navy  boats  and  |K>ntoons,  Terry  attempted  to  turn  Hoke's  left  flank, 
but  was   foiled  by  the  high  winds  and  waves  of  a  storm.     The  turning 
of  Hoke's  I'ight  was  then  attemiited,  and   crowned  with  success.     For  that 
purpose  Schofield  sent  the  divisions  of  Ames  and  Cox  across  the   river 
to   Smithville,    where   they   were  joined   by   Moore's   brigade,  of  Coucli's 
division,  just  debarked.     Marching  northward,  they  enveloped  Fort  Ander- 
son,'    At  the  same  time  the  gun-boats  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
that  work,  the  moTiitor  Montauk  lying  close  to  the  fort,  and 
others  enfilading  it.      Perceiving  the  peril,  the  garrison  fled  that  night, 
taking  with  them  six  guns  and  many  valuable  things,  and  leaving  behind 
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The  latter  then  retreated  across  the  Neuse  River,  burning  the  railway  bridge 

behind  him.     During  that  night  Couch  arrived,  and  Sehofield  pressed  on  to 

the  Neuse ;  but,  for  lack  of  pontoons,  he  was  delayed  there  until  the  Uth, 

when,  having  rebuilt  the  bridge,  his  whole  force  passed  over  without  oppcv 

sition,  and  entered   Kinston.     Sherman  was  then  approaching  that  region, 

so  the  Confederates  hastened  to  join  General  Johnston,  who  was  coocentnU- 

ing  his  forces  at  Smithfield,  on  the  road  to  Raleigh,  to  confront  the  conqueror 

coming  up  from  Fayetteville.     Sehofield   moved  forward  on  the 

-  March,  1S65.  20th,*  and  entered  Goldsboro'  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 

» March  15.    ^i^l*  vcry  little  opposition.     In  the  mean  time,  Terry  had  moved' 

from  Wilmington  with  a  portion  of  the  troops  that  had  been  left 

there,  and  pushing  along  the  line  of  the  railway  northward,  crossed  the 

Neuse  at  Cox's  Bridge  on  the  22d,  and  joined  Sehofield  at  Goldsboro'.    And 

so  it  was  that  the  co-operative  movements  with  Sherman,  on  the  coast,  were 

promptly  and  successfully  executed. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  consideration  of  Sherman's  marcli  tlirough  the 
Carolinas. 

We  left  Sherman  and  his  army  at  the  smoldering  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  1 8th  of  February,*  and  Charleston  in  possession  of  the  National 
troops.*     There  was  no  unnecessary  tarrying  at  Columbia,  for  Sherman  had 
fixed  the  time  for  reaching  Goldsboro'.     He  spent  the  1 8th  and 
1 9th  *  in  destroying  the  arsenal,  machine  shops,  founderies,  and 
other  structures  at  Columbia,  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Confederates;  also 
the  railway  tracks,  one  southeasterly  as  far  as  Kingsville  and  Wateree  junfr 
tion  on  the  Wilmington  road;  and  northward,  in  the  direction  of  Charlotte, 
as  far  as  Winnsboro'.     Meanwhile,  Kilpatrick,  who  had  been  out  on  quite 
an  extensive  raid,  was  working  round  toward  the  last  point.     He  had  fiwt 
c^one  out  toward  Aiken,  to  make  the  Confederates  believe  that  Ausrnstawas 
Sherman's  destination.    Spencer's  brigade  had  a  severe  skirmish 
with  some  of  Wheeler's  cavalry,  near  Williston   Station,  and 
routed  them.   The  track  was  torn  up  in  that  vicinity,  and  Atkins's  brigade  was 
sent  to  Aiken.    Wheeler  was  there  in  force,'  and  drove  him  bacl, 
and  marching  out,  charged  Kilpatrick's  entire  command.   Wheeler 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  men.     Kilpatrick  then 
threatened  Wheeler  at  Aiken  until  the  night  of  the  12th,  when  he  drew  off, 
and,  moving  rapidly  on  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  stnick  the  highwif 
nine  miles  northwest  of  I^exington,  when  only  about  fifteen  hundred  rf 
Wheeler's  cavalry  were  between  him  and  Columbia.     But  when  Kilpatrick 
crossed  the  Saluda,  on  the  day-^  when  the  main  army  reached  Co- 
lumbia,  he  found  Wheeler  ahead  of  him.     At  that  time  the  wb- 
nant  of  Hood's  army,  under  Cheatham,  was  moving  northeastward  in  that 
region,  and  for  a  day  the  Union  cavalry  marched  parallel  with  it,  a  stream 
dividing  the  hostile  columns.     On  the  18th,  Kilpatrick  struck  the  Greenviilf 
'and  Columbia  railroad,  and  tore  up  the  track  to  Alston,  where  he 
crossed'  the  Broad  River,  and  pushed  northerly  almost  toChe?te^ 
ville.     There  he  found  that  Wheeler  had  united  with  Hampton,  and  the 
combined  forces  were  before  him,  on  the  road  leading  to  Charlotte,  in  which 

>  See  page  461.  *  See  ptg»4M. 
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men  there  rcpairiug  the  railway  between  New  Benie  and  Goldsboro,'  and  to 
establisli  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Kinston.     Ruger's  division  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps  was  sent  from  Fort  Fisher  to  re-enforce  him.     Palmer  was  not 
ready  to  advance  so  soon  as  desired,  and  General  Cox  was  sent  from  Wil- 
mington to  take  the  command,  leaving  liis  own  division  in  charge  of  Briga- 
dier-General Ileilly.     lie  arrived  at  New  Berne  on  the  6th  of 
March,*  and  immediately  moved  the  troops,  reaching  Wise's  Forks,       '  ^^' 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  Southwest  Creek,  on  the  8th,  where  he  was  joined 
by  General  Schoiield  the  same  day.*    Meanwhile,  Couch's  division  had  arrived 
at  Wilmington,  and,  with  Cox's,  was  ordered  to  march  across  the  country 
from  that  city  to  Kinston.     Lack  of  transportation  delayed  their 
departure    until   the  6th,*   when   they   proceeded    parallel  with      '  ^'^*'**' 
the   coast  to  avoid  Holly  Shelter   Swamp,  and  then    by  way  of  Onslow 
and  Richlands. 

Behind  Southwest  Creek  lay  Hoke's  division,  with  a  small  body  of  reserves, 
ready  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Schofield's  troops.  The  march  in  that  direc- 
tion, through  swamps  made  miry  by  recent  rains,  had  been  very  fatiguing, 
but  the  troops  were  in  good  spirits;  and  when  the  Fifteenth  Connecticut 
and  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts  were  ordered  forward,  under  Colonel 
ITpham,  to  seize  the  crossing  of  the  creek  on  the  Dover  road,  they  marched 
with  alacrity.  Hoke  watched  the  movement  keenly.  He  had  just  been  re- 
enforced  by  a  remnant  of  Hood's  anny,  under  Cheatham,  and  feeling  strong, 
he  Bent  a  force,  under  cover  of  the  tangled  swamp,  around  Upham's  flank,  to 
fkll  upon  his  rear  and  surprise  him.  This  was  done,  and  the  Nationals 
were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men  made  prisoners.  £lated  by 
this  success,  Hoke  advanced  a  larger  force,  and  attempted  to  wedge  it  in 
between,  and  separate,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Palmer  and  Carter,  respect- 
ively, holding  the  railway  and  the  Dover  road.  The  Nationals  were  pressed 
back,  but  the  timely  arrival  of  Ruger's  division  interfered  with  Hoke's  opera- 
tions. The  result  was  a  moderate  battle,  with  slight  loss — a  conflict  not 
mnch  more  severe  than  Savage's  Twelft-h  New  York  Cavalry  had  engaged 
in  on  their  march  out  from  New  Berne  on  the  Trent  road. 

Schofield  perceived  that  Hoke's  force  was  fully  equal  to  his  own,  and  he 
ordered  Cox  to  form  an  intrenched  line,  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  Couch  with  his  own  and  Cox's  division,  then  moving  on  from 
Richlands. 

Cox's  line  was  heavily  pressed  by  Hoke,  and  on  the   10th,'   being  ad- 
vised o^  the  approach  of  Couch,  and  having  been  further  re-enforc- 
ed, he  struck  its  left  and  center  a  severe  blow,  the  chief  weight  of 
it  falling  upon  Ruger's  division.     The  assailed  struck  back  with  such  force, 
that  the  Confederates  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.     Schofield  reported 
liifl  own  loss  at  three  hundred  men,  and  that  of  Hoke  at  fifteen  hundred. 


1  Before  leaving  Wilmington,  Schofield  prepared  a  dispatch,  in  cipher,  for  Sh<Tnian,  and  f  laced  it  in  the 
fcaiid«  of  Acting-Master  H.  W.  Orinnell,  on  the  4lh,  to  be  carried  to  that  commander.  Hu  left  Wilmington  in  a 
dog-ont,  with  Acting-Ensign  11.  B.  Colby,  Thomas  Gillespie,  seaman,  and  Joseph  Williams,  ship  painter,  all 
■rmed  with  Sharp's  rifles,  and  revolvers,  and  carrying  t^'o  days*  rations.  They  went  up  the  Capo  Fear  River 
•boat  12  miles,  when,  in  conscqaenee  of  meeting  Confederate  pickets,  they  abandoned  their  boat,  and  struck 
AeroM  the  country  for  the  Pedee  Blver.  After  many  stirring  adventures,  and  experiencing  the  kindness  and 
Kid  of  the  negroes  in  affording  food  and  guidance,  they  reached  Bherman^s  head-quarters  at  Fayettcvillo,  North 
Dtfotina,  on  the  13th,  at  one  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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advance  of  the  columns,  gathering  up  food  according  to  instmctions,  and 
plundering  for  their  private  gain,  in  violation  of  instructions.  Many  of 
these  were  better  marauders  than  fighters,  and  their  conduct  disgraced  the 
army  and  the  service.  But  the  effect  of  Sherman's  march  through  South 
Carolina  was  precisely  what  that  leader  desired  and  expected.  War  vas 
made  so  terrible,  that  the  offenders  were  glad  to  cry  for  mercy.  A  leading 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  said  to  the  writer: — "Sherman's  march  was  terri- 
ble, but  it  was  merciful.  It  tended  to  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war.  We 
lost  our  property^  but  saved  our  sons.  Had  the  war  continued,  we  should 
have  lost  both." 

Sherman  moved  his  whole  army  from  Columbia  to  Winnsboro',  in  the 
direction  of  Charlotte,  and  from  that  point,  Slocum,  who  arrived  there  on 
the  21st  of  February  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  the  cavalry,  caused  the 
railway  to  be  broken  up  as  far  as  Blackstock's  Station,  well  toward  Chester 
ville.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  eastward,  toward  Ivocky  Mount,  on  the 
Catawba,  leaving  to  the  lefl  the  Confederate  forces  which  were  concentrat- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  expected  march  of  the  Xationals  on 
Charlotte.  The  whole  movement  in  that  direction  was  a  feint  to  deceive 
the  foe,  and  was  successful.  The  Confederate  troops  then  in  front  of  the 
Union  army  were  the  forces  of  Beauregard,  and  the  cavalry  of  Hampton 
and  Wheeler,  which  had  fled  from  Columbia.  Cheatham  was  near,  earnestly 
striving  to  form  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  at  Charlotte. 

Slocum  crossed  the  Catawba  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  at  Rocky  Meant,  on 
the  23d,  just  as  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  which  flooded  the  country  and 
swelled  the  streams.  He  pushed  on  to  Hanging  llock,*  over  a 
region  made  memorable  by  the  exploits  of  Sumter  in  the  old 
war  for  Independence.  There  he  waited  for  Davis's  (Fourteenth) 
corps  to  come  up,  it  having  been  detained  at  the  Catawba,  in  consequence  of 
the  breaking  of  the  pontoon  bridge  by  the  flood.  When  Davis  amveJ,  the 
lefl  wing  was  all  put  in  moti()n  for  Cheraw,  on  the  Great  Pedee  River. 
The  right  wing,  meanwhile,  had  broken  up  the  railway  from  Columbia  to 
WinnsboroV  then  turned  eastward  and  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Peay's  Ferry, 
before  the  storm  began.  It  also  pushed  on  to  the  Pedee  at  Cherav.  This 
wing  passed  a  little  north  of  Camden,  and  thus  swept  over  the  region  made 
famous  by  the  contests  of  Rawdou  and  Cornwallis,  with  Greene  and  Gates, 
eighty-five  years  before.  It  was  a  most  fatiguing  march  for  the  whole 
army,  for  much  of  the  country  ])resented  flooded  swamps,  especially  in  the 
region  of  Lynch's  Creek,  at  which  the  left  wing  was  detained.  The  right 
wing  crossed  it  at  Young's,  Tiller's,  and  Kelly's  bridges.  On  the  2d  of 
March  the  leading  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  reached  Chesterfield, 
skirmishing  there  with  Butler's  cavalry  division ;  and  at  about  noon  the 
next  day  the  Seventeenth  Corps  (Blair's)  entered  Cheraw,  where  it  was  ei- 
pocteil  Hardee,  who  was  holding  the  post  with  his  fugitives  from  Charles- 
ton, would  make  a  stand.  But  he  did  not.  He  retreated  across  the  Pedee, 
burning  the  railway  bri<lge  beliind  him,  and  fletl  to  Fayetteville,  leaving  a* 
spoils  for  his  pursuers,  twenty-five  cannon,  which  he  had  brought  from 

»  Major  Nichols  sajrs  that  nt  Winnsboro'  they  foun»l  innny  refiiffees  from  Nashville,  Vlck»bnre.  At^an''^ 
Savannah.  Charleston,  and,  later.  Columbia,  who  "  never  erp«!Cte«l  a  Yankt^}  aroiy  would  ooin«  Ibriv,**  N"  p'*'* 
was  secure. 
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direction  the  troops  of  Beauregard  and  Cheatham  had  marched,  not  doubting 
Sherman^s  next  objective  to  be  Charlotte,  judging  from  the  course  he  had 
taken  from  Columbia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sherman^s  army  had  marched  due  north,  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  Charlotte,  leaving  behind  it  a  most  desolate  track.     Sherman   had 
determined  to  make  the  war  so  felt  as  a  dreadful  calamity,  that  those  who 
had  begun  it  might  be  induced  to  abandon  it  speedily.     He  issued  precise 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  their  passage  through   South 
Carolina.     "The  army,"  he  said,  "  will  forage  liberally  on  the  country  during 
the  march;"  and  each  brigade  commander  was  directed  to  "organize  a  good 
and  sufficient  foraging  party,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more  discreet 
officers,"  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  food  for  man  and  beast,  "  aiming 
at  all  times  to  keep  in  the  wagon  trains  at  least  ten  days'  provisions  for  the 
command,  and  three  days'  forage."     Soldiers  were  forbidden  to  enter  private 
houses  or  commit  trespasses,  but  were  permitted  to  forage  for  food,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  halt,     lie  gave  the  coq:)S  commandei-s  power  to 
"destroy  mills,  houses,  cotton-gins,"  «fec.     Such  destruction  was  not  to  be 
made  in  districts  or  neighborhoods  where  the  amiy  was  not  molested ;  but 
in  those  regions  where  guerrillas  and  bushwackers  should  infest  the  march, 
or  the  "inhabitants  should  burn  bridges,  or  otherwise  manifest  local  hos- 
tility, the  corps  commanders  should  order  and  enforce  a  devastation  more 
or  less  relentless,  according  to  the  measure  of  such  hostility."     lie  permitted 
the  cavalry  to  "appropriate,  frcely  and  without  limit,"  hoi'ses,  mules,  wag- 
ons, ifcc,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  "discriminating,  however,  between 
the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  and  industrious,  usually  neutral 
or  friendly."     Foragers  were  also  permitted  to  exchange  their  jaded  animals 
for  fresh  ones.     They  were  also  directed  to  "leave  with  each  family  a  reason- 
able portion  for  their  maintenance." 

The  simple  execution  of  the  orders  for  the  army  to  live  off  the  country, 
mast  have  produced  an  almost  absolute  peeling  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
track  of  that  host,  which  devoured  every  thing  in  its  way  over  a  path  of  more 
than  forty  miles  in  width.  And  so  universal  was  the  hostility  of  the  inhab- 
itants, incited  by  Wade  Hampton  and  his  fellow-traitors  of  South  Carolina, 
that  the  restrictive  conditions  concerning  devastation  were  nowhere  applica- 
ble.* The  feeling  that  South  Carolina  was  the  chief  offender — the  author  of 
all  the  woes  inflicted  by  the  war,  its  politicians  being  the  chief  originators 
of  treasonable  designs,  and  the  first  to  strike  the  intended  deadly  blow  at 
the  heart  of  the  Republic — made  many  a  soldier  more  relentless.  The  sys- 
tem of  foraging  allowed  wide  latitude,  and  afforded  license  for  many  out- 
rages and  cruelties  on  the  part  of  imscrupulous  soldiers,  who  always  form  a 
part  of  an  army.     Large  numbers  of  these,  called  "bummei*s,"   went  in 

>  Dr.  J.  F.  G.  Mittag,  of  Lancastervillo,  South  Carolina,  relates  the  following  clrcum»tance.  When  Sherman 
Vis  approaching  that  place.  It  was  expected  that  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  would  burn  the  public  buildings.  Dr. 
llitCag**  dwvilling  was  close  to  the  court-house,  and  would  be  consumed  with  it  IIuw  should  he  save  ii?  He 
reeoUecUsd  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  letters  tvitva  the  late  eminent  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York  City,  in  which  that  gentleman  had  expressed  great  kindncs.*^  and  respect  for  this  Sonth  Ctirolina  physician. 
TheBo  he  determined  to  show  to  General  Kilpatrick,  as  an  evidence  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  physician. 
H«  did  so.  "After  reading  a  part  of  a  letter,"  says  Dr.  ^fittng,  in  relating  the  circumstance,  "Kilpatrlck  Jtald 
twice  to  hli  alda,  'Tell  them  not  to  burn  the  court-house.'  '*  And  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  village,  he 
ttnied  an  order  to  the  same  effect  and  LancasterviUe  was  saved  from  destrnction.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  the 
doctor,  **ttaat  it  wwb  the  letter  of  this  great  and  good  roan  that  saved  the  \illage  from  coDflagratloo.** 
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advance  of  the  columns,  gathering  up  food  according  to  instructions,  and 
plundering  for  their  private  gain,  in  violation  of  instructions.  Many  of 
these  were  better  marauders  than  fighters,  and  their  conduct  disgraced  the 
army  and  the  service.  But  the  effect  of  Sherman's  march  through  South 
Carolina  was  precisely  what  that  leader  desired  and  expected.  War  was 
made  bo  terrible,  that  the  offenders  were  glad  to  cry  for  mercy,  A  leading 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  said  to  the  writer: — "Sherman's  march  was  terri- 
ble, but  it  was  merciful.  It  tended  to  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war.  TVe 
lost  our  property^  but  saved  our  sons.  Had  the  war  continued,  we  should 
have  lost  both." 

Sherman  moved  his  whole  army  from  Columbia  to  Winnsboro',  in  th( 
direction  of  Charlotte,  and  from  that  point,  Slocum,  who  arrived  there  oi 
the  21st  of  February  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  the  cavalry,  caused  th< 
railway  to  be  broken  up  as  far  as  Blackstock's  Station,  well  toward  Chestei 
ville.     Then  he  turned  suddenly  eastward,  toward  Rocky  Mount,  on  tl 
Catawba,  leaving  to  the  lefl  the  Confederate  forces  which  were  concentra" 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  expected  march  of  the  Xationals 
Charlotte.     The  whole  movement  in  that  direction  was  a  feint  to  deceit 
the  foe,  and  was  successful.     The  Confederate  troops  then  in  front  of  tl 
Union  army  were  the  forces  of  Beauregard,  and  the  cavalry  of  Hampt4 
and  Wheeler,  which  had  fled  from  Columbia.    Cheatham  was  near,  earnest 
striving  to  form  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  at  Charlotte. 

Slocum  crossed  the  Catawba  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  at  Rocky  Mount,     "^)u 
the  23d,  just  as  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  which  flooded  the  country  :^  ^nd 

swelled  the  streams.     He  pushed  on  to  Hanging  Rock,*  ove^  -m  a 
'^1965^^     region  made  memorable  by  the  exploits  of  Sumter  in  the  ^z^Jd 

war  for  Independence.     There  he  waited  for  Davis's  (Fourteen  th) 
corps  to  come  up,  it  having  been  detained  at  the  Catawba,  in  consequence    oi 
the  breaking  of  the  ))ontoon  bridge  by  the  flood.     When  Davis  arrived,    ^Iie 
lefl  wing  was  all  put  in  motion  for  Cheraw,  on  the  Great  Pedee  Ri'%'er. 
The  right  wing,  meanwhile,  had  broken  up  the  railway  from  Columbiflk   io 
WinnsboroV  then  turned  eastward  and  crossed  the  Catawba  at  Peay's  Ferrr, 
before  the  storm  began.     It  also  pushed  on  to  the  Pedee  at  Cheraw.    Tius 
wing  passed  a  little  north  of  Camden,  and  thus  swept  over  the  region  made 
famous  by  the  contests  of  Rawdon  and  Cornwallis,  with  Greene  and  Gates, 
eighty-five  years  before.      It  was  a  most  fatiguing  march  for  the  whole 
army,  for  much  of  the  country  presented  flooded  swamps,  especially  in  tlw 
region  of  Lynch's  Creek,  at  which  the  lefl  wing  was  detained.     The  right 
wing  crossed  it  at  Young's,  Tiller's,  and  Kelly's  bridges.     On  the  2d  of 
March  the  leading  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps   reached  Chesterfield, 
skirmishing  there  with  Butler's  cavalry  division ;  and  at  about  noon  the 
next  day  the  Seventeenth  Corps  (Blair's)  entered  Cheraw,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected Hardee,  who  was  holding  the  post  with  his  fugitives  from  Charles- 
ton, would  make  a  stand.     But  he  did  not.     He  retreated  across  the  Pedee, 
burning  the  railway  bridge  behind  him,  and  fled  to  Fayetteville,  leaving  as 
spoils  for  his  pursuers,  twenty-five  cannon,  which  he  had  brought  from 

»  Major  Nichols  says  that  at  Wlnnsboro'  they  fouml  many  refugees  from  Nashville,  Vlcksbiint.  Atl»BU 
Savannah.  Charlestcm,  and,  later.  Columbia,  who  "never  espect«<l  a  Yankoo  arm/wuiild  oom*  tbuv."  N«»pl«« 
was  secure. 
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pleston,  and  considerable  ammunition.  Sherman  caused  the  bridges  and 
le-work  of  the  road  to  be  destroyed  down  as  far  as  Darlington,  and 
Btced  Florence. 

Iherman  now  pushed  on  toward  Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina.  The 
b  wing  of  the  army  crossed  the  Pedee  at  Cheraw,  and  the  Icfl,  with  the 
Iry,  at  Sneedsboro',  on  the  State  line.  Tliey  marched  in  parallel  lines, 
in  easy  supporting  distance,  Kilpatrick  well  on  the  lofl  of  all,  and  skir- 
ling some  with  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  which  was  covering  the  rear 
Pardee's  retreating  army,  burning  the  bridges  behind  them.  The  weather 
inclement,  but  the  Nationals  made  good  time,  and  on  the  11th  of  March 
man's  whole  force  was  concentrated  at  Fayetteville,  from  which  Ilardee 

also  retreated.  There,  on  the  following  day,  Sherman  received  the 
er  dispatch  from  Schofield,  at  Wilmington,  already  mentioned.*  On 
morning  the  army-tug  Davidson^  commanded  by  the  stalwart  and  fear- 
Captain  Ainsworth,  after  much  peril  in  ascending  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
red  from  Wilmington,  with  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred  there  and 
16  mouth  of  the  stream.  Just  before  reaching  Fayetteville,  Sherman  had 
two  of  his  best  scouts  to  Wilmington,  with  intelligence  of  his  position 
plans.  By  Captain  Ainsworth,  who  returned  the  same  day,  he  sent 
atehes  to  Terry  and  Schofield,  informing  them  that  he  should  move  on 
Isboro'  on  the  15th,  feigning  Raleigh  to  deceive  the  foe. 
iherman  had  met  with  very  little  opposition  in  his  march  from  the  Ca- 
t>a  to  the  Cape  Fear.  The  most  serious  encounter  was  by  Kilpatrick 
I  Hampton's  cavalry.     As  the  former  was  advancing  on  the  extreme 

by  way  of  Rockingham,  he  struck  the  rear  of  Hardee's 
mn,*  in  its  retreat  on  Fayetteville.     Learning  from  prisoners     *  ^J^  ^' 

Hampton  was  behind,  he  resolved  to  intercept  him.     Post- 
a  brigade,  under  Atkins,  on  the  road  he  was  traveling,  he  made  a  rapid 
it-mai*ch  with  Spencer's  brigade,  across  to  another  road,  and  in  doing  so, 
ed  through  a  division  of  Hampton's  cavalry.     It  was  a  j)erilous  feat. 
Patrick  lost  his  escort  of  sixteen  men,  but  escaped  with  his  staff.     Hamp- 

then  moved  stealthily  around,  and  at  daylight  fell  upon  Spencer's 
ade,  and  the  house  at  which  that  officer  and  Kilpatrick  had  their  quar- 
It  was  a  complete  surprise.  Spencer  and  most  of  Kilpatrick's  staff 
3  made  prisoners,  and  they  lost  all  their  guns.  The  brigade  was  routed, 
Kilpatrick  barely  escaped  on  foot  to  a  swamp,  where  he  rallied  the  men. 
ipton's  troopers,  considering  the  rout  complete,  began  to  plunder  the 
ured  camp,  when  Kilpatrick  and  his  rallied  men  fell  upon  and  routed 
fl,  retaking  head-quarters  and  guns,  just  as  the  foe  was  harnessing  the 
€8  to  drag  the  latter  away.  The  Confederates  were  driven  in  confusion, 
ipton  rallied  them,  and  tried  to  recover  what  he  had  so  suddenly  won 
lost,  but  his  adversary  kept  him  at  bay  until  a  brigade  of  infantry  of 
Twentieth  Corps,  under  General  Mitchell,  came  to  his  support.  Then 
ipton  withdrew.  He  had  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Unionists  of  one  hun- 
l  and  eighty-three  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  three  were  made 
jners.  Kilpatrick  reached  Fayetteville  on  the  dav  *  when  the 
y  was  concentrated  there. 

>  See  note  i.  pnge  493. 
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The  National  army  rested  three  days  at  Fayetteville,  during  which  time 
the  United  States  Arsenal  there,*  with  all  the  costly  machinery  which  the 
Confederates  brought  to  that  place  from  Harper's  Ferry,  in  the  Spring 
of  1861,*  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  First  Michigan  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Poe. 

Sherman  was  satisfied  that,  thereafter,  on  his  march  toward  Goldsboro',  he 
would  have  heavy  and  somewhat  perilous  work  to  do,  for  before  him  was 
now  an  army  of  about  forty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  able  Gren- 
eral  Joseph  E.  Johnston.     It  was  composed  of  the  combined  forces  of  Har- 
dee, from  Charleston ;  Beauregard,  from  Columbia ;  Cheatham,  with  Hood's 
men,  and  the  garrison  at  Augusta ;  Hoke,  with  the  forces  which  had  been, 
defending  the  seaboard  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler  am 
Hampton.      These,  Sherman  said,  "  made  up  an  army  superior  to  me  ii 
cavalry,  and  formidable  enough  in  artillery  and  infantry  to  justify  me  in  e^ 
treme  caution  in  making  the  last  step  necessary  to  complete  the  march  I  hvn 
undertaken."     He  made  disposition  of  his  army  accordingly,  and  on  the  15t' 
of  March  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  on  pontoon  bridges,  and  pressed  forward. 

In  accordance  with  his  usual  plan  of  distracting  the  attention  of  his  antag*-  T^o- 
nist.  General  Sherman  sent  Slocum,  with  four  divisions  of  the  left  wing, 
ceded  by  the  cavalry,  toward  Averasboro',  on  the  main  road  to  Ralei^ 
feigning  an  advance  upon  the  capital  of  the  State,  while  the  two  reman 
divisions  of  that  wing,  and  the  tniin,  took  the  direct  road  to  Gt)ld8boi 
General  Howard  moved  on  roads  to  the  right,  holding  four  divisions  lig'      Tif, 
ready  to  march   to  the  assistance  of  the  left  wing,  and  sending  his  tra"^5ns 
toward  Faison's  Station,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Goldsboro'  railway.    Sl■K.e^ 
man  was  with  Slocum,  on  the  left.     Incessant  rains  had  made  quagmires        of 
the  roads,  and  the  army  was  compelled  to  corduroy  them  continually. 

Near  Taylor's  Hole  Creek,  a  little  beyond  Kyle's  Landing,  to  wL^k^h 
Slocum  had  advanced,  Kilpatrick  skirmished  heavily  with  Hanlee's  ^■^5a^ 
guard,  that  evening,  and  captured  some  of  them.'     On  the  following  mc^rzh 
ing,*  Slocum  advanced  his  infantry,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  AveMi^as- 
*  ^1^^^    boro',  near  the  road  that  ran  eastwardly  toward  Bentonsvill<?,  be 
found  Hardee  intrenched,  with  a  force,  of  all  arms,  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  men,  on  a  narrow,  swampy  neck  of  land  between  the  Oaj» 
Fear  and  South  rivers.     Hardee's  object  was  to  hold  Sherman  there,  ^^Me 
Johnston  shouhl  concentrate  his  forces  at  Raleigh,  Smithfield  or  Goldsboro*. 
It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  him  to  prevent  that  consummation,  and  alw 
to  keep  up  the  feint  on  Raleigh  as  long  as  possible,  and  hold  possession  of 
the  road  to  Goldsboro',  through  Bentonsville.    Slocum  was,  therefore,  ordered 
to  advance  and  carry  the  position. 

The  ground  was  so  soft  that  horses  sunk  deep  at  every  step,  and  men 
traveled  over  the  pine-barren  only  with  difficulty.  But  obstacles  were  not  to 
be  thought  of.  General  Williams,  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  took  the  lead. 
Ward's  division  was  deployed  in  the  advance,  and  very  soon  his  skirmishers 
developed  Rhett's  brigade  of  heavy  artillery,  armed  as  infantry,  holding  a 
slightly  intrenched  line  across  the  road,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  skirted  by  a 

»  See  pfti?e  8«^6,  volume  I.  »  S*e  pa?e  890.  xolaatt  I 

*  Among  the  prisoners  was  Colonel  Rhett,  of  the  Chorieston  heavy  artillery,  a  son  of  R.  Bam*«"  *^ 
one  of  tbo  most  unworthy  of  the  Consitirators  of  South  Carolina.    See  pa^e  90,  volume  L 
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ravine  and  creek,  with  a  battery  that  enfiladed  an  open  field  over  which  the 
Nationals  must  advance.     To  avoid  the  perils  of  a  direct  attack  under  such 
circumstances,  Williams  sent  Case's  brigade  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Confed- 
erate line.     This  was  promptly  done,  and,  by  a  quick  charge  uj>on  their  Hank, 
he  broke  that  wing  into  fragments,  and  drove  it  back  upon  a  second  and 
stronger  line,  under  fire  of  Winnegar's  battery,  directed  by  Major  Reynolds. 
Ward's  division  was  now  rapidly  advanced  upon  the  retreating  force, 
and  captured  three  guns  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  men.     The  Con- 
federates, in  their  haste,  left  one  hundred  and  eight  of  their  dead  on  the 
field.     Jackson's  division  was  quickly  brought  upon  Ward's  right,  and  two 
divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  (Davis's)  Corps  were  placed  on  his  left,  well 
toward  the  Cape  Fear,  while  Kilpatrick,  acting  in  concert  farther  to  the 
right,  was  directed  to  secure  a  footing  on  the  road  leading  to  Bentonsville. 
He  reached  it  with  one  brigade,  when  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  McLaws's 
division,  and,  after  a  hard  fight,  was  pushed  back.     Then  the  whole  of 
Slocum's  line  advanced,  drove  Hardee  within  his  intrench ments,  and  there 
pressed  him  so  heavily,  that  during  the  dark  and  stormy  night  that  suc- 
ceeded, he  retreated  to  Smithfield  (where  Johnston  was  concentrating  his 
forces),  over  the  most  wretched  roads.     So  ended  the  conflict* 
known  as  The  Battle  of  Averasboro',  in  which  Slocum  lost  sev-        ises. 
enty-seven   killed,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wound- 
ed, but  no  prisoners.     Hardee's    loss   was    estimated    at   about  the  same. 
Ward,  on  the  following  morning,*  pursued  the  fugitives  through 
Averasboro,'  but  soon  gave  up  the  chase  and  rejoined  the  main 
army,  which  had  now  turned  toward  Goldsboro'. 

General  Sherman  felt  satisfied  that  he  should  have  no  more  serious  strife 
with  the  Confederates,  on  his  march  to  Goldsboro'.     "All  signs,"  he  said  in 
his  report,  "  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  make  no  fiirther 
opposition  to  our  progress,  and  would  not   attempt  to  strike  us  in  flank, 
while  in  motion."     In  accordance  with  this  impression  he  issued  an  order  to 
the  effect  that  further  opposition  being  now  past,  corps  commanders  would 
march  their  troops  in  the  easiest  manner  and  by  the  nearest  roads  to  Golds- 
boro'.    Tliat  sense  of  security  was  almost  fatal  to  Sherman's  army,  for  at 
that  moment,  Johnston,  who  had  <!ome  down  from  Smithfield  in  rapid  but 
stealthy  march,  under  cover  of  night,  was  hovering  near  in  full  force,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  his  imsuspecting  adversary  at  the  earliest  and  most  prom- 
ising opportunity.     He  found  the  Union  forces,  under  the  assuring  order  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  a  favorable  position  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs.    The  Fourteenth   (J.  C.  Davis's)  Corps  were  encamped  on  the  night 
of  the  18th*   on  the  Goldsboro'  road,  at  the  point  where  it  was 
crossed  by  one  from  Clinton  to  Smithfield.     Two  divisions  of  the 
Twentieth  (Williams's)  Corps  were  camped  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  their  rear, 
on  the  same  road,  near  the  Mingo  Creek,  in  charge  of  Slocum's  wagon  train. 
The  remaining  two  divisions  of  these  two  corps  were  on  other  roads  some 
<)istance  to  the  south.     The  Fifteenth  (Logan's)  and  Seventeenth  (Blair's) 
Were  scattered  to  the  south  and  east. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th,  Sherman  was  so  assured  of  security, 
t:liat  he  left  Slocum's  wing  of  the  army,  which  was  most  exposed  to  the  foe, 
^nd  joined  Howard's,  farther  to  the  right,  which  was  scattered,  and  moving 
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as  rapidly  as  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  would  admit.  When  only  six 
miles  on  his  journey,  to  overtake  Howard,  he  heard  cannonading  at  the 
northwest,  but  was  assured  that  it  was  only  a  slight  encounter  between 
Carlin's  division  and  Dibbrell's  cavalry,  and  that  the  former  was  easily 
drivins  the  latter.    It  was  true  that  Carlin  and  Dibbrell  had  met,  but  the  mat- 

ter  soon  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.     The  divisions  of  Carlin 
•  March  19,     and  Morgan,  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  had  moved  that  morning* 

at  six  o'clock,  the  former  in  advance.    As  usual,  they  soon  encoun- 
tered  Confederate   cavalry,  but   these   made  much  stouter  resistance  than 
common.     Each  moment  they  revealed  increased  strength.     Measures  were^ 
taken  to  counteract  it,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  brigades  of  Hobart  and  Buell^^^ 
of  Carlin's  division,  were  both  deployed,  and  the  former  had  made  a  vigorou 
assault  on  the  Confederates  and  driven  them  back  some  distance.     Meanwhil 
Buell's  brigade,  by  order  of  General  Slocum,  had  been  sent  around  to  th 
left  to  find  the  rear  of  the  assailants. 

By  12  o'clock  the  fighting  had  become  stubborn;  artillery  was  at  wo 
vigorously  on  both  sides ;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  only  cavalry  and  a  batte 
of  artillery,  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  had  been  developed.     But  an  hoar 
two  later,  Morgan's  division,  deploying  on  Carlin's  right,  felt  infantry  in  th 
front  in  the  woods.     By  that  time  Buell,  on  the  extreme  left,  had  also  st 
infantry  behind  intrenchments.     He  outflanked  them,  but  met  with  a  nu 
deplorable  repulse.     By  this  time  the  character  and  meaning  of  the  sev*^  ^j^ 
pressure  on  Sherman's  left  was  developed.     A  deserter,  a  "galvanized  ItT^^n. 
kee,"  *  ha<i  been  brought  to  Generals  Slocum  and  Davis,  while  they  were  in  c^n. 
sultation,  and  in  an  excited  manner  he  declared  to  them,  what  proved  to  be  t-me 
that  the  whole  of  Johnston's  army,  augmented  by  the  commands  of  Hart/^ 
and  Hoke,  were  in  a  fortified  position  immediately  in  front  of  the  left;  ^^in^, 
intending  an  immediate  attack,  and  that  Johnston  had  ridden  along  the 
column  of  his  army,  and  assured  them  that  victory  over  Sherman's  entine 
force  was  now  certain.     It  was  a  surprise. 

It  was  now  half-past  two  o'clock.  Intelligence  confirmatory  of  the  de- 
serter's declarations  had  come  in  from  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  Union 
forces  engaged,  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  employment  of 
all  possible  power  to  resist  the  expected  overwhelming  attack.  A  line  of  bam- 
cades  was  hastily  thrown  up.  Orders  had  already  been  dispatched  by  Slocum 
to  hurry  up  the  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  while  Robinson's  brigade, 
of  that  corps,  which  was  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  was  put 
in  to  fill  a  gap  between  the  divisions  of  Morgan  and  Carlin.  Just  then  the 
Confederates  dashed  out  of  the  woods,  and  fell  with  great  fury  mainly 
upon  Carlin's  division,  already  wearied  and  weakened  by  continual  »"" 
severe  fighting  for  hours.  They  were  driven  back  at  all  points  in  much  con- 
fusion. But  Morgan's  division  on  the  right  stood  firm.  The  brigades  of 
Mitchell  and  Vandevere  were  in  line,  and  Fearing's  was  in  reserve.  It  ^^^ 
now  the  cnsis  of  battle.  General  Davis,  who  had  thus  far  conducted  his 
troops  with  great  skill  and  coolness,  seeing  the  mortal  peril,  and  only  one 
way  to  escape  from  it,  extricated  himself  from  the  broken  column  of  Carlin > 

•  Union  prisoners  of  war  were  sometimes  induced,  by  a  hope  of  escaping  the  horrors  of  captiTitr,  mw\ 
perhaps,  flnnlly,  nn  opportunity  to  desert,  tu  go  into  the  Confederate  ranks.  These  wore  eailed  bj  the  OaSt^- 
erates.  **  ^^Ivunized  Yankees.^* 
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division,  rode  rapidly  to  the  right,  faced  Fearing's  brigade  to  the  left,  and 
hurled  them  upon  the  flank  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  heavily  pressing 
the  broken  center.  The  scene  of  conflict  was  in  a  densely  wooded  swamp, 
dark,  and  wet,  and  dismal.  "Push  right  in  the  direction  of  that  heaviest 
firing,"  shouted  Davis  to  Fearing,  as  he  gave  him  the  order  to  move,  "  and 
attack  whatever  is  in  that  swamp  I  Fight  them  for  the  best  that  is  in  your 
brigade  !  You'll  stop  that  advance,  sir,  and  we'll  whip  them  yet !"  The 
men  caught  up  the  words  "  we'll  whip  them  yet,"  and  dashed  forward  in  an 
impetuous  charge,  under  the  immediate  directions  of  Davis.  That  charge 
was  a  maguiflcent  display  of  courage,  discipline,  and  enthusiasm.  The  Con- 
federates were  staggered  and  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  and  stunning 
blow  from  a  force  hithei*to  unseen  by  them.  They  reeled  and  fell  back  in 
amazement,  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  and  the  attack  was  not  renewed  on 
that  part  of  the  field  for  more  than  an  hour  afterward.  The  army  was  saved  I 
In  that  charge  the  gallant  young  General  Fearing,  the  commander  of  the 
brigade,  was  disabled  by  a  bullet,  and  hundreds  of  its  dead  and  wounded 
strewed  the  field  of  conflict. 

The  check  thus  jjiven  to  the  Confederates  was  of  infinite  value  to  Sher- 
man's  army,  for  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  re-forming  the  disordered  left  and 
center  of  Davis's  line.     It  was  drawn  back  and  formed  in  open  fields,  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  the  old  line.     The  artillery  was  massed  on  a  commanding 
knoll,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  space  between  the  woods  wherein  the  Con- 
federates were  stationed  and  the  new  line ;  and  Kilpatrick  massed  his  cav- 
alry on  the  left.      Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  Morgan  was  terrible  and 
unceasing.     "  Seldom  have  I  heard  such  continuous  and  remorseless  roar  of . 
musketry,"  said  an  actor  in  the  scene.*     "  It  seemed  more  than  men  could 
bear.     Twice  General  Davis  turned  to  me  and  said,  *  If  Morgan's  troops  can 
stand  this,  all  is  right ;  if  not,  the  day  is  lost.     There  is  no  reserve — not  a 
regiment  to  move — they  must  fight  it  out.'     And  fight  it  out  they  did. 
They  were  entirely  surrounded.     I,  myself,  trying  to  get  to  them  from  the 
rear,  three  times  ran  into  heavy  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops.     Two  or  three 
different  times,  after  resisting  attacks  from  the  front,  they  were  compelled 
to  jump  over  their  own  works  and  fight  to  the  rear.    Soldiers  in  that  command 
who  have  passed  through  their  score  of  battles,  will  tell  you  they  never  saw 
any  thing  like  the  fighting  at  Bentonsville.     In  the  midst  of  the  hottest  of  it, 
at  perhaps  five  o'clock,  Coggswell's  brigade  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  arrived  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  new  formation  of  Carlin's  line  and  that  of  Morgan. 
They  moved  forward,  and  the  roar  of  musketry  resounded  along  that  line  as 
it  did  along  Morgan's.     They  seized  the  position,  and  gallantly  held  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  on  the  left  moved  to  the  attack  several  times,  but  the 
repulse  they  had  already  received  seemed  to  have  dispirited  them,  and  the 
terrible  havoc  of  our  massed  artillery  drove  them  back  almost  before  they 
reached  the  fire  of  the  infantry,  who  were  burning  to  avenge  the  morning's 
disaster."     The  National  forces  received,  Sherman  said,  "six  distinct  assaults 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Cheatham,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Johnston  himself,  without  giving  an  inch  of  ground, 


*  Brerct  Rrigailier-Gencral  (then  Colonel)  A.  C  McCIarg,  in  a  letter  to  tho  author,  dated  *'  Chtcico,  Feb- 
ruarj  \^  1663."    Seo  i>age  890. 
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and  doing  good  execution  on  the  enemy's  ranks,  especially  with  oar  artillery, 
the  enemy  having  little  or  none." ' 

With  the  coming  of  darkness  ended  the  conflict  known  aa  Thb  Battle 
OF  Bkmto^sville,'  whiuh,  in  brilliancy  of  personal  achievements,  and  in 
lasting  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  must  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  most  memorable  and  important  contests  of  the  war.     Indeed,  f 


proper 

'  it  the  key-H=)af 

of  the  C i-fil 

'War.  .    ILid    J< ^hn- 

stou    won    there,  llii' 

ad    consequences  w    ^nld 
])robably     have     been  lie 

'  loss  of  the  whole  of  Shonm.  swV 
and   the    quick    and  fatil 
dispcmon    or    capture    of    Grc*  at'c 
army    before     Petersburg     and    rtjfi- 
'  mond,   by   the    combined    furees  of      I« 
Hid  Jnbnflton,  attacking  him  in  overwbe-(m- 
ing  numbers,  in  front  and  rear.     In  this  vieir 
the  solid  importance  of  the  vlctorv  of  Benton* 
villc  can  not  be  over-estimated.     Li  that,  hit 
last  battle,  as  in  all  others  diiring  the  war,  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis  eihih- 
ited  in  full  relief  those  qualities  which  always  distinguished  him  as  »  mo^ 
discreet,  and  vigorous  tightini;  commander. 

During  the  night  after  the  battle*  Slocum's  wagon-tr»in«iid 
its  guard  of  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  also  Hww'« 


i«-so. 
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division,  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  came  up  and  made  the  position  of  the  left; 
wing  almost  impregnable.  The  right  wing  moving  to  the  relief  of  the  left, 
found  its  approach  opposed  by  a  considerable  body  of  Confederate  cavalry 
behind  a  barricade  at  the  forks  of  the  road  near  Bentonsville.  Johnston's 
cavalry  were  soon  dislodged,  and  Howard  moved  forward  and  joined  his  left 
to  Slocum's  risrht.  The  Confederates  had  thrown  back  their  left  Hank,  and 
had  constructed  a  line  of  parapet  connected  with  that  in  front  of  Slocum,  in 
the  form  of  a  bastion,  its  salient  on  the  main  Goldsboro'  road,  interposing  be- 
tween Slocum  on  the  west  and  Howard  on  the  east,  while  the  flanks  rested 
on  Mill  Creek,  covering  the  road  back  to  Smithlield.  By  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,*  after  more  or  less  skirmishino:  all  day,  '  ^^^^  20, 
the  Nationals  had  a  strong  line  of  battle  confronting  this  position, 
and  putting  Johnston  on  the  defensive.  The  skirmish  line  pressed  him 
steadily,  and  on  the  following  day  this  pressure  became  so  vigorous,  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  a  general  engagement.  There  was  skirmishing  and 
hard  fighting  all  day  long. 

Meanwhile,  Schofield  and  Terry,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  been  approaching 
Goldsboro',  and  at  the  very  time*  when  Sherman  was  pressinc: 

_   ,  '       _  .,1         ,        «  It  ,  ^      » March  21. 

Johnston  at  Bentonsville,  the  former  entered  that  place,  and 
Terry  laid  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Neuse  River,  ten  miles  above,  at  Cox's 
Bridge.  So  the  three  armies  were  now  in  actual  connection.  Johnston,  in- 
formed of  this,  perceived  that  all  chance  of  success  against  Sherman  had 
vanished ;  and  that  night,  after  having  his  only  line  of  retreat  seriously 
menaced  by  a  flank  movement  by  General  Mower,  covered  by  an  attack 
along  the  Confederate  front,  he  withdrew,  and  fled  toward  Smithfield  in 
such  haste  that  he  left  his  pickets,  many  dead,  and  his  wounded  in  hospitals, 
to  fall  into  Sherman's  hands.  Pursuit  was  made  at  dawn,*  but 
continued  for  only  a  short  distance. 

On  the  23d  of  March  all  the  armies,  in  the  aggregate  about  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  disposed  in  camps  around  Goldsboro',  there  to  rest  and 
receive  needed  clothing.  On  the  26th,  the  railroad  between  Goldsboro'  and 
New  Berne  was  completed  and  in  perfect  order,  by  which  a  rapid  channel 
of  supply  from  the  sea  was  opened.  So  ended,  in  complete  triumph,  and 
with  small  loss,  Sherman's  second  great  inarch  through  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country ;  and  he  was  then  in  a  desirable  position  of  easy  supply,  to 
take  an  efficient  part  in  the  spring  and  summer  campaign  of  1865,  if  the  war 
should  continue.  Considering  it  important  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
the  General-in-chief,  Sherman  placed  Schofield  temporarily  in  chief  commatfd 
of  the  army,  and  hastened  by  railway  to  Morehead  City,  and  thence  by  water 
to  head-quarters  at  City  Point,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2'7th  of 
March.  Tliere  he  met  Generals  Grant,  Meade,  Ord,  and  other  leading  army 
commanders,  and  President  Lincoln.  He  "learned,"  he  said,  "the  general 
state  of  the  military  world,"  and  then  returned  to  New  Berne  in  a 

*  March. 

navy  steamer,  and  reached  Goldsboro'  on  the  night  of  the  30th.'' 

After  his  winter  campaign  in  Southwest(?rn  Virginia,  already  noticed,* 
General  Stoneman  returned  to  Knoxville,  and  was  ordered*  to 
make  a  cavalry  raid  into  South  Carolina,  in  aid  of  Sherman's 

>  See  page  4d4 
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movements.     Before  Stoneman  was  ready  to  move,  Sherman  had  marched 
so  far  and  so  triumphantly  that  the  aid  of  the  former  was  not  needed,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  march  eastward   and  destroy  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railroad,  as  far  toward  Lynchburg  as  possible.     He  concentrated 
the  cavalry  brigades  of  Colonels  Palmer,  Miller,  and  Brown,  of  Gillem's  divi- 
sion, about  six  thousand  strong,  at  Mossy  Creek,  on  the  20th  of  March.     He 
moved  eastward  to  Bull's  Gap,  where  he  divided  his  forces,  sending  Miller 
toward  Bristol,  to  make  a  feint,  and  moving  with  the  rest  of 
"  ^isS  ^    ^^®  command  to  Jonesboro',  when  he  crossed  over  Stone  Mountain 
into  North  Carolina,  to  Boone.     There,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,' 
he  captured  two  hundred  Home  Guards.     Thence  he  moved  through  moon- 
tain  gaps  to  Wilkesboro',  where  the  advance  skirmished*  an< 
captured  prisoners  and  stores.     Continuing  his  march,  he  cross 
the  Yadkin  River'  at  Jonesville,  and,  turning  northward,  wen. 
on  to  Cranberry  Plain,  in  Carroll  County,  Virginia.    From  tl 
point  he  sent  Colonel  IMiller  to  Wytheville,  to  destroy  the  railway  in  tl 
vicinity,  and  with  the  main  force  he  moved  eastward  to  Jacksonville,  skl,.^^, 
mishing  with  Confederates  at  the  crossing  of  Big  Red  Island  Creek.     Fro    -^^ 
Jacksonville,  Major  Wagner  advanced  on  Salem,  and  sweeping  along  tW^^^ 
railway  eastward,  destroyed  it  from  New  River  Bridge  to  within  four  miles         ^f 
Lynchburg.     At  the  same  time  Stoneman,  with  the  main  body,  advanced         qq 
Christiansburg,  and,  sending  troops  east  and  west,  destroyed  the  railway  — ^or 
about  ninety  miles,'  and  then  returned  to  Jacksonville. 

Having  performed  his  prescribed  duty.  General  Stoneman  turned      ^/u 
face  southward,  and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  struck  the  North  Carolina  railr«c»aj  • 
between  Danville  and  Greensboro'.     At  Germantown  several  hundred      uc^ 
groes,  who  had  joined  the  column,  were  sent  back  into  Elast  Tennessee.       At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Palmer  was  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  between 
Salisbury  and  Greensboro',  and  tlie  factories  at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina; 
while  the  main  column  moved  on  Salisbury,  forcing  the  YsLdkm 
at  Huntsville,*'  and  skirmishing  near  there.     Palmer  performed 
his  duty  well,  and  near  Deep  River  Bridge,  he  captured  a  South  Caroiiua 
regiment  of  four  hundred  men. 

Salisbury  was  a  prisoner-depot,  and  a  considerable  Confederate  force  was 
stationed  there,  under  General  W.  M.  Gardiner.     They  were  about  three 
thousand  strong.     They  were  found  at  Grant's  Creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Salis- 
bury, early  on  the  12th,'  with  eighteen  guns,  imder  the  direction 
of  Pemberton,  Grant's  opponent  at  Vicksburg,  now  reduced  from 
a  lieutenant-general  to  a  colonel.     This  force  was  gallantly  charged  by  ibe 
brigades  of  General  A.  C.  Gillem  and  Colonel  Brown,  of  the  Eleventh  Michi 
gan  Cavalry,  and  instantly  routed.     Its  guns  were  all  captured,  and  ovc 
twelve  hundred  of  its  men  were  made  prisoners.     The  spoils,  besides  t^ 
cannon,  were  three  thousand  small-arms,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  stores 
every  kind.     Those  of  the  Confederates  who  fled  were  chased  several  mi 
In  Salisbury  were  found  a  vast  collection  of  ammunition,  provision,  cloth 


*  Major  E.  C.  Muderwell.of  Pulmer's  brfgnde  (from  whom  tli  •  author  recelvtvl  o  very  tbterpstins  «ef 
this  raid),  alter  describf  nc  the  tnann<>r  of  destroying  railroad  truclis,  similar  to  that  mentioned  i  n  nut«  2,  | 
•aya,  *'  A  rvgiment  of  men  could  destroy  from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour/" 
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and  medicine,  vrith  ten  thousand  Bmall-arms,  four  cotton  factoiies,  and  seven 
thonsand  balon  of  cotton,  Thi'se  were  all  destroyed,  with  the  railway  tracks 
in  each  direction  from  Salisbury.  The  Union  prieonerB  had  been  removed. 
The  priaon-pens  where  they  had  suffered  were  destroyed.  * 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Stoneman  started,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  for 
East  Tennessee,  taking  with  him  the  prisoners,  captnred  artillery,  and  thou- 
sands of  negroes.  On  the  following  day,  General  Palmer,  whose  command 
was  at  Lincolnton,  sent  Major  E.  C  Alodorwell  wll  t  ol  nd  da  I  fift> 
men  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Cavil       to  d  -atro      I  e  b    l^^e  of  the  CI  arlotte  a  d 

South     Carolina  

railroad,  over  the 
Catawba   Kiver.  , 
At     that     time,  ; 
Jefferson   Davis, 
having  fled  from 
Richmond,     was 
»t  Charlotte  with 
I  very  considera- 
ble    force;     and    : 
;he  mounted  men 
>f    Vaughn    and 
[>uke,   who  ha<l 
some  down  from 
he     borders 
Virginia,  were  on 
.he  Catawba.  On 
.hat   account    it  | 

vas  necessary  to  „  „  „ 

nove  with  great 

nation.  At  Dallas,  Aloderwetl  had  a  skirmish  with  these  cavalry  leaders, 
lut  evaded  a  battle  with  them;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  ]9lh,' 
he  Union  force  arrived  at  the  doomed  bridge,  where  they  cap- 
ured  the  picket  and  surprised  the  guard.  The  bridge,  delineated  in  the 
ingraving,  was  a  splendid  structure,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
Lod  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  Moderwell's  men  set  it  on  fire  at  one  end, 
md  in  thirty  minutes  it  was  completely  destroyed.  After  skirmishing  with 
i'ergnson's  Confederate  cavalry  (which  came  up  on  the  north  side  of  the 
iridge)  for  two  hours,  the  raiders  turned  back,  and,  by  marching  all  night, 
i^joined  the  brigade  at  Dallas,  with  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  prisoners, 
;wo  hundred  horses,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
pliant  little  exploits  of  the  war. 

During  the  raid  just  recorded,  the  National  cavalry  captured  six  thousand 
prisoners,  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  taken  in  action,  and  twenty-one 
abandoned  by  the  foe,  and  a  large  number  of  small-arms ;  and  they  destroyed 
an  immense  amount  of  public  property. 


■  April.  1S«6. 
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PREPARATIONS  TO  ATTACK  MOBILE. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  REPOSSESSION  OF  ALABAMA  BT  THE  GOVERNMENT, 

■  HE  repoBBCssioD  of  Alabama  was  an  imponant  part  of 
General  Grant's  oomprelieasive  plan  of  campaign  for  tbe 
\      ^  winter  and  spring  of  1 865.     The  capture  of  tbe 

forts  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay*  wis  a 
/  necessary  preliminary  movement.  Had  Farragut  then 
known  how  weakly  Mobile  was  defended,  he  and  Grsnger 
might  easily  have  captured  it.'  They  closed  tlie  port, 
and  its  value  to  the  Confederates  as  a  commercial  d«pDt, 
or  as  a  gate  of  communication  with  the  outer  world,  was  thereby  efTectuitly 
destroyed. 

For  several  months  after  the  harbor  of  Mobile  was  sealeti,  there  was  com- 
■■  parative  quiet  in  that  region.  The  grand  movements  in  Georgia  aod  in 
Middle  Tennessee  occupied  the  attention  of  all.  At  length,  when  Shcrmju 
had  finiBhcd  his  triumphal  march  through  Georgia,  to  the  sea^board,  and 
Thomas  had  decimated  Hood's  army  in  Middle  Tennessee,  Grant  and  the 
Government  determined  to  take  active  measures  for  the  repossession  of  -Ala- 
bama, by  a  movement  against  Mobile,  aided  by  other  operations  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  conduct  of  the  expedition  against  Mobile  was  assigned  to  General 
E.  It.  S.  Canliy,  then  commanding  the  West  Mississippi  Army,  with  head- 
quarters .-it  Xew  Orleans;  and  the  co-operating  movement  was  intrusted  to 
General  J.  H.  Wilson,  the  eminent  cavalry  leader,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Thomas. 

Mobile,  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  was  thoroughly  fortified  by  three  con- 
tinnous  lines  of  earth-works  aronnd  the  entire  city.  The  first  was  constnicltd 
by  Captain  C,  T.  Lieurner,  in  1 862,  at  an  average  distance  of  three  miles  oat 
from  the  business  streets,  and  comprised  fifteen  redoubts.  In  1 863,  after  the 
fall  of  Vicksbui^,  when  an  attack  upon  Mobile  was  expected,  General  D. 
JjcadlKitter'  constnioted  a  second  line  of  works,  which  passed  through  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  comprising  sixteen  inclose<l  and  strong  redoubts.  It 
was  then  estimated  that  a  gamson  ol'ten  thottsand  effective  men  might, mill 
these  fortifications,  defend  Mobile  against  a  besieging  army  of  forty  thouwmd 
men.     In   1 864,  a  third  line  of  earth-works  was  constructed  by  Lieutenant- 
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Colonel  V.  Sheiilm,  about  half-way  I>etweeii  the  otlier  two,  and  included 
nineteen  heavy  buKtioncd  forts  and  eight  redoubts,  making,  in  all  the  Ibrtifi 
cations    around    the 
city,  fifty-eight  forts  f 
and    redoubts,    with 
connecting      bitast- 
works.  The  parapets  I 
of  the  forts  were  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the 
ditches,      through , 
which  the  tide-water 
of  the  liarbor  flowed,  ' 
were    about    twenty 
feet     in    depth    i 
thirty  in  width, 
sides  these  land  de- 
Tenses     of     Mobile, 
there    were    several 
tr ell-armed  batteries 
Along  the  shore  be- 
low the  city,  and  in 
the  harbor  command-  > 
Log   the  channels  of  , 
approach  to  tlie  town, 
besides  several  which 
guarded   the  entrances  to  the  rivers  that   flow  into  the   head   of  Mobile 
Bay.*     General  J.  E.  Johnston  said  Mobile  was  the  best   fortified  place 
IQ  the  Confederacy.     It 
was  garrisoned  by  about 
fifteen    thousand    men, 
including  the  troops  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
and    a  thousand    negro 
laborei-s,  subject  to  the 
command   of  tijc  engi- 
neers. Tliese  were  under 
the  direct  command  o! 
General  D.   II.   Maury. 
General     Dick    Taylor 
was  then  in  chai'ge  of 
the  Dep.trtnicnt 
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was  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  besiegers  and  besiegexl,  and  the  gan- 

boats  of  both  parties,  which  was  kept  np  all  night,  and  afforded  a  magnifi- 

^  cent  spectacle  for  the  citizens  of  Mobile.     Then  •  a  siege  was  for- 

1S65.        mally  begun.     Canby  had  established  his  lines  at  distances  of 

three  hundred  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  at  that 

short  range,  pounded  it  unmercifully.      The  siege  continued  a  fortnight, 

during  which  time  the  greatest  gallantry  and  fortitude  were  displayed  on 

both  sides. 

Every  day  the  Nationals  mounted  new  pieces  of  heavy  caliber,  until,  at 
length,  no  less  than  sixteen  mortars,  twenty  heavy  guns,  and  six  field-pieccf 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  The  gun-boat  Cherokee  got  within 
range  of  the  works  at  the  beginning,  and,  at  intervals  throughout  the  siege, 
hurled  a  100-pound  shell  into  the  fort.  The  squadron  did  good  service,  not 
only  in  shelling  the  works,  but  in  driving  the  Confederate  vessels  so  fiu*  to- 
ward the  city,  that  their  fire  failed  to  reach  the  besiegers.  Tlie  National 
vessels  kept  up  a  steady  fire  all  day,  and  retired  at  night  to  anchorage  it 
Great  Point  Clear.  In  these  operations  of  the  squadix)n,  two  of  the  gim- 
boats  (Milxcaukee  and  Osage)  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes. 

When,  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  Nationals  had  built  an  earth-work  and 
mounted  large  guns  upon  it  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  the  latter 
was  completely  and  closely  invested,  and  its  doom  was  sealed.  Yet  the 
garrison  fought  bravely  on,  and  the  besiegers  suffered  greatly  from  the  sheik, 
for  the  lines  were  at  short  range  from  the  fort  At  length  Canby  determin- 
ed to  make  a  grand  assault  by  a  concentric  fire  from  all  his  heavy  guns,  his 
field-pieces,  and  the  gun-boats,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  troops.  This  was 
begun  toward  sunset  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  soon  afterward,  two  companies 
of  the  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Bell,  of  Gedde's  brigade  of  Carr's  divisioB, 
were  sent  as  pickets  and  sharp-shooters,  to  gain  a  crest  near  the  fort,  intrench, 
and  pick  off  the  Confederate  artillerists.  This  was  done  gallantly,  in  the 
face  of  a  brisk  fire,  for  General  Gibson  had  doubled  his  line  of  sharp-shooters. 
They  were  Texans,  brave  and  skillful,  and  stoutly  disputed  the  advance  of 
the  Iowa  men.  But  the  latter  pressed  on,  gained  the  prescribed  point,  bat 
had  to  fight  instead  of  digging.  Bell  saw  this,  and  first  sent  one  company 
to  their  aid.  Then,  seeing  his  brave  men  in  great  peril,  he  led  the  remainder 
of  his  regiment  to  their  assistance.  He  found  the  place  they  were  holding 
too  hot  to  be  comfortable.  To  retreat  would  be  fatal ;  so  he  gallantlt 
charged  over  their  works,  fought  the  Texans  desperately,  and  finally,  after  a 
severe  struggle  in  the  dark,  ovei'powered  them.  Then  the  victors  swept 
along  the  rear,  capturing  men  and  portions  of  the  works,  until  about  three 
hundred  yards  of  theintrenchnients  was  in  their  possession,  with  three  stands 
of  colors  and  three  hundred  and  fifly  prisoners. 

This  gallant  exploit  determined  Gibson  to  evacuate  the  fort,  for  it  was 
evidently  no  longer  tenable.  Its  fire,  in  response  to  the  continued  hombard- 
ment,  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and,  before  midnight,  ceased  altogether. 
Other  troops  pressed  into  the  works,  and  by  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,*  Bertram's  brigade  entered  it  without  opposition,  and 
was  ordered  to  garrison  it.  So  ended  The  Sibgb  of  Spanish 
Fort.  A  crreater  portion  of  the  garrison  had  escaped.  About  six  hun- 
dred of  them  were  made  prisoners;  and  the  spoils  of  victoiy  were  Spanish 
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five  or  six  days  in  tlic  tedious  and  perilous  journey.  The  Sixteenth  Corps 
was  already  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  ;  having  crossed  the  bay  in  trans- 
ports from  Fort  Gaines  to  Danley's  Ferry.  Meanwhile,  a  feint  on  Mobile 
was  made  to  attract  attention  while  the  main  body  was  concentrating  at 
Fish  River.  This  was  done  by  Moore's  brigade  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
which  landed,  with  artillery,  on  Cedar  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay, 
under  fire  of  the  squadron.  They  drove  away  the  Confederate  occupants 
of  the  Point,  and  followed  them  to  Fowle  River,  where  the  pursuers  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  bay  and  rejoin  the  corps,  which  they  did  on 

^  ^  '  .        "^    .  •  March,  15s65. 

the  23d.*     The  movement  had  created  much  uneasiness  in  Mo- 
bile, for  Moore's  force  was  reported  there  to  be  from  four  thousand  to  six 
thousand  strong. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  on  the  borders  of  the  bay, 
Greneral  Steele,  with  Hawkins's  division  of  negro  troops,  and  Lucas's  cavalry, 
had  been  marching  from  Pensacola  to  Blakely,  ten  miles  north  of  Mobile, 
destroying,  on  the  way,  the  railroad  at  Pollard,  and  inducing  the  belief  that 
Canby's  real  objective  was  Montgomery,  and  not  Mobile.  He  encountered 
very  little  opposition,  excepting  from  squads  of  Confederate  cavalry.  These 
fell  back  before  him,  until  he  reached  Pringle's  Creek,  where  he  had  a  sharp 
Bffht^  with  about  eificht  hundred  Alabama  cavalry,  under  General 

»  ^  .  *  March  25. 

Clanton.     These  were  routed  by  a  charge,  with  a  loss  of  about 
two  hundred  of  their  number   killed   and  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  made  prisoners.      Among  the  latter  was  their  leader.      Steele 
foand  very  little  opposition  after  that  until  he  reacjhed  the  front  of  Blakely,' 
where  he  received  supplies  from  General  Canby,  sent  in  seventy-     .  ^  hi  i 
five  wagons  in  charge  of  General  J.  C.  Veatch. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Corps  advanced 
Gx>m  Fish  River,  on  Mobile,  up  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  along  the  Belle 
Rose  and  Blakely  roads,  which  were  made  perilous  by  torpedoes,  that  killed 
several  men  and  horses.  They  met  with  skirmishers  only,  and  on  the  next 
day  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spanish  Fort,  seven  miles  due  east  from 
Mobile.  Canby  perceived  the  necessity  of  reducing  this  work  before  pass- 
ing on  to  Blakely ;  and,  on  the  following  moming,**  before 
ten  o'clock,  it  was  completely  invested,  on  the  land  side.  The 
divisions  of  Carr  and  Mc Arthur,  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  were,  at  first, 
on  the  right,  the  extreme  of  the  former  resting  on  Bayou  Minette,  and 
Benton's  division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  was  on  the  left,  its  extreme 
touching  at  Belle  Rose.  The  remainder  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  seriously 
threatened  Blake  ley.  Steele  came  up  a  few  days  afterward  and  joined  that 
corps,  and  his  troops  then  formed  the  extreme  right  in  front  of  Blakely. 
Thatcher's  squadron  had  moved  up  the  bay  parallel  with  the  army,  as  far  as 
the  shallow  water  would  allow,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  fort  and  cutting  it 
off  from  communication  with  Mobile.  Spanish  Fort  was  garrisoned  by 
nearly  three  thousand  men  of  Hood's  late  army,  under  General  R.  L. 
Gibson. 

It  was  soon  found  that  Spanish  Fort  proper,  with  its  near  neighbors  and 
dependents,  Red  Fort  and  Fort  Alexis,  were  stout  adversaries  to  contend 
with,  and  were  ready  and  willing  to  give  blow  for  blow.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, collisions  became  warmer  and  warmer ;  and,  before  sunset,  there 
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was  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  the  gur^ 

boats  of  both  parties,  which  was  kept  up  all  night,  and  afforded  a  magniC 

cent  spectacle  for  the  citizens  of  Mobile.     Then  *  a  siej^e  was  fo*  ^ 

1S65.        mally  begun.     Canby  had  established  his  lines  at  distances 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  at  th 
short  range,  pounded  it  unmercifully.      The  siege  continued  a  fortnig 
during  which  time  the  greatest  gallantry  and  fortitude  w^ere  displayed   ^3 
both  sides. 

Every  day  the  Nationals  mounted  new  pieces  of  heavy  caliber,  until^   ^ 
length,  no  less  than  sixteen  mortars,  twenty  heavy  guns,  and  six  field-pieo«8 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.     The  gun-boat  Cherokee  got  withio 
range  of  the  works  at  the  beginning,  and,  at  intervals  throughout  tlie  siege, 
hurled  a  100-pound  shell  into  the  fort.     The  squadron  did  good  service,  not 
only  in  shelling  the  works,  but  in  driving  the  Confederate  vessels  po  far  to- 
ward the  city,  that  their  fire  failed  to  reach  the  besiegers.     The  NatioDal 
vessels  kept  up  a  steady  fire  all  day,  and  retired  at  night  to  anchorage  at 
Great  Point  Clear.     In  these  operations  of  the  squadron,  two  of  the  gun- 
boats (MUwaukee  and  Osage)  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes. 

When,  on  the  3d  of  April,  the  Nationals  had  built  an  earth-work  and 
mounted  large  guns  upon  it  within  two  hujidred  yards  of  the  fort,  the  latter 
was  completely  and  closely  invested,  and  its  doom  was  sealed.  Yet  the 
garrison  fought  bravely  on,  and  the  besiegers  suffered  greatly  from  the  sbells, 
for  the  lines  were  at  short  range  from  the  fort.  At  length  Canby  determin- 
ed to  make  a  grand  assault  by  a  concentric  fire  from  all  his  heavy  guns,  his 
field-pieces,  and  the  gun-boats,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  troops.  Tbia  wag 
begun  toward  sunset  on  the  8th  of  Ai)ril,  and  soon  afterward,  two  companies 
of  the  Eighth  Iowa,  Colonel  Bell,  of  Gedde's  brigade  of  Carr's  divbioD, 
were  sent  as  pickets  and  sharp-shooters,  to  gain  a  crest  near  the  fort,  intrench, 
and  pick  off  the  Confederate  artillerists.  This  was  done  gallantly,  in  the 
face  of  a  brisk  fire,  for  General  Gibson  had  doubled  his  line  of  sharp-shooters. 
They  were  Texans,  brave  and  skillful,  and  stoutly  disputed  the  advance  of 
the  Iowa  men.  But  the  latter  pressed  on,  gained  the  prescribed  point,  bot 
had  to  fight  instead  of  digging.  Bell  saw  this,  and  first  sent  one  company 
to  their  aid.  Then,  seeing  his  brave  men  in  great  peril,  he  led  the  remainder 
of  his  regiment  to  their  assistance.  He  found  the  place  they  were  holding 
too  hot  to  be  comfortable.  To  retreat  would  be  fatal ;  so  he  gallantly 
charged  over  their  works,  fought  the  Texans  desperately,  and  finally,  after* 
severe  struggle  in  the  dark,  overpowered  them.  Then  the  victors  swept 
along  the  rear,  capturing  men  and  portions  of  the  works,  until  alwut  three 
hundred  yards  of  theintrenchments  was  in  their  possession,  with  three  stands 
of  colors  and  three  hundred  and  fifly  prisoners. 

This  gallant  exploit  determined  Gibson  to  evacuate  the  fort,  for  it  was 
evidently  no  longer  tenable.  Its  fire,  in  response  to  the  continued  Iwmbard- 
ment,  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and,  before  midnight,  ceased  alto5:ether. 
Other  troops  pressed  into  the  works,  and  by  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,*  Bertram's  brigade  entered  it  without  opposition,  and 
was  ordered  to  garrison  it.  So  ended  The  Siege  op  Spajckh 
Fort.  A  greater  portion  of  the  garrison  had  escaped.  About  six  hun- 
dred of  them  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  spoils  of  victory  were  Spanish 
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Fort    proper    and    its    inclosing    works,   with    thirty    heavy   guns    and    a 
large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.     These  guns  wei-e  now  turned  upon 
Forts  Hnger  and  Tracy,  at  the    mouth  of  the   Appalachee    or 
Blakely    River,   which   held   out    gallantly    until    the    night  of       '' "     " 
the  lllh,"  when  the  garrison  spiked  the  twelve  guns  that  armed  the  two 
forts,  and  fled.' 

The  key  to  Mobile  waa  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  Prisoners 
told  the  men  of  the  navy  where  torpedoes 
were  planted,  when  thirty-five  of  them  were 
fished  np,  and  the  squadi-on  moved  in  safety 
almost  within  shelling  distance  of  the  city. 
The  army  turned  its  face  towai-d  Blakely, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Appalachee,  an  insig- 
nificant village,  at  an  important  point  in  the 
Operations  against  Mobile.  Around  this,  on 
the  aix!  of  a  circle,  the  Confederates  had  eon- 
Structed  a  line  of  works,  from  a  bluff  on  the 
river  at  the  left,  to  high  ground  on  the  same 
stream  at  the  right.  Tliese  works  comprised 
nine  redoubts  or  hinettes,  and  .were  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent.  They  were  thoroughly 
built,  and  were  armed  with  forty  guns.  The  j 
garrison  consisted  of  tlie  militia  brigade  t  ~ 
General  Thomas,  known  as  the  Alabama  re- 
Berves,  and  a  brigade  of  veterans  from  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  of  Hood's  army,  under 
General  Cockerell.  The  two  brigades  num- 
bered about  three  thousand  men,  commauded 
by  General  St.  John  Lidell. 

Ever  since  Steele's  arrival  from  Pensa- 
cola,  his  troops,  and  particularly  Hawkins's 
negro  division,  had  held  Fort  Blakely,  as 
the  works  there  were  called,  in  a  slate  of  | 
siege  ;  and,  for  the  first  four  days  of  the  siege 
of  Spanish  Fort,  it  had  been  closely  invest- 
ed. It  was  now  determined  lo  carry  it  by  thi  DiroscKii- •i.iiiiLmn  hie  tuTP.its 
assault,  and  then  push  on  to  Mobile.     By  the 

&11  of  Spanish  Fort,  the  water  eoniniunications  of  Blakely,  with  the  city,  had 
been  cut  off,  and  its  reduction  had  been  made  sure.  Yet  it  was  capable  of  stout 
resistance.  In  front  of  its  line  of  works  was  a  deep  and  broad  ditch ;  al.to  abatit, 
ehevaux-de-fr(se  and  terra-torpedoes ;  and  its  forty  cannon  swept  every  avenue 
of  approach.  In  front  of  these  Canby  formed  a  strong  line  of  battle,  with 
additional  cannon  brought  np  from  before  Spanish  Fort.     Hawkins's  dusky 


■  The  itlense  ot  Spsnlih  Fort  una  iklliriillf  ind  pilliiitlr  oiDdactHl.  ai 
baflDilnS  "t  ""'  ■'°'«'  tl"  ^orrlton  hod  InukHl  for  ualguius  trvm  Oeieni  F 
Itmlfooiety,  hul  WII»n  woa  kffplng  him  too  Ihoroujblj'  occoplwl  in  Ihe  Im 

BUd«  Ma  the  BOlh  oT  Much,  hu  s  brilllBiil  menu.    AI  laDHl  the  homhudm 

Blovnt,  o(  theSeTentb  Vimiont,  vLtb  twenty  men,  wbu  wen  gn  the  [Tunlik 


>l  Gibson.    From 
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followers  were  on  its  right,  the  divisions  of  Generals  J.  C.  Veatch  and  C,  C 
Andrews,  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  formed  the  center,  and  Garrard's  divV 
sion  of  the  Sixteenth  Coi-ps  composed  its  left.     Other  divisions  of  the  Siiat- 
teenth  Corps  were  near,  ready  to  afford  aid  to  the  hattle-line,  if  necessary. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April.     Half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemooi 
was  appointed  as  the  time  for  the  assault.     At  that  hour  dark  clouds  w^t 
rolling  up  from  the  west,  and  the  low  bellowing  of  distant  thunder  ^^^a 
heard.     That  "  artillery  of  heaven"  was  soon  made  inaudible  to  the  armm<« 
by  the  roar  of  cannon.     Hawkins's  division  first  skirmished  heavily  tow^^r^ 
the  works,  when  Garrard  sent  one-third  of  his  command,*  under  a  bec^yj 
fire  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Battery,  and  in  the  face  of  a  storm  of  sheila^  fQ 
discover  the  safest  avenues  for  an  attack  in  force.     These  gained  a  po^t 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  works,  and  found  that  every  way  was  equally  pen/, 
ous,  and  all  extremely  so.     But  the  work  must  be  done.      So  Garrard  gare 
the  magnetic  word,  "  Forward !"  when  his  whole  division  bounded  toward 
the  enemy  with  a  loud  shout,  meeting  the  galling  fire  of  a  score  of  guns. 
For  more  than  half  an  hour  they  struggled  with  the  obstacles  in  front  of  the 
works,  sometimes  recoiling  as  the  dreadful  storm  of  shells  and  canister-shot 
became  more  dreadful,  yet  continually  making  headway,  inspirited  by  the 
voice  of  Garrard,   who  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.      At  length,  the 
obstructions  were  cleared,  and  while  Harris's  brigade  was  passing  the  ditch 
and  climbing  the  face  of  the  works,  those  of  Gilbert  and  Rinaker  turned 
the  right  of  the  fort  and  entered  it,  capturing  General  Thomas  and  a  thou- 
sand men.    In  an  instant,  a  loud  cheer  arose,  and  several  National  flags  were 
unfurled  over  the  parapets. 

While  the  struggle  was  going  on  upon  the  left,  the  whole  line  was  par- 
ticipating in  the  assault.  The  center  was  feeling  the  storm  from  the  works 
more  seriously  than  the  left.  Dennison's  brigade,  of  Veatch's  division,  and 
those  of  Spicely  and  Moore,  of  Andrews's  division,  were  nobly  braving  the 
hail  as  they  pushed  onward  in  a  charge,  so  soon  as  Garrard  was  fairly  at 
work.  Steadily  they  pressed  forward,  men  falling  at  almost  every  step;  and 
when  Andrews's  column  was  within  forty  yards  of  the  works,  it  was  terribly 
smitten  by  the  fire  of  eight  guns,  that  made  lanes  through  its  ranks.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  and  Ninety-seventh  Illinois,  pushing 
forward  as  skirmishers,  were  just  on  the  borders  of  a  ditch,  when  more  than 
a  dozen  torpedoes  exploded  under  their  feet,  which  threw  them  into  confiision 
for  a  few  minutes.  This  was  followed  by  a  tempest  of  grape  and  cani8te^8hot, 
but  the  assault  was  pressed  with  vigor  and  steadiness,  not  only  by  the  center, 
but  by  the  right,  where  the  brigades  of  Pile,  Schofield,  and  Drew,  of  Hawkins'i 
negro  division,  were  at  work,  at  twilight,  fighting  Mississippians,  as  their  dusky 
brethren  did  at  Overton's  Hill,  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.*  At  length,  when 
ordered  to  carry  the  works  at  all  hazards,  their  fearful  cry  of  "  Remember  Fort 
Pillow !"  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  and  they  dashed  forward  over  the  Confederate 
embankments,  scattering  every  thing  before  them.  But  these  black  men  were 
more  humane  than  Forrest  and  his  fellow-butchers  at  Fort  Pillow,  for,  unlike 
those  ferocious  men,  they  did  not  murder  their  captives. 


•  This  division,  oomp^Md of  the  brigades  of  General  Gilbert  and  Colonels  ninak«r  and  Harrts,  wit  ^ 
strongest  In  Canby^s  army.  §  gee  pe|C  -4M^ 
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So  ended,  in  triumph  to  the  Nationals,  Tug  Battle  of  Blakei.y.  By- 
even  o'clock,  or  within  the  npace  of  an  honr  and  a  half  from  the  time  the 
saault  began,  they  had  possession  of  all  tlie  works,  with  Generals  Lidell, 
teckerell,  and  Thoniaa,  and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  and  three  thousand 
]en,'as  prisoners  of  war.  The  spoils  were  nearly  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
3ur  thousand  small-arms,  sixteen  batlle-flags,  and  a  vast  qnantity  of  ammu- 
ition.  The  Confederates  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  five  hundred 
len.     The  National  loss  was  about  one  thousand. 

The  Nationals  were  now  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  eastern 
hore  of  the  bay.    The  army  and  navy  spent  all  the  next  day'  in 
areful   reconnoitering,   ))reparing   for  an  advance  on   Mobile.     '^J^'"" 
iome  of  the  gun-boats  attempted  to  go  up  to  Hlakely,  but  were 
hecked  by  a  heavy  fire  from  Forts  Huger  and  Ti-acy.     From  those  ittland 
latteries  full  two  hundred  shells  were  thrown  at  the  navy  during  that  and 
he  next  day,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  garrisons  of  both 
[ukcd  their  guns,  and  fled  in  the  shadows  of  night.*     Meanwhile 
he  Thirteenth  v^riny  Corps  had  been  taken  across  the  bay,  for  an  attack  oa 
lobile,  in  connection  with  the  gun-boats,  which  went  from  place  to  place, 
aUng  possession  of  abandoned  batteries  here  and  there.     But  the  army 
>Qnd  no  enemy  to  fight.     On  the  day  after  the  fail  of  Blakcly,  Slaury 
rdered  the  evacuation  of  Mobile;  and  on  the  llth,  aflcr  sinking  the  powor- 
il  rams  HuniavUU  and  T^tacalooia^  he  fied  up  the  Alabama  River,  with 
ine  thousand  men,  on  gun-boats  and   transports.     General  Vcatch  took 


oesession  of  liattcries  Gladden  and  Mcintosh,  in  the  harbor,  and  Battery  Mia- 
onri,  below  the  city ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  1 2th,  after  a  summons  to  sur- 
ender,  made  by  General  Granger  and  Rear-Admiral  Thatcher,  the  authorities 
>miall7  gave  the  place  into  their  hands  at  Battery  Missouri,  below  the  town. 
>n  the  following  day  Veatcli's  division  entered  the  city,  and  the  National 
ag  was  hoisted  on  the  public  buildings,  thereby  disgusting  the  rebellious 
ihabitants,  who  closed  their  stores,  shut  up  their  dwellings,  and  kept  from 
lie  streets ;  and  the  publication  of  four  of  the  newspapers  was  suspended, 
■eneral  Granger  followed  the  army  into  the  city,  and  General  Canby  and 
is  staff  entered  soon  afterward.*    So  Mobile  was  "  repossessed"  a  little  more 

iinMfntri,  wQm  d«9tnijtil  by  Ihdr  own  huuli.  Onlj'  ■  ktr  <lKri  (fter  th«  eTiiruuIInn  at  Mobtis  lb»  CqdCihI- 
■M  nm  Wdrb,  ttnm  ttw  Bed  Eii-er,  fTvighleil  Kith  aittnn.  rniln,  and  ottacr  mTchiiiKlIu,  *cb1  ilown  the  Mlii- 
ulppl,I«t>lBgS(w  Orlcanion  IhcKHfauf  April,  tu  um'iprcWdlj  Ihstihr  rocln^l  hiit  liroiibMsudK  went 
r,  from  bituric*  thne,  Ltin  leucli  of  yrai  being  yet  in  Mobils  tii,j.  The  With  ■en*  punniHl  hj  (un-b"Bta 
nm  aboTe,  ukI  vbi  linrrjlnp  toward  the  Ouir.  when  Ac  eneoiint^tvd  rho  corvottA  Richmi>nd,  mnliig  np  tho 

*v  took  nh^e  in  tho  nwunpi.  bat  ofArly  all  of  them  wer«  caiitured. 

■  A  TBTj  full,  ftiUhful.  uid  wclL-writtcD  PQCDTinl  of  tha  cnptan  nf  MobU«  and  Its  dDpondenel^i.  maj  Ih^ 
■  nd  In  ■  Tolgme  il  nmrly  Ihres  bundnd  piutel.  b;  General  C.  C.  Andnwa.  one  of  Iht  mixt  utln  or  ih« 
ftCMS  oT  C)u  Wfm,    It  11  cniltled.  lUnlory  of  tht  Campaig*  ^  i{ol>Ut,i<icl<tdmg  Hit  co^piraHn  OptFu- 
nutfemtral  WOtoWt  €atalrg,  f»  Alabama.     It  )•  illuilnUd  bf  majxaDd  d  Uiiaatloni  of  vonaa. 
TOL.  III.— .13 
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diepatches  informed  him  that  Forrest  was  dov  on  his  front  in  heavy  force ;  that 
ooe  of  that  leader's  divisiouB,  under  General  Jackson,  was  moi'ing  easterly 
from  Tuscaloosa,  with  all  the  wagons  ami  artillery  of  the  Confederate  cavalry; 
and  that  General  Croxton,  on  Ills  way  from  Elyton,  had  struck  Jackson's  rear- 
guard at  Trion,  and  interposed  himself  between  it  an<l  Forrest's  train.  In- 
formed, also,  by  the  intercepted  dispatch,  that  Jackson  was  nbont  to  figbl 
Croxton,  and  from  a  subsequent  dispatch  from  the  latter  to  himself,  that,  in- 
stead of  going  on  to  Tuscaloosa,  lie  shonid  endeavor  to  fight  Jackson  and  prf- 
vent  his  joining  Forrest,  Wilson  ordered  McCook  to  move  rapidly,  with  La 
Grange's  brigade,  to  Centreville,  cross  the  Cahawba  there,  and  push  on 
by  wav  of  Scottsville  to  assist  Croxton  in  breaking  up  Jackson's  cohimu, 
McCook  found  Jackson  at  Scottsville,  well  popteii,with  intrenchmenls  mitr- 
ing his  column.  Croxton  had  not  come  up,  and  he  could  hear  nothing  of  him. 
Feeling  too  weak  to  attack  the  Confederates,  he  skirmished  with  them  a  iitlle, 
burned  a  factory  at  Scottsville,  and  then  fell  back.  He  destmyed 
'  *g«i'*^  ^^^  bridge  over  the  Cahawba,  at  Centreville,  and  rejoined*  Wil- 
son at  Selma. 
Wilson  pushed  sonthward  from  Randolph  with  the  brigades  of  Long  awl 
Upton,  and  at  Ebenezer  Church,  near  Boyle's  Creek, sis  miles  north  of  Planlcfs- 
ville,  he  was  confronted  by  Forrest  who  ha<l  five  thousand  men  behind  a  strono 
barricade  and  abatis.  Forrest  was  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  and  defend 
Solma,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Confederacy,  on  w- 
count  of  its  immense  foundcrics  of  cannon  and  projectiles.  Wilson  advanced  tc 
the  attack  at  once.    Long's  division, on  the  right,  struck  the  first  blow.   Di*- 


mounttng  most  of  his  men, he  made  a  chargi 


and  irresistible,  that  it 
broke  Forrest's  line.  Foot 
mounted  companies  of 
the  Seventeenth  Indiana, 
under  Lieutenant  White, 
being  Cixlered  fontard, 
dashed  over  the  guns  of 
the  foe,  into  their  midst, 
and  cut  their  war  ool 
with  a  loss  of  seventeen 
men.  General  AIcmb- 
der,  then  leading  t'pton'J 
division,  on  hearinj  th» 
sounds  of  battle,  preswd 
forward,  came  up  in  fiat 
order,  dismounted  and 
deployed  his  own  brig- 
ade, and  dashed  into  the 
fight  with  Buch  vigor,  thai 

the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  toward  Selma,  leaving  b^ 

hind  them  two  guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Alcxander,and 

.  one  gunasatrophy  for  Long.  Winslow's  briitade  followed  ihcmM 

far  as  Plan tersvi lie,  nineteen  miles  from  Selma,  where  the  ehaje 

ceased,  and  the  victors  bivouacked.     Forrest  had  been  driven  on  that  day' 

twenty-four  miles. 


WILSON'S  MARCH  THROUGH   ALABAMA.  6I5 

sixty  days'  campaign,  it  being  ordered  that  men  and  animals  should  subsist, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  country.* 

To  deceive  the  Confederates,  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  Wilson's  command  moved  on  diverging  routes,  the  distances 
between  the  divisions  expanding  and  contracting,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  general  couree  was  a  little  east  of  south,  until  they  reached  the  waters 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Upton  marched  for  Sanders's  Ferry  on  the 
west  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior,  by  way  of  Russell  ville  and  Mount  Hope,  to 
Jackson,  in  Walker  County.  Long  went  by  devious  ways  to  the  same  point, 
and  McCook,  taking  the  Tuscaloosa  road  as  far  as  Eldridge,  turned  eastward 
to  Jasper,  from  which  point  the  whole  force  crossed  the  Black  Warrior  River. 
There,  in  the  fertile  region  watered  by  the  main  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee 
River,  the  columns  simultaneously  menaced  Columbus,  in  Mississippi,  and 
Tuscaloosa  and  Selma,  in  Alabama. 

At  that  time  General  Forrest,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  cavalry, 
was  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  west  of  Columbus,  in  Mississippi,  and 
so  rapid  was  Wilson's  march    through  Alabama,  that   the  watchful   and 
expert  enemy  could  not  reach  him  until  he  was  far  down  toward  Selma. 
Porrest  put  his  men  in  instant  motion,  to  meet  the  danger.     He  sent  Chal- 
mers by  way  of  Bridgeville  toward  Tuscaloosa.     Hearing  of  this,* 
^Wilson  put  his  forces  in  rapid  motion,  with  ample  supplies,  for    '  ^'^^^^^ 
Montevallo,  beyond  the  Cahawba  River.    Arriving  at  Ely  ton,*  he 
directed  McCook  to  send  Croxton's  brigade  to  Tuscaloosa  for  the    *  March  80. 
purpose  of  burning  the  public  property  and  destroying  founderics 
and  factories  there.     The  adventures  of  that  brigade,  which  did  not  rejoin 
the  main  body  until  the  expedition  had  ended,  we  shall  consider  presently. 
TJpton's  division  was  impelled  forward.     The  small  Confederate  force  found 
nt  Elyton,  was  driven  across  the  Cahawba  to  Montevallo,  as  sharply  pursued 
as  felled  trees,  which  the  fugitives  left  behind  them,  would  allow.     Upton 
passed  the  Cahawba  with  his  whole  division,  pushed    on   to  Montevallo, 
and   in  that  region  destroyed  the  large  Red  Mountain,  Central,  Bibb,  and 
C^olumbiana  Iron-works,  the    Cahawba    Rolling-mills,  and   ^\e   important 
collieries.     These  were  all  in  operation,  and  were  a  serious  loss  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

Wilson  arrived  at  Montevallo  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Slst  of  March. 
TJpton  was  just  ready  to  move  forward.  Just  then  the  Confederates  made 
^heir  a])pearance  on  the  Selma  road,  driving  in  Upton's  pickets.  These  con- 
sisted of  the  commands  of  Roddy  and  Crossland.  After  a  sharp  fight  with 
-Alexander's  brigade,  they  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry, 
&nd  driven  in  confusion  toward  Randolph.  They  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Six-mile  Creek,  south  of  Montevallo,  but  were  again  routed  with  a  loss 
of  fifty  men  made  prisoners.  Upton  bivouacked  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Montevallo  that  niijht,  and  earlv  the  next  monnnsc'  rode  into 

•  Anril  1 

Randolph    unmolcstccL      There   he    captured    a   courier,  whose 

*  Each  man  tros  provided  with  flvc  daysMlzht  rations  Id  haventacks,  24  pounds  of  gnUn,  100  rounds  of 
mmmunltlon.  and  one  pair  of  extra  shoes  for  his  horse.  The  pack  animals  were  loaded  with  five  days'  rations 
of  hard  bread,  and  ten  of  sugar.  cr>ffoe,  and  salt :  and  the  wagons  with  45  days^  rations  of  coflfee,  80  of  sugar,  13 
of  salt,  and  S  rounds  of  ammunition.  Only  enough  bard  bread  was  taken  to  last  through  the  sterile  rq^ions  cf 
Rotth  AlaUuna.    A  greater  portion  of  the  men  were  fVirnlshed  with  the  Spencer  carbine. 
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Lh  intrcnchments  co^^.-, 
ki  hear  nothing  of  1^.  y, 
ishod  with  them  a  lifc  tie 


diBpatches  informed  him  that  Forrest  was  now  on  his  front  in  beayy  force ;  th^H 
one  of  that  leader's  divisions,  under  General  Jackson,  was  moving  eastcr^k 
from  Tuscaloosa,  with  all  the  wagons  and  artillery  of  the  Confederate  cavalr— •» 
and  that  General  Croxton,  on  his  way  from  Elyton,  had  struck  Jackson's  re^s 
guard  at  Trion,  and  interposed  himself  between  it  and  Forrest's  train.  I^B 
formed,  also,  by  the  intercepted  dispatch,  that  Jackson  was  about  to  fig~-- 
Croxton,  and  from  a  subsequent  dispatch  from  the  latter  to  himself,  that, 
stead  of  going  on  to  Tuscaloosa,  he  should  endeavor  to  fight  Jackson  and  i-^m 
vent  his  joining  Forrest,  Wilson  ordered  MoCook  to  move  rapidly,  with 
Grange's  brigade,  to  Centreville,  cross  the  Cahawba    there,  and  push 

by  wav  of  Scottsville  to  assist  Croxton  in  breaking  up  Jackson's  colui 

MeCook  found  Jackson  at  Scottsville,  well  posted, 
ing  his  column.  Croxton  had  not  come  up,  and  he 
Feeling  too  weak  to  attack  the  Confederates,  he  ski 

burned  a  factory  at  Scottsville,  and  then  fell  back.     He  destro  -Yft/ 
'  ^iskJ"      ^^^   bridge  over  the  Cahawba,  at  Ceuli-evillc,  and  rejoined*  Xl'i/. 
son  at  Selma. 
Wilson  pushed  southward  from  Randolph  with  the  brigades  of  Long  anrf 
Upton,  and  at  Ebenezer  Church,  near  Boyle's  Creek,  six  miles  north  of  Planters- 
ville,  he  was  confronted  by  Forrest  who  had  five  thousand  men  behind  a  stronj 
barricade  and  abatis.    Forrest  was  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  and  defend 
Selnm,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  Confederacy,  on  ac- 
count of  its  immense  founderies  of  cannon  and  projectiles.   Wilson  advanced  ic 
the  attack  at  once.    Long's  division,  on  the  right,  struck  the  first  blow.  Dis- 
mounting most  of  his  men, he  made  a  charge  so  heavy  and  irresistible.thalil 

broke  Forrest's  line-  Four 
mounted  companies  of 
the  Seventeenth  Indiana, 
under  Lieutenant  White, 
being  Ci-dercd  fonrird, 
dashed  over  the  guns  of 
the  foe,  into  their  midst, 
and  cut  their  waT  out 
with  a  loss  of  scvenlMH 
men.  General  AleJat- 
der,tben  leading  Vpt on') 
division,  on  hearing  llie 
sounds  of  battle,  preswd 
foi-ward,  came  up  in  fins 
order,  dismounted  anJ 
deployed  his  own  brig- 
ade, and  dashed  into  f^ 
""""'"'"  """"■"■  fight  with  such  vigor.tlot 

the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  fled  in  confusion  toward  Relma,  leaving  be- 
hind them  two  guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Alexander,^^ 
.  one  gun  asa  trophy  for  Long.  Wlnslow's  brigade  followed  ihcmW 

far  as  Plantersville,  nineteen  miles  from  Selma,  where  the  chi* 
ceased,  and  the  victors  bivouacked.  Forrest  had  been  driven  on  that  daj' 
twenty-four  miles. 
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Selma  was  now  the  grand  objective  of  pursued  and  pursuers.  Because 
of  its  importance,  it  had  been  strongly  fortified  on  its  land  side.'  It  lay 
upon  a  gently  rolling  plain,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Alabama  River, 
and  was  flanked  by  two  streams ;  one  (Beech  Creek)  with  high  and  precip- 
itous banks,  and  the  other  (Valley  Creek)  an  almost  impassable  mire.  Toward 
this  the  troopers  pressed  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  Long's  division 
leading  in  the  pursuit  of  Forrest,  Upton's  following.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  Wilson's  whole  force  in  pursuit,  came  in  sight  of  Selma,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  immediate  assault!  Forrest  was  already  there,  and  found  himself 
in  command  of  about  seven  thousand  troops,  a  part  of  them  Alabama  militia, 
gathered  for  the  occasion,  composed  of  raw  conscripts,  mostly  old  men 
and  boys.  For  the  defense  of  Selma,  the  Confederates  had,  as  Grant  said 
on  auotlier  occasion,  "robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave."  So  inadequate 
was  the  force  that  Forrest  was  not  disposed  to  attempt  a  defense,  but  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  the  commander  of  the  department,  who  was  there,  ordered  him 
to  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  Then  Taylor  left  in  a  train  of  cars  going  south- 
ward toward  Cahawba,  and  was  no  more  seen.  Forrest  resolved  to  do  his 
best,  and  did  so. 

After  a  reconnoissance,  Wilson  directed  Long  to  attack  the  Confederate 
works  northwestward  of  the  city,  by  a  diagonal  movement  across  the  Sum- 
merville  road,  on  which  he  was  posted,  while  Upton,  with  three  hundred 
picked  men,  should  turn  the  right  of  the  intrcnchments  eastward  of  the 
town.  Before  preparations  for  this  movement  could  be  made.  Long  was 
startled  by  information  that  Chalmers's  Confederate  cavalry,  from  Marion, 
was  seriously  threatening  his  rear-guard,  in  charge  of  his  train  and  horses. 
He  resolved  to  attack  immediately.  Sending  six  companies  to  re-enforce  the 
train-guard,  he  charged  the  works  furiously  with  about  fifteen  hundred  of  his 
men,  dismounted.'  In  so  doing  he  was  compelled  to  cross  an  open  space,  six 
hundred  yards,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery.  It  was  bravely 
done;  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  word  "Forward!"  was 
given,  his  troops  had  swept  over  the  intrcnchments,  and  driven  their  defend- 
ers in  confusion  toward  the  city.  The  fugitives  at  that  point  composed 
Armstrong's  brigade,  which  was  considered  the  best  of  Forrest's  troops. 
They  were  sharply  pursued,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  chase,  Long  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Colonel  Minty  took  temporary  command.  Wilson 
came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  at  that  time,  and  made  disposition  for  Upton 
to  immediately  participate  in  the  work  begun  by  the  other  division.  At  an 
inner  but  unfinished  line,  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  the  pursued  garrison  made 
a  stand.  There,  just  at  dark,  they  repulsed  a  charge  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  advance  of  Upton's  divi- 
sion, and  another  charge  by  the  Fourth  Regulars,  while  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  Battery  was  doing  noble  service  in  a  duel  with  the  cannon  of  the 
enemy,  two  of  whicli  it  dismounted.  The  Confederates  were  dispersed.  The 
elated  victors  swept  on  in  an  irresistible  current,  and  Selma  soon  became  a 
conquered  city.     Generals  Forrest,  Roddy,  and  Armstrong,  with  about  one- 

>  The  fortificatioos  consisted  of  a  bostioned  line  of  an  irregular  Mmicircular  form,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
•stent.  The  portion  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  rested  on  Miry  Valley  Creek,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  on 
Beech  Cr«ek  and  a  swamp,  the  respective  ends  touching  the  river.     Sec  plan  on  preceding  page. 

s  The  Seventeenth  Indiana  Mounted  Infantry,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  and  Ninety-eighth  Illi- 
nois Mounted  Inflintry,  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  the  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry. 
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half  of  their  followers,  fled  eastward  on  the  Burnaville  or  river  road,  by  ibe 
light  of  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  blazing  cotton,  which  they  had  set  on 
fire.  They  were  pursued  until  after  midnight,  and  in  that  chase  the  Coufed- 
erates  lost  four  guns  and  many  men  made  prisoners.' 

General  Winslow  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  pitv,  with  orders  1o  destroy  every  thing  that  might 
"  'ihu  Confederate  cansu.     Selma  soon  presenl*d 
the  spectacle  of  a  ghastly  niin.     Ten  thousand  bales 
ol  cotton,  not  consumed,  wore  fired  and  burnt;  anJ 
I    all    the    founderiea,    arsenals,     machine-shops,    ware- 
houses,   and    other    properly    used    by    the    Confed- 
erates,   were    destroyed;    and  some   of  the  soldien-, 
I  breaking  through  all  restraints,  ravaged  the  town  for 
vliilc. 
Wilson    now   prepared    to    move    eastward  into 
Georgia,   by 
way  of  Uonl- 
gomery.    Hb 
directed  Wj 
^  jor    Ilubtord 
J     constract 
pontoon 
bridge    over 
tlie  Atabans 
River,  St  Sel- 
ma,whiiihni 
been  msde 
brimful  by 
recent  ^aiIl^ 
and  then  be 

hastened'  to  Cahawba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Alabama,' a  few  miles  dovn 
the  stream,  to  meet  General  Forrest,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  by 
'  *s«i  *"  appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  an  «'" 
change  of  prisoners.  They  met  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Mr.  3I»t''- 
r  the  landing,  in  sight  of  a  largo  cotton  warehouse,  on  the  high  b»i* 
er,  from  which  Wilson,  on  his  march  toward  Selma,  had  libcraW 
m  captives,  and  which  he  had  set  on  fire.'  Forrest  was  indUpoK^ 
to  act  fairly  in  the  matter.  He  evidently  expected  to  recapture  the  pri»(* 
era  Wilson  had  taken  at  Selma,  and  was  arrogant  in  manner  and  spw''- 
The  latter  returned ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  flood,  which  had  three  timw 
swept  away  the  pontoon  bridge,  870  feet  in  length,  which  Hubbard  M 
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hrowu  acroBg  the  river,  Wilson's  army  did    not  inake   the  passage  of  the 

tream  niilil  tlie  10th.*    McOookhad  rcjoint'd  him  on  the  5th,  and 

lOw  the  whole  army,  excepting  Croxton's  brigade,  on  detachi'd 

ervice,  moved  u|>on  Montgomery,  where  General  Wirt  Adams  was  ii 

nand.    Adama  did  not 

vait  for  Wilson's  arri-   --'  -.  ;   ,,       *    ' 

'al;  but,  netting  fire  to 

linety  thouEand  bales 

if  cotton  in  that  city, 

le  fled.    Wilson  enter- 

^    it,  unopposcil,  oa 

he     morning    of  the 

.2th,  when  JIajor  Wes- 

on,  marching  i-apidly 

lorthward  toward  W&- 

umpka,  on  the  Coosa, 

laptured  and  destroy- 

id  five  heavily  laden 

teamkx>ats,  which  liad  tied  up  that  stream  for  safety.     Montgomery  was 

bnually  surrendered  to  Wilson,  by  the  city  authorities,  with   five  guns, 

md  a  large  qnantity  of  small-arms,  which  were  destroyed.     So  it  was  that 

rhe  original  "Capital"  of  the  Confederacy  of  Kebcls  was  "repossessed"  by 

he  Government  without  hinderancc,  and  tlie  flag  of  the  Republic  was  unfurled 

n  tntimph  over  the  State  House,  where,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  first 

3onfet1erate  flag  was  given  lo  the  brecise,  when  it  was  adopted  as  the  ensign 

»f  the  Confedei-acy  by  the  "Provisional  Government,"  at  Montgomerj-.' 

Wilson  paused  two  days  at  Montgomery,  and  then  pushed  on  eastward 
oward  the  Chattahoochee  Jtivor,  the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Geor- 
pa, — Columbus,  in  the  latter  State,  ninety  miles  distant,  being  his  chief 
ibjective.  At  Tuskegce,  Colonel  La  Grange  was  detached  and  sent  to  West 
Point,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  Itiverby  the  railway  connecting 
Uontgomcry  and  Atlanta,  while  the  main  column  passed  on  toward  Colum- 
ns. Tliat  city  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  when  Wilson 
ame  in  sight  of  it,  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  he  found  one  of  the  bridges  on  fire,  Upton's  division  was  at  once 
irranged  for  an  assault,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  a  charge  of  three 
lundred  of  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry,  supported  by  the  Fourth  Iowa  and 
Tenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  covei-ed  by  a  heavy  _fire  of  grape,  canister,  and 
nasketry,  was  made.  They  pushed  through  abatu  that  covered  the  works, 
ind  pressed  back  the  Confederates.  Two  companies  of  the  Tenth  Missouri 
;hen  seized  another  and  perfect  bridge,  leading  into  Columbus,  when  Upton 
node  another  chai^ie,  sweeping  every  thing  before  him,  and  captured  the 
!ity,  twelve  hundred  men,  fifty-two  field  guns  in  position,  and  large  quauti- 
.ies  of  small-arms  and  stores.  He  lost  only  twenty-four  men  in  achieving 
Jiis  conquest.'    There   Wilson  destroyed   the  Confederate   ram  Jackson, 
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which  mounted  six  T-inch  guns,  and  burned  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
bali^B  of  cotton,  fiflt-eii  Ioconioti\'es,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  care;  also  a 
large  quantity  of  other  property  used  by  the  enemy,  such  as  an  arsenal, 
manufactory  of  Bmall-arms,  four  cotton  fuctorieB,  three  paper-mills,  military 
and  naval  founderics,  a  roiiing-mill,  machine-shops,  one  hundred  thousand 
rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores.  The  Confed- 
erates burned  the  Chattaitoochee,  another  of  their  iron-clad  gun-boats,  then 
lying  twelve  miles  below  Columbus, 

In  the  mean  time.  La  Grange  had  pushed  on  to  West  Point," 
where  lie  found  a  strong  bastioned  earth-work,  mounting  four  guat, 
on  a  commanding  hill,  named  Fort  Tyler,  in  honor  of  its  then 
commander,  who  built  it,  and  had  in  it  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
^    _  five  men,  inclnding  offi- 

""  cers.     It  was  Eiirround- 

ed  by  a  dry  ditch, 
twelve  feet  wide  and 
ten  deep,  and  command- 
ed the  approaches  to 
the  bridge  which  cross- 
ed the  Chattahoochee 
River,  and  the  little  vil- 
l^e  of  West  Point. 
Thia  work  I^  Grange 
assaulted  on  three  sides, 
with  his  men  dismonnt- 
eil,  at  a  little  past  one 
o'clock  of  the  day  of  his  arrival ;  but  he  was  held  in  check,  on  the  border  of  the 
ditch,  by  n  galling  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  garrison.  Thb  was 
soon  silenced  by  his  sharp-shootei-s  bringing  their  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
Confederate  gunners,  which  kept  them  from  duty  while  his  men  cast  bridges 
across  the  ditch.  Over  these  tJiey  rushed  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  swarmed 
over  the  parapets,  and  captured  the  entire  garrison,  with  the  guns,  and  about 
five  hundred  small-arms.  General  Tyler  and  eighteen  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  twenty-seven  were  wounded.  At  the  same  time  the  Fourth 
Indiana  Cavalry  dashed  through  the  village,  drove  the  Confederates  from 
their  works  at  the  bridges,  and  took  possession  of  those  structures.  After 
destroying  nineteen  locomotives  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  loaded 
}  at  West  Point,  La  Grange  crossed  the  river,  burned  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  moved  on*  due  east  toward  Macon,  in 
Georgia,  On  the  same  day,  Minty's  (late  Long's)  division  moved  from 
Columbus  for  the  same  destination,  and  Upton's  marched  the  next  day. 
Minty,  accompanied  by  Wilson,  arrived  at  Macon  on  the  20th,  when  the 
Confederate  forces  there  surrendered  without  resistance;  and  Wilson  wa« 
informed  by  Howell  Cobb,  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant,  and  the  virtual 
ending  of  the  war.  Hostile  operations  were  then  suspended,  in  accnrdanre 
with  an  arrangement  between  Sherman  and  Johnston,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider presently. 
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La  Grange  rejoined  the  main  column  soon  afler  its  arrival  at  Macon,  but 
Croxton^s  brigade  was  still  absent,  and  Wilson  felt  some  uneasiness  con- 
cerning its  safety.    All  apprehensions  were  ended  by  its  arrival 
on  the  31st,*  after  many  adventures.  ^^  ' 

We  left  Croxton  not  far  from  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
OQtnunibered  by  Jackson,  of  Forrest's  command.'  From  that  point  he  moved 
rapidly  to  Johnson's  Ferry,  on  the  Black  Warrior,  fourteen  miles  above 
Tuscaloosa,  where  he  crossed  that  stream,  and  sweeping  down  its 
westeiTi  bank,  surprised  and  captured*  the  place  he  had  been  ^ 
sent  against  from  Elyton,  together  with  three  guns  and  about  fifty  pris- 
oners. Then  he  destroyed  the  military  school  and  other  public  property 
there,  and  leaving  Tuscaloosa,  burned  the  bridges  over  the  Black  Warrior, 
and  pushed  on  southwesterly,  to  Eutaw,  in  Greene  County.  There  he  was 
told  that  Wirt  Adams  was  after  him,  with  two  thousand  cavalry.  He  was 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  them,  so  he  turned  back  nearly  to  Tuscaloosa, 
and  pushing  northeastward,  captured  Talladega.  Near  there  he  encoun- 
tered and  dispersed  a  small  Confederate  force.  He  kept  on  his  course  to 
Can-ollton,  in  Georgia,  destroying  iron-works  and  factories  in  the  region 
over  which  he  raided,  and  then  turned  southeastward,  and  made  his  way  to 
Macon.  With  his  little  force  he  had  marched,  skirmished,  and  destroyed, 
over  a  line  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
not  once  hearing  of  Wilson  and  the  main  body  during  that  time.  He  found 
no  powerful  opposition  in  soldiery  or  citizens,  anywhere,  excepting  at  a 
place  called  Pleasant  Ridge,  when  on  his  way  toward  Eutaw,  where  he  had 
a  sharp  skirmish  with  some  of  Adams's  men,  then  on  their  way  to  join  For- 
rest. The  attack  was  made  by  Adams,  first  upon  the  Sixth  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry. The  Second  Michigan  gave  assistance,  and  finally  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  attack,  and  repulsed  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Con- 
federates. 

Wilson's  expedition  through  Alabama  and  into  Georgia,  was  not  only 
useful  in  keeping  Forrest  from  assisting  the  defenders  of  Mobile,  but  was 
destructive  to  the  Confederates,  and  advantageous  to  the  Nationals  in  its 
actual  performances.  During  that  raid  he  captured  five  fortified  cities,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty-three  stand  of  colors,  and 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners ;  and  he  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  property  of  every  kind.  He  lost  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  of  whom  ninety-nine  were  killed. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  described  in  this  chapter  in  the 
spring  of  1866.  He  arrived  at  Savannah  from  Hilton  Head'  the  firet 
week  in  April,  and  after  visiting  places  of  historic  interest  there,  left 
that  city  on  an  evening  train  •  for  Augusta  and  farther  west. 
Travel  had  not  yet  been  resumed,  to  a  great  extent.  The  roads 
were  in  a  rough  condition,  the  cars  were  wretched  in  accommodations,  and 
the  passengers  were  few.  The  latter  were  chiefly  Northern  business  men. 
We  arrived  at  Augusta  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  breakfast  took  seats 
in  a  very  comfortable  car  for  Atlanta.  It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day,  and 
the  passengers  were  many.     Among  them  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 

>  See  page  516.  '  See  pmge  48S. 
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discovering  two  highly-esteemed  friends,^  traveling  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  country;  and  he  enjoyed  their  most  agreeable  companionship  many 
days,  until  parting  at  New  Orleans.     We  had  just  reached  the  beginning  of 
the  more  picturesque  hill-country  of  Georgia,  which  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
charming  in  the  region  of  Crawfordsville,  the  home  of  Stephens,  the  "  Vice- 
President"  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  house  we  saw  on  an  eminence  to  the 
right.     As  we  approached  Atlanta,  we  noticed  many  evidences  of  the  de- 
vastating hand  of  Sherman,  when  he  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  in  the 
ruins  of  railway  stations,  twisted  iron  rails,  and  charred  ties,  along  the  road- 
side.   Toward  evening  the  grand  dome  of  Stone  Mountain,  a  heap  of  granite 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  loomed  up  a  mile  or  so  north  of  us.    From 
Decatur  onward,  the  earth-works  of  both  parties  were  seen  in  thickening 
lines,  and  at  twilight  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ruined  city  of  Atlanta, 
then  showing  some  hopeful  signs  of  resurrection  from  its  ashes. 

We  passed  a  rainy  day 'in  Atlanta,  the  writer  leaving  the  examination  of 
the  intrenchments  and  the  battle-fields  around  it  until  a  second  visit,"  which 
he  intended  to  make  a  few  weeks  later,  and  on  the  mornins:  of 
the  8th,"  in  chilling,  cheerless  air,  we  departed  on  a  journey  by 
railway,  to  Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama  River.  We  passed  through  the 
lines  of  heavy  works  in  that  direction,  a  great  portion  of  the  way  to  Ea?t 
Point,  and  from  there  onward,  nearly  every  mile  of  the  road  was  marked 
by  the  ravages  of  camping  armies,  or  active  and  destructive  raiders.  The 
country  between  Fairborn  and  La  Grange  was  a  special  sufferer  by  raids. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Newham  the  gallant  Colonel  James  Brownlow  was  par- 
ticularly active  with  his  Tennessee  troopers,  and  swam  the  Chattahoochee, 
near  Moore's  Bridge,  when  hard  pressed.  We  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  at 
West  Point,  where  we  dined,  and  had  time  to  visit  and  sketch  Fort  Tyler, 
the  scene  of  Colonel  La  Grange's  achievements  a  year  before.'  That  gallant 
Michigan  officer  was  kindly  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  West  Point, 
who  remembered  his  courtesy  toward  all  non-combatants. 

Between  West  Point  and  Montgomery  we  saw  several  fortifications, 
covering  the  passage  of  streams  by  the  railway;  and  ruins  of  station-houws 
everywhere  attested  the  work  of  raiders.  At  Chiett's  Station,  near  a  great 
bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  whose  water  flowed  full  thirty  feet  below  us, 
we  saw  many  solitary  chimneys,  monuments  of  Wilson's  destructive  roarcheSi 
His  sweep  through  that  region  was  almost  as  desolating  as  were  the  marches 
of  Sherman,  but  in  a  narrower  track.  But  among  all  these  scathings  of  the 
hand  of  man,  the  beneficent  powers  of  Nature  were  at  work,  covering  them 
from  human  view.  Already  rank  vines  were  creeping  over  heaps  of  brick 
and  stone,  or  climbing  blackened  chimneys ;  and  all  around  were  the  white 
blossoms  of  the  dogwood,  the  crimson  blooms  of  the  buckeye,  the  modest, 
blushing  honeysuckle,  and  the  delicate  pink  of  the  the  red-bud  and  peach 
blossom. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  we  arrived  at  Montgomery, 
and  found  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  from  whose  balcony,  the  reader 
may  remember,  Jefferson  Davis  harangued  the  populace  early  in  1861,  after 


'  Mr.  and  Mr*.  I.  B.  Hart,  of  Troy,  New  York,  who  were  then  members  of  General  WooKs  hmWj. 
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a  speech  at  the  railway  station,  ia  which  he  said,  concerning  himself  and 
fellow-conspirators:  —  ''We  are  determined  to  maintain  our  position,  and 
make  all  who  oppose  us  smell  Southern  powder  ami  fed  JSout/iern  steeL^^ '  In 
the  harangue  from  that  balcony  in  the  evening,  with  a  negro  slave  standing 
each  side  of  him,  each  holding  a  candle  that  the  people  ndght  distinctly 
see  his  face,  the  arch-conspirator  addressed  them  as  ''  Brethren  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,''  and  assured  them  that  all  was  well,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  at  home  or  abroad.' 

On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  State  capitol,'  on  the  second 
bluff  from  the  river,^  that  fronted  a  fine  broad  avenue  extending  to  the 
water's  edge.*  There  we  were  taken  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  or  "  Legislative 
Hall "  in  which  the  Conspirators  organized  the  hideous  Confederacy  that  so 
long  warred  against  the  Government.*  It  remained  unchanged  in  feature 
and  furniture,  excepting  in  the  absence  of  the  portraits  mentioned  on  page 
249,  volume  I.,  which  our  negro  attendant,  who  had  been  seven  years  about 
the  building,  said  the  soldiers  of  Wilson's  command  carried  away.  "  De 
Yankees,"  he  said,  "  bust  in  and  smash  up  ebery  ting,  when  dey  come,  and 
tear  'um  out  and  carry  away  a  mighty  heap.  Dey  terrible  fellers!"  But 
Adams  had  been  more  terrible,  for  he  destroyed  ninety  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  belonging  to  his  friends,  and  nothing  was  left  where  they  lay,  but  the 
broken  walls  of  the  warehouses  along  the  brow  of  the  river  bluff. 

From  the  cupola  of  that  Capitol,  we  had  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  coun- 
try around,  the  winding  Alabama  River,  and  the  city  at  our  feet ;  and  from 
the  portico,  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  "  Provisional  President 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  we  could  look  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town.  Montgomery  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  city,  and  desira- 
ble place  of  residence,  before  the  war. 

We  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  day  in  visiting  places  of  interest  about 
Montgomery,  and  toward  evening,  we  embarked  in  the  steamer  e/oA/t  Briggs^ 
for  Mobile.  The  passengers  were  few.  Among  them  were  three  or  four 
young  women,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  uttered  many  bitter 
words,  in  a  high  key,  about  the  "  Yankees  "  (as  all  inhabitants  of  the  free- 
labor  States  were  called),  intended  for  our  special  hearing.  Their  ill-breed- 
ing was  rebuked  by  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  we  found  them  to  be  far 
from  disagreeable  fellow-travelers  after  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours, 
which  changed  the  estimate  each  had  set  upon  the  other.  The  voyage  was, 
otherwise,  a  most  delightful  one,  on  that  soft  April  evening,  while  the  sun 
was  shining.  The  Alabama  is  a  very  crooked  stream,  everywhere  fringed 
with  trees.  Bluffs  were  frequent,  with  corresponding  lowlaads  and  swamps, 
opposite.  It  is  a  classic  region  to  the  student  of  American  history,  for  its 
banks  and  its  bosom,  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  are  clustered  with  the 
most  stirring  associations  of  the  Creek  War,  in  which  General  Jackson  and 
his  Tennesseeans,  and  Claiborne,  Floumoy,  and  others,  appear  conspicuous, 
with  Weatherford  as  the  central  figure  in  the  group  of  Creek  chieftains. 

We  were  moored  at  Selma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  at  about 


*  See  page  257»  volume  I.  '  See  page  267,  volume  I.  ^  See  pofte  24S,  volume  1. 

*  Montgomery  stood  upon  a  blufTon  the  river,  which  Hses  50  or  60  feet  troxn  the  water.     A  short  dislanoe 
iMUSk  was  another  blufl^  on  which  was  the  Capitol  and  the  finer  residences  oT  the  city. 

*  See  po^  840,  volume  L  *  S6e  picture  of  this  hall,  on  page  2^  rolume  II. 
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midnight,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  which  the  town  Btands,  and  wbcM 
was  then  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  cotton  warehouses  and  other  build- 
ings, fired  by  Foirest.'  We  spent  a  greater  part  of  the  next  day  there.  It, 
too,  must  have  been  a  beautiful  city  in  its  best  estate  before  the  war.  It 
was  growing  rapidly,  being  tlie  great  coal  and  cotton  depot  of  that  regioa 
Its  streets  were  broad,  and  many  of  them  shaded  ;  and,  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  we  noticed  ever  and  full-flowing  fountains  of  water,  rising  from  arte- 
sian wells,  one  of  which  forms  the  tail-piece  of  this  chapter.  It  received  iu 
title  from  Senator  King  of  Alabama,  the  Vice-President  elected  with  Presi- 
dent Pierce,     The  name  may  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

We  left  Selma  toward  evening,  and  at  sunset  our  vessel  was  moored  a 
few  minutcB  at  Cahaw- 
ba,  to  land  a  passenger 
whose  name  has  been 
mentioned,  as  the  en- 
tertainorof  Wilson  and 
Forrest,'  Our  voyage 
to  Mobile  did  not  end 
nntil  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  when 
we  had  traveled,  from 
Montgomery,      nearly 


four  hundred  niilee 
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that  fine  City  of  the 
Gulf  we  spent  sufficient 
time  to  m.ike  brief  vis- 
its to  places  of  most 
historic  interest,  within  and  around  it.  Its  suburbs  were  very  beautiful  before 
they  were  scarred  by  the  implements  of  war ;  but  the  hand  of  nature  was  rap 
idly  covering  up  the  foot-prints  of  the  destroyer.  Although  it  had  been  only 
a  year  since  the  lines  of  fortifications  were  occupied  by  troops,  the  embank- 
ments were  covered  with  vei-dure,  and  the  fort  or  redoubt,  delineated  on 
page  507,  was  white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  blackberry  shrub,  when  the 
writer  nketched  it. 

It  was  at  a  little  past  noon,  on  a  warm  April  day,  when  we  left  Mobile 
for  New  Orleans,  iu  the  fine  new  steamer,  FrancM.  We  pa^^cd  the  varioM 
batU'rics  indicated  on  the  map  on  page  SOT,  aa  ve 
went  out  of  the  harbor  into  the  open  waters  of  thr 
bay,  A  little  below  Choctaw  Point,  and  between  it 
and  Battery  Gladden,'  lay  a  half-sunken  irou-clod  flwl- 
ing  battery,  witli  a  cannon  on  its  top.  The  voys|e 
down  the  bay  was  very  delightful.  We  saw  tli' 
battered  light-house  at  Fort  Morgan,*  in  the  far  distance,  to  the  leti 
as  we  turned  into  Grant's  Pass,'  and  took  the  inner  passage  The 
waters  of  the  Gulf  were  smooth;  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning,  we  ww 
moored  at  the  i-ailway  wharf  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Ponicliartrain. 
We  were  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  in  time  for  an  early  bresk- 
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fast ;  aud  in  that  city,  daring  liia  stay,  the  writer  experienced  the  kindest 
courtesy  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  from 
Generals  Sheridan  and  Hartsnif.'  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
'errand  in  that  great  metropolis  of  the  Gulf  region,  he  rehictantly  bade 
adieu  to  histravelingcompanions  for  ten  days  (Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hart),  and  cm- 
barked  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  in  the 
steamer  Indiana.     Tliat  voyage  has  already  been  considered.' 


nMllan. 


u  the  i?qii 


«rip- 


jKkaan  gqiisK,  th»  principal  pine 
the  frcih  klrandporfgmasuf  tlowerH.  On  tl^  pcdetEat  oT  Llut  atntun,  in  krtt^n  oT  nlmgAt  Impcrttbtblc  frniilit', 
might  hBT0  bceD  TOidy  while  the  frlrnila  vt  the  Cungplnton  hod  pnisvBalun  of  Ihe  cll)\  and  hore  trying  la  di-- 
(■rorUw  KFpahllc.  (be  memorable  wordeotJickwn'a  luul  at  iigxlh«rlnglii  WiuhlngluuCity.iit  thu  Inntimcixir 
Colhotin,  to IsDUf urnle  >  irccHlon  novcmcnC— "Tuk  Uhioh— [t  ■I'st,  AXi>aUALi,iie  rmsHTES."  Tlie  nlher 
w«  ■  lUtoe  of  Ki^nrj  CUy,  In  the  middle  of  CannI  Stniot,  on  which,  during  all  the  ptrtod  nf  the  pnfdratlun 
of  the  iliTehnldfn  fur  aclual  rebcllhin.  nnd  wlillK  It  was  rampul  In  Hew  Orleans,  inlglit  hate  hecn  rood  IhFU 
■rordeuf  that  great  atategmin :—"  Ir  I  could  h  ixsTirifKTiL  in  UlAiiicaTiBO  Tnigpup  n-ain.  aLATnr. 

darrrt.  for  many  mnnlha,  tn  utter  a  word  of  repmoT  to  those  who.  In  New  Orieani,  were  trjing  (d  dntr 7  the 
Cnlon  and  eBlabllib  an  empire  founded  Qpon  iliiery,  tlUH  mul«  bat  terrible  aetuMra,  nbokad  the  criminal* 

>  Bee  page  HSi,  volume  IL 
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AT  HAM  pros  ROiDt 


AaATHST  BICHHOND 


T  THE  opening  of  tlio  spring  of  1865,  the  Rebellion  ira> 
)  shorn  of  its  inherent  strength  and  props  that  il  was 
ready  to  fall.  The  last  effort  to  win  peace  by  other 
means  than  by  conquering  it,  had  been  tried  in  vm 
Tliat  effort  was  a  notable  one,  as  the  outline  here  given 
pill  show. 

Wc  have  seen  how  futile  were  the  missions  of  Mr. 
jeley  to  Niagara,  and  of  Messrs.  Jaques  and  Gillmore  to  Richmond,  the 
I)  the  interest  of  peace.'     A  few  months  later,  FrancbP. 
Blair,  senior,  a  venerable  politician  of 
Maryland,  who  had  given  his  Mijiport 
to  the  administration,  and  who  «'>s 
personally  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  rebellion,  then  in 
Richmond,  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
might  bring  about  reconciliation  and 
]»eace  by  means  of  his  private  influ- 
ence.    So  he  asked  the  President  for 
a  pass  through  Crant's  lines,  and  on 
the    26th    of    December," 
Mr.  Lincobi  handed  liim  a 
card  on  which  was  written— "AHof 
the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pa« 
our  lines  to  go  south,  and  return," 
and  signed  his  name  to  it.    "Iw 
informed,"  said  Mr,   Lincoln,  in  r*" 
sponso  to  a  i-esohition  of  the  House  of  Representatives,*  "that   Mr.  Blair 
sought  the  card  as  a  means  of  getting  to  Itichmond,  Virginia, 
' '''i'-*"'^ '^  but  ho  was  given  no  authority  to  spealt  or  act  for  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  was  I  informed  of  any  thing  he  would  say  or  do,  on  hw 
own  account,  or  otherwise." 

With  tliis  the  self-constituted  peace  commissioner  went  to  Richmond, 
where,  for  several  days,  he  was  the  guest  of  Robert  Oidd,  the  Confederate 
Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  had  several  interviews  »ith 
Davis.  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  January,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Wash- 
ington, with  a  letter  written  to  himself  by  Jefferson   Davis,  in  which  the 
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Chief  Conspirator  expressed  a  willingness  to  appoint  a  commission  "to  re- 
new the  eifort  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the 
two  countries."  This  letter  Blair  placed  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands.  Ready  to 
show  his  willingness  for  peace  on  proper  terms,  the  President  wrote  a  note 
to  Blair,  that  might  be  shown  to  Davis,  in  which  he  said,  "You  may  say  to 
him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  continue  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  agent  whom  he  or  any  other  influential  person,  now  resisting  the 
National  authority  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace 
to  the  people  of  our  common  country."  With  this  letter  Blair  returned  to 
Richmond,  and  his  reappearance  there  excited  high  hopes  of  peace,  for  he 
was  regarded  as  a  commissioner  authorized  by  the  Goverament.  The  ex- 
pression "our  common  country,"  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter,  as  opposed  to 
Davis's  words,  "the  two  countries,"  deprived  the  latter  of  all  hope  of  a 
negotiation  on  the  terms  of  independence  for  the  "Confederate  States."  But 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  popular  desire  for  an  end  of  the  war,  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer  on  the  subject. 
These  were  Alexander  IL  Stephens,  John  A.  Campbell,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Confederate  "  Senate." 
They  were  permitted  to  go  on  a  steamer  only  as  far  as  Hampton  Roads, 
without  the  privilege  of  landing,  and  there,  on  board  of  the  vessel 
that  conveyed  them,  they  held  a  conference  of  several  hours*  with  *  ^^h^ 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State.* 

Davis's  commissioners  were  very  cautious,  yet,  during  the  conference, 
wliat  they  desired  and  what  the  Government  expected,  were  clearly  defined, 
^n  amicable  spirit  prevailed,  and  question  after  question  was  deliberately 
discussed  and  disposed  of.  What  they  seemed  most  to  desire  was  a  post- 
ponement of  the  settlement  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  upon  which 
the  war  was  waged,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  "Confederate  States"  from 
the  Union.  They  desired  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  armistice,  by  which  an 
immediate  peace  might  be  secured,  and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union  might  be  resumed.  To  this  the  President 
firmly  replied,  that  the  Government  would  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  except  on  the  basis  of  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  National  authority  throughout  the  Republic ; 
also,  that  the  complete  restoration  of  the  National  authority,  everywhere, 
was  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  assent,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be  proposed.  He  declared  that  he  should 
not  recede  from  the  position  he  had  taken  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The 
commissioners  were  then  informed  that  Congress  had,  three  days 
before,*  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  would 

>  The  President  flrst  sent  Mr.  Sewanl,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  meet  the  cnminissloners.  He  arrived  tt 
foKress  Monroe  on  the  nljrht  of  the  flrst  of  Febrnary.  He  was  Instructed  to  Insist  upon  (1.)  the  restoration  of  tho 
S9fttSonal  authority  throughout  the  Republic;  (2.)  no  rece<Ilnjf  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  from  his  position  on 
ihe  subject  of  lilavery ;  and  (8.)  no  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  Confederates  shonld  lay  down  their  arms 
ind  disband.  On  this  basis  alone,  he  mifrht  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and  report  to  the  President,  but  n<ti 
leflnltely  consummate  any  thine.  Meanwhile  a  note,  sent  to  General  Grant  by  the  commissioners,  n^questinsr 
XnniisIoD  for  them  to  {to  to  Washington,  had  reached  the  President,  in  which  he  found  thot  they  desired  n 
^ollfe^ence  ^  without  any  personal  compromise  on  any  question  in  the  letter^  of  the  President  to  Mr.  Blair,  mean- 
m%g  bis  expression  of  '*our  common  country.'*  On  account  of  this  proviso,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  abont  to  recall  the 
Weretary  of  State,  when  he  was  assured  by  an  electrograph  from  Grant  that  the  commissioners  doubtless  hnd  a 
>eAl  desire  for  peace.  With  a  desire  that  something  might  bo  done  that  should  lead  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
hm  went  Immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe.  tr»  Join  In  the  conference. 
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doubtless  be  ratified  hy  the  requisite  number  of  States,'  for  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  conference  had  no  other  result  than  that  of  the  efforts  made  in  July, 
which  was  to  more  clearly  define  the  views  of  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
spirators.' The  commissioners  returned  to  Richmond,  when 
*  ^itei^  Davis  laid*  their  rei)ort,  submitted  to  him,  before  the  "Congress." 
On  the  following  day  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Richmond,  which 
was  addressed  by  Davis  and  the  Grovemor  of  Virginia.  The  former  said, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  expression  "  our  common  country" :  "  Sooner 
than  we  should  ever  be  united  again,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  up  every 
thing  I  have  on  earth,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  sacrifice  my  life  a 
thousand  times  before  I  would  succumb."  Then,  with  his  usual  pretense  of 
confidence  in  final  victory,  he  called  upon  the  |>eople  to  nnite  with  those  al- 
ready in  arms, "  in  repelling  the  foe,  believing,"  ho  said,  "  that  thereby  we  will 
compel  the  Yankees,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  to  petition  us  for  peace 
upon  our  own  terms."  ^  The  meeting  passed  resolutions  spuming  with  in- 
dignation the  terms  offered  by  the  President,  as  "a  gross  insult"  and  "pre- 
meditated indignity"  to  the  people  of  the  "  Confederate  States."  And  at  a 
great  war-meeting  held  on  the  9th,  at  which  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  presided, it  was 
resolved  they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms  until  their  independence  was 
won.  They  expressed  a  belief  that  their  resources  were  sufl^cient  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  invoked  the  people,  "  in  the  name  of  the  holiest  of  all 
causes,  to  spare  neither  their  blood  nor  their  treasure  in  its  support." 

It  has  transpired  that  at  that  time,  Davis  and  his  fellow-Conspirators  had 
strong  hopes  of  the  support  of  foreign  armies.**     But  the  speech  of  Benjamin 

•  See  page  454, 

'  At  that  conference,  it  is  related  that  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  that  the  States  bad  nerer  ■eporated  (Wxn  tb* 
Union,  and  consequent!/  he  coald  not  recognize  another  Govenimcnt  inside  the  one  of  which  be  alon«  wuPrt*>- 
dent,nor  a«lmit  the  separate  independence  of  States  that  wore  a  part  of  the  Union.  '•  That,**  he  said  to  Mr.  nBB>«'« 
wIkj  had  orpcd  him  to  treat  with  Darls  as  the  head  of  a  Government  ds  /itcto,  *•  would  be  doing  what  jriw  «oU«? 
aslced  Europe  to  do,  in  vain,  and  be  resigning  the  onlj  thing  the  armies  of  the  Union  are  fighting  for."  Bonttr 
made  a  long  reply,  insisting  that  the  recognition  of  Davis's  power  to  make  a  treaty  was  the  first  and  iodlspMti*' 
t>le  step  to  peace,  and  cited,  as  a  precedent,  the  oorrespondence  of  Charles  the  First  with  the  Parltament'-* 
constitutional  raler  treating  with  rebels.  "Mr.  Lincoln's  focc,'^  says  the  narrator  (said  to  be  Al«nn<ler  H. 
Stephens),  **  then  wore  that  indescribable  expression  which  generally  preceded  his  hardest  hits,  and  be  Temtfi*^* 
*  Upon  questions  of  history  1  must  refer  yon  to  Mr.  Seward,  for  he  is  poste<l  in  such  things,  and  I  dnnH  pro** 
to  be.  But  my  only  distinct  recollection  of  the  matter  is,  that  Charles  lost  bis  head.^  That  settled  Mr.  Hnilr^ 
for  ft  while."  From  iheAuffu«ta  (Georgia)  Chroniclf,  cited  in  Haymond's  Z(/3f,  Public  Servicer,  andSUlt 
Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  page  668. 

'  Davis  appears  to  have  spoken  with  much  folly  and  arrogance.  Tie  denounced  the  President  »»  *"'' 
Majesty,  Abraham  the  First,^  and  said  that  **  before  the  campaign  was  orer,  he  and  Seward  might  fltHl  th«f  ^ 
been  speaking  to  their  masters,  when  demanding  unconditional  snbmlssioa^ — A  Rehtl  War  CMt'^D*^' 
Feb.  7,  1S65. 

*  Jones,  in  his  Rebel  War  derlr'n  Diary,  under  date  «f  January  24th,  1S65,  in  recording  the  prew"*** 
Blair,  in  Richmond,  says: — ''The  Northern  papers  say  ho  is  anthorixed  to  offer  an  amnesty,  Inelndinzsil  pci^'| 
with  the  '  Union  as  it  was— the  Constitution  as  it  is,"  my  old  motto  in  the  Southern  Monitor  \n  1S57);  batgr*'"' 
emancipation.  No  doubt  some  of  the  people  here  would  be  glad  to  accept  this ;  but  the  President  wUl  if** 
more,  and  desperately  yet,  still  hoping  for  foreign  assistance.''^ 

Henry  S.  Foote,  a  member  of  the  Omfederate  Congress  (once  United  States  Senator^  says : — *^  The  hd  *** 
well  known  to  me  that  Mr.  Davis  and  his  fHends  were  cttnfidently  looking  for  foreigrn  aid,  and  ftinn  te^ 
quarters.  It  was  stated,  in  my  hearing,  by  several  special  friends  of  the  0>nfiKlerate  Preslde^it,  that  cnt  An*^ 
thoutand  French  wldiert  were  expected  to  arrive  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  way  of  ^*^* 
and  it  was  more  than  rumored  that  a  secret  compact,  wholly  unauthorised  by  the  CTonfederate  <>mstttntl«n.*** 
certain  Polish  commissioners,  who  had  lately  been  on  a  visit  to  Richmond,  had  been  elRscted,  by  meansof  wfcl" 
Mr.  Davis  would  soon  be  supplied  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  additional  troops,  then  refajTM*'^ 
Poland,  and  sojourning  in  several  European  States,  which  would  be  completely  at  the  comraaad  of  the  PtmI''* 
for  any  purpose  whatever."  He  adds,  in  that  connection,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Darts  woald.  in  ***^ 
peaee  commissioners,  '*  so  manacle  their  hand<>  by  imftntction*  as  to  render  impossible  all  attempts  at  sooi*™ 
negotiation.'*— TTor  of  the  Rebellion,  dec,  by  Henry  S.  Foote. 
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on  that  occasion  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  confidence  which 
Davis  and  his  friends  tried  to  inspire.  It  produced  indignation  and  alarm, 
and  the  press  did  not  report  it  literally  as  it  was  spoken.  lie  declared  that 
the  white  fighting  men  of  the  Confederacy  were  exhausted,  and  that  black 
men  must  recruit  the  army.  He  told  the  slaveholders,  that  they  must  either 
fight  themselves,  or  let  their  slaves  fight ;  and  that  Lee  had  told  him  that 
"  negroes  would  answer,"  and  that  he  must  abandon  Richmond  if  not  soon 
re-enforced.  "  Let  the  negroes  volunteer  and  be  emancipated,"  said  Benjamin, 
"it  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  slave-women  and  children."*  These  words, 
fi'om  a  member  of  the  "  cabinet,"  produced  great  commotion.  There  was  a 
general  aversion  to  putting  the  slaves  into  the  army,  and  it  was  not  done. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Confederate  "Congress,"  authorizing  the 
enlistment  of  two  hundred  thousand  slaves,  with  the  consent  of  their  owners. 
It  passed  the  lower  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  Gen- 
eral Lee  wrote*  a  public  letter,  advocating  the  measure,  in  which 

•   iral\      1  ft 

he  admitted  that  the  white  people  could  not  well  meet  the  de-        jg^^  ^ 
mands  of  the  army  for  more  men.     It  was  aflerward  i)assod. 

The  Peace  conference  in  Hampton  Roads  did  not  affect  the  armies  in  the 
field.  The  National  forces  were  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,* 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  entered*  upon  the  second  term  of  his  Presidency 
of  the  Republic  with  the  most  abundant  hopes  of  a  speedy  return 
of  j>eace.  His  address  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  inauguration,  com- 
manded the  most  profound  attention  among  thinking  men,  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal, throughout  the  entire  Union.  It  was  marked  by  the  gi'eatest 
solemnity  and  tenderness,  and  was  imbued  with  the  deepest  religious  spirit. 
Its  chief  burden  was  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  mercy ;'  and  it  closed  with  the  following  remarkable  sentence : 
"  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  finnness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 

>  Sec  A  Rebel  War  Clerk"*  Diary,  II.,  41&.  Speaking  of  Benjamin.  Uie  Diarist  Bays:— ''No  doubt  he  is  for 
a  desperate  etroke  Tor  inde|Mfndence,  being  out  of  the  pale  of  ruercj ;  but  his  moral  integrity  is  impugned  by  the 
representatiTes  (jrom  Louisiana,  who  believe  he  has  taken  bribes  for  i>a8sports,  ifec,  to  the  injury  of  the  canse.^ 

*  In  July,  as  we  have  observed,  the  I*resident  called  for  500,000  men.  This  pniduced  a  gowlly  number  of 
rcemits,  and  nunc  of  the  armies  8ufforo4l  for  lack  of  re-enfcircements,  yet  the  requisition  was  largely  flUed  by 
eredlts  given  for  men  already  in  the  army  or  navy.  In  view  of  this,  and  with  a  determination  to  crush  the 
rebellion  in  the  spring  campaign,  if  possible,  the  President  issued  another  call,  on  the  19th  of  December,  for 
SOOfOOO  more. 

*  After  speaking  of  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked :  ''To  strengthen,  perpetuate  and 
•ztend  this  interest,  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the 
Ooremmi'nt  claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected 
fur  the  war  the  magnitude  nor  the  duration  which  it  has  alrea<ly  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the 
conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph. 
Mid  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each 
Invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  Just  God's  assistance 
fn  wringing  their  bread  fVom  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces.  But  let  us  Jud^re  not,  that  we  bo  not  Judged.  The 
prayer  of  both  coul<l  not  be  answered ;  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own  pur- 
puaea.  '  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses;  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  como;  but  woe  to  that  man 
bj  whom  the  offen.^  cometh.^  If  wo  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses  which,  in  the 
I«t»vidence  of  God.  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time.  Ho  now  wills  to 
v^move,  and  that  He  gives  to  l>oth  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  them  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern  then>in  any  departure  ft'om  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  loving  Go<l 
always  ascribe  to  Him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  s|>eedily 
pMS  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  flfty 
yean  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  dntp  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  {laid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  Judgmenta  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.*  ^ 
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bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  caro  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." ' 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  operations  of  the  armies  of 
Grant  and  Lee,  on  the  borders  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers.  We 
have  seen  nearly  all  of  the  other  armies  of  the  Conspirators  discomfited, 
and  these,  with  those  of  Sherman  and  Johnston  not  far  off,  now  demand  our 
exclusive  attention,  for  they,  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  were  about 
to  decide  the  great  question  whether  the  Republic  should  live  or  die.  Let 
us  see  in  what  manner  that  question  was  decided. 

We  left  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  in  winter  quarters  in 
front  of  Lee's  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  which  he  was  defending  the 
Confederate  capital  Tlie  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  maintaining 
its  firm  grasp  on  the  Weldon  road  ;*  and  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  north 
side  of  that  river,  and  forming  the  right  of  the  besiegers,  had  its  pickets 
within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond.'  Sheridan  was  in  good  quarters  at  Kerns- 
town,  near  Winchester,  full  master  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Staunton,  and  bearing  the  honors  of  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army.^ 

Grant  held  the  besieging  forces  in  comparative  quiet  daring  the  winter 
of  1864-'65,  their  chief  business  being  to  keep  Lee  from  moving,  while  Sher- 
man, Thomas,  and  Canby  were  making  their  important  conquests  in  accord- 
ance with  the.  comprehensive  plan  of  campaign  of  the  G^neral-in-chie£    To 
this  business  those  forces  were  specially  directed,  when  the  operations  against 
Wilmington,  and  Sherman's  approach  to  the  coast  and  his  mareh  through 
the  Carolinas,  were  going  on,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  Consfurators  ^ 
were  contemplating  a  transfer  of  both  the  Confederate  "  Government"  and^ 
Lee's  army  to  the  Cotton  States,  where  that  of  Johnston  and  all  the  other 
forces  might  be  concentrated.     No  doubt  this  would  have  been  onlered  b^*-*- 
Davis  before  it  was  evidently  too  late,  had  not  the  politicians  of  Virgin^f 
clamored  loudly  against  the  abandonment  of  that  State,  and  the  almost  ce^-  'J^ 
tainty  that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  would  not  have  been  permitt^jy/ 
to  go.* 

It  was  at  about  the  close  of  March  •  before  Grant  was  rea^r 

•  X86S. 

for  a  general  movement  against  Lee.     Meanwhile,  there  had  been 
some  events  that  broke  the  monotony  of  his  army  in  ii^-inter  quarters;  aod 
Sheridan  had  been  performing  gallant  and  useful  services  north  and  west 
of  Richmond.     To  prevent  Lee  from  receiving  any  supplies  by  the  Weldon 
road,  Meade  sent  Warren,  early  in  December,  with  his  own  (Fifth)  corps, 
Mott's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  Gregg's  mounted  men,  to  destroy  that 

*  On  entering  opon  bis  second  term,  Mr.  Linooln  retained  the  members  of  his  eabtnet  theo  1b  office.  Tbcn 
had  been  some  changes.  For  tac  pnblic  good  he  had  requested  Montgomery  Blair  to  resign  the  ofllee  of  P«K- 
inonter-Oeneral.  He  did  bo,  and  William  Dennlson,  of  Ohio,  was  put  in  his  place.  On  the  death  of  ClileMttflM 
Taney,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  appointed  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  tbat  rtiM 
station,  and  Hugh  McCulloch  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

*  See  page  861.  a  See  page  862.  «  See  pafe  Sil 

*  Alluding  to  this  contemplated  abandonment  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Diary^  says^  afterrarniiMlif 
the  gayety  with  which  Davis  and  his  aids  had  ridden  past  his  house:  "No  one  who  beheld  them  «■" 
have  seen  any  thing  to  suppose  that  the  capital  itself  was  in  olmost  imme<11ate  danser  of  falling  Into  Ibebw** 
of  the  enemy ;  mnch  less  that  the  President  himself  meditated  its  abandonment  at  an  c«riy  day,  and  tte  esi' 
oentration  of  all  the  armies  in  the  Cotton  States.^ 
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railway  farther  south  than  had  yet  been  done.     This  eervice  was  promptly 

performed.     Warren  moved'  with  his  whole  command  along  the 

road,  without  much  opposition,  and  destroyed  It  all  the  way  to     '  °.°^'' 

Meherrin  River,  driving  the  few  Confederates  in  his  path  across 

that  stream  to  a  fortified  poaition  at  Hicksford. 

A  few  weeks  later,  while  a  greater  portion  of  the  naval  force  on  the  James 
River  was  engaged  in  a  second  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,'  the  Con- 
federates sent  down  from  iiiidor  th«  shelter  of  strong  Fort  Darling,'  on 


«fA|«r- 


Drewry's  Bluff,  a  squadron  of  veBsels,'  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  ob- 
structions at  the  lower  end  of  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  and  destroying  the  pontoon 
bridges  below,  thereby  separating  the  National  troops  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  precedent  to  an  attack  in  overwhelming  force  on  the  wing  on  the  north 
bank  of  tlie  James.  The  squadron  moved  silently,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
but  was  observed  and  fired  upon  when  passing  Fort  Brady.  To  this  attack 
the  vessels  responded,  and  in  so  doing  they  dismounted  a  100-pounder  Par- 
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at  Richmond,  or  with  Johnston^^below  the  Roanoke.     Knowing  this,  and 
desiring  to  move  upon  Lee  in  force,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Gram 
*^i9s^     instructed  Sheridan*  to  make  a  grand  cavalry  raid  upon  his  ad- 
versary's communications  generally,  and  specially  to  seize  Lyncb- 
burg,  if  possible;   and  he   gave  him  liberty,  if  it  should  seem  advisable, 
to  move  southward,  to  the  assistance  of  Sherman,  whose  cavalry  was  weak 
in  numbers.* 

Sheridan  left  Winchester  on  the  27th  of  February,  on  a  damp  and  cheer- 
less morning,  with  about  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Division,  under  Greneral  W.  Merritt,  and  the  Third  Cavalry  Division,  under 
General  George  A.  Custer.  To  the  latter  division  was  added  a  brigade  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  old  Army  of  West  Virginia,  under  Colonel  Capeheart 
Sheridan's  men  were  all  mounted.  They  moved  rapidly  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  passing  the  little  villages  along  the  quiet  pike  without  halting,  their 
destination  being  Charlottesville,  by  way  of  Staunton  and  the  RockJfish 
Gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  At  Mount  Crawford,  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River,  they  met  Rosser,  with  four  hundred  men,  disposed  to 
dispute  their  passage  of  the  stream.  Colonel  Capeheart  dashed  upon  him, 
drove  him  across  the  river,  and  secured  the  bridge,  which  Rosser  tried  to 
burn  behind  him. 

The  whole  column  now  moved  on  to  Staunton,  and  thence  marched  for 
Rockfish  Gap,  Custer  in  the  advance.  At  Wayneslxiro'  he  found  Early, 
behind  strong  intrenchments,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  ready  to 
support  his  boastful  declaration,  that  he  would  never  permit  Sheridan  to 
pass  through  Rockfish  Gap.  Custer  fell  upon  him^  vigorously, 
and  before  the  rest  of  the  command  had  come  up,  he  had  routed 
Early,  and  almost  annihilated  the  effectiveness  of  his  force.  He  captured 
sixteen  hundred  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  of  Early's  troops,  with  eleven 
guns,  seventeen  battle-flags,  and  two  hundred  loaded  wagons.  Custer  lost 
less  than  a  dozen  men.  This  finished  Early  as  a  military  leader  in  the  Re- 
bellion. His  troops  not  captured,  attempted  to  escape  over  the  Blue  Ridge, 
by  the  railway.  They  were  pui-sued  about  eleven  miles.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  Confederate  property  was  destroyed 
at  Waynesboro',  and  between  it  and  the  eastern  side  of  Rockfish  Gap. 

Sheridan  pushed  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  a  drenching  rain,  during  the 
night  after  the  defeat  of  Early,  and  entered  Charlottesville  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  the  authorities  surrendered  that  place  to 
him.  There  he  remained  two  days,  waiting  for  his  ammunition  and  pontoon 
trains  to  come  over  the  mountains.  That  time  was  employed  by  his  troops 
in  destroying  bridges,  factories,  depots,  and  the  railway  in  the  direction  of 
Lynchburg,  for  about  eight  miles. 


1  Sheridan  had  acDt  ont  two  raids  ainco  he  nent  Earlj  **  whirl! ni;  up  the  Yalley**  fttnn  Fbhei'A  Hill  Oi«. 
nnder  Generul  W.  Merritt,  started  from  Winchester  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  1884,  passed  through  Ashb7'ftGa^ 
by  Middleburg,  to  Fairfax  Cuurt-Huuse,  Centreville,  and  other  points  in  Loudon  Valiejr,  and  returned  on  tb«  U 
of  December  by  way  of  Grove  Creeic,  Sniclier's  Gap,  and  Bi'rryville.  Another  left  Winchester  under  Oenenil  A. 
T.  A.  Torbert,  on  the  19tb  of  December,  1S64,  and  went  by  way  of  Stony  Point  to  Front  Royal,  and  UutMlfh 
Chester  Gap,  by  Sperryville  and  Madi»on  Coart-Hoose,  to  Gordonsville,  which  they  reached  on  the  8M> 
Thence,  on  their  return,  they  went  by  Culpeper  Court-Huu«e,  to  Warrenton.  Thore  th«t  colnmn  divided,  s 
part  going  by  Salem,  and  the  other  by  White  Plains  and  Middleburg,  to  Paris,  and  Uteaee  to  WInchesiK.  vben 
they  arrived  on  the  28th. 
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off  to  the  right,  toward  Armstrong's  Mill,^nd  very  soon  found  the  Confed- 
erates in  a  strong  position.  Their  pickets  were  driven  in  after  a  sharp  fight, 
when  Smyth  formed  a  line  that  connected  the  left  of  his  division  with  the 
right  of  the  Third,  commanded  by  General  Mott.  Temporary  earth-works 
were  thrown  up,  and  these,  at  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  as- 
sailed. Under  fire  of  artillery  the  Confederates  pressed  through  the  tangled 
Bwamp,  and  furiously  assaulted  the  rifle-pits  covering  Smyth's  nght.  They 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Twice  afterward  they  attempted  to 
tm*n  his  flanks  and  were  repulsed,  and  at  twilight  they  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Smyth  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  and  his  antagonist  a  few  more. 

During  that  night  the  Fifth  Corps  Avas  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Second,  on  the  left  of  the  latter.  Gregg's  cavalry  had  been  recalled,  and 
now  covered  the  Fifth ;  and  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  were  disposed  so 
as  to  assist  the  Second  and  Fifth,  if  necessary.  Toward  noon* 
Crawford  was  sent  toward  Dabney's  Mills,  in  order  to  reach  the  '^^{'g^^^*' 
Boydton  plank  road,  when  he  met  a  division  of  Confederates 
trader  General  Pegram.  After  a  sharp  fight,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Vaughan  road,  the  latter  were  pushed  back,  but  the  advance  of  Crawford 
was  checked  by  the  division  of  Evans,  who  came  to  Pegram's  assistance. 
Ayres  was  now  sent  to  Crawford's  assistance;  and  a  brigade  of  Griffin's 
division  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  Gregg,  on  the  left,  who  had  been 
heavily  assailed  by  Confederate  cavalry,  which  had  been  sent  around  to 
stoke  his  flanks  and  rear.  Gregg  was,  finally,  toward  evening,  pressed  back 
to  Hatcher's  Run.  Ayres  was  stnick  on  the  flank  soon  after  Gregg  was 
assaikn},  and  also  driven  back ;  and  then  a  severe  blow  fell  upon  Crawford, 
which  also  made  him  recoil,  with  heavy  loss.  Eagerly  following  up  these 
successes,  the  Confederates  attacked  Humphrey's  corps,  but  were  repulsed 
in  much  disorder.  Behind  the  intrench  men  ts  on  the  Vaughan  road  and 
Hatcher's  Run,  thrown  up  the  previous  day,  the  Nationals  were  rallied,  and 
stood  firm.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict.  General  Pegram  had  been  killed, 
and  about  one  thousand  of  the  Confederates  were  slain  or  wounded.  The 
National  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men.  Their  gain  was  the  permanent 
extension  of  their  line  to  Hatcher's  Run.  There  was  some  skir- 
mishing the  next  day,*  but  no  serious  aUempt  was  afterward  ^  ^'^  ** 
made  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  City  Point  railroad,  which  had 
been  extended  as  fast  as  the  left  seized  new  ground,  was  now  built  to 
Hatcher's  Run.  All  was  quiet  now,  for  some  time,  excepting  along  the 
Petersburg  lines,  whei-e  there  were  occasional  artillery  duels. 

Grant  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  before  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  that  all  communications 
with  that  city,  north  of  the  James  River,  should  be  cut  off.  At  the  middle 
of  February  circumstances  favored  an  effort  to  that  end.  Lee  had  drawn 
the  greater  portion  of  the  forces  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley*  for  service 


>  The  few  Confederntes  in  Northern  Virginia,  under  Rosser,  Mosebr,  and  oth<»^^  had  been  qnfte  activA 
during  the  winter.  The  former,  with  a  mounted  force,  went  orer  the  mountains  into  Western  Vlrirlnla,  and 
at  Beverly  surprise<i  n  guard  of  horses  and  stores,  700  8trc>ng,  and  eaptured  400  of  th<.'  men  and  all  the  property. 
on  the  lllh  of  .Taniinry.  On  the  21»t  of  February  a  sqaad  of  C<mfe«lerate  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  McNeil, 
dMhe<1  Into  Cumberland,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  and  with  the  assistance  of  disloyal  residentSy  s«lxe4 
6«nenU  Kellcy  and  Crook,  in  their  beds,  placed  them  on  horses,  and  carried  them  off  to  Biehmond. 
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key  River  and  White  House,  and  joined"  the  besieging  army  on  the  26th  of 
March.  He  had  swept  out  of  existence  the  Confederate  power  northward 
of  Richmond.  He  had  disabled  full  two  hundred  miles  of  railway,  destroyed 
a  vast  number  of  bridges,  and  great  quantities  of  stores,  and  inflicted  a  loss 
of  several  million  dollars.  His  campaign  was  most  potential  in  demoralizing 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  disheartening  the  people. 

Sheridan's  raid  ;  the  successful  march  of  Sherman,  through  theCarolinas; 
the  augmentation  of  the  Union  forces  on  the  sea-board  by  the  transfer  thither 
of  a  part  of  Thomas's  army  from  Tennessee,  and  the  operations  in  Alabama, 
satisfied  Lee  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  maintain  his  position.,  unless, 
by  some  means,  his  army  might  be  vastly  increased,  and  new  and  ara|)le  re- 
sources for  its  supply  opened.  For  these  means  of  salvation  he  could  not 
indulge  a  hope.  He  had  strongly  recommended  the  emancipation  and  en- 
listment of  the  negroes,  expressing  a  belief  that  they  would  make  good 
soldiers :  but  the  selfishness  and  the  fear  of  the  slaveholders  opj)08ed  him. 
The  wretched  management  of  the  Commissary  Department,  under  Northnip, 
who  was  unlawfully  kept  at  the  head  of  it  by  Davis,  because  he  was  a  willing 
instrument  in  his  hands  for  every  cruel  work  that  was  to  be  done,  had  not 
only  caused  immense  numbers  of  desertions  from  the  army,*  because  of  in- 
adequate and  unwholesome  subsistence,  but  the  villainous  way  in  which,  by 
imprisonment  and  otherwise,  the  producers  were  robbed  by  the  agents  of 
that  man,  had  caused  wide-spread  discontent  and  bitter  feeling.*  The  effect 
was  a  great  decrease  in  production,  for  the  producer  was  not  certain  that  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  would  not  be  taken  from  him  without  reward.  Viewing 
the  situation  calmly,  Lee  saw  no  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  army  from 
starvation  and  capture,  nor  for  the  existence  of  the  Confederacy,  except  in 
his  breaking  through  Grant's  lines  and  forming  a  junction  with  Johnston,  in 
North  Carolina.  He  knew  that  the  attempt  to  do  so,  would  be  perilous,  bnt 
the  least  of  two  evils.  He  chose  it,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat  from  the 
Appomattox  to  the  Roanoke. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Grant  issued  instructions  to  Meade,  Ord,  and 
Sheridan,'  for  a  general  movement  on  the  29th.  Lee  had  been,  for  several 
days,  evidently  preparing  for  some  important  movement,  and,  on  the  day 
after  Grant  issued  his  instructions,  his  army  made  a  bold  stroke  for  existenw 
in  an  attempt  to  break  the  National  line  at  the  strong  point  of  Fort  Stead- 
man,  situated  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
forming  a  salient  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Confed- 
erate intrenchments.     It  was  toward  the  extreme  right  of  Grant's  army, 

>  It  was  officially  reported  at  about  the  flrnt  of  March.  1S<S5,  that  the  number  of  deserter*  firoro  the  C«««M- 
erato  annfes  was  aboot  100.000.  The  author  of  Tht  Campnignn  of  the  Army  <^  th^  Potomac  (Mr.  ."jwlntoaV 
8ay&,on  the  authority  of  (renoral  Johnston,  that  "  two  main  armies  of  the  Confederacy  ahowed  four  invnootiwlr 
rolls  to  one  in  their  ranks." 

"  ll»*nry  S.  F«K»te,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  ConsrresSs  in  his  book  on  the  Rebellion,  speaks  of  Xocthmp 
as  "»<'r\-iIo  and  fawning  to  his  Executive  Chief,*^  and  of  the  "  heartless  tyranny  practiced  by  this  nuMi^lff  of 
Iniquity  in  all  the  States  of  the  South,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  forcible  impressment  of  prodow.  e»t«V 
llshed,"  as  havlnar  nevi-r  been  equaled.  •'  Ills  brutal  indifference  to  the  suffSerinirs  of  the  Confwieratc  soWierr," 
Foote  said,  was  n«>torious,  yet  Duvis  retained  him  in  office  for  four  years,  igainst  remon»tranct>a.  and  dlrfci 
charges  of  delinqui-noy,  and  •' proceedinzs  of  both  Houses  of  Conjrress;"  and  he  '*  never  deijrned  to  prv«nl  hi* 
name  t(»  the  Senate  for  the  sanction  of  that  body,  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  own  offiofal  exislenee." 

•  Thes**  were  cuminanders  of  three  distinct  and  inde|»endent  armies, — the  Potomiic,  ander  Meade— tb« 
James,  under  Ord  (who  ha<l  succeeded  Butler  after  the  failure  to  capture  Fort  Fisher),  oQil  the  ctTslry.  ood«r 
Sheridan ;  but  all  acted  as  a  unit  under  the  general  couimand  of  QranU 
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Satisfied  that  Lynchburg  was  too  strong  for  him,  Sheridan  dow  divided 
hie  command,  and  pushed  for  the  James  River.  One  column,  under  General 
Derin,  pressed  rapidly  to  it  at  Scotteville,  in  Albemarle  County,  and  the 
Other  by  way  of  Lovingaton,  to  the  same  streun  at  New  Market,  in  Nelson 
county.  The  right  column  then  proceeded  along  the  canal  to  DHguidsville, 
hoping  to  cross  the  James  there,  over  a  bridge,  but  the  vigilant  Confederates 
had  burned  it ;  also  one  at  Hardwicksville.  The  rains  had  made  the  river  so 
full  that  Sheridan's  pontoons  could  not  Fpan  it,  and  ho  was  compelled  to 
choose  whether  to  return  to  Winchester,  or  to  pass  behind  Lee's  army  to 
White  House,  and  thence  to  the  Array  of  the  James,  on  Grant's  right.  He 
chose  the  latti'i-  courxe,  and  proceeding  eastward,  destroyed  the  James  River 
canal,  then  the  chief  channel  of  sup|)lies  for  Richmond,  to  Columbia,  and 
making  a  general  destruction  of  bridges  over  all  that  region. 

"Everybody  is  bewildered  by  our  movements,"  Sheridan  said  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Columbia.*    lie  might  have  added,  had  he  known  the 
fact,  that  he  had  produced  llie  greatest  consternation  in  Rich-    '  "»"*  ">• 
mond.    The  "  Government "  prepared  to  fly.    The  families  of  offi- 
cials "  packed  "  for  a  journey.    Lee  hastened  np  to  Richmond,  from  his  lines 
at  Petersburg,  and  held  earnest  con- 
sultations with  Davis  and  his  "  cabi- 
net;" and  his  family,  living  in  a  pleas- 
ant house  on  Franklin  Street,  not  far 
from  the  Capitol,  made  preparations, 
it  was   said,  for  an  early  departure. 
Boxes  were  sent  to  the  "  Departments" 
for  packing  up  the  archives,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  to  do  the  business  as 
secretly  as  possible,  so  as  "  not  to  alarm 
the  people."'    The  "Congress"  were 
very  nervous,  and  wanted  to  adjourn 
and   fly,  but  Davis  persuaded   them    ' 
that    the    public    necessity    required 
them  to  remain  as  long  as  possible.  "*'  ■""'■"™- 

Sheridan  halted  in  Columbia  only  a  day,  during  which  a  brigade  destroyed 
the  canal  as  far  as  Goochland,  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  Then  the 
whole  command  dashed  off  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  for  the  Virginia 
Central  railroad,  which  they  struck  at  Tolersville,  and  destroyed  it  from  there 
to  Beaver  Dam  Station,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Then  Custer,  in  one 
direction,  and  Devin  in  another,  made  complete  destruction  of  the  railways 
and  bridges,  as  well  as  supplies,  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  inflicting  a  more 
fatal  blow  upon  the  Confederate  cause  than  any  victories  on  the  sea-board, 
or  in  the  interior,  during  the  last  campaign.  Having  done  the  work 
thoroughly,  which  he  was  appointed  to  do,  he  swept  around  by  the  Pamuu- 
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in  kind,  and  the  assailants  were  held  at  bay.  Other  Confederate  columng, 
pressing  through  the  gap  at  Fort  Stcadman,  were  subjected  to  a  murderoas 
fire  of  artillery ;  and  to  this  was  soon  added  the  presence  of  General  Hart- 
rauft's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  counter  as- 
sault. The  Confederates  were  too  few  to  withstand  the  attack,  while  the 
ground  between  them  and  their  own  lines  was  so  swept  by  an  enfilading  fire 
of  the  National  artillery,  that  it  would  be  almost  sure  death  to  those  who 
should  attempt  to  make  the  passage.  The  consequence  was,  that  about  nine- 
teen hundred  men  surrendered  rather  than  to  attempt  it.*  Others,  who  tried 
to  reach  their  lines,  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers.  Fort  Steadman  and 
the  other  works  were  recovered,  and  more,  for  General  Meade,  satisfied  that 
Lee  must  have  weakened  his  whole  line,  for  this  movement,  ordered  an  ad- 
vance along  the  front  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  the  left  of  Fort 
Steadman.  The  result  was,  that  the  strongly  intrenched  picket  line  of  the 
Confederates  was  seized  and  permanently  held  by  the  Nationals.*  The  fail- 
ure at  Fort  Steadman,  and  the  losses,  greatly  disheartened  I-.ec  and  his  troops. 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  hope  for  escape' 

Grant's  instructions  for  a  general  advance  on  the  29th,  prescribed  a 
movement  of  nearly  the  whole  army,  by  its  left,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Lee's  right  with  overwhelming  force,  and  compelling  him  to  evacuate  Petere- 
burg ;  also,  to  insure  the  success  of  the  cavalry  of  Sheridan  in  efforts  to 
reach  and  destroy  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railroads,  now  Lee's  only 
avenues  of  supply.  The  right  of  Lee's  intrenched  line,  which  ran  southwest- 
ward  from  Petersburg,  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  at  the  Boydton  plank  road/ 
and  thence  extended  westward  parallel  with  the  run,  and  along  the  White 
Oak  road.  This  line  covered  Lee's  communications  by  the  South  Side  rail- 
way, directly.  About  four  miles  west  of  the  termination  of  this  line,  was  a 
detached  one,  also  stretching  along  the  White  Oak  road,  and  covering  a 
strategic  point  at  the  junction  of  several  highways  from  the  north  and  sonth 
with  the  White  Oak  road,  which  formed  what  was  called  the  Five  Fork& 
It  was  against  these  intrenchments,  and  the  men  who  held  them,  that  the 
grand   turning   column  was  to  march,  and  did  march,  on  the 

*  "  '  morning  of  the  29th.*    Three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 

under  Ord,  had  already  *  been  withdrawn  from  the  northern  side  of  the 

V  *,    u  «^     river,  and  transferred  to  the  left  of  the  lines  before  Petersburg, 

*  March  27.  . '  ,  ,  *- . 

leaving  the  remainder  of  Ord's  command  in  charge  of  General 
Weitzol.  The  troops  thus  transferred,  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Corps,  under  General  Gibbon ;  one  division  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  led  by  General  Birney,  and  a  small  division  of  cavalry,  under  General 
McKenzie.  They  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  National  intrenched  line, 
lately  occupied  by  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under 
General  Parke,  and  the  force  under  General  Weitzel,  were  left  to  hold  the 

1  The  Confederates  lost,  in  this  operation,  besides  the  men  captured,  abont  800  killed  and  wounded.  Tbt 
National  losa  was  a  little  over  900,  of  whom  only  6S  wero  killed,  887  wounded,  and  606  missing. 

*  In  this  operation,  the  Nationals  lost  a  little  more  than  1,100  men,  of  wbvro  onljr  C%  were  killed,  lb*  Cos- 
federates  lost  8M  prisoniTS,  and  a  number  in  killed  and  wounded  fully  equal  to  that  of  th«  Nationals. 

*  At  the  time  of  this  nttt>mpt  of  Lee  to  break  through  the  National  line.  General  Meade  was  on  a  temponry 
Tisit  to  City  Point  President  Lincoln  was  there  also,  and  he  and  General  Grant  saw  a  part  cf  the  engi^iDML 
Two  days  afterward,  as  we  have  observed.  General  Sherman  came  np  from  North  Oarolina  by  water,  aad  Md 
a  conference  at  Grant*s  head-qoarterSf  with  the  President  and  leading  army  offieen. 

4  See  map  on  page  8M. 
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flonth  of  the  Appomattox.  If  that  fort  sliould  be  carried,  and  possession 
obtained  of  the  high  ground  in  its  rear,  the  Xational  army  would  thereby 
be  cut  in  two,  and  I^e  would  have  control  of  the  military  railway  fi-om  City 
Point  to  Hatcher's  Run,  This  would  doubtless  open  a  gale  through  which 
the  Confedei-ate  army  might  pass,  and,  by  forced  marches,  escape  across  the 
Roanoke,  join  Johnston,  and  crush  Sherman  by  a  single  overwhelming  blow. 
The  risk  was  great,  but  the  value  of  the  advantage  sought  juiitified  the  at- 

Lee  assigned  to  the  duty  of  assaulting  Fort  Stcadman,  the  two  divisions 
of  Gordon's  command,  with  a  larger  portion  of  Bnshrod  Johnson's  in  sup- 
port He  massed  behind  them  all  of  his  disposable  force,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  ready,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  assault,  to  pounce 
through  the  open  door.  They  were  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions for  a.  long  Btniggle. 

At  four  ()'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,"  Gordon  advanced 
to  the  assault.  Fort  Steadraan  was  garrisoned  by  the  Fourteenth 
New  York  Artillery.  They  had  no  suspicion  of  danger  near.  The  Confed- 
erates advanced  eaiK 
tiously,  but  rapidly, 
over  the  narrow  space 
between  the  works,  and 
seized  about  half  a  mile 
of  the  picket  line.  Then 
two  brigades  (Crook's 
and  Ransom's)  dash- 
ed forward,  and  before 
the  garrison  were  fairly 
awake  to  danger,  they 
were  pouring  over  t)ie 
parapets  into  the  fort. 
It  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  the  assailants 
met   no    resistance,     A  "rt«io«  of  fu«t  >Tiiu..s. 

part  of  the  garrison  fled,  and  the  remainder  were  made  prisoners.  The  Third 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  met  a  similar  fate.  The 
guns,  abandoned  without  a  struggle,  were  immediately  turned  upon  redoubts 
near,  known  as  batteries  Nine,  Ten,  and  Eleven,  and  the  connecting  line  of 
intrenchmciits,  compelling  theii'  instant  evacuation.  That  was  the  moment 
when  Lee's  army  might  have  passed  throngh  and  crowned  the  hill  in  the  rear 
with  their  guns  and  men.  It  did  not,  and  the  golden  moment  was  lost  for- 
ever.    The  troops  were  not  ordered  forward,  or  failed  to  promptly  respond. 

The  victors  attempted  to  extend  their  conquest.  On  the  left  of  Fort 
Steadman  was  a  large  work  called  Fort  Haskell,  commanded  by  Major  Woer- 
mer.  This  they  assailed,  but  were  repulsed,  when  the  guns  of  Fort  Stead- 
man  poured  a  rapid  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  It.     Wocrmer  rcHi>onded 
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in  kind,  and  the  assailants  were  held  at  bay.  Other  Confederate  columns, 
pressing  through  the  gap  at  Fort  Steadman,  were  subjected  to  a  murderous 
fire  of  artillery ;  and  to  this  was  soon  added  the  presence  of  General  Hart- 
rauft's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  counter  as- 
sault. The  Confederates  were  too  few  to  withstand  the  attack,  while  the 
ground  between  them  and  their  own  lines  was  so  swept  by  an  enfilading  fire 
of  the  National  artillery,  that  it  would  be  almost  sure  death  to  thpse  who 
should  attempt  to  make  the  passage.  The  consequence  was,  that  about  nine- 
teen hundred  men  surrendered  rather  than  to  attempt  it.*  Others,  who  tried 
to  reach  their  lines,  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers.  Fort  Steadman  and 
the  other  works  were  recovered,  and  more,  for  General  Meade,  satisfied  that 
Lee  must  have  weakened  his  whole  line,  for  this  movement,  ordered  an  ad- 
vance along  the  front  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  the  left  of  Fort 
Steadman.  The  result  was,  that  the  strongly  intrenched  picket  line  of  the 
Confederates  was  seized  and  permanently  held  by  the  Nationals.'  The  fail- 
ure at  Fort  Steadman,  and  the  losses,  greatly  disheartened  I^e  and  his  troops. 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  hope  for  escape.* 

Grant's  instructions  for  a  general  advance  on  the  29th,  prescribed  a 
movement  of  nearly  the  whole  army,  by  its  left,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 

Lee's  right  with  overwhelming  force,  and  compelling  him  to  evacuate  Peters 

burg ;  also,  to  insure  the  success   of  the  cavalry  of  Sheridan  in  cfibrts  t< 
reach  and  destroy  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railroads,  now  Lee's  onl] 
avenues  of  supply.     The  right  of  Lee's  intrenched  line,  which  ran  southwestrr;- 
ward  from  Petersburg,  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  at  the  Boydton  plank  road  ^.^^^ 
and  thence  extended  westward  parallel  with  the  run,  and  along  the  Whife:  ^ 
Oak  road.     This  line  covered  Lee's  communications  by  the  South  Side  rafi^JL 
way,  directly.     About  four  miles  west  of  the  termination  of  this  line,  was.    ^ 
detached  one,  also  stretching  along  the  White  Oak  road,  and  covering     4 
strategic  point  at  the  junction  of  several  highways  from  the  north  and  soxkth 
with  the  White  Oak  road,  which  formed  what  was  called  the  Five  Forfar 
It  was  against  these  intrenchments,  and  the  men  who  held  them,  that  tli€ 
grand   turning   column  was  to  march,  and  did  march,  on  the 
*  "  *  morning  of  the  29th.*    Three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 

under  Ord,  had  already  *  been  withdrawn  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  and  transferred  to  the  left  of  the  lines  before  Petersburg, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  Ord's  command  in  charge  of  General 
Weitzel.  The  troops  thus  transferred,  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Corps,  under  General  Gibbon ;  one  division  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  led  by  General  Birney,  and  a  small  division  of  cavalry,  under  General 
McKenzie.  They  took  j)08ition  on  the  left  of  the  National  intrenched  line, 
lately  occupied  by  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under 
General  Parke,  and  the  force  under  General  Weitzel,  were  left  to  hold  the 

1  The  Confederates  lost,  in  this  operation,  besides  the  men  captured,  abont  800  killed  and  wounded.  Tkc 
National  losa  was  a  little  over  900,  of  whom  only  68  were  killed,  887  wounded,  and  606  missing. 

*  In  this  operation,  the  Nationals  lost  a  little  more  than  1,100  men,  of  whom  onljr  5S  were  killed.  The  Cot> 
federates  lost  884  prisoners,  and  a  number  in  killed  and  wounded  fully  equal  to  that  of  th«  Nationals. 

'  At  the  time  of  this  attempt  of  Lee  to  break  through  the  National  lino.  General  Meade  was  on  s  temponrr 
Tisit  to  City  Point  President  Lincoln  was  there  also,  and  he  and  General  Grant  saw  a  part  of  the  eBfifeomL 
Two  days  afterward,  as  we  have  observed.  General  Sherman  came  up  from  North  Carolina  by  water,  aad  brid 
a  conference  at  Grant's  head-qoarterSf  with  the  President  and  leading  army  officers. 

*  See  map  on  page  8M. 
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extended  line  of.  the  National  intrenchments,  full  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 
Wide  discretion  was  given  to  these  commanders  concerning  attacks  on  the 
Confederate  lines  during  the  grand  movement  by  the  left.  "  I  would  have 
it  particularly  enjoined  upon  corps  commanders,"  the  General-in-chief  said, 
'*  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  those  not  attacked  are  not  to 
wait  for  ordere  from  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  to  which  they  may 
belong,  but  that  they  will  move  promptly,  and  notify  the  commander  of  their 
action."  All  dismounted  men  were  ordered  to  report  to  General  Benham, 
at  City  Point,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  immense  depository  of  supplies 
at  that  place. 

Sheridan  crossed  the  Appomattox  from  Bermuda  Hundred,  passed  to  the 
rear  of  the   army  before   Petersburg,  and   early  on  the  morning   of  the 
29th,*  marched  down  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,*  and  turning 
westward,  pushed  on  by  way  of  Reams^s  Station,  to  Dinwiddle 
Court-House,  where,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  halted  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Warren  and  Humphreys  (Fifth  and  Second)  had 
moved  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  former  started  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
inff,*  and  marchins:  well  to  the   left,  crossed   Rowantv  Creek 

w  »  March  29 

(which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Hatcher's  Run  and  Gravelly 
Creek),  and  soon  turning  to  the  right,  marched  northward  along  the  Quaker 
road.  Humphreys  passed  Hatcher's  Run  by  the  Vaughan  road,  four  miles 
above  Warren's  crossing-place,  and  also  turning  northward,  followed  the 
line  of  that  stream.  On  nearly  parallel  roads  the  two  corps  moved  against 
the  flank  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  over  a  very  tedious  way,  with 
great  toil,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rain.  Very  little  opposition  was  experi- 
enced until  Warren,  when  within  two  miles  of  the  Confederate  works,  en- 
countered a  line  of  battle.  A  shai*p  contest  ensued,  the  brunt  of  which  fell 
upon  Chamberlain's  brigade  of  Gibbon's  division,  which  was  in  front.  The 
Confederates  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded,  and 
one  hundred  made  prisoners.  Warren  lost  three  hundred  and  seventy  men. 
He  bivouacked  that  night  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works  covering  the 
White  Oak  road,  after  drawing  fire  from  them.  Humphreys  had  a  more 
difficult  march,  but  meeting  skirmishers  only ;  and  he  had  not  reached  the 
works  when  night  compelled  him  to  halt.  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  where 
Shendan  was  resting,  was  only  six  miles  distant  from  Warren  and  Hum- 
phreys. The  Union  line  was  practically  unbroken  from  that  point  to  the 
Appomattox. 

It  had  been  arranged  for  Sheridan  to  cut  loose  from  the  rest  of  the  army 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  contemplated  raid 
on  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railways;  but  Grant  changed  his  plan.  He 
said  in  substance,  in  a  note  to  Sheridan,  "  I  want  to  end  the  matter,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  before  going  back.  Leave  the  railways  at  present ;  push 
around  the  enemy  in  the  morning  and  get  to  his  rear,  and  we  will  act  all 
together,  as  one  army,  until  we  shall  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  forces 
before  us."     Dispositions  were  made  accordingly. 

Lee  now  fully  comprehended  the  immediate  perils  that  menaced  him,  for 
he  saw  that  his  only  lines  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy 

'  Se«  map  oo  page  854. 
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might  be  cut  at  any  hour.  He  also  perceived  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
his  right,  to  avert  the  impending  shock  of  battle.  He  also  felt  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  his  extended  line  of  works  covering  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
.  mond.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Grant  had  withdrawn  a  greater  portion  of 
the  Army  of  the  James  from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  he  left  Longstreet's 
corps,  eight  thousand  strong,  to  guard  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  until  it 
was  too  late.  Mahon's  division,  of  Hill's  corps,  was  kept  in  front  of  the 
National  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  while  the  divisions  of  Wilcox,  Pickett, 
Bushrod  Johnson,  and  the  remnant  of  Ewell's  corps,  commanded  by  Gordon, 
held  the  lines  before  Petersburg.  Drawing  from  these  as  many  as  prudence 
would  allow,  Lee  concentrated  a  force  about  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and 
with  these  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry,  he  hastened,  during  the  stormy 
night  of  the  29th  and  30th,  to  place  them  in  position  in  front  of  the  Fifth 
and  Second  Corps.  All  night  long  thej''  toiled  in  the  drenching  rain,  and 
were  not  ready  for  battle  when  the  day  dawned.     Fortunately  for  them,  the 

rain  made  the  roads  so  almost  impassable,  that  Grant's  infantry, 
*^Tstt  ^    though  ready  to  strike,  did  little  more  that  day*  than  to  perfect 

their  formation  and  connection.  Sheridan  sent  a  part  of  liis  cav- 
alry, under  Devin,  supported  by  General  Davies,  to  the  Five  Forks;  but 
the  works  thei*e  were  too  stronijlv  armed  and  manned  to  be  ridden  over,  and 
his  troops,  drenched  by  rain  and  soiled  by  mud,  were  driven  back  to  Din- 
widdie  Court-House,  where  they  encamped  that  night. 

The  storm  had  ceased  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,*  but  the 

ground  was  so  wet  and  soft,  that  Gi*ant  proposed  to  remain  quiet  a 
little  longer.  Lee  had  determined  otherwise.  He  was  in  a  desperate  strait,  and 
it  was  im])ortant  for  him  to  act  without  unnecessary  delay.  He  had  resolved 
to  make  another  effort  to  break  through  the  National  line  at  the  point 
where  he  had  massed  the  great  body  of  his  troops.  His  cavalry,  which 
had  been  posted  far  to  his  right,  on  Stony  Creek,  and  had  l)ecome  isolated 
by  Sheridan's  sudden  advance  to  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  had  made  a  wide 
circuit  westward,  and  were  coming  in,  so  that,  on  the  morning  after  the 
storm,  he  was  prepared  to  strike.  Wairen's  corps  was  then  westward  of  the 
Boydton  road,  and  pressed  on  the  exti'eme  right  of  the  Confederate  works 
on  the  White  Oak  road. 

The  divisions  of  Ayres,  Crawford,  and  Griffin  were  en  echelon,  Ayre* 
in  front,  and  Griffin  in  the  rear.  Sheridan  was  too  far  distant  to  form  » 
covering  for  Warren's  ffank.  In  this  delicate  and  exposed  position,  the 
Fifth  Corps,  with  skinnishers  out  in  the  direction  of  the  White  Oak  road, 
and  with  Winthrop's  brigade,  of  Ayres's  division,  well  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  them,  received  an  unexpected  and  stunning  blow.  It  fell  ^^^ 
Ayres's  rear,  causing  his  division  to  go  back  in  great  confusion  upon  Craw- 
ford's, which  was  broken  in  consequence  of  the  wcoil.  There  was,  for  * 
brief  space,  promise  of  perfect  success  for  Lee,  but  his  hopes  soon  faded. 
Griffin's  division  stood  firm.  It  stemmed  the  torrent  of  assailants,  while 
Ayres  and  Crawford  rallied  their  columns  behind  it,  and  very  soon  Warren 
was  enabled  to  assume  the  offensive.  He  made  a  counter-charge,  and  in  so 
doing  was  nobly  supported  by  Miles's  division,  sent  by  Humphreys  from 
the  Second  Corps,  who  marched  in  on  Warren's  right,  and  struck  the  Con- 
federates on  their  left  ffank.     They  were  driven  back  behind  their  intrench- 
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ments  on  the  White  Oak  road,  afler  a  heavy  loss,  especially  in  men  made 
prisoners.  In  this  charge,  Chamberlain's  brigade  of  the  Fifth  Coi^ps  was 
specially  distinguished.  Humphreys  tried  to  carry  the  Confederate  works 
covering  the  intersection  of  the  Boydton  and  White  Oak  roads,  and  also 
those  on  Hatcher's  Run,  but  failed. 

Lee  now  sought  to  strike  another  blow,  quickly,  at  a  supposed  weaker 
point,  which  was  the  extreme  left  of  Grant's  line,  held  by  Sheridan,  who, 
while  Warren  and  the  Confederates  were  battling  farther  to  the  right,  had 
boldly  pushed  forward  the  troops  of  Devin  and  Davies  to  the  Five  Forks, 
They  captured  >the  works  there,  and  so  held  the  key  to  the  whole  region  that 
Lee  was  striving  to  protect.  Lee  sent  the  divisions  of  Pickett  and  Bushrod 
Johnson  to  i*egain  this  key-point.  They  struck  the  Union  cavalry  holding 
it,  so  severely,  that  they  were  driven  out,  and  hurled  back  in  confusion  to- 
ward Dinwiddie  Court-llouse.  By  a  vigorous  pursuit,  with  cavalry  and 
infantry,  but  with  much  difficulty,  the  Confederates  interposed  l)etween  the 
troops  of  Devin  and  Davies  and  Sheridan's  main  body,  at  Dinwiddie  Court- 
House.  This  compelled  Devin  to  make  a  long,  circuitous  march,  by  the 
Boydton  road^to  rejoin  his  chief  The  movement  was  mistaken  by  the  Con- 
federates for  a  forced  retreat,  and  they  attempted  pursuit,  when  Sheridan, 
with  the  brigades  of  Gregg  and  Gibbs,  charged  upon  their  flank,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  give  up  the  chase.  Devin  soon  rejoined  the  main  body,  upon 
which  the  Confederates  fell  with  vigor,  expecting  to  drive  them.  They  were 
foiled  by  Sheridan,  who  dismounted  his  men  and  placed  them  behind  light 
breastworks,  from  which  they  gave  their  antagonists  such  a  deadly  musket 
fire  that  the  latter  recoiled.  Before  the  Confederates  could  mlly  for  another, 
attack,  darkness  came  and  flghting  ceased. 

Before  midnight,  Sheridan  was  satisfied  that  Lee  was  withdrawing  his 
troops*  from  the  front  of  the  Union  cavalry,  and  felt  quite  at  ease.  The 
feeling  at  head-quarters  was  quite  otherwise.  It  was  an  anxious  night  there. 
Only  the  fact,  that  the  cavalry  had  been  driven  back  from  the  Five  Forks, 
and  had  been  attacked  at  Dinwiddie  in  force,  was  known.  It  was  supposed 
that  Sheridan  could  not  maintain  his  position,  and  Warren  was  directed  to 
hasten  to  his  relief,  with  the  Fifth  Corps.  Ayres's  division  was  first  started, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  over  Gravelly 
Run,  it  did  not  reach  Dinwiddie  Court-House  until  dawn,*  just  *  ^^  ^' 
as  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  Confederates  was  leaving. 

On  the  arrival  of  Ayres,  Sheridan  started  in  pursuit,  dirocting  the  former 
to  follow  in  support.  At  seven  o'clock  he  was  joined  by  Warren,  with  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Ranking  Warren,  Sheridan  became 
commander  of  the  whole.  Leaving  the  Fifth  Corps  at  the  point  where  he 
had  joined  the  cavalry,  about  half  way  between  Dinwiddie  Court-House  and 
the  Five  Forks,  Sheridan  pressed  boldly  on  toward  that  point,  with  cavalry 
alone,  and  by  two  o'clock  had  driven  the  Confedemtes  into  their  works  there, 
where  they  were  enveloped  by  the  overwhelming  number  of  horsemen. 
While  thus  holding  them,  he  ordered  Warren  forward  to  the  White  Oak 
road,  on  his  right,  so  as  to  be  fully  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  directed 

1  Tli^ftc  were  Pickett's  division,  Wise's  independent  brigade  of  Infiintry,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's,  Bosser's,  and 
W.  H.  Lee's  commanda, 
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Merritt  to  make  a  strong  demonstration,  as  if  about  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
adversarv'.  At  the  same  time  M'Kenzie  was  sent  with  a  small  bodv  of 
cavalry  to  a  position  on  the  White  Oak  road,  to  cover  the  National  right 
flank  from  any  force  moving  from  that  direction.  There  he  drove  a  body  of 
Confederates  toward  Petersburg,  and,  returning,  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Five  Forks  before  Warren  was  prepared  to  charge. 

Pursuant  to  Sheridan's  ordera,  Warren  fonned  his  whole  corj>s  in  battle 
order  before  resuming  his  march.     This  consumed  time,  and  he  informed 
Sheridan  that  he  could  not  be  ready  for  an  assault  before  four  o'clock.    He 
placed  Ayres's  division  on  the  left,  Crawford's  on  the  right,  and  Griffin's  be- 
hind, in  reserve.     At  the  hour  named  he  was  ready  for  the  attack,  and  ad- 
vanced in  perfect  order.     Crawford's  division,  in  crossing  an  open  field,  re- 
ceived a  severe  fire  on  its  left,  causing  it  to  oblique  a  little,  so  as  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  woods  and  a  ridge.     This  produced  a  gap  between  it  and  Ayres's 
right,  upon  which  the  same  fire  was  directed.     Some  of  the  troops  of  that 
flank  wavered  and  recoiled  in  disorder,  but  the  misfortune  was  soon  reme- 
died by  Griffin,  whose  division  was  thrown  into  the  gap,  while  Ayres's,  in 
an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  Confederate  right,  carried  apportion  of  the 
line,  and  captured  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  several  battle-flags.    Me^ 
ritt,  meanwhile,  charged  the  front,  and  Griffin  fell  upon  the  left  with  such 
force  that  he  carried  the  iutrenchments,  and  seized  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Ci-awford,  meanwhile,  had  pressed  rapidly  forwai-d  to  the  Ford  road,  north- 
ward  of  the  post,  out  off  their  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Lee's  main  force, 
and  turning  southward  on  that  highway,  struck  them  in  the  rear,  and  cap- 
tured four  guns.     In  this  perilous  position,  with  Warren  upon  their  flank 
and  rear,  and  the  cavalry  assailing  them  front  and  right,  the  Confederate! 
fought  on  with  the  most  determined  gallantry  and  fortitude.     At  length  the 
cavalry  charged  over  the  works  simultaneously  with  the  turning  of  their 
flanks  by  Ayres  and  Griffin,  and,  bearing  down  upon  the  Confederates  with 
wild  fury,  caused  a  large  portion  to  throw  down  their  arms,  while  the  re- 
mainder sought  safety  in  a  most  disorderly  flight  westward,  pursued  many 
miles,  long  after  dark,  by  the  cavalry  of  Merritt  and  M'Kenzie.*     So  ended 
The  Battle  of  Five  Forks,  in  complete  victory  for  the  Nationals,  whose 
loss  was  about  one  thousand  men.*    The  loss  to  the  Confederates  was  a 
large  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  over  five  thousand  made 
prisoners.     The  trophies  for  the  victors  were  several  guns  and  colors. 

*  Mr.  Swlnton,  In  his  Campoignn  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  paeo  600,  snys  of  Warren,  who  wM  l«*^ 
van  of  the  charging  column,  "his  hurs«  was  fatally  shot  within  a  few  feet  of  the  breostworka,  and  he,  blflX^ 
was  in  itntninent  peril,  when  a  gallant  officer  (Colonel  Richardson  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin)  sprang  M*^* 
him  and  the  enemy,  receiving  a  severe  wound,  but  shielding  fW>m  hurt  the  person  of  his  loved  coniroan<kr" 

During  this  grandly  fought  battle.  General  Sheridan,  who  was  watching  and  directing  the  moveineiit>i^ 

came  impatient  at  the  seeming  tardiness  of  Warron,  and  when  he  saw  Crawford's  division  oblique,  and  Ajn*" 

give  way,  ho  conceived  the  idea  that  the  tro<ips  were  not  managed  with  proper  skill  and  decision.^    Hest  ob<* 

issued  an  order  depriving  Warren  of  his  command,  and  giving  it  to  Griffin.    It  did  not  reach  Warren  aatiltAt' 

the  action.    In  his  report,  made  more  than  a  month  afterward,*  Sheridan  spoke  diKptn^^Py 

'May  ]&       of  Warren's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  but  the  General-in-Chief  seemed  so  well  satisfied^ 

ISC.*).         Sheridan  had  acted  upon  erroneous  impressions,  that  he  showed  bU  onnfldenee  !■  Wtrresi* 

appointing  him,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  The  Five  Forks,  commander  of  the  DeporUn^^ 

of  the  Mississippi  then  the  theater  of  war.    Warren  afterward  pnblishcd  a  taU  vindication.     The  mllan<lr^ 

standing  between  such  nt>ble  men  and  true  soldiers,  as  Generals  Sheridan  and  Warren,  pnMlneed  an  onplce*'^ 

feeling  in  the  public  mind. 

3  Of  these,  the  infantry  lost  fSfU  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  General  Wfnthrop.  CMUinof 
Mi^or  Wintbrop  (see  pago  dOl,  yolume  LX  killed  at  Big  Bethel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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The  shout  of  victory  at  the  Five  Forks  had  scarcely  died  away  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  when,  by  Grant's  orders,  the  National  guns  in 
position  before  Petersburg  were  all  opened  on  the  Confederate  lines,  from 
right  to  left,  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Run.  Sheridan,  at  the  close  of 
the  battle,  had  ordered  Gnfiin,  then  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  to  impel 
two  divisions  in  the  direction  of  Petersburg,  to  reopen  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  while  Griffin's  own  division,  now  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Bartlett,  was  directed  to  push  northward  up  the  Ford  road  to  Hatcher's 
Run,  supported  by  McKenzie's  cavalry.  Wright,  Parke,  and  Ord,  holding 
the  intrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg,  were  ordered  to  follow  up  the  bom- 
bardment by  an  assault  the  next  morning.  Apprehensive  that  Lee  might 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  intrenchments  during  the  night,  and  fall  upon 
Sheridan  in  heavy  force,  in  his  isolated  position,  Grant  ordered  Miles's  divi- 
sion of  the  Second  Corps  to  his  support. 

The  cannonade  at  Petersburg  was  kept  up  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.*   The  assault  began  at  daybreak.     Parke,  with  the  Ninth 
Corps,  carried  the  outer  line  of  the  Confederate  works  on  his  front,     *  ^i^^ 
but  was  checked  at  an  inner  line.     Wright,  with  the  Sixth  Corps, 
supported  by  two  divisions  of  Ord's  command,  assaulted  the  works  on  their 
front  at  about  the  same  hour,  and  speedily  drove  every  thing  before  him  to 
the  Boydton  plank  road,  where  he  turned  to  the  left  toward  Hatcher's  Run, 
and,  pressing  vigorously  along  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments, 
captured  several  thousand  men  and  many  guns.     In  the  mean  time,  Ord's 
other  division  had  broken  the  Confederate  line  on  Hatcher's  Run,  when  the 
combined  forces  swung  round  to  the  right,  and  pushed  up  the  Boydton  road, 
toward  Petersburg,  from  the  southwest. 

When  the  triumphs  were  known,  Humphreys,  holding  the  Union  left  to 
the  westward  of  Hatcher's  Run,  advanced  with  the  divisions  of  Hays  and 
Mott,  and  stormed  and  captured  a  redoubt  on  his  front.  The  Confederates 
retired,  and  the  two  divisions  moved  up  the  Boydton  road,  and  took  position 
on  the  left  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Miles,  in  the  mean  time,  had  joined  Sheridan, 
by  whom  he  was  directed  to  push  toward  Petersburg  by  the  White  Oak 
road,  and  attack  the  remains  of  the  Confederate  army  west  of  Hatcher's 
Run,  gathered  at  the  intersection  of  the  Claiborne  road.  Sheridan  followed 
with  the  divisions  of  Bartlett  and  Crawford,  of  the  Fifth.  Miles  carried  the 
point  designated,  drove  the  Confederates  across  Hatcher's  Run,  and  pursued 
them  sharply  to  Sutherland's  Station  on  the  South  Side  railroad,  well  up 
toward  Petersburg.  When  about  to  attack  them  there,  Humphreys  reclaimed 
Miles's  division,  when  Sheridan  returned  to  the  Five  Forks,  and  then,  with 
the  Fifth  Corps,  took  a  route  across  the  South  Side  railway  at  Ford's  and 
Wilson's  stations,  to  strike  the  Confederates  at  Sutherland's,  in  the  rear. 
Miles,  by  Humphreys's  order,  had,  meanwhile,  attacked  and  routed  the  foe, 
capturing  two  guns  and  six  hundred  men.  And  so  it  was,  that  on  the  2d  of 
April,*  the  South  Side  railway  was  first  struck  at  three  points 
and  the  long  coveted  triumph  in  cutting  that  very  important  line 
of  Lee's  communications,  was  achieved.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Confed- 
erate lines  at  the  south  of  Petersburg  were  assaulted  by  Gibbon's  division  of 
Ord's  command,  and  Forts  Gregg  and  Alexander — two  strong  redoubts — were 
carried,  by  which  the  defenses  of  the  city  were  much  weakened,  and  the  besieg- 
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ing  lines  shortened.  In  this  assault  Gibbon  lost  about  live  hundred  men. 
Fort  Gregg  was  manned  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mississippians,  who  fought 
so  gallantly  that,  when  it  was  surrendered,  only  thirty  effective  men  were  left. 

The  Confederates  were  now  confined  to  the  inner  line,  close  around  Peters- 
burg. There  they  were  strong,  because  more  concentrated ;  and  Longstreet, 
who  had  crossed  the  James  from  the  defenses  of  Richmond  on  the  north  side, 
with  some  brigades,  had  pushed  forward  with  Benning's,  of  Field's  division, 
and  joined  Lee  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning.  So  strong  did  Lee  feel,  that  he 
ordered  a  charge  on  the  besiegers,  to  regain  some  of  the  works  on  his  left, 
carried  by  the  Ninth  Corps.  Heth  commanded  the  charging  party,  which 
consisted  of  his  own  division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps.  So  heavily  did  the  Con- 
federates press,  that  the  troops  holding  City  Point,  were  ordered  up  to  the 
support  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  Heth  was  repulsed,  and  so  ended  the  really 
last  blow  struck  for  tlie  defense  of  Richmond  by  Lee's  army.  In  that  move- 
ment. General  A.  P.  Hill,  one  of  Lee's  best  ofticers,  and  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  war,  was  shot  dead  while  reconnoitering. 

Lee  now  perceived  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  Petersburg  or  the  cap- 
ital, with  safety  to  his  army,  then  reduced,  by  enormous  losses  in  the  s 
of  a  few  days,  to  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  he  resolved  to  raaintai 
his  position,  if  })ossible,  until  night,  and  then  retreat  w^ith  the  hope  of  makin 
his  way  to  Johnston  by  the  Danville  railroad.     Immediately  afler  the  repo 
of  Heth,  or  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  telegraphed  to  Davis, 
Richmond,  saying,  in  substance,  "My  lines  are  broken  in  three  places;  Ric 
mond  must  be  evacuated  this  evening."     It  was  the  Sabbath.     The  Arch-co 
spirator  was  in  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  church,  when  the  message  reached  him 
the  hand  of  Colonel  Taylorwood.     With  evidences  in  his  face  of  a  crushi 
weight  upon  his  feelings,  he  immediately  but  quietly  left;  the  church,  when,  f^r 
a  moment,  the  deepest  and  most  painful  silence  prevailed.*    The  religious  se*--y 
ices  were  closed ;  and  before  Dr.  Minnegerode,  the  rector,  dismissed  the  c«z»j). 
gi*egation,  he  gave  notice  tliat  General  Ewell,  the  commander  in  Ricbmo:ii<^ 
desired  the  local  forces  to  assemble  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

For  houi*s  aftier  the  churches  were  closed,  the  inhabitants  of  RichmoiKf 
were  kept  in  the  most  painful  suspense.     Rumor  said  the  city  was  to  be 
immediately  evacuated.     The  "  Government "  was  as  silent  as  the  Sphynx. 
Panic  gradually  took  the  place  of  judgment;  and  when,  toward  evening, 
wagons  were  seen  a-loading  with  trunks  and  boxes,  at  the  "  Departments," 
and  were  driven  to  the  station  of  the  Danville  railway,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  satisfied  that  the  capital  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  the  wildest  con- 
fusion and  alarm  prevailed  among  the  open  and  conspicuous  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  who  felt  constrained  to  follow  the  Conspirators  in  their  flight,  to 
avoid  the  expected  wrath  of  their  outraged  Government.*    Gathering  up  the 

*  A  Confederate  ^taflT  officer,  who  accompanied  the  **  GovernmeD  t  *^  tn  its  flight  that  night  wjs  that  tt  tk»t 
time,  Benjamin,  *'  Secretary  of  Stale,"  being  a  Jew.  was  not  at  church,  but  was  '*  enjoying  his  pipf  *n«l  iolUiKir 
Mullory,  ''Secretary  of  the  Navy,'' a  Roman  Catholic,  was  at  mass  in  St.  reter*B  Cathedral.    Trenboim,'***- 
retary  of  the  Treasury."  was  sIcJc.    Reosran,  "  Postmaster-General,*'  was  at  Dr.  Petre's  Baptist  cbarck  «" 
Breckinridge,  '•  Secretary  of  War,"  was  at  Dr.  Duncan*8  church. 

*  An  eye-witness  wrote:  *'  At  all  the  private  houses  tliat  I  passed — houses  of  regular  Rlchmontl  fcmiW*" 
the  balconies  were  filled  with  ladies,  evidently  resolved  to  brave  the  dangei-s  consequent  on  btrin?  left  •'**** 
They  were  mute.  They  looked  terror-stricken,  antl,  in  many  cases,  {Kiwerlcss  and  mnte.  The  crisis  haJ  «•"•• 
with  fearful  suddenness  upon  them,  although  for  yearsit  impended.  "Wolf"  was  cried  an  often,  wbm.st  •■" 
it  came,  they  could  not  credit  the  fact,  or.  crediting  it,  they  were  palslecl  It  was  not  reaignotion ;  It  ws8  ■«•'*'' 
akin  to  desperaUon.    It  was  woeflil  to  witness  their  sturdy,  stolid  sadness." 
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most  valuable  and  portable  articles  within  reach,  they  packed  for  a  journey 
they  knew  not  whither.  So  great  w^as  the  demand  for  vehicles  beyond  the 
supply,  because  of  their  having  been  pressed  into  the  "  Government "  8er\'ice, 
that  as  mucli  as  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  were  given  for  a  conveyance 
from  a  dwelling  to  the  railway  station.'  The  open  disloyalists  literally  "ran 
to  and  fro,  and  were  at  their  wits'  end ;"  and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
President  Davis  left  the  city  by  railway,  taking  with  him  horses  and  car- 
riages, in  case  the  road  should  be  interrupted,  declaring  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  to  make  other  efforts  to  sustain  the  hope- 
less cause.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  Virginia  Legislature  fled  from  the  city  to 
Columbia,  in  canal  boats.  The  "  Congress  "  had  already  departed,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  "  Confederate  Government,"  at  midnight,  was  the  "  War 
Department,"  represented  by  Major  Melton.  The  gold  of  the  Louisiana 
banks,  that  had  been  sent  to  Richmond  for  safety,  and  that  of  the  Richmond 
banks,  was  sent  away  by  the  Danville  road  early  in  the  day. 

With  the  darkness  came  greater  confusion,  alarm,  and  dread ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  city  authorities,  and  others,  remembered  the  warn- 
ings given  them  by  General  Ewell,  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  the  city 
would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  evacuation,  and  the  execution  of  an  order 
of  Congress  for  the  destruction  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  property  which 
the  owners  could  not  carry  away,  stored  in  four  great  warehouses  in  Rich- 
mond,* to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.'  The  City 
Council  were  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  the  only  thing  that  they  could 
do  for  the  public  safety,  was  to  order  the  destruction  of  all  liquors  that 
might  be  accessible  to  lawless  men,  that  so  they  might  be  kept  from  the  out- 
going or  incoming  soldiers.  This  was  done,  and,  by  midnight,  hundreds  of 
barrels  of  spirituous  liquors  were  flowing  in  the  gutters,  where  it  was  gath- 
ered up  in  vessels  by  some  stragglers  of  the  retreating  army,  and  rough 
citizens,  and  produced  the  very  calamity  the  authorities  were  trying  to  avert. 
Meanwhile,  Ewell  had  been  directed,  in  spite  of  his  own  remonstrances, 
and  that  of  private  and  public  citizens,  to  issue  an  order  for  the  firing  of  the 
warehouses,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south,  and  such  fires  might  produce  the  destruction  of  the  whole  city. 
A  committee  of  the  common  council  went  to  the  war  office  to  remonstrate 
with  whomsoever  might  represent  the  "  Department,"  against  the*  execution 
of  the  order.     Major  Melton  rudely  replied,  in  the  cruel  spirit  evinced  by 

^  Mrs.  Davis,  the  wire  of  the  chief  Conspirator,  bad  already  <iold  erery  thing  which  she  could  not  convoni- 
entlf  carry  with  her,  excepting  the  fUrnituro  of  the  house,  and  had  gone,  five  days  before,  to  Danville,  in  North 
Carolina,  to  await  the  coming  of  her  husband. 

'  Pnbllc  warehouse  at  the  head  of  the  basin  situated  near  the  Petersburg  railway  station;  Shockoe  ware* 
honso,  near  the  center  of  the  city,  by  the  Qallego  Flouring  Mills;  and  the  warehouses  of  Mayo  <&  Dibbrell,  in 
Cary  Street,  a  square  below  Libby  prison. 

*  So  early  as  the  first  of  February,  General  Lee  called  Qeneral  EwelPs  attention  to  that  order  of  "*  Congress,^ 
when  the  latter  conferred  with  the  Mayor  and  Councilmen  and  leading  citizens,  warning  them  of  the  danger  of 
mob  violence  between  the  time  of  the  exit  of  the  Confederate  troops  and  the  entrance  of  the  National  troops. 
He  urged  them  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  for  enn>lling,  as  a  local  guard  for  de- 
fense, all  men  whose  age  exempted  them  fh)m  military  duty,  but  nothing  was  dono.  "  My  cflforts  were  useless,'^ 
■ays  General  Ewell,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  in  November,  1SC6.  giving  an  account  of  the  evacuation.  ^'The 
Legislature  thou.qht  it  inhuman  to  make  old  men  perform  any  military  service  (1  thoufcht  some  were  afraid  of 
their  popularity),  and  thoy  would  do  nothing  more  than  authorize  any  persons  to  volunteer  into  an  organization 
for  city  guards  that  chose,  while  the  citizens  were  only  active  in  trying  to  get  others  to  volunteer.  The  result 
was  that  only  three  men  volunteered*^  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  that  time. ''  was  far  from  being  a  I'oman 
body  of  men,  and  many  would  not  risk  losing  their  seats,^*  said  an  eminent  Confederate  officer,  to  iho  wrtt(.r. 
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Davis  earlier  in  the  evening,  jnst  before  he  left,  when  a  similar  remonstrance 
was  offered  to  him,  that  their  statement  that  the  buminsc  of  the  warehouses 
would  endanger  the  city,  was  "  a  cowardly  pi*etext  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
trumped  up  to  endeavor  to  save  their  property  for  the  Yankees."  Ewell 
had  no  alternative,  as  a  soldier,  but  to  obey ;  for  the  law,  and  the  order  from 
the  "  War  Department,"  were  imperative.  The  torch  was  applied  by  some- 
body. At  daybreak  the  warehouses  were  in  flames.  The  city  was  already  on 
fire  in  several  places.  The  intoxicated  Confederate  soldiers,  joined  with 
many  of  the  dangerous  class  of  both  sexes,  had  formed  a  maranding  mob  of 
fearful  proportions,  who  broke  open  and  pillaged  stores,  and  committed 
excesses  of  every  kind.  From  midnight  until  dawn,  the  city  was  a  pande- 
monium. Here  and  there  stores  were  set  on  fire.  The  roaring  mob  released 
the  prisoners  from  the  jail  and  burned  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  and 
tried  to  destroy  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works.*  Early  in  the  morning,  one  of  the 
large  mills  on  the  borders  of  the  river  was  set  on  fire;  and  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  doomed  warehouses  burst  into  flames.'  From  these  the  con- 
flagration spread  rapidly,  for  the  fire  department  was  powerless,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  a  greater  portion  of  the  principal  business  part  of 
the  town  was  a  blazing  furnace. 

While  the  terrible  drama  was  in  action,  between  midnight  and  dawn,  the 
Confederate  troops  were  making  their  way  across  the  bridges,  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River.     At  about  three  o'clock,  the  magazine  near  the 
the  almshouse  was  fired  and  blown  up,  with  a  concussion  that  shook  the 
city  to  its  foundations,  and  was  heard  and  felt  for  many  miles  aroumi    This 
was  soon  followed  by  another  explosion.     It  was  the  blowing  up  of  the  Con- 
federate ram,  Virginia^  below  the  city.     At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
•  April  3,     morning,*  the  retreating  troops  were  all  across  the  stream,  when  the 
torch  was  applied  to  Mayo's  Bridge  and  the  railway  bridges,  and 
they  were  burned  behind  the  fugitives.      At  about  the  same  time,  two  more 
Confederate  iron-clads  {Frederkkshiirg  and  Richmond*)  were  blown  up.   The 
receiving-ship,  Patrick  Henry ^  was  scuttled  and  sunk,  and  a  number  of  small 
vessels,  lying  at  Rocketts,  were  burned.  The  bursting  of  shells  in  the  arsenal, 
when  the  fire  reached  them,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene.      At  noon, 
about  seven  hundred  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  including  a 
Presbyterian  church,  were  in  ruins. 

>  Sec  paj;e  Sd,  volume  II.  "Many  baildtngs;^  said  Oeneral  Ewoll,  "were  fired  by  the  mob.  which  I  ^ 
carefully  directed  should  be  spared.  Thus  the  arsenal  was  destroyed  against  my  order*.  A  party  of  mrt  **• 
proceeded  to  burn  the  Tredejrar  Iron  Works,  were  only  deterred  by  Qencral  Anderson's  armlnfc  his  einpl«T*** 
and  threatening  resbtAnce.  The  small  bridge  on  Fourteenth  Street,  orer  the  canal,  was  burnt  by  Incendltfia. 
who  fired  a  barge  above  and  pushed  it  against  the  bridge.— JSTu^c/rf  Letter  to  the  Author. 

*  OcDrral  Kwell  said:  '*  I  left  the  city  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and.  as  yet,  nothing  had  been  flrol  Vf 
my  orders,  yet  the  buildings  and  depot  near  the  bridge  were  on  fire,  and  the  flames  were  so  c\o%6  as  to  be  dtf- 
agreenble  as  I  rode  by  theai.'' — [Letter  of  General  Ewell  to  the  A  uthor.'l    He  also  mentions  seeing  froai  ll»«  ^^ 
above  Manchester,  the  flames  burst  through  the  roof  of  a  fire-proof  mill,  ^on  the  side  farthest  ftMm  tba  Uif* 
warehouses;"  and  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Crenshaw  found  his  mill  full  of  plunderers,  who  wcne  sboot  la 
burn  it  and  he  saved  it  by  giving  them  all  the  flour.    Ewell  wasoflered,  by  the '^Onlnmncc  DcpartiDeBt, 
turi)entine  to  mix  with  the  tobacco,  to  make  it  burn  more  fiercely,  bnt  be  refused  to  nso  it  becaaae  it  wooMcb- 
danger  the  city.     After  considering  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  the  writer  is  Impressed  with  the  belief ^^ 
the  humane  Ewoll  never  Issued  the  prescribed  order  for  firing  the  warehouses,  but  that  the  work  vasdooeby* 
less  scrupulous  hand,  connected  with  the  **■  War  Department.^    Ewell  bad  specially  adviaed  care  In  keeplBK^ 
flre-englnes  in  order,  in  the  event  of  a  conflagration.    **  These,"  he  said,  "  were  found  to  be  disabled :  and  J^Mtt 
who  was  connected  with  the  **  War  Department,"  says,  in  his  /Wary,  under  date  of  April  3^  **  shells  were  i»l*** 
in  all  the  warehouses  where  the  tobacco  was  stored,  to  prevent  the  saving  of  any.** 

'  See  note  8,  iwge  531. 
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It  was  while  Richmond  w^  io  flamea,  on  Mooday  momiDg,  that  Nationftl 
troops  entered  that  city.  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
left  on  the  north  side  of  I  he  James  River,  with  a  part  of  Ord's  command,  to  hold 
the  works  there.  He  had  with  him  Kautz's  divieion  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corpii, 
and  Ashborne's  and  Thomas's  divisions  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Corps.  He  had  been  in- 
structed by  Grant,  to  make  all  possible 
show  of  numbers  and  strength.  This  had 
been  done,  and  Longstrcet  was  deceived  by 
his  antagonist's  noisy  demonstrations,  for 
four  or  five  days.  On  Smiday  evening,  while 
the  Confe<k'rateB  were  preparing  to  steal 
away  from  Riehraond,  and  their  "Govern- 
ment" had  actually  taken  wing,  his  bands 
gave  out  a  great  amount  of  music.  It  ceased 
at  midnight,  and  the  occupants  of  camps 
were  all  in  rc])Ose,  exceptii>g  the  sentinels 
and  the  commanding  general  and  some  of 
his  staff.  He  was  watching,  for  ho  suspected 
what  was  actually  occurring ;  and  when  the 
sound  of  the  magazine  explosion  reached  his 
alert  car,  he  was  qnick  to  seek  knowledge  of 
its  meaning.  Lieutenant  Johnston  Living- 
ston De  Peyster,  onoof  his  aids,  ascendcda 
signal  tower,  near  head-quarters,  seventy 
feet  in  height,  and  re])orted  that  he  saw  a 
great  light  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  but 
could  not  determine  its  meaning.    Soon  afterward,  ( 
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captured,  who  could  give  no  siccouat  of  his  regiment,  excepting  its  uumber 
(Tliirty-BcvcDtli  Virginia  Artillery),  and  the  fact  that  it  had  disappcanti. 

Tlitf  moot  commoD  mothudvfBLgDallag  during  ihp  w:u-,  irMbf  tJivuH  or^  vjtTin;  flft^by  dty,  madkwiTlBC 

Plau  L  IUusItbU-'H  tbe  iiianntr  of  uting  the  Daf 'il^aL      Tbe  vpcntor  luii  a  flog  of  tuy  color  or  ?ii1on  ilut 

■Jlrectly  ovrr  Ibo  headoTthu  lUgnun,  tht  fttoff  vvrdaL     Snppo&ohs  It  to  duke  wvrdi  or  Mnt^DH-a.  by  ■«'»■ 

groand^  lo  (b«  rj^U^  uiA  ln»UDtly  brcmght  to  tbt^  Am  poflLdon.  mi  kmLlcAtfid  Id  fl^re  3.  tbe  utowa  Bhowlfif  lb 
dlncUim  of  Uw  nuiluiL  To  mikc  nuuitnl  "i."  Ibt' Aaf  Is  mvnl  (o  Ibr  gmind  lo  tlio  1^  mil  Inilutlj  tnocbl 
tu  Uk  Jint  t>n>Ulon,  u  scrn  in  Bi,'uni  3.  To  moke  nuriitnl  '-3."  tbf  fln;  l<  miTed  la  lb«  grennd  in  /roiu,  ud  li- 
aunlly  bronulil  to  tte  BnX  posilloii,  is  b«ii  In  Bguw  t  We  now  hsvc,  by  ■  oumblniitlmi  of  tho  Ihree  Bpitfi,  li 
UHssimpli-optntlonbylbrMflpmcnls,  thonnmber-ian."  Tlwra  Is  ji«(jj«J-t»fB.  which  STfry  npenlorcirria 
with  him.lfhebmnotenminltitil  11  all  to  memory.  Inirhkh  Is  gl«nstv««1  bundml  eumblnilluDKifnuiicnli, 
wlih  Ibf  BlgnlBiajiM  of  Mch.  Av  far  enini.l*. -I!8"  msy  mrtn,  »"  mile  lo  (he  right;"  "Ml-may  iran.-tbi 
brl^lr  hju  moved;-  -lisa"  may  ine«ii, -»vnlry  n|,pro<icl.lng  by  tho  tamplho  ;- and  soon.  In  bon.lrt.Ji  »f 
SuWt  aiip)Ht»  a  fla;;iii>n  Is  directed  to  algnaJ  to  aa  offtccr,  *rbr>  la  looking  at  the  furmrr  fnJVi 
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It  was  evident  to  General  Shepley,  who  had  prosecuted  the  inquiry,  that  the 
Confederates  were  leaving  their  capital.'  Then  a  deserter  came  in,  and  BaiJ 
they  were;  and  his  story  was  confirmed  by  a  negro,  who  drove  into  the 
Union  lines,  in  a  buggy,  ut  four  o'clock, 

Weitzel  would  have  advanced  upon  Richmond  at  once,  but  for  the  known 
feet,  that  the  ground  in  front  of  the  intricate  Confederate  works  was  thickly 
strewn  with  terra-toi-pedoea.  He  waited  until  broad  daylight,  when  Draper's 
negro  brigade  was  put  in  motion.  They  found  the  road  as  they  approached 
Richmond,  thickly  strewn  with  abandoned  munitions  of  war.  Cannons  were 
left  unharmed  on  the  deserted  works ;  and  the  place  of  cs-ery  torpedo  was 
marked  by  a  little  red  flag.  These  indicators  of  their  position  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  safely  of  the  Confederates,  and,  in  their  hasty  flight,  they 
had  forgotten  to  remove  them. 

General  Wcitzel's  whole   force    ntoved    toward  Kichmond,  and  at  six 
o'clock,  he  and  his  stafi",  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Third 
Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Kipley, 
were  in  the  near  suburbs  of  the  town      At  that  time  the  shells  in  the  burn 
ing  arsenal  were  exp  oding  i  d  the  e         1     he  ro  r  a    I     ,,1 1  of  th    fl    nes 
and  the  crashing  of  f  1 
ing  walls,  presented  a 
scene    grand    and     n 
pressivc     beyond      le- 
scription.    Major  A.  11 
Stevens,  of  the  Four  h 
Massachusetts,  and  Sla 
jor  E.  Graves,  of  Gene- 
ral Weitzel's  staff,  were 
sent,     with     a     small 
sqnadi'on  of  cavalry,  to 
demand  of  the  mayor,    ■ 
Joseph  Mayo,  the  sur- 
render    of    the     city. 
They  were  courteously 
received,  and  the  keys 
of  the  public  buildings  were  handed  to  them,  at  the  City  Hall,  at  seven 
o'clock."    Then  they  jilaccd  two  small  cavalry  guidons  on  the  top 
of  the  State  Capitol.     At  eight  o'clock.  General  Weitzel  and  staff     '^S^^ 
rode  in,  at  the  head  of  Ripley's  brigade  of  negro  troops,  who  had 

■une  waj.  rigU.U/t.  and  /ront.  The  nTlng  lonh  li  a  Ism  lump,  BlleJ  villi  turpentine,  and  wIckM.  Thl>  ti 
attacbrd  ta  a  ilsff.  tbe  umo  lEnztli  oe  tbit  of  thaflag-atair.  whlcb  iB  oeuallylt  fnt.     Tbr  funt-torcb  la  mailc  uT 

(oreh  li citlnjuialit'd.  With  t-'tb  tbe Sag aad  the  tonb-ilitnai.  thsn are  mcttuni  which  lodicaU  ai-an^ b-Iworo 
Iba  cnmbliullon  of  minilwn.    For  eumple;  When  Uie  flagman  baa  mnOD  Iba  nuiLluna  fur  "  IW,'  ha  mates  u 


^P^'^t^^ 


Aparlyln 


Idforaignallnp 


infonlyanofllcri 


Ite  hoTK,  In  Ibeplrlurc  Thcflaema 
Id  II  '«»  obliged,  nvijiicntl^.  Id  Ih 


innwGenrn]  WrlliePt  ehieF  oT  alalT.  Lieiitrnant  Da  rcj-i 
hli^fwaa  tranaferrsa  tDiha  mihitrj  fiimllf  of  0«aenl  Welttel,  tbM  f 
andlng  generaL 
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the  honor  of  first  entering  the  late  Confederate  capital,*  when  Lieutenant  Dc 
Peyster,  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  Virginia  State-House,  in  which  the  Confe<l- 
erate  "Congress"  had  so  lately  held  its  sessions,  and,  assisted  by  Captain  Lang- 
don,  Weitzel's  chief  of  artillery,  hoisted  over  it  the  grand  old  flag  of  the  Repub- 
lic'    Li  the  senate  chamber  of  that  building,  the  office  of  head-quarters  was 
established;  and  General  Weitzel  made  the  late  and  sumptuously- furnished 
residence  of  Jefferson  Davis'  his  own  dwelling-place,  during  his  stay  inliicb- 
mond.     The  city  was  placed  under  military  rule.     General  Shepley*  was  ap- 
pointed Governor,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manning  was  made  Provost^Mar- 
shal.     The  troops,  meanwhile,  had  been  set  at  work  to  extinguish  the  flames 
then  devouring  the  city,  and  by  the  greatest  exertions  they  succeeded  in  doing 
BO,  but  not  until  nearly  one-third  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  property 
valued  at  many  million  dollars  had  been  annihilated/ 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  Richmond,  which  had  been  the  head-qaartera 
of  the  Conspirators  for  nearly  four  years,  was  "  i-epossesscd"  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Among  the  spoils  were  full  five  hundi*ed  heavy  guns,  with  which  the 
works  around  Richmond  and  its  vicinity  had  been  armed.  These,  with  five 
thousand  small-arms,  thirty  locomotive  engines,  three  hundred  cars,  and  other 
property,  were  the  spoils  found  there.  Five  thousand  sick  and  wounded  men, 
and  one  thousand  effective  ones,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  Libby  prison 
was  filled  with  Confederate  captives,  where  lately  Union  men  were  languish- 
ing.* Among  these  was  the  infamous  Turner,  the  keeper  of  that  jail,  whose 
cruelty  to  Union  prisoners,  under  the  direction  of  General  Winder,  was  un- 
merciful, as  we  shall  hereafler  observe. 

Tidings  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  went,  with  lightning-speed,  over  the 
land,  and  produced  intense  joy  among  the  loyal  people.  Before  the  setting 
of  the  sun  on  that  memorable  third  day  of  April,  public  demonstrations  of 
delight  and  satisfaction  were  visible  everywhere.     In  the  National  Capital, 

>  These  troops  were  reoeired  with  demonstrations  of  great  Joy  bj  the  negro  popnlation. 

'  The  flag  used  on  that  occasion  was  a  storm-flag,  which  General  Shepley  had  brought  from  Norfolk.  U^ 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Twelfth  Maine  Yolnnteera,  of  which  he  had  originally  been  colonel.  It  luui  tniti 
over  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  In  New  Orleans,  when  General  Butler  made  that  house  his  head -quarters.  SbepWj  bad 
made  the  remark,  one  day,  In  the  bearing  of  young  De  Peyster,  that  it  would  do  to  float  over  Rlcl»nioi»«i,  «<! 
that  ho  hoped  to  see  it  there.  His  listening  aid  said :  **  May  I  bo  allowed  to  raise  It  for  yon?**  **  Tes,"  Sbrpler 
replied,  ^' if  you  take  it  with  you,  and  take  core  of  it,  you  shall  raise  it  In  Richmond.^  When  the  troops  vdf 
about  to  move  for  the  city,  De  Peyster  reminded  the  General  of  his  promise.  "Go  to  my  tent,"  be  aald,"*"^ 
get  the  flag,  and  carry  it  on  your  saddle ;  I  viiW  send  you  to  raise  It,  if  we  get  in.**  In  this  way  yooni^  Ds  P^* 
stcr  won  the  distinguished  honor  of  raising  the  first  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  Confederacy.  Fnr  thif  irt. 
and  his  usual  good  conduct,  the  Governor  of  his  native  State  of  New  York  (Fenton)  gave  him  the  fomniiiM<» 
of  lieutenant-colonnl,  by  brevet  He  was  the  son  of  Major-Qeneral  J.  Watts  De  Peyster,  of  Dotchess  CoobV* 
New  York.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  in  1S62,  he  was  active  in  raising  a  company  for  serri*** 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  ni  the  date  of  the  raising  <^  the  fl^ 
over  the  Virginia  Capitol,  he  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

>  See  page  M9,  volume  I. 

*  General  Woitzcl  issued  an  order  announcing  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  National  troops,  tn^  XT* 
lug  to  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  **  We  come  to  restore  to  you  the  blessings  of  peace,  procperity  and  frsc<)MB> 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union,**  and  requesting  them  to  '"remain  for  the  present  quietly  within  their  boairt» swi 
to  avoid  all  public  assemblages  or  meetings  In  the  streets.'*  Kindness  and  conciliation  was  freely  offerrd,  tat 
U  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  disloyal  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  with  fbolish  snllenncss  and  impotent  seors. 

*  There  were  but  two  flre-engines  in  the  city  fit  for  use.  The  confl.ogration  was  checked  by  the  sol<li«rt- 
who  pulled  down  buildings  in  the  pathway  of  the  Are,  and  so  left  It  nothing  to  feed  upon.  **  As  I  stood  seir 
the  Capitol,"  said  President  Ewell,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  to  the  writer,  "and  saw  the  exertloosoftlx*' 
troops,  put  forth  as  eagerly  in  subduing  the  flames,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  save  their  own  property— twP*" 
who,  only  a  few  hours  before,  had  a  right  by  the  usages  of  war,  to  bombard  and  destroy  the  city— lb*  «*"* 
Impressed  me  as  one  of  great  moral  sublimity.  But  for  these  effbrts  all  Richmond  would  doubtk-*  taTS 
become  a  heap  of  nilns.'* 

*  The  Union  prisoners  had  been  removed  and  exchangeil. 
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all  the  public  offices  were  closed,  and  all  business,  among  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Government,  was  suspended.*  In  New  York,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  nation,  there  was  an  immense  spontaneous  gather- 
ing of  men  in  Wall  Street,  who  listened  to  the  thick-coming  electrographs 
from  the  War  Department,  the  voices  of  orators,  and  the  sweet  chimes  of 
the  bells  of  Trinity  Church  which  looks  down  that  great  mart  of  money- 
changei*8.  The  multitude  lingered  long.  A  deep  religious  feeling,  born  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  because  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Republic  from  great 
peril,  prevailed  in  that  almost  innumerous  throng,  and  was  remarkably  mani- 
fested when  thousands  of  voices  broke  out  spontaneously  in  singing  the 
Christianas  Doxology,  to  the  grand  air  of  "Old  Hundred."  The  emotion 
of  the  hour,  in  every  loyal  heart  throughout  the  land,  was  expressed  by 
Charles  J.  Lukens,  of  Philadelphia,  who  wrote,  on  the  same  day — 

Upholst  the  Union  pennon — uplift  the  Union  jack — 
Upralso  the  Union  standard — keep  not  a  banner  back  I 
FHnu;  out  in  silk  or  bunting,  the  ensign  of  the  stars ! 
God  grant  It  never  more  may  know  accurs'd  intestine  jars ! 

Hurrah  for  &klU !  Hurrah  for  will !  Hurrah  for  dauntless  hearts ! 
Mouni  those  who  bled,  praise  those  who  led,  against  insidious  arts! 
A  cheer  for  those  who  lived  It  out;  a  tear  for  those  who  died : 
Richmond  is  ours !  we  thank  the  Lord,  with  heartfelt  chastening  pride  I 

1  The  luyal  people  of  Washington  City  gathered  in  a  ijp'eat  throng  and  called  upon  Mr.  Seward,  the  8ecr«* 
tary  of  State,  for  a  speech.  He  addressed  them,  saying !  *^I  am  now  about  writing  my  foreign  dispatches. 
What  shall  I  tell  tho  Em[>erov  of  China?  I  shall  thank  Mm,  in  your  name,  for  never  having  permitted  a 
piratical  flac  to  enter  the  harNirs  of  the  empire.  What  shall  I  say  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ?  I  shall  thank 
him  for  aluajs  having  surrendered  rebel  insurgents  who  have  taken  refhge  in  his  kingdom.  What  shall  I  say 
Vt  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ?  I  shall  say  to  him  that  he  can  go  to  Richmond  to-morrow  and  get  his  tobacco^ 
so  long  hold  under  blockade  there,  provided  the  rebels  have  not  used  it  up.  To  Lord  John  Russell  I  will  say 
that  British  merchants  will  find  the  cotton  exported  from  our  ports,  under  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
cheaper  than  cotton  obtained  by  running  the  blockade.  As  for  Earl  Russell  himself^  I  need  not  tell  him  that 
this  i»  a  war  for  freedom  and  national  independence,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  not  a  war  for  empire* 
and  if  Great  Britain  should  only  be  just  to  the  United  States,  Canada  will  remain  undisturbed  by  us,  so  long  as 
she  prefers  the  authority  of  the  noble  Queen  to  voluntary  incorporation  in  the  United  States.  What  shall  I  tt*  11 
the  King  of  Prussia?  I  will  tell  him  that  tho  Germans  have  been  faithful  to  the  standard  of  the  Union,  as  his 
excellent  Minister,  Baron  Gerolt,  has  been  constant  in  his  friendship  to  the  United  States,  during  bis  long 
residence  in  this  country.  To  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  I  shall  say  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  very  wise 
man,  for  he  UiUl  us  in  tho  beginning  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  rebellion  anywhere.^ 

In  this  pleasant  way  the  Secretary  showed  the  relations  of  foreign  governments  to  our  own,  during  th« 
war,  and  presented  the  fact,  in  bold  relief,  that  while  Great  Britain  and  France — Christian  nations — were  doing 
all  they  dare  to  assist  the  Conspirators  in  destroying  tho  Republic,  Pagan  China  and  Mohammedan  Turkey,  letl 
by  principles  of  right  and  Justice,  were  its  abiding  friends.  Andrew  Johnson,  tho  Vice-President,  was  also 
called  upon  for  a  speech.  With  great  vehemence,  he  said :  **  At  the  time  that  the  traitors  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  plotted  treason  against  the  Government,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  more  foul,  more  execrable, 
and  more  oilious  than  that  of  Cataline  against  the  Romans,  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  and,  as  to 
loyalty,  stood  solitary  and  alone  among  the  Senators  fh)m  the  Southern  States.  I  was  then  and  there  called  upon 
to  know  what  I  would  do  with  such  traitors,  and  I  want  to  report  my  reply  here.  I  said,  if  we  had  Andrew 
Jackson,  he  would  hang  them  as  high  as  Haman.  But  as  he  is  no  more,  and  sleeps  in  his  grave  in  his  own  l>e1oved 
State,  where  traitors  and  treason  have  even  insulted  his  tomb  and  the  very  earth  that  covers  his  remains, 
humble  as  I  am,  when  yon  ask  what  I  would  do,  my  reply  is,  I  would  arrest  them ;  I  would  try  them ;  I  would 

convict  them,  and  I  would  hang  them Since  the  world  began  there  has  never  been  a  rebellion  of 

snch  gigantic  proportions,  so  infamous  in  character,  so  diabolical  in  motive,  so  entirely  disregardful  of  the  laws 

of  civilizeil  warfare I  am  in  favor  of  leniency:  but,  in  my  opinion,  evil-doers  should  be  punished. 

7^'eaaon  i»  the  highest  crime  knovm  in  the  catalogue  of  crimet^  and  for  him  that  i»  guiUy  <^  it— for  him 
that  ie  iriUing  to  lift  hie  impious  hand  against  the  authority  qf  the  nation^  Itcould  »ay  dettth  is  too  easy 
a  punishment.  My  notion  <«,  that  treason  mttst  be  made  odious;  that  traitors  must  be  punished  tind 
impoverished;  their  social  jMwer  must  be  broken;  they  must  be  made  to  feel  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes.  ....  Let  tis  commence  the  foork,  We  have  put  doum  these  traitors  in  arms  ;  let  us  put  them 
down  in  latr^  in  public  judgment,  and  in  the  morals  of  the  foorld.^ 

So  soin  ns  Mr.  Johnson  was  invested,  by  tho  dealh  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  power  to  punish  the  olTenders,  he 
pardoned  scores  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them ;  and  during  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  tho  nation,  as 
President,  he  used  his  official  and  personal  power  to  the  utmost  in  efforts  to  place  the  Government  under  the 
control  of  those  who  had  sought  to  destroy  it 
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IIILE  the  Con&dfTates  were  leSTuig  Richmond  with  giett 
tioUe,  ttiOTt:  hol'Iiiig  the  line^  before  Petersburg  were  steal- 
ing away  mi  sik-nlly.  that  ther  <Ud  not  awakco  eveo  the 
Ku^jiifrioDA  of  the  I'nion  pickets  only  a  few  yards  disUflt 
^^.^^      from  the  works ;  and  when,  at  dawn,  the  abandonment  of 
\     ^^n  ^1     ''■''  Confeik-rate  intrenchments  was  disco%'ered,  their  lale 
Y^^Dk^n     o<r(;ujianl8  were  miles  away  to  the  westward,  seeking  to  join 
^^y^W^y.     th«  column  liuming  from  Richmond,  in  a  flight  for  Bafety. 
i  Tlin  fugitive  "Government'"   had  then  reached  Danville 
vith  itH  archives  and  gold,  whither  Lee  hoped  to  coaditct 
his  army,  and  was  now  straining  every  nerve  to  do  »a 
rmed  of  tlio  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Pelersbarj, 
ion  of  I.c-eV  retreat,  he  pushed  forward  his  columns  with  lU 
tMmiililc  ('ij<'rgy  lo  intercept  the  march  of  his  adversary. 

Thi-  ii]>|i'iinli-<l  [ilnci-  of  concentration  of  Lee's  troops,  in  their  retreat,  vi> 
AiMi'lIu  (!(iiirt-IloiiM-,  oil  the  wmth  xide  of  the  Appomattox  River,  where  tbe 
rm-'-Kn  tf'iui'l  ri'iii'Ii  the  Duiiville  railway,  and  thereafter  use  it  in  their  flighL 
1^11',  f  hi'i'i  loi-i-,  ni lull]  till ii'oiiHly  with  the  sending  of  his  dispatch  to  Ricbmood, 
hiiyliig  It  tiiiiBl.  I>ii  I'viK-Muli'd  that  night,  ordered  commissary  and  quiria^ 
iniinli  iV  hliiri'M  III  111'  I'orwiirdcd  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Court-House.  They 
Wfiri'  |iriirM]il1y  niiiI;  hut  when,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  loaded  traiu 
I'luirlii-'l  ihi'lr  ilrHfiiiutioii,  the  cfKoer  in  charge  received  orders  from  ihe 
('(ilileili'i'iilK  iiiitliorilieN  III.  Itlchinonil  to  push  on  to  that  city,  the  ol)|Kt 
lii-liitj  III  tiHii  MiK  ti'iiiiiH  for  ihii  ti'iinH)>ortation  of  the  "Government"  and  >^ 
I'lteelB.  'I'Imi  -liiiiiil  olth'vr  oheyeil,  but  took  with  him  all  the  supplies  ihM 
wcrii  III  III'  li-IV  lit  Aiiirliu  (-iiiirl-nouHo  for  the  use  of  Lee's  array  on  ita re- 
livitl,  iiiiil  llu'ie  wero  RiMong  the  things  desti  ayed  by  the  confix 
'*isi(i,*"  K'""''""-  ^VIlell  Uti  uriived  at  the  Court-IIojse"  and  discovered 
the  ealmnily,  ho[iii  torHook  him.  He  knew  that  Grant,  for  the 
sake  of  eolority  in  purwiit,  would  hreiik  up  his  army  in  dttachments ;  andLe* 
intended,  with  a  bountifully  Kiipjilied  force  kept  well  in  hand,  to  fell  up*" 
those  fragmentH,  and  cut  up  the  Union  army  in  detail.  Now,  instead  of 
being  able  to  hnvr-  nil  hin  forcoM  in  hand  for  such  a  purpose,  he  was  compel'*^ 
to  detach  nearly  'nii-half  of  it  foi'  forajr>nrj  for  supplies;  and  iusieaJ  u^ 
pushing  on  lowiird  Danville,  and  eliidin;;  the  Union  army  pressing  on  to 
intercept  him,  In-  wim  cornijcllcd  to  R'lnahi  at  Amelia  Court-House  all  of  the 
4th,  and  the  iiekt  iluy,  waiting  for  supplies. 
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Meanwhile,  Grant  had  taken  possession  of  Petersburg,  and  his  array  was 
moving  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps, 
were  far  in  advance,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th*  he  struck 
the  Danville  road  at  Jetersville,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Amelia 
Court-House,  when  some  of  his  cavalry  swept  along  its  course  almost  to 
Burkesville  Station,  at  the  junction  of  that  road  with  the  South  Side  railway. 
Sheridan  was  now  squarely  across  Lee's  pathway  of  retreat,  with  his  infantry 
intrenched,  and  ample  cavalry  to  support  them.  Lee's  only  important 
avenue  of  supply  from  Lynchburg  and  Danville  was  now  cut  off,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  the  perilous  business  of  falling  with  his 
whole  force  upon  Sheridan's  isolated  troops,  before  support  could  arrive,  or 
attempting  to  escape  to  Lynchburg  and  the  mountains  beyond,  by  taking  a 
westerly  course  at  the  leffc  of  Jetersville,  and  recrossing  the  Appomattox  at 
Farmville,  thirty-five  miles  from  Amelia  Court-House,  where  the  South  Side 
railway  touched  that  stream.  Lee  hesitated ;  and  on  the  evening  ^ 
of  the  5th  *  an  attack  on  Sheridan  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
General  Meade  had  joined  the  latter  at  Jetersville,  with  the  Second  and 
Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  late  that  afternoon.  Then  it  was 
too  late  for  Lee  to  indulge  much  hope  of  escape  by  w\ay  of  Fai'mville,  for 
Sheridan  was  operating  in  the  direction  of  the  Appomattox,  yet  he  attempted 
it.  Sheridan  sent  out  General  Davies,  toward  evening,  with  his  cavalry,  on 
a  reconnoissance  to  the  left  and  front  of  Jetersville.  He  found  a  part  of  Lee's 
ajrmy  moving  westward  from  Amelia  Court-House,  his  cavalry  escorting 
a  train  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  wagons  in  front  of  his  infantry.  Upon 
them  Davies  fell,  at  Fame's  Cross-Roads,  destroyed  the  wagons  and  cap-- 
tured  many  men  and  five  guns.  Lee's  foot-soldiers  tried  to  envelop  and 
crush  Davies's  isolated  cavalry  force,  but  by  the  timely  amval  of  re-enforce^ 
ments,  under  Generals  Gregg  and  Smith,  he  extricated  himself  after  some 
heavy  fighting,  and  fell  back  to  Jetersville. 

On  the  mornins:  of  the  6th*  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Army  of 

,  *^     .  *  April. 

the  Potomac  was  at  Jetersville,  and  was  moved  upon  Amelia 
Court-House  to  attack  Lee.  Sheridan  had  returned  the  Fifth  Corps  to  Meade, 
and  now  operated  with  the  cavalry  alone.  He  soon  discovered  that  Lee, 
during  the  night,  had  left  Amelia  Court-House,  had  passed  the  left  flank  of 
of  the  Union  army,  and  was  moving  rapidly  westward  towards  Deatonsville. 
The  latter  made  as  rapid  a  pursuit,  in  three  columns;  one  directly  in  Lee's 
rear  on  the  Deatonsville  road,  another  parallel  with  it  on  the  north,  and 
another  parallel  with  it  on  the  south.  In  the  mean  time,  the  main  body  of 
the  Army  of  the  James,  under  Ord,  which  had  been  pressing  along  the  line 
of  the  South  Side  railway,  toward  Burkesville  Station,  had  reached  that 
point ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Ord  was  directed  to  move  quickly  on 
Farmville.  He  sent  forward  a  light  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  under 
General  Theodore  Read,  to  destroy  the  bridges  near  Farmville.  These 
troops  met  the  van  of  Lee's  army  there,  and  attacked  it,  so  as  to  arrest  its 
march  until  the  main  body  might  come  up.  The  odds  was  too  great.  Read 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  in  a  sharp  conflict  that  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  killed.  The  Confederates  saved  the  bridges,  but  Read's  attack  had 
caused  them  the  loss  of  precious  time,  during  which  Ord  arrived  with  his 
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Sheridan,  raoanwUile,  liad  been  pushing  oa  at  the  head  of  the  column 
moving  on  the  left  parallel  line  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  with  the  most  strenuous 
endeavors  to  head  otF  the  Confederates.  Xear  Deatonsville,  he  ordered 
Crook,  who  was  on  his  left,  to  strike  another  of  Lee's  wagon  trains,  which 
was  escorted  by  a  formidable  cavalry  force.  Crook  did  so,  but  with  the 
expectation  of  only  checking  the  Confederates,  while  Custer,  with  his  division, 
should  pass  on  and  attack  a  point  farther  in  advance.  Such  was  the  result 
Crook  was  repulsed,  and  Custer  gained  the  road  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ap|M>mattox,  The  divisions  of  Crook  and  Devin  pressed  up  to  his 
support,  wlien  the  Confederate  line  was  pierced,  and  four  hundred  wagons,  six- 
teen guns,  and  many  men  were  captured.  By  this  blow,  Ewell's  coi'ps,  which 
wasfollowing  the  train,  was  cut  otT  from  Lee's  main  body.  Sheridan  resolved 
to  detain  them  until  tlie  Sixth  (Wright's)  Corps,  should  come  up,  and  for 
that  purpose.  Colonel  Stagg's  mounted  brigade  charged  upon  thcni.  This 
enabled  Seymour's  division,  which  was  leading  the  Sixth,  to  come  up,  when 
Ewell  rccoileil,  and  was  driven  to  Sailor's  Creek,  but  striking  back  such  vig- 
orous blows,  that  there  was  a  halt  until  Whcatou's  division  should  cumo  up. 
Ewell's  gallant  veterans  stoutly  resisted,  until  enveloped  by  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  charged  on  flank  and  rear  by  horse  and  foot,  when  they  thretr 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  Among  the  six  thousand  men  then  made 
prisoners,  wore  Ewell  and  four  other  generals. 

Lee  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Appomattox  over  the  bridges  at  Farinville 
that  night,'  with  his  dreadfully  shattered  army.  He  tried  id 
'^'"I'sw'"^ '  ™^^^  ^'^"^  stream  an  impassable  barrier  between  his  force  and  ii» 
pursuers,  by  destroying  the  bridges  behind  hitn.  Only  the  rail*aj 
bridge  was  consumed,  that  of  the  wagon  road  being  saved  by  the  van  of 
Humphreys's  corps,  The  flames  were  smothered,  and  Barlow's  brigade 
crossed  over  in  expectation  of  a  fight,  but  he  tbund  there  only  a  feeble  tea- 
guard,  which  retired  after  a  slight  skirmish,  abandoning  eighteen  guns  in 


two  redoubts,  one  at  the  bridge-head  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Apporaattoi, 
which  they  blew  up  when  they  left  it,  and  the  other  on  the  heights  on  w^ 
north  side.  Their  starving  draught-animals  had  been  too  weak,  in  consequence 
of  fatigue  and  lack  of  food,  to  draw  the  cannon  farther.     Hundreds  of  l*t ' 
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men,  from  the  same  causes,  had  dropped  by  the  way,  and  thousands  had  let 
their  muskets  fall  and  left  them  because  they  could  not  bear  them  and  walk. 
They  had  begun  their  retreat  with  only  one  ration ;  and  so  poor  and  ex- 
hausted was  the  country  through  which  they  moved,  that  there  was  a  famine 
after  the  first  day's  march.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  after  leaving  Amelia 
Court-House — ^the  troops  without  supplies,  without  sleep,  harassed  in  front, 
rear  and  ilank,  and  compelled  to  fight  when  hardly  able  to  walk — were  among 
the  most  terrible  on  record ;  and  the  fortitude  of  the  soldiers  that  endured  it 
was  truly  sublime. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  after  Lee's  army  was  across  the  Appomattox, 
a  council  of  his  general  ofticere  was  held.  Lee  was  not  present.  They 
agreed  that  all  was  lost,  and  th*t  a  capitulation  was  inevitable.  Famine 
had  caused  nearly  one-half  of  their  soldiers  to  drop  their  arms,  because  they 
could  not  carry  them.  Their  cannon  must  all  be  lost  if  they  should  attempt 
a  rapid  flight,  because  they  had  no  draught-animals  suflicient  to  drag  them. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  suri'ender,  on  the  best  obtainable  terms, 
would  be  the  wisest  course,  and  that  decision  they  communicated  to  their 
General-in-chief '  bv  the  hand  of  General  Pendleton.  Lee  refused  to  listen 
favorably  to  the  opinions  of  his  officers,  and  professed  not  to  then  see  the 
necessity  for  a  surrender.  Davis,  his  colleague,  was  then  at  Danville,  trying 
to  reorganize  the  "  Government ; "  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  to  continue 
the  contest  "  so  long  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  the  Confederacy." 

The  remains  of  Lee's  army  were  now  in  a  compact  mass  on  the  stage 
and  plank  roads  to  Lynchburg,  a  few  miles  north  of  Farmville,  with  strong 
intrenchmcnts  covering  these  roads,  and  batteries  commanding,  over  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  way  of  approach  by  the  Nationals  from  the  Appomat- 
tox. He  resolved  to  make  further  efforts  to  escape,  and  success  in  battle  on 
the  7th*  encouraged  him.  Humphreys  had  crossed  the  Appo- 
mattox with  the  Second  Corps,  and  resumed  pursuit  with  the 
divisions  of  Miles  and  De  Trobriand.  He  soon  found  himself  confronted 
by  Lee's  intrenched  army.  He  thought  a  flanking  of  the  position  would 
be  the  most  eflectual  way  of  dislodging  his  antagonist,  but  he  perceived 
that  it  could  not  be  done  with  his  single  corps.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  assault,  and  ordered  Barlow  up  to  attack  the  front,  while  Miles  should 
assail  the  Confederate  left.  The  latter  did  so  before  Barlow  came  up,  and 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  six  hundred  men.'  When  Barlow  got  into 
position  it  was  too  late  to  attack  that  night,  and  the  assault  was  postponed 
until  morning.  On  the  same  day  Sheridan  had  dispatched  two  divisions  of 
cavalry,  under  Merritt,  to  Prince  Edward  Court-House,  to  oppose  the  retreat 
of  Lee  on  Danville,  and  a  third  division,  imder  Crook,  was  sent  to  Farm- 
ville, where  it  crossed  with  difficulty,  the  horsemen  being  compelled  to  ford 
the  Appomattox.     Pushing  on  toward  the  left  of  Humphreys,  Crook  fell 

^  The  continued  interference  of  Davis  in  military  affairs,  and  his  keepin;^  In  place  inefficient  favorites  to  the 
exclusion  of  able  men,  had  produced  wide-spread  discontent,  and  there  was  bold  talk  in  and  out  of  the  "*  Connrress,** 
of  making  General  Lee  dictator,  thereby  stHpping  the  Arch-Conspirator  of  power.  To  avoid  this  humiliation, 
Davis  consented  to  allow  the  "Congress"  to  a|)[»olnt  Lee  Gcnerol-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  was  done  on  the  flrnt  of  February,  1$C«\  The  same  influence  caused  the  reappointment  of  General  Johnston 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  opposing  Sherman. 

<  Among  the  killed  were  General  Smyth  and  Mi^or  Mills.  Generals  Mott,  Madill,  and  MoDougall  were 
Mrerely  wounded ;  so  also  was  Colonel  Starbird  of  the  Nineteenth  Maine. 
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upon  a  body  of  Confederate  infantry  guarding  a  train  and  was  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  General  Gregg,  commanding  a  brigade,  who  was  captured. 

Just  afler  the  repulse  of  General  Miles,  Lee  received  a  note  from  Grant, 
dated  at  Farmville,  that  morning,  in  which  he  said :  "  The  result  of  the  last 
week  must  convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so ;  and 
regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shifl  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further 
effusion  of  blood  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia."  To  this 
Lee  replied :  "  Though  not  entertaining  the  opinion  you  express  on  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance  on  the  j)art  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and,  therefore, 
before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition 
of  its  surrender,"  After  dispatching  this  note  to  Grant,  Lee  resumed  his 
retreat  so  silently,  under  cover  of  darkness,  that  his  departure  was  not  known 
to  the  Nationals  imtil  morning,  when  the  Confederates  had  put  many  miles 
between  themselves  and  their  pursuers. 

Grant  did  not  receive  Lee's  reply  until  the  morning  of  the 
8th,"  when  he  instantly  dispatched  a  response,  saying,  "Peace 
being  my  great  desire,  there  is  but  one  condition  I  would  insist  upon, 
namely,  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking 
up  arms  again  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  properly 
exchanged."  lie  then  proposed  to  meet  Lee  in  pei*son,  or  to  delegate  officers 
to  meet  such  as  Lee  might  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  arranging 
the  terms  of  surrender. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  forwarding  of  this  dispatch,  Grant  wt 
his  whole  army  in  motion,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Confederates.  The  Second 
and  Sixth  Corps,  under  Meade  (who  was  accompanied  by  the  General-in- 
chief),  moved  directly  on  their  track,  north  of  the  Appomattox,  skirmished 
with  the  rear-guard  of  Lee's  forces,  and  imsuccessfully  tried  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  Sheridan,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on  wdth  all  his  cav- 
alry (Crook  having  recrossed  the  river),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Apjwmat- 
tox,  to  gain  some  point  in  front  of  Lee,  and  oppose  his  march  on  Lynchburg. 
In  that  direction  Lee  was  hurrying,  along  the  narrowing  neck  of  land  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Appomattox  and  snutll  tributaries  of  the  James. 
If  Sheridan  should  reach  his  front,  and  close  this  only  outlet  to  Lynchburg, 
all  would  be  lost.  To  pass  that  perilous  point,  Lee  was  now  putting  forth  all 
his  energies,  and  while  in  that  desperate  situation,  hoping  against  hope  that  he 
might  find  refuge  among  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  beyond  Lynehbui^, 
the  Confederate  generalissimo  sent  back  to  Grant  a  reply  to  the  Lient^nant- 
General's  note  of  that  morning,  saying :  "  In  mine  of  yesterday,  I  did  not 
intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  hut  to 
ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  /  do  not  think  the  emergen- 
c\/  hci8  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this  army ;  but  as  the  restoration 
of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know  whether  your 
proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.  I  can  not,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view 
to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia ;  but  as  far  as  your  proposal 
may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my  command,  and  tend  to  the 
restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow, 
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on  the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket  lines  of  the  two 


armies." 


General  Grant  received  Lee's  note  at  near  midnight,*  and 
'the  next  morning  replied  that  he  had  "no  authority  to  treat  ''^^^^ 
on  the  subject  of  peace,"  and  that  the  proposed  meeting  could 
lead  to  no  good.  He  said  that  he  and  the  whole  North  were  equally  as 
anxious  for  peace  as  Lee,  and  added :  "  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be 
had  are  well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms,  they  will 
hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed."  He  closed  by  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  all  difficulties  might  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
life.  Sheridan,  in  the  mean  time,  had  settled  the  question,  and  rendered  fur- 
ther parley  unnecessary,  by  utterly  extinguishing  Lee's  hopes.  By  a  forced 
march  of  about  thirty  miles,  his  advance,  under  General  Custer,  had  reached 
Appomattox  Station,  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad,  and  captured  four  trains 
of  cars,  laden  with  supplies  for  Lee's  starving  army,  whose  vanguard  was 
just  then  approaching.  These  Custer,  supported  by  Devin,  pushed  back  to 
Appomattox  Court-House,  five  miles  northward,  near  which  was  Lee's  main 
body,  capturing  twenty-five  guns,  a  hospital  train,  a  large  number  of  wagons, 
and  many  prisoners.  Sheridan  hurried  forward  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  support  of  Custer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  he  stood 
directly  across  the  pathway  of  the  flying  Confederates,  with  a  determination 
to  hold  Lee  in  check  there  until  morning,  when  the  detachment  of  the  Army 
of  the  James  also,  with  the  coi-ps  under  Griffin,  would  be  upon  his  front,  and 
most  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  his  rear.  He  had  closed  Lee's  last 
avenue  for  escape. 

Lee  now  saw  that  his  only  hope  was  in  cutting  his  way  successfully 
through  Slieridan's  line.  This  he  attempted  at  daybreak.*  Of 
all  the  grand  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  menaced  the 
National  Capital  a  year  before,  not  quite  ten  thousand  effective  men  were  now 
in  arms.  These  composed  two  thin  battle  lines,  consisting  of  the  remains  of 
Gordon'  (Hill's)  command  and  the  wreck  of  Longstreet's  corps.  Lee 
directed  the  former  to  cut  through  at  all  hazards.  The  charge  was  made 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  Sheridan's  men,  who  had  dismounted  to  meet 
the  attack,  were  forced  back.  Sheridan  had  just  reached  Appomattox  Sta- 
tion, whither  he  had  gone  to  hasten  forward  the  Army  of  the  James. 
He  at  once  sent  orders  for  his  troops  to  gradually  fall  back,  but  to  con- 
tinually offer  resistance,  until  the  wearied  and  foot-sore  infantry  could 
come  up  and  form  in  battle-line  under  their  cover.  Tlie  whole  maneuver 
was  well  performed,  when  the  cavalry,  moving  swiftly  to  the  right,  revealed 
to  the  dismayed  Confederates  a  solid  phalanx  of  men  armed  with  muskets 
and  glittering  bayonets.  Appalled,  the  Confederates  staggered  back  in  a 
recoil.  Sheridan's  bugles  had  sounded  the  order  to  remount,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  his  horsemen  were  on  the  left  of  the  stunned  and  confused  remnant 
of  Lee's  army,  ready  to  charge,  when  a  white  flag  appeared,  in  token  of  sur- 
render, before  the  van  of  the  troopers  held  by  Custer.  Sheridan  rode  to 
Appomattox  Court-House,  where  he  was  met  by  Gordon  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Grant  and  Lee  were  then  making  arrangements  for  a  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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Grant,  after  sending  Lee  his  note,  written  that  morning,'  hail  left  Meade, 

crossed  the  Appomattox,  and  was  hurrying  on  to  join  Sheridan 

'IskI*'     ^"^  Griffin,  when  he  was  handed  a  letttr  from  the  Confederate 

leader,  in  which  he  said :  "  I  received  your  note  of  this  morning 

on  tlic  picket  line,  whither  1  had  come  to  meet  you,  and  ascertain  definitely 

what  terms  were  embraced  in  your  proposal  of  yestertlay,  with  reference  to 

the  Bun-ender  of  tiiis  army.     I  now  ask  an  interview,  in  accordance  with  an 

offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  for  that  purpose."     Grant  sent 

Lee  word  that  he  assented  to  his  requeat,  and  aiTangements  were  mode  for 

the  interview  in  the  parlor  of  the  neat  brick  dwelling  of  Witmer  McLean,' 


at  Appotnattox  Court- Ho  use.  There  the  two  commanders  met,  witli  Mif' 
teous  recognition,  at  two  o'clock  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  9th  of  April.  Gnal 
was  accompanied  only  by  his  chief  aid.  Colonel  ViAvi. 
Lee  was  attended  by  Colonel  Marshall,  iiis  adjutaiit-p* 
cral.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  discussed  and  si-lllW' 
They  were  put  in  the  form  of  a  written  proposition  by 
Grant,  and  a  written  at'ceptance  by  Lee.  They  ven  en- 
grossed, and  at  about  half-past  three  o'clock  were  wgnrf 
on  a  neat  mahogany  center-table,  with  a  maible  top,  "^ 
line:Ued  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
)  prescrilK'd  by  Grant  were  most  extraordinary,  under  tli*'"^ 
!,  for  tlieir  leniency  and  magnanimity.  They  simply  require^  "^ 
)  gi»e  their  parole  of  honor  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms 
Govennnent,  until  regiilarly  cKchangcd ;  gave  to  the  ot&ten 

s,  baggage,  and  private  horses,  and  pledgeil  the  faith  of  'he 

Government  that  they  nhould  not  be  punished  for  their  treason  and  w'*'' 


.    S«  note  ].  page  SB9.  valnnie  I. 
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lion,  so  long  as  they  should  respect  that  parole  and  be  obedient  to  lawJ 
Grant  even  went  so  far,  in  his  generosity,  at  Lee's  suggestion,  that  he  gave 
instructions  to  the  proper  officers  to  allow  such  cavalrymen  of  Lee's  army  as 
owned  their  horses,  to  retain  them,  as  they  would,  he  said,  need  them  for 
tilling  their  farms. 

Lee  professed  to  be  touched  by  this  leniency  and  magnanimity  of  his  * 
conqueror,  who  represented  his  deeply  injured  country  ;  yet,  on  the  following 
day,  in  disregard  of  that  generosity,  and  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security 
under  the  protection  of  a  promise  made  in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
which  had  ever  been  kind  and  just  to  himself  and  his  kindred,  he  issued  a 
farewell  address  to  his  army,  which  no  right-minded  and  right-hearted  man 
would  care  to  imitate  under  like  circumstances.  Lender  the  disguise  of  very 
guarded  language,  he  told  his  soldiers,  in  effect,  that  in  taking  up  arms 
against  their  country,  and  trying  to  destroy  the  Republic,  in  whose  govern- 
ment they  had  always  shared,  they  had  done  a  patriotic  act,  and  for  which 
they  would  take  with  them  "  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  conscious- 
ness of  duty  faithfully  performed;"  therefore,  he  invoked  God's  blessing 
upon  their  acts.  lie  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  had  no  "  country  " — 
no  Government  to  which  their  allegianc^j  was  due,  excepting  the  territory 
and  rule,  over  which,  for  four  yeai*s,  the  Conspirators  had  held  sway ;  and  he 
spoke  of  his  "  unceasing  admiration  "  of  their  "  constancy  and  devotion  "  to 
that  "  country,"  which  had  "  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen."  They 
were  instructed,  in  that  address,  to  consider  themselves  unfortunate  patriots 
who  had  "  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources" 
of  a  tyrannical  and  unjust  Government.  His  words  were  treasured,  in 
memory  and  feeling.  That  farewell  address  was  afterward  beautifully  litho- 
graphed, in  Baltimore,  with  a  portrait  of  Lee  at  its  head,  surrounded  by 
Confederate  flags,  and  a  fac-simile  of  his  signature  at  its  foot ;  and  it  became 
a  cherished  document  and  ornament  in  the  houses  of  the  enemies  of  the  Ite- 


'  The  following  Is  tho  text  of  the  Capitulation: — 

"  Appomattox  Court-IIousf,  Va^  April  9, 1S65. 
**  General — In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vin^nia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all  the  ofticers  and  men 
to  be  made  in  duplicate ;  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by 

such  other  officer  or  officers  ns  you  may  designate.  Tho 
officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  np  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  pro|>- 
erly  exchanged ;  and  each  company  or  regimentil  com- 
mander to  sign  A  lii^e  parole  for  the  men  of  their  com- 
mands. The  arras,  artillery,  and  public  property,  to  bo 
parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  np- 
pointe<1  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  onibractj 
the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggase.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed 
to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United 
States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside. 

"U.  S.  Grakt,  Lienttnant  Gentral. 

SlUMATI-RKS  OF  GRANT   AMD  L£K.  **  G   ncml  R.  E.  LeK.** 

'*  Head-Quartkrb,  Army  of  Northkrn  Vircima,  April  9, 1S6.*). 

''General — I  reoeive<I  your  letter  of  this  dote,  containing  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Yirsinia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  they  are  substantially  the  s;ime  as  thttse  expressed  in  your  letter  of  tht* 
8th  instant,  they  are  accepte<l.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  tho  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipalations  into 
cfllect  XL  K.  Lss,  General, 

"Lt-General  U.  ft.  ORAHrr 
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public.     "  By  that  warrant,"  these  people  said,  substantially,  to  the  writer, 
"  we  will  attempt  to  regain  the  '  Lost  Cause.' "  * 

When  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon,  the  starving  Confederate 
soldiers  were  fed  from  the  National  stores;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  12th,* 
•  A  .^1  1CA    ^b^^y  >^'cre  marched  by  divisions  to  an  a))pointed  place,  near  Appo- 
mattox  Coiirt-House,  where  they  stacked  their  arms  and  accouter- 
ments,  and  the  private  soldiers  and  warrant  officers  received  their  paroles. 
So  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  disappeared.     The  kindness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment followed  the  offending  ones,  even  to  their  homes,  transportation  and 
food  for  their  journey  being  afforded  to  large  numbers  of  them.     The  victo- 
rious anny  all  returned  to  Burkesville  Station  (excepting  the  infantry  of  Gib- 
bon and  Griffin,  and  McKenzie's  cavalry,  who  were  left  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House  until  the  business  of  the  surrender  was  finished),  and  thence,  a  few  days 
later,  they  moved  on  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond.     General  Grant  and  his 
staff  left  for  City  Point  on  the  11th,  leaving  General  Meade  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  the  suiTender.*    It  was  exactly  a  fortnight  from  the  time  when  Grant 
broke  up  head-quarters  at  City  Point,  to  enter  upon  the  spring  campaign, 
until  his  return  there,  with  the  campaign  ended,  and  the  war  substantially 
closed.     I^ee  had  started  on  that  campaign  with  about  sixty-five  thousand 
men.    He  went  back  to  Richmond  alone ;  and  for  a  month,  he  and  his  family 
were  kindly  supplied  with   daily  rations  from  the  National  commissariat 
there.     The  announcement  of  the  great  victory  had  been  sent  over  the  land 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  together  with  thanks  to  Grant  and  liis  soldiers;' 

1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  I^^e's  Farewell  Address: — 

**  Head-Quarters  Army  NoRTirERx  Virginia,  Appomattox  C.  U..  April  Ifi,  ]S&^ 
**QjcKERAL  Orders, 

No.  9. 

**  After  four  years  of  ordaous  Bervice,  marked  by  unsurpassed  coorage  and  fortltadc,  tho  Army  of  Northen 
Virginia  has  been  compelleil  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  reaoorces.  I  need  not  tell  the  brare  tor 
vivors  of  so  many  banl  fought  buttles,  who  have  remained  steod&st  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consonted  tothltrenlt 
from  no  distrust  of  them ;  but  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  to  compensate  for  tb< 
loss  that  must  have  attended  a  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  thw 
whoso  past  ft<'rvices  have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen.  By  the  terms  of  agreement,  olHoers  and  meaeu 
return  to  their  homes  and  remain  until  exchanged.  You  will  talce  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceed  from 
the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  biyonhi* 
blcaainrr  and  proti>ction.  With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to  yoar  eoantrf,^^  i| 
grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous  consideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  fdrrvdL 

•  Loe  lost,  during  the  movements  of  his  armv,  from  ihe  26th  of  March  to  the  9th  of  April,  aboot  li** 
killed  and  wounded,  and  25,000  made  prisoners.  The  remainder,  who  were  not  present  at  tho  surrender,  b*i 
deserted  on  the  retreat  The  number  of  men  paroled,  waa  about  26,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  9.000  h»d  «'•• 
In  their  hands.  Alxiut  16,000  small-arms  were  surrendered;  150  cannon;  71  colors;  abont  1,100  wagons  •■* 
caissons,  and  4,000  horses  and  mules. 

■  The  Secretary  wrote:  ^  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great  victory  with  which  Ho  ha«  thi»  ^f 
crowned  you  and  the  gallant  armies  under  your  command !  The  thanks  of  this  I>epartment  and  of  th*  Qortn- 
mont,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — their  reverence  and  honor  have  been  descrvetl — will  be  rendewd 
to  you  and  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  army,  for  all  time." 

Those  of  tho  grateful  people  who  could  know  and  appreciate  the  marvelous  and  patriotic  serviw*  "jf  "• 
Secretary  of  War,  during  the  struggle,  were  then,  and  ever  will  be  ready  to  make  him  an  equal  sharer  ^ditkt 
generals  of  the  army,  in  their  honor  and  reverence.  General  Uanc<x:k  pai<l  a  just  tribute  to  the  w«>rth  rfth< 
able  Minister,  when  he  sai<l,  In  a  speech  at  the  New  England  Dinner,  in  New  York,  In  December,  IS©:  "Sl^* 
credit  has  been  clven  to  the  army ;  praise  without  stint  has  been  given  by  a  gmtefiil  people  to  its  general*.  *• 
have  had  m:my  genenils,  among  whom  the  honors  have  been  dividetl,  and  whose  fame  will  live  in  inorerodnr 
ing  form  than  in  wreaths  of  laurel,  but  during  the  period  of  our  greatest  perils,  we  have  had  but  one  Mlniitor 
of  War,  and  during  his  administration,  substantial  victories  crowned  our  arms.  One  who  has  been  uihsfltta*"- 
in  famishing  the  means  of  war,  and  placing  them  In  tho  hands  of  our  generals ;  one  who  has  rivaled  Carwt  i» 
all  that  is  accorded  to  him  for  preparation ;  one  who  never  faltcre<i,  however  dark  the  hour.  And  shall  we  w* 
honor  him  ?  I  know  him  to  be  generous  and  mindful  of  faithful  service.  Among  the  people  I  predict  sn  It- 
creasing  tide  of  popularity  in  his  favor,  and  that  he  will  be  one  of  those  whom  the  country  will  dsll?l»t*» 
honor— Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Secretary  of  War.  A  model  for  a  War  Minister,  in  momentous  times:  wi«,  *•• 
fhiitful  of  resources,  patriotic^  incorruptible.    To  him  a  nation^s  gratitade  is  doe.^ 
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also,  an  ordop  for  a  salute  of  two  hundred  guns  at  the  head-quarters  of  every 
army  and  department,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Weat  Point,  on  the 
Hudson.  There  was  joy  throughout  the  entire  Republic,  because  of  the  evi- 
dent swift  coming  of  Peace.  The  loyal  people  felt  that  a  score  of  golden 
medals,  such  as  Congress  had  awarded  to  General  Grant,'  would  be  too  few 


to  attest  their  appreciation  of  him  an  one  of  the  chief  instnimcnts  of  the 
Almighty  in  woriting  out  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 

President  Lincoln  had  been  at  City  Point  and  vicinity,  for  several  days 
before  the  fall  of  Richmond,  in  constant  communication  with  the  General-iu- 
vhicf,  at  the  front,  receiving  dispatches  from  him  and  transmitting  them  in- 
Blaptly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  whence  they  were  diffused  over  the  coun- 
try, by  the  teJegi-aph.     On  the  day  after  Richmonil  was  evacuated,  he  went 
up  to  that  city'  in  Admiral  Porter's  flag-ship,  the  Jfahern.    Cap- 
tain Ralph   Chandler,  with   the   fiangainon,  several  tugs,  and     '  *p'^'  *> 
tiiirty  small  boats,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  had  already 
cleared  the  channel  of  the  river  of  torpedoes,  and  made  the  navigation  com- 
paratively safe.'     When  near  Rocketts,  the  Pi-esident  and  the  Admiral  left 
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the  Malvern^  and  proceeded  to  the  city  in  the  commander's  gig.  With  its 
crew,  armed  with  carbines,  they  landed  and  walked  to  WeitzePs  quarters,  in 
the  late  residence  of  Davis,  cheered  on  the  way  by  the  huzzas  and  grateful 
ejaculations  of  a  vast  concoui-se  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  had  been  told 
that  the  tall  man  was  their  Liberator.  They  crow<led  around  him  so  thickly, 
in  their  eagerness  to  see  him,  and  to  grasp  his  hand,  that  a  file  of  soldiera 
were  needed  to  clear  the  way.  After  a  brief  rest  at  \Yeitzers,  the  President 
rode  rapidly  through  the  principal  streets  of  Richmond,  in  an  open  carriage, 
and,  at  near  sunset,  departed  for  City  Point. 

Two  days  afterward,"  the  President  went  to  Richmond  again,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  the  Vice-President,  and  several  Senators,  when  he 
*  I865I  *'     ^^^^  called  upon  by  leading  Confederates,  several  of  them  members 
of  the  rebel  Virginia  Legislature,  whose  chief  business  was  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  a  compromise  whereby  the  equivalent  for  submission  should 
be  the  security  to  the  Virginia  insurgents,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their  political 
power  and  worldly  possessions.     The  President  was  assured  by  Judge  Camp- 
bell,^ a  member  of  the  Confederate  "Government"  (who,  for  two  years,  had 
been  satisfied,  he  said,  that  success  was  impossible),  that  the  so-called  Virginia 
Legislature,  if  allowed  to  reassemble,  with  the  Governor,  would  work  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Union,  their  fii-st  step  being  the  withdrawal  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  from  the  field,  on  condition  that  the  confiscation  of  property  in 
Virginia  should  not  bo  allowed.*     Anxious  to  end  the  war  without  further 
bloodshed,  if  possible,  and  satisfied  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Virginia 
troops — in  other  words,  nearly  all  of  Lee's  army — would  accomplish  it,  lie 

the  occasion  under  considcmtion,  had  similar  protections  along  its  sides,  the  nets  being  snspended  fbun  fjKff^ 
fastoncd  to  and  projvctinfr  from  the  deck. 

The  torpedoes  used  by  the  Confederates  were  various  in  form  and  eonstmction,  as  several  illnstrntloM  li» 

this  work  show.    The  most  efflcifnt  ones  were  the  ffalmniewA 
^  a  ptrcmsion.    The  former  were  provicied  with  a  wire  conw«t«d 

with  a  galvanic  batterj  on  the  shore,  by  which  the  mine  mlzht  b« 
exphwled  at  any  moment.  The  percusi«ion  or  "sensitive"  ooei 
expltnled  by  the  act  of  forcible  contact.  Some  of  these  wen  m»^ 
in  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  with  percussion  tubes  arran^uwind 
the  cylinder  thus  fitrmcd,  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  bases «f  A* 
PEBCC88ION  TOBPiDO.  cones,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  here  irfven.    Others  wertuno^ 

us  delineated  on  pnire  194.  In  the  James  River,  at  the  UnM  wetf* 
c«)nsiderlnjr,  the  torpedoes  wore  chiefly  galvanic.  Some  were  cylindrical,  with  one  end  conical;  bnt  a  great* 
portion  were  lu'jir-shapefl.  These  were  anchored  in  the  channels  or  in  shallow  water,  by  means  of  »w^"* 
of  a  hollow  iron  sphere,  called  a  "  mushroom,"  which  was  attached  to  the  buoyant  mine  by  a  chain.  Tbae^^ 
eenerally  sunken  ojipojiitc  batteries,  where  the  wires  connected  with  bomb-proofs  on  shore.  One  of  thrt*.*"*" 
tatning  nearly  a  ton  of  [>ow<Ur,  was  planttvi  in  the  center  of  the  deep  channel  at  Drewry's  Bluff.  On  account*" 
the  depth  of  water,  it  was  attached  to  a  long  rod,  and  that  t^  the  "mushroom"  anchor,  by  a  chain,**  1^  ** 
desirable  to  have  the  torpedo  only  the  depth  of  a  vessel  below  the  surface. 

In  fishing  for  torpedoes,  a  net  with  hooka,  like  that  which  depended  from  the  bows  of  vessels,  wasdraj^ 
as  a  fisherman's  net  is  dragged ;  also,  common  grapnels — four-pronged  anchors  withoat  a  8t<»ck,  fasteoed  to  1<*I 
lines — were  drugged  urt4.>r  the  boats,  like  trolling;  and  when  a  torpedo  was  canght,  it  was  carefully  bsaled  vp 
to  the  surface,  and  towed  ashore.  When  a  nest  of  torpedoes  were  found,  a  little  float  was  anchored  above  tb«o« 
with  a  small  Nation.il  fia<;  upon  it,  by  which  pilots  of  vessels  might  be  warned  of  the  presence  of  daofer. 

"The  torjjedo,"  says  Captain  Chandler,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  deacriptive  of  theae  "infernal  BJKhl»<*> 
"  Is  destined  to  be  the  least  expensive  but  most  terrible  engine  of  defense  yet  invented.  No  vessel  an  ^  ** 
eonstructcil  as  to  resist  Its  power;  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  locality  would  prevent  the  hostile  fleet  &••" 
approaching  the  supposed  position.  In  all  collisions  between  hostile  powers,  whether  army  against  »nn.t,«h'l' 
against  ship,  or  ship  juralnst  fort,  more  or  less  bravery  has  been,  and  is  destined  to  bo,  displayed;  but  tk<  "''* 
certainty  of  the  locality  of  the  foe — the  knowledge  that  d  simple  t4inch  will  lay  your  ship  a  helplMii  fiB^"^ 
wreck  upon  the  water,  without  even  the  satisfaction  of  firing  one  shot  in  return,  calls  for  more  ooorsgc  thtf 
can  be  expressed  ;  and  a  8hort  cruise  among  torpedoes  will  sober  the  most  Intrepid  disposition.** 
»  Sec  page  302,  volume  I. 

'  This  selfish  proposition  of  the  Virginians,  in  which  they  showed  a  willingness  to  sacriflee  '•thecMSi''to 
order  to  save  themselves  from  harm,  was  bitterly  commented  upon  In  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 
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left  with  General  Weitzel,  on  his  departure  from  Richmond,*  authority  to 
allow  "  the  ijentleinen  who  have  acted  as  the  Lecjislature  of  Vir- 
ginia,  in  support  of  the  rebellion,  to  assemble  at  Richmond  and       ^^J}1  ^ 
take  measures  to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops  and  other  support 
from  resistance  to  the  General  Government."     A  safeguard  was  given.     The 
fugitives  returned,  with  the  Governor,  but  instead  of  performing  in  good 
faith  what  had  been  promised  in  tlieir  name,  they  began  legislating  generally, 
as  if  they  were  the  legal  representatives  of  the  people  of  Virginia.     So  soon 
as  notice  of  this  perfldy  was  given  to  the  President  after  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, he  directed  Weitzel  to  revoke  the  safeguard,  and  allow  "  the  gentle- 
men who  had  acted  as  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  "  to  return  to  private  life. 
The  surrender  of  Lee  had,  meanwhile,  made  tlie  contemplated  action  unneces- 
sary.    The  President  was  blamed  by  the  loyal  people  for  allowing  these  men 
to  assemjole  with  acknowledged  powers;  and  the  Confederates  abused  him 
for  dissolving  the  assembly.* 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  City  on  the  day  of  Lee's  surren- 
der, where  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  multitude  of  congratulations  because  of 
the  dawn  of  peace.  On  the  11th  he  issued  proclamations,  one  declaring  the 
closing,  until  further  notice,  of  certain  ports  in  the  Southern  States,  whereof 
the  blockade  had  been  raised  by  their  ca})ture,  respectively ;  and  the  other, 
demanding,  lienceforth,  for  our  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  on  penalty  of  retalia- 
tion, those  privileges  and  iinnninities  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  them 
on  the  plea  of  according  equal  belligerent  rights  to  the  Kej)ublic  and  its 
internal  enemies.  On  the  same  evening,  Washington  City  was  brilliant  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations  because  of  the  sunvuder  of  Lee.  The  Executive 
Mansion  was  filled  with  light ;  and  there,  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens, 
the  President  spoke  earnest  words  concerning  the  past  and  the  future — the 
last  words  with  which  he  ever  publicly  addressed  the  people  orally.  He  took 
that  occasion  to  set  forth  his  views  concerning  the  reorganization  of  society 
in  the  States  wherein  rebellion  had  existed,*  in  which  he  evinced  an  entire 
absence  of  bitterness  of  feeling  toward  those  who  had  conspired  and  rebelled ; 
and  he  remitted  to  Congress  all  questions  connected  with  the  political  reor- 
ganization of  States,  and  their  representation  in  the  National  Legislature. 
On  the  following  day  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  which 
had  been  approved  by  General  Grant,  putting  an  end  to  all  drafting  and 
recruiting  for  the  National  army,  and  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war  and 
supplies ;  and  declaring  that  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  would 
be  speedily  reduced,  and  all  military  restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce  be 
removed  forthwith. 

This  virtual  proclamation  of  the  end  of  the  war  went  over  the  land  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,*  while  Gen- 
eral Anderson  was  replacing  the  old  flag  over  the  ruins  of  that        ^ 
fortress.*     Preparations  for  a  National  thanksgiving  were  a-making,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Re[)ublic,  so  to  speak,  was  radiant  with  sunlight,  when  a 

*  In  hiB  note  to  0«ncral  Weitzel,  giving  him  atithority  to  allow  the  so-eulled  Virginia  Legislature  to  assem- 
ble, the  President,  having  no  confidence  In  their  truth  an«l  integrity,  made  a  provision  for  treachery,  by  saying : 
'^If  they  attempt  it  [action  for  restoration],  glvo  them  permission  and  protection  ontll,  if  at  all,  they  attempt 
some  act  hostile  to  the  United  States;  In  which  case  you  will  mitify  them,  giving  them  a  reasonable  time  to 
leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which  time,  arrest  any  whi  remain.^ 

*  Bee  page  4(15. 
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dark  cloud  appeared,  and  suddenly  overspread  the  firmament  as  with  a  pall. 
Before  midtiight  the  electric  messengers  went  over  the  land  with  the  tidings 
that  the  President  had  been  murdered !  The  sad  story  may  be  briefly  told  as 
follows : — 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  General  Grant  arrived  in  Washington.* 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  the  President's  son,  was  one  of  his  staflT  officers. 
They  had  arrived  in  time  for  the  latter  to  breakfast  with  his  father,  and  give 
him  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  as  he  was,  of  the  scenes  of  Lee's  surren- 
der. At  11  o'clock  the  President  attended  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which 
Grant  was  present.  When  the  meeting  adjourned,  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  (ieneral  to  attend  Ford's  Theater  in  the  evening,  and  sent  a  mes- 
nenger  to  engage  a  box.  When,  awhile  afterward,  Schuyler  Colfax,  the 
Bj>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  visited  him,  he  invited  that  gentle- 
man to  accompany  ^Irs.  Lincoln  and  himself  to  the  theater,  but  previous 
engagements  caused  Mr.  Colfax  to  decline.  General  Grant  was  called  to 
New  York  that  evening. 

It  was  publicly  announced  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  President  and  Gen- 
eral (irrant  would  be  at  the  theater.     The  house  was  crowded.     Mr.  Lincohi 
and  a  little  party-  arrived  just  after  eight  o'clock.     The  President  was  seated 
in  a  high-backed  rocking-chair,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Hjirris  on  his 
left.     The  box  had  been  draped  with  an  American  flag  in  honor  of  the 
President.     The  play,  "  Our  American  Cousin,"   was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when,  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  by  profession, 
passed  near  the  box  where  the  President  and  his  party  were  seated,  and  after 
presenting  a  card  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  messenger,  in  the  passage  way,*  he  stood 
and  looked  down  upon  the  orchestra  and  the  audience  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  then  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's  box,  closed  the  door  and 
fastened  it  from  the  inside  with  a  ])iece  of  plank  previously  provided,  so  that 
it  might  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.     He  then  drew  a  Derringer  pistol, 
and  with  this  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  long  two-edged  dagger  in  his  left,  he 
entered  the  inner  door  of  the  box  directly  behind  the  President,  who  was 
leaning  a  little  forward,  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  drama.     Holding  the 
pistol  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  he  shot  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  head.     The  ball 
entered  back  of  the  ear,  and  passing  through  the  brain,  lodged  just  behind 
the  right  eye.     The  President's  head  fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  eyes  closed; 
he  lived  nine  hours  after\Vard,  but  was  not  conscious. 

Major  Rathbone  was  startled  by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  seeing 
Booth,  who  was  half  hidden  by  the  potvder-smoke  that  filled  the  box,  seized 
him.  The  murderer  tore  away  from  his  grasp,  dropped  his  pistol,  and  strik- 
ing with  his  dagger,  made  a  serious  woulid  on  the  Major's  left  ann.  The 
assassin  then  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box,  with  the  gleaming  weapon  in 
his  hand,  and  shouted,  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  /" — so  may  it  be  always  with 
Tyrants — the  motto  of  the  seal  of  Virginia,  and  then  leaped  upon  the  stage. 

'  Unlike  most  conquerors,  Grant  did  not  enter  the  capital  of  the  conquered,  and  ei^Joj  the  MostUoM*^ 
awftit  visitors  on  such  occasions,  but  followini;  simply  in  the  path  of  duty,  when  )ii5  work  wm  duo«,  i><$  ^^'^ 
directly  to  his  own  capital  to  report  its  results  to  his  Government 

'  i:ompo8ed  of  Mi-s.  Lincoln,  Major  H.  R.  Knthbonc,  and  Miss  Clara  W.  Uarri^  dan^rhter  of  ^wif* 
Ira  Harris. 

'  At  nine  o'clock  a  man  appeared  at  the  same  place,  with  a  lai^e  package,  and  inqairel  for  General  GrioL 
No  doubt  the  intention  was  to  murder  the  General  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  atM8»iiuted. 
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He  was  booted  and  spurred  for  a  night  ride.  One  of  his  spurs  caught  in  the 
flag,  and  he  fell.  Rising,  he  turned  to  the  audience  and  exclaimed, "  jTAc  Souih 
is  avenged P"*  and  then  escaped  by  a  back  door,  where  he  mounted  a  hoi*se  a 
boy  was  holding  for  him,  fled  across  the  Anacosta,  and  found  temporary 
refuge  with  some  sympathizing  friends,  among  the  Maryland  slave-holdei-s. 
The  President  was  carried  from  the  theater  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Peterson,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  he  died  the  next  *  ^{*^^^ 
morning*  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.* 

So  fell,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin — an  embodiment  of  the  dark  spirit 
of  the  Conspirators  against  the  Republic — Abraham  Lincoln,*  the  best  rep- 

1  Mrs.  Lincoln,  half  dead  with  frijorht  and  grief,  mtaa  taken  to  the  house  where  hor  husband  lay.  He  was 
soon  surrounded  by  the  prominent  officers  of  the  Government,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  remain- 
od  with  him  until  the  last. 

*  There  is  evidence  on  recoi-d,  that  during  the  whole  war.  as  well  as  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  plots 
were  formed,  ft-om  time  to  time,  fur  his  assassination,  not  only  in  this  country,  hut  among  the  friends  of  the 
Conspirators  in  Europe.  Qut,  having  in  his  heart,  ^'Charity  toward  all,  and  malice  toward  none,^^  he  could  not 
believe  that  anybody  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  deliberately  nirii'Kr  him ;  and  he  never  took  a  precaution  against 
assassination,  voluntarily. 

In  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  work  may  be  found  extended  narratives  of  events  connected  with 
a  plot  to  ftssassioato  Mr.  Lincoln  while  on  his  way  to  Washington  City,  in  February,  1S61.  The  following  inter- 
esting account,  not  only  of  those  circumstances,  but  of  early  movements  in  the  preiiarations  for  overturning  the 
Government,  have  been  kindly  communicated  to  the  author  by  S.  M.  Peltf»n,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railway.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  ha.\  in  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  given  a  history  ainillar  in  the  tenor  of  many  facts.  Mr.  Felton's  communioition,  dated  Nov.  15, 
1S67,  is  as  follows,  after  speaking  of  the  determinatlun  of  the  Southern  pulliiclans  to  rebel,  vXtw  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln : — 

^  My  own  business  relations  fur  the  last  ten  years,  as  manager  of  a  railroad  connecting  the  North  with  the 
South,  had  brought  me  into  relations  somewhat  intimate  with  Southern  men.  I  saw  trouble,  and  tried  to  avert 
it  as  far  as  I  could  by  my  personal  influence.  I  advised  on  both  sides  a  conservative  policy,  and  endeavored,  so 
far  as  I  could,  to  bring  both  parties  together  by  adjusting  differenciS.  The  plot  was,  however,  more  deeply  laid 
than  appeared  on  tho  surface,  and  soon  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  From  this  moment  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
decide  what  course  I  was  to  pursue,  and  this  was  to  Bnpi>ort  the  Government  with  .ill  the  means  at  my  disposal. 
I  was  importuned  to  remain  neutral,  and  also  to  decline  to  place  the  road  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gi>vernment  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies ;  but  I  regarde<l  such  a  course  as  no  less  tre!Uk>nable  than  op^n  rebel- 
lion. It  soon  came  to  my  knowledge,  first  from  rumors,  and  then  ttom  evidence  which  I  could  not  doubt, 
that  there  was  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  capture  Washington,  destroy  all  the  avenues  to  It,  from  the  north,  east 
and  west,  and  thus  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  Capitol  of  the  country;  and  if  this  plot  did 
not  succeed,  then  to  murder  him  on  his  way  to  the  Capital,  and  thus  inaugurate  a  revolution  which,  they  hoped, 
would  end  in  establishing  a  Southern  Confederacy,  uniting  all  the  slave  States,  while  the  North  was  to  be  divided 
into  separate  cliques,  each  striving  for  tho  destruction  of  the  other.  Early  in  the  year  1S61,  Miss  Dix,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, came  into  my  oftice  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  I  bad  known  her  for  some  years,  as  one  engaged  in 
alleviatinz  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  Her  occupation  in  Southern  hos[dtals  had  brought  her  In  contact  with 
the  pniminent  men  South.  She  had  become  familiar  with  the  structure  of  Southern  society,  and  also  with  the 
working  of  its  political  machinery.  She  stated  to  me  that  she  had  an  important  communication  to  make  to  me 
personally.  I  listened  attentively  to  what  she  had  to  say  for  more  than  an  hour.  She  put  in  a  tangible  and 
reliable  shape,  by  the  fucts  she  related,  what  before  I  had  heard,  in  numerous  and  detached  parcels.  The  sum 
ot  it  all  was.  that  there  was  then  an  extensive  and  organized  conspiracy  throughout  the  South,  to  seize  upon 
Washington,  with  its  archives  and  records,  and  then  declare  the  Southern  Conspirators,  (ftf/<jcto,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  cut  off  all  modes  of  communication  between  Washington 
and  the  North,  East,  and  West,  and  thus  pn>vent  the  transportation  of  troops,  to  wrest  tho  Capital  from  the  hands 
of  tho  insui^ents.  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  was  thus  to  be  prevented,  or  his  life  was  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  In 
Csct,  she  said  troops  were  then  drilling:  on  the  line  of  our  own  road,  the  Washington  and  Annapolis  line,  and 
other  lines  of  railroad.  The  men  drilled  were  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  leaders,  and  the  leaders  were  banded 
together  to  cn])ture  Washington.  As  soon  as  the  interview  was  ende<l,  I  called  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist,  who  was  then,  and 
Is  now,  in  confidential  relations  with  the  railroad,  into  my  office,  and  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  Washington 
that  night  and  communicate  these  facts  to  General  Scott  I  also  furnished  him  with  some  data  for  General  Scott,  as 
to  the  other  routes  to  Washington,  that  might  be  adopted  in  case  the  direct  route  was  cut  off.  One  was  the  Dela- 
ware railroad  to  Seaford,  and  then  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac  to  Wa8hington,or  to  Annapolis,  and  thence 
to  Washington ;  another  to  Perryvllle,  and  thence  by  water  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  to  Washington.  Mr.  Trist  left 
that  night,  and  arrived  in  W^ashlngton  at  six  the  next  morning.  He  immediately  had  an  interview  with  General 
Scott,  who,  after  listening  to  him,  t>>itl  him  he  had  foreseen  the  trouble  that  was  coming,  and  in  October  previous, 
bad  made  a  c«)mmanlcatlon  to  President  Buchanan  predicting  trouble  at  the  South,  and  urging  strongly  tho  gar- 
risoning of  all  the  Southern  forts  and  arsenals  with  forces  sufficient  to  hold  them,  but  that  his  advice  had  been  un- 
heeded and  nothing  had  been  done,  and  he  feared  nothing  would  be  done ;  that  he  was  powerless,  and  that  he  feared 
It  would  be  necessary  to  inaugurate  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Philadelphia.  He  should,  however,  do  all  he  eould  to  brinit 
troop-*  to  Washington,  saffldent  to  oiake  it  secure;  bnthe  had  no  influence  with  the  administration,  and  feared 
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resentative  of  true  Democracy  in  America,  known  in  this  generation*     ffis 
death  occasioned  tlie  most  profound  grief  throughout  the  Republic,  and  sor- 

the  wont  contteqaences.    Thas  mattors  stood  on  Mr.  Trlst^s  visit  to  Washington,  and  thas  they  stood  for  some 
time  afterward.    A.  few  days  subseqiicntly,  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore  came  out  to  Back  Kiver  Bridge,  on 
the  railroad,  about  five  miles  east  of  the  city,  and  told  the  bridj^-keeper  that  he  had  come  to  give  information, 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  vital  imi)ortance  to  the  road,  which  he  wished  communicated  to  me.    Tb« 
nature  of  this  communication  was,  that  a  party  wai>  then  organized  in  Baltimore  for  burning  otir  bridsrcs  in  case 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  over  the  road,  or  in  case  we  attemiited  to  carry  troops  for  the  defense  of  Washington.    This  parqr 
had  combustible  uiaterials  then  prepared  to  lake  out  and  pour  over  the  bridges ;  that  they  were  Ui  disguise  them- 
selves as  negroes,  and  be  at  the  bridge  Just  before  the  train,  bringing  Mr.  Lincoln, arrived.    The  bridire  was  then  to 
be  burned,  and  the  troin  attacked,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  put  out  of  the  way.    This  man  appearvd  to  t»e  a  gentle- 
man, and  in  earnest,  and  honest  in  what  he  said;  but  he  would  not  give  bis  name,  nor  allow  any  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  his  name  or  exact  abode,  as  he  said  his  life  would  be  in  peril  were  it  known  that  he  had  given  tills 
information.    He  said  if  we  would  not  attempt  to  find  him  out,  he  would  contiuue  to  come  and  give  ns  inform- 
ation.    Ho  CAtne,  subsequently,  several  times,  and  gave  items  of  information  as  to  the  movements  of  liio  Con- 
Bfiirators,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  who  he  was.    Immediately  after  the  development  of  these 
(hcts,  I  went  to  Washington,  and  there   met  a  prominent  and  reliable  man  from  Baltimore,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Marshal  Kane,  then  the  chief  of  police.    I  was  anxious  to  asoertain  whether  he  was  loyal  sod 
reliable,  and  made  particular  inquiries  upon  both  these  points.    I  was  assured  that  he  was  perfectly  reliable, 
whereupon  I  made  known  some  few  of  the  reports  tbat  haii  come  to  my  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  designs 
to  bum  the  bridges,  and  requested  that  they  should  be  laid  before  .Marshal  Kane,  with  a  request  that  he  should 
detail  a  police  force  to  make  the  necessary  investigation.     Marshal  Kane  was  seen,  and  it  was  siigge?«te4l  to  bim 
that  there  were  reports  of  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  bridges  and  nut  off  Washington,  and  his  ad%'ioe  was  asketl.  ss 
to  the  best  way  of  ferreting  out  the  Conspirators.    He  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  any  aach  thing  on  foot, 
said  he  had  thoroughly  investisrated  the  whole  matter,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  soeh 
rumors.    Kane's  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  satisfied  me  that  he  was   not  reliable.     I  then  determiot'd  t« 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  but  to  investigate  the  matter  in  my  own  way,  and  at  once  sent  for  a  celcbrstetl 
dctectivu,  Allan  Plnkerton,  who  resided  in  the  West,  and  whom  I  had  before  employed  in  au  important  matter. 
He  was  a  man  of  grreut  skill  and  resources.    I  furnished  him  with  a  few  hints  only,  and  at  once  s«*t  him  on  tb« 
track,  with  eight  assistants.     There  were  then  drilling  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  some  three  military  orgaoiai- 
tions,  profoHSedly  for  home  defense,  pretending  to  be  Union,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  tendering  tbefr 
services  to  the  railroad  in  case  of  trouble.    Their  pro|)ositlons  were  duly  considered,  but  the  defense  of  tbe 
roail  was  never  intrusted  to  them.    The  first  thing  done  by  Pinkerton  was  to  enlist  a  vulunteor  in  each  of  tbese 
military  companies.    They  pretended  to  come  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  tlld  not  appear  to  be  wanting 
in  sympathy  for  the  South.    They  were  furnishe<l  with  uniforms  at  the  expense  of  the  rood,  and  drilled  as  often 
AS  their  associates  In  anns;  became  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  organization,  and  reported  every  dtjor 
two  to  their  chief,  who  immediately  reported  to  me  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  companies.    One  of  tbeie 
organizations  was  loyal,  but  the  other  two  wore  disloyal  and  fully  in  the  plot  t<i  destroy  the  bridges  and  mareh 
to  Washington,  to  help  wrest  it  A'om  the  hands  of  the  legally  constitute<l  authorities.    Every  nouk  and  corner  on 
the  road  and  its  vicinity  wa^  explored  by  the  chief  and  his  detectives,  and  the  secret  working  of  secession  aid 
treason  made  bare,  and  brought  to  light    Societies  were  formed  in  Baltimore,  and  various  modes,  known  tosnd 
practiced  only  by  detectives,  were  resortetl  to  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Conspirators  and  get  into  thflnecrets. 
The  plan  worked  to  a  charm,  and  the  midnight  plottings  and  the  daily  consultations  of  the  Cunspiraton  vera 
treasured  up  as  a  guide  to  our  future  plans  for  thwartinsr  them.     It  turned  out  that  all  that  had  >  een  commoni- 
cated  by  Miss  Dix  and  the  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  ftiet,  and  that  the  half  bad  Dot 
been  told.    It  was  made  as  certain  by  these  investigations,  as  stnmg  circumstantial,  and  positive  evidence  eoakl 
make  it,  that  there  was  a  plot  to  bum  the  bridges  and  destroy  the  road,  and  munlor  Mr.  Lincoln  on  bi^  wsjto 
Washington,  if  it  turned  out  that  he  went  there  before  trofips  were  chilled.     If  troops  wf^re  first  called,  tbes  tbe 
bridges  were  to  be  burned,  and  Washintrton  cut  ofi*  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  South.     I  at  once  organised 
and  armed  a  force  of  about  tWo  hundred  men,  whom  I  distributed  along  the  line,  between  the  Susqucbaanaand 
Baltimore,  principally  at  the  bridges.     These  men  were  drilled  regularly  by  drill-mastera,  and  werv  apparentlj 
employed  in  whitewashing  the  bridges,  putting  on  some  six  or  seven  coats  of  wash,  saturated  wiib  rait  and 
alum,  to  make  the  outside  of  the  bridges  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible.    This  whitewashing,  so  extfnslTe  in 
Its  application,  became  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  neisrhborh(»od.    Thus  the  bridges  were  stroDg ly  goarded 
and  a  train  was  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  at  one  point  in  case  of  trouble.    Tbe  proeramme «f 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  changed,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Harrisburg  trt^m  Philadelphia,  and  tbcnee 
over  the  Northern  Central  rootl  by  way  of  Baltimore,  and  thence  to  Washington.    We  were  then  informed  bf 
our  detective,  that  the  attention  of  the  Conspirators  was  turned  from  our  road  to  the  Northern  Central  and  tbat 
they  would  there  await  the  coming  of  Mr.  Lincoln.   This  stat^'ment  was  confirmed  by  our  Baltimore  gentleoa. 
who  came  out  again,  and  said  that  their  designs  upon  our  road  were  postponed  for  the  present,  and  until  we  car- 
ried troops,  would  not  be  renewed.    Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  be  waylaid  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Central  n«d. 
and  prevented  from  reaching  W^ashington,  or  his  life  was  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  attempt    Thus  matters  stoed 
on  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia.   I  felt  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  him  the  hcXs  that  had  ooob 
to  my  knowledge,  and  ui^o  his  going  to  W^ashington  privately  that  night  in  our  sleeping-car,  instead  of  poUlrly 
two  days  after,  as  was  proposed.    I  went  to  a  hotel  in  Phiia<1elphia,  where  I  met  the  detective.  Pinkerton.  vb« 
was  ragistered  under  an  assumed  name,  and  arranged  with  him  to  bring  Mr.  Judd,  Mr.  Lincoln^s  intimate  fticad. 
to  his  room,  iu  season  to  arrange  for  the  journey  to  Washington  that  night.    One  of  our  sub-detectivrs  made 
three  efforts  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Judd  while  passing  through  the  streets  in  the  procession,  and  was  lbi«« 
times   arreste<l  and  carried  out  of  the  crowd  by  the  police.    The  fourth  time  ho  sueoeeded,  and  broscbt 
Mr.   Judd  to  the  room  at  the  hotel,  where  he  met  the  detective-in-chief  and  mjaelf.     We  lost  no  tine 
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row  wherever  civilizatiQn  prevailed.  The  manner  of  his  death  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  everywhere ;  the  rebound  of  feeling  decreed  his  earthly  apotheosis. 
By  the  consent  of  the  eorainon  conscience  and  judgment,  the  honored  and 
beloved  Emancipator  became  an  adored  Martyr;  and  Democrats  in  all  lands 
instantly  placed  him  by  the  side  of  Washington,  in  tlie  calendar  of  their 
saints  and  sasres.  The  solemn  words  of  his  last  inausjural  address  were 
recalled  in  nearly  all  civilized  languages;  *  and  forty  thousand  French  Demo- 

In  mftkini^  known  to  him  the  facts  which  had  come  to  our  knowledge  in  refDrence  to  the  conspiracy,  and  I 
most  earnestly  advised  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  go  to  Washintrton  privately  that  night  in  our  sleeping-car. 
Mr.  Jndd  fully  enttrred  into  the  plan,  and  said  he  would  urge  Mr.  Lincoln  to  adopt  it  On  his  and  Pinkerton's 
oommnnicating  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at'ter  the  services  of  the  evening  were  over,  he  answered  that  he  had  engaged 
to  go  to  Harrisburg  and  speak  the  next  day,  and  ho  would  nut  break  his  engagement,  even  in  the  face  of  such 
peril,  but  that  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  engagement  he  would  follow  suc^  advice  as  we  might  give  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  Journey  to  Washington.  It  waa  then  arranged  by  myself  un<l  Pinkerton  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  go  to 
Harrisburg  the  next  day,  and  make  bi^  address,  after  which  he  w:«s  apparently  to  retii*e  to  Onvernor  Curtin's  house 
for  the  night,  but  in  reality  t(»  go  to  a  point  about  two  miles  out  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
where  an  extra  ear  and  engine  awaited  to  take  him  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  «>f  his  retiring,  the  telfgraph  lines 
east,  west,  north  and  south  from  Harrisburg  were  cut,  so  that  no  message  as  to  his  movements  could  be  sent  off  in 
any  direction.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  not  prolmbly  arrive  in  season  forourregnlartrainthatleftatll  p.m.,  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  send  him  by  an  extra,  for  fear  of  its  being  found  out  or  suspected  that  be  w:is  on  the  road,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  devise  some  excuse  for  the  detention  of  the  train.  But  three  persons  on  the  road  besides  myself 
knew  the  plan.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Win.  Stearns,  I  sent  by  an  earlier  train  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  Washington 
branch  road  that  I  had  an  important  package  which  I  was  gettingreiuly  for  thell  p.  m.  train  ;  that  it  was  necessary 

I  should  have  this  package  delivered  in  Washington  early  the  next  morning,  without  fail ;  that  I  was  stniining 
every  nerve  to  get  it  ready  by  11  o'clock,  but  in  cii!*e  I  did  not  succeed,  I  should  delay  the  train  until  it  was  ready, 
probably  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  I  wished,  as  a  personal  fuvor,  that  the  Washington  train  should  await 
the  coming  of  ours  from  Philadelphia,  l>efore  leaving.  This  request  was  willingly  complied  with  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  Washington  branch,  and  Mr.  Su-arns.  whom  I  had  sent  to  Biiltimore.  so  informed  me  by  telegraph  in 
cipher.  The  second  {lerson  In  the  secret,  Mr.  H.  F.  Kenney.  I  sent  to  West  Phila<ielphia,  in  company  with 
Pinkerton.  in  a  caiTiage,  to  await  the  C4>ming  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  1  irnve  him  a  package  of  old  railn)a4l  reintrts,  done 
np  with  great  core,  with  a  great  seal  attached  to  it,  and  directed,  in  u  fair  round  hand,  to  a  person  at  Willard's 
'£.  J.  Allen'  (the  assumed  name  of  Pinkerton).     1  marked  it  *  vt-ry  important,  to  be  delivered  without  fail  by 

II  o'clock  train,Mndorsing  my  own  name  upon  the  package.  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  West  Philadelphia,  and 
was  immediately  taken  into  the  cirriage  with  Mr.  Kenney  and  Pinkerion.  and  driven  to  within  a  square  of  oaf 
station,  where  Mr.  Kenney  jumped  off  with  the  package  and  waited  till  he  saw  the  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  detective  get  out  and  go  in.  He  then  came  up  and  gave  the  package  to  the  conductor, 
who  w^as  waiting  at  the  door  to  receive  It,  in  company  with  a  police  officer.  Tickets  ha<i  been  bought  beforehand 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  and  party  to  Washington,  including  a  tier  of  berths  in  the  sleeping-car.  He  passed  between  the 
conductor  and  the  police  officer  at  the  door,  and  neither  suspected  who  he  was.  The  conductor  remarked  as  ho 
passed,  *  Well,  old  fellow,  it  is  hicky  for  you  that  our  President  detained  the  train  to  send  n  package  by  it,  or  you 
would  have  been  left*  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  detective  beinsr  siifely  ensconced  in  the  sleeping-car,  and  my  pack- 
age safely  in  the  hands  of  the  conductor,  the  train  started  for  Baltimore,  about  fifteen  minutes  behind  time. 
Our  man  number  three,  George  Steurn*.  started  on  the  train  to  go  Vt  Baltimore,  and  hand  it  over,  with  its  con- 
tents, to  man  number  one,  William  Stearns,  who  awaited  Its  arrival  in  Baltimore.  Before  the  train  reached 
Gray's  Ferry  bridge,  and  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  resigned  himself  to  slumber,  the  conductor  came  to  George 
Stearns,  and  accosting  him,  said :  'George,  I  thought  yon  and  I  were  friends.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  Old  Abe 
was  on  board?"  George,  thinking  the  conductor  had,  in  some  way,  become  possessed  of  the  secret,  answered: 
*  John,  we  are  fHends,  and,  as  you  have  found  it  out.  Old  Abe  is  on  board,  and  wo  will  still  be  friends,  and  see 
him  safely  through.'  John  aYlswered,  'Yes,  if  it  cr>sts  me  my  life,  he  shall  have  a  safe  passage,'  and  so  George 
stuck  to  one  end  of  the  car,  and  the  conductor  to  the  other  every  moment  that  his  duties  to  the  other  passengers 
would  admit  of  it  And  Mr.  Lincoln  did  arrive  safely.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  conductor  was  mistaken 
In  his  man.  A  man  stnjngly  resembling  Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  down  to  the  train  about  half  an  hour  before  it 
left,  and  bought  a  ticket  to  Washington,  with  a  ticket  for  the  sleeping-car.  The  conductor  had  seen  him,  and 
concluded  he  was  the  veritable  'Old  Abe.'  George  delivered  the  sleeping-car  and  train  over  to  William,  in 
Baltimore,  and  William,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  took  his  place  at  the  back  an<l  rode  to  Washington,  where 
be  arrived  on  the  rear  of  the  sleeplnjr-car,  at  about  six  a.  m.  on  time,  and  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
safely  delivered  at  Wilhvni's,  when  he  secretly  ejacnlaU'd. '  God  be  praise«l  I'  He  also  saw  my  package  of  railroad 
reports  marked  '  highly  important,*  safely  delivered  into  the  hands  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  being  done, 
he  performed  his  morning  ablutions  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  enjoyed  with  unusual  zest  a  breakfast  at  Willard's. 
At  eight  o'clock,  the  time  ageeed  upon,  the  telegraph  wires  were  joined,  and  the  first  message  flashed  across  the 
line  was,  *  Your  package  has  arrived  safely,  and  been  delivered. — Wiluam.'  Then  there  went  up  from  the 
writer  t>f  this  a  shout  of  joy,  and  a  devout  thanksgiving  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  and  the  few  in  the 
secret  joined  in  a  heartfelt  amen.  Thus  began  and  ended  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  that  has  never 
been  before  written,  but  about  which  there  have  been  many  hints  entitled  a  Scotch  cap  and  riding  cloak,  Ac^ 
neither  of  which  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  safely  inaugurated,  after  which  I  discharged  our 
detective  force,  and  also  the  semi-militarj  whitewashers,  and  all  was  quiet  and  serene  again  on  the  railroad." 

>  The  Briti^  Standard^  a  leading  English  journal,  said  of  it:  '*  It  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  the  sort 
ever  pronounced  by  any  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  day  until  now.    Its  Alpha  and  its  Omega 
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crate  testified  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  eervicefl    and  "their 
desire  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  American  Union   in  the  person  of 


Olio  of  its  nioHt  illustrious  and  purest  repreaentatives,"  by  causing  a  magiiiti- 
cent  gold  medal  to  he  sir  ick  and  presented  to  the  Prt'sidenl's  widow.' 


tl  Mmlgity  a<Mt,  the  Oud  of  Jilltic 

WuddortlHiNev.    Tli*  whole  Ihii 
In  (kcl,  rauoh  of  lii«  old  prophf  l  in  I 


I  puU  u  In  mind  of  lliv  best : 

kiDdnru  of  Il<ib«t  LInci 
BlTMl.  .copy,  Inoutlli 

a  PuRco  I>»iinrtin.    ' 


>r  Um  En^llab  CominoiiralUi ;  Ibcrrli 
ft  pho1'ign[ih  ti  Ihi 


Iha  rVXrt  polntlni;  talm  lo  the  Ainericain  Msle,  1 
lontt-i  of  the  Un[aD,    The  elder  fttrdmnn  holi 

•Km.  and  iblpi,  embkiniitiul  ef  commerce.    Oi 

The  hmd*  t<>r  tlifl  mednl  wen  ubtnlned  bj  ii 
lubBcrilMxI.  Tbe  French  Govemmaiil  Irled  to  pi 
UnwlD,  wdlh  Iho  faHonrlng  lutter.  ilgiKd  bf  the 

HiDiut:— 


,>bnDt  one-tblrd  lev 


»-reiifb :  "  LiNcntji,  naxEat  nan.  a»uud 
sonr  vnuNQ  TOE  Staici  or  Lnmr.  Ei 
■rorij,  "LmiBTT.  EqctLiTi.  J^-ntimi." 


iriiftms.    Back  »f  Victory  IT 


itblled.    Tbemeiblwu  >t 


llle  qn'ODt  UX\  frspper.  en  rhanneuT  do  pnnd  buikpMe  hHnnmi 
iin^ls,  duBlrvax  de  mrinlfoAIer  Iturt  tjnipaUilv  |>oar  rCnloa 

ll  I'Amirlqoe  rtpobllcalne,  ee  n'e>l  puper  mllUen,mdi|ar 
mimeura  da  Llnculn,  el  lei  portluns  «a  oplnioni  uuqDelM 


Leg  meiiibrei  du  C-ioMi;  Eilenne  Ani|:a.  Cb.  L,  Cbuiln.  L.  Orrppo.  I 
PIcbat,  Eng.  Dop-.tt,  U  Knelp,  0.  Thonui  Albert.  J.  Mlcbelot.  Jnl« 
T.  Delord,  V.  CbiDffbQr,  H.  Llllr^.  V.  Scbslcber.  T.  Jai«iieam,  V>«  II 
Bdpir  Qoinel,  Louli  Blue,  Eug6ne  Pellelaa,  Victor  Hojo." 


*■  We  havt  bof  n  cbuged  with 
•^mpstby  fur  Ibe  Amerkui  Unia 


"■rAin,  OaUlb^^  13.  ISM 

ireaentlDg  to  yon  ihe  medsl  In  honor  of  the  ^nM  And  honnt  i 
I  cIiImih  bire  .Miitcd  u>  be  lUnek.  with  a  denirt-  lo  fiprew  t 
m  of  ana  otlu  :nuat  llluatrloui  ud  ponu  nim*aBt>tlT«4i 
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The  night  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  horrors  in  the 
National  Capital  According  to  a  proclamation  by  his  successor  (Andrew 
Johnson),  there  was  "evidence  in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,"  that 
there  had  been  a  conspiracy  formed  by  "Jefferson  Davis,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Saunders,  William  C.  Cleary, 
and  other  rebels  and  traitors  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  har- 
bored in  Canada,"  to  assassinate  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward ;  *  and  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  the  charge  that  they 
had  intended  the  same  fate  for  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  General  Grant, 
and  several  leading  llepublicans,  their  object  evidently  being  to  put  out  of 
the  way  men  in  high  places,  opposed  to  the  Conspirators,  who,  on  the  death 
of  the  President,  might  administer  the  Government,  hoping  thereby  to  pro- 
duce anarchy,  which,  in  some  way,  might  lead  to  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Accordingly,  on  the  night,  and  at  the  same 
hpur,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered,  a  man  named  Lewis  Payne  Powell, 
of  Florida,  who  had  been  a  Confederate  soldier,  attempted  to  slay  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  seriously  ill  at  his  house,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage  a  few  days  before.  Powell,  or 
"  Payne,"  as  his  associates  called  him,  went  to  the  Secretary's  house  with 
the  pretense  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  Minister's  physician.  When 
the  porter  refused  him  admittance,  he  rushed  by  him  and  up  two  flights 
of  stairs  to  Mr.  Seward's  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  he  was  met 
and  resisted  by  the  Secretary's  son,  Frederick  William.  Payne  struck  the 
younger  Seward  to  the  floor  with  the  handle  of  his  pistol,  fracturing  his 
skull  and  making  him  insensible.  The  Secretary's  daughter  was  attracted 
to  the  room-door  by  the  noise,  when  Payne  rushed  by  her,  sprang  like  a 
fui*ious  tiger  upon  the  bed,  and  inflicted  three  severe  wounds  upon  the  neck 
and  face  of  Mr.  Seward,  with  a  dagger,  when  an  invalid  soldier,  named  Rob- 
inson, who  was  in  attendance  as  nurse,  seized  the  assassin  from  behind.  The 
feeble  resistance  offered  by  the  Secretary  barely  saved  his  life.  'While  Payne 
was  struggling  with  Robinson,  Miss  Seward  shouted  "Murder!"  from  the 
open  window,  and  the  porter  ran  into  the  street,  crying  for  help.  Payne, 
perceiving  his  peril,  did  not  stop  to  finish  his  murderous  work ;  but,  with  a 
great  effort,  he  escaped  from  Robinson,  rushed  down  the  stairs  to  the  street, 
mounted  a  horse  that  he  had  in  readiness,  and  fled  into  the  open  country 
beyond  the  Anacosta,  in  search  of  Booth,  the  principal  executor  of  the  assas- 
sination plot. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Stanton)  was  ab- 
sent from  his  own  house.  He  had  left  Mr.  Seward  half  an  hour  before  the 
attack  upon  him.  He  was  now  called  to  action.  Measures  were  immedi- 
ately adopted  for  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  assassin,  then  unknown. 

'*  If  France  p«>sac>ssod  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  republican  America,  we  would  number  witli  us  not  men-ly 

thousands,  but  millions  of  the  admirers  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  partisans  of  those  opinions  to  which  he  devoted 

his  life,  and  which  are  consecrat4'd  by  his  death. 

**  Please  t<i  accept,  Madau),  the  homof^c  of  our  profound  respect. 

"  The  members  of  the  Committee." 

>  See  President  Johnson's  Proclamation.  May  2. 1865.  In  that  proclamation,  signed  by  him  and  by  W.  Hunter, 
Aetingr  Secretary  of  State,  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis; 
twenty'five  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  C.  C.  Clay,  Qeor^e  N.  Saunders,  and  Bev- 
erly Tucker;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  C.  C.  Clay. 
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Suspicion  pointed  toward  Booth  as  the  murderer  of  the  President.  Cavalry 
and  a  heavy  police  force  speedily  shot  out  from  the  capital  in  radiating  lines, 
in  searcli  of  the  offenders,  but  without  success,  when,  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  Colonel  Lafayette  C.  Baker,  the  Chief  Detective  of  the  War  Depar^ 
ment,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  secret  service  from  the  beginuini^  of  the 
struggle,  returned  to  Washington,  and  skillfully  formed  a  plan  for  the  service 
of  justice  in  the  matter.  Men  were  designated  as  the  accomplices  of  Booth, 
now  known  to  have  been  the  assassin  of  the  President,  and  cavalry  and  police 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  Booth  was  overtaken  in  Vir- 
'^^«i^^*     ffinia,  below  Fredericksburcc,  concealed  in  a  barn.*     He  refused 

I860.  O  »  C?7 

to  surrender.  The  barn  was  fired,  and  the  assassin  was  shot 
by  a  sergeant  named'  Boston  Corbet t.  Payne,  who  had  attempted  to 
kill  Mr.  Seward,  was  soon  arrested,  with  other  accomplices  of  Booth,  and 
some  of  them,  with  a  woman  named  Surratt,  whose  house,  in  Washington 
City,  appeai*8  to  have  been  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Booth  and  his  accom- 
»j  1  7  I>h«<iJ*5  were  tried,  by  a  military  commission,  for  murder,  and 
hung.*     Others  were  imprisoned.* 

The  President's  body  was  taken  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  embalmed; 
and  in  the  "  East  lloom"  *  of  that  mansion,  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  of  Apiil.     Then  the  body  was  taken,  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, by  way  of  Baltimore,  I^hiladelphia,  New  York  City,  and  Albany,  and 
thence  westward,  to  his  private  home,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  buried. 
It  everywhere  received  tokens  of  the  people's  love  and  grief    Funeral  honors 
were  displayed  in  many  cities  of  the  land,  and  the  nation  was  really  in 
mourning  and  tears.     But  the  Rej)ublic  survived  the  shock  which  might 
have  topj)led  down,  in  other  lands,  an  empire  or  a  dynasty.     By  a  seeming 
oversight  in  the  manasjers  of  the  assassin  scheme,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice- 
President,  was  not  included  in  their  list  of  victims.     He,  who  must  legally 
succeed  the  dead  President,  seems  not  to  have  been  put  in  jeopai-dy  by  the 
Conspirators;  and  six  hours  after  Mr.  I^incoln  expired,  Chief-Justice  Chase  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  llei)ublic.     Thought- 
ful people,  who  regarded  private  virtue  as  the  basis  of  public  integrity,  and 
who  sadlv  remembered  the  conduct  of  the  Vice-President  only  a  tew  weeks 
before,  which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  right-minded  citizens,  were  Mvd 
with  gloomy  forebodings  concerning  the  future  of  the  Republic — for  the 
most  profound  wisdom  and  exalted  virtue  in  the  Chief  Magistrate  were 
needed  at  that  critical  time.     lie  took  the  chair  of  Washington,  assumed 
the  reins  of  Government  as  Chief  Magistrate,  and  invited  the  members  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  to  retain  their  offices  under  his  administration.' 

With  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  war  was  virtually  ended.     Altliough  be 

1  The  persons  hung  were  David  E.  Herrold,  Georgo  A.  Atzcrott,  Lcwiit  Payne  Powell,  and  Mar}'  E.  Som't 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  and  Samuel  Arnold  were  sentenced  U*  imprisonment  at  bard  l»bwf.  f"*" 
life.    Edward  Span(;ler  was  si'ntenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  six  years. 

^  See  [mire  4i5,  volume  I. 

>  At  that  time  they  consisted  of  William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Stote;  Hugh  McCulIoch,  SeerelMTo' 
the  Treasury:  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War;  Qideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  P.  l'*^"^'' 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  James  Speed,  Attorney -General;  and  William  Dennison,  Postmasler-GenenJ.  Mr. 
Chase,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  been  elevated  to  the  seat  of  Chief- Justice  of  the  Unittd 
States,  on  the  death  of  <Tu<lflre  Taney.  Mr.  Stanton  had  succeeded  Mr.  Cameron  in  the  War  Depsu'iment  «•■'? 
in  IS62;  and  President  Llnc(»ln,  satisfied  that  the  public  sroo«l  required  the  removal  of  Montp»mery  Bblr.  tk« 
Postmaster-Gfueral,  asked  him  to  resign.  The  request  wjis  grunted,  and  Mr.  Donoidon  was  put  iu  hi»  \^*^ 
Oileb  Smith  had  died,  and  Mr.  Usher  had  taken  his  place. 
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was  general-in-chief,  he  included  in  the  capitulation  only  the  Array  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  That  of  Johnston,  in  North  Carolina,  and  smaller  bodies 
elsewhere,  were  yet  in  arms ;  but  in  the  space  of  about  a  month  after  Lee's 
surrender,  the  last  gun  of  the  Rebellion  was  fired. 

Let  us  see  what  these  hostile  forces  were  about. 

We  left  Sherman's  army  around  Goldsboro',  resting  and  refitting  for  a 
farther  prosecntion  of  the  campaign.*  Sherman  intended  to  push  northward, 
feign  an  attack  on  Raleigh,  and  make  a  lodgment  at  Barkesvillc,  at  the 
junction  of  the  South  Side  and  Danville  railways,  between  the  armies  of 
Lee  and  Johnston.  The  auspicious  events  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Appomattox, 
recorded  in  this  chapter,  made  that  movement  unnecessary ;  and  when,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  Sherman  was  informed  of  the  victory  at  the  Five  Forks, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  he  put  his  whole  army  in 
motion  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  moved  on  Johnston,  who  was  yet  at 
Smithfield,  on  the  Neuse,  with  full  thirty  thousand  men. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  Aj)ril  *  that  Sherman's  army  moved,  starting  at 
daybreak.  Slocum's  column  marched  alons  the  two  most  direct 
roads  to  Smithfield.  Howard's  moved  more  to  the  right,  feign- 
ing the  Weldon  road ;  and  Terry  and  Kilpatrick  pushed  up  the  west  side 
of  the  Neuse,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  rear  of  Johnston's  army  be- 
tween Smithfield  and  Raleigh,  if  he  should  retreat.  Johnston  knew  that  resist- 
ance would  be  in  vain,  and  did  retreat  through  Raleigh,  and  along  the  lines 
of  the  railway  westward,  toward  Greensboro'.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
"cabinet"  were  then  at  Danville,  where  they  had  been  playing  "  Govern- 
ment "for  four  or  five  days,  making  that  village  the  new  "capital  of  the 
Confederacy."  *  But  on  that  day,  they  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and 
fled,  by  railway  to  Greensboro',  with  anxious  thoughts  for  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  the  treasures  which  they  had  carried  off  from  Richmond.  They  had 
proposed  to  Johnston  a  plan  for  that  salvation,  which  that  leader  spurned. 
They  proposed  that  he  should  disperse  his  army,  excepting  two  or  three  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  as  many  infantry  as  he  could  mount,  with 
which  he  should  form  a  guard  for  the  "  Government,"  and  strike  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  beyond,  with  Mexico  as  their  final  objective. 

Johnston,  deprecating  the  bad  example  of  Lee,  in  continuing  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  hopeless  war,  and  governed  by  the  nicest  sense  of  honor, 

1  See  page  503. 

'  At  Danville,  on  the  5th  of  April.  Davis  i»9ued  a  ProcInmatioiL  After  mentioning  the  causes  which  com- 
pelled the  abandonment  of  Richmond,  he  said :  "  We  hare  now  entered  npon  a  new  phase  of  the  strn^rgle.  Re- 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  particular  points,  our  array  will  be  free  to  move  fh>m  point  to  point,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  detill.  far  from  bis  base.  Let  us  but  will  it,  and  we  are  free.  Animated  by  that  confidence 
in  spirit  and  fortitude,  which  never  yet  failed  m«»,  I  announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  Is  my  purpose 
to  maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one 
foot  of  the  soil  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy."  He  declared  his  purpose  to  defend  Virginia,  and  that  no 
peace  should  "ever  be  made  with  the  InfamouR  invaders  of  her  territory."  He  added:  "  If,  by  the  stress  of  num- 
bers, we  should  ever  bo  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  frt)m  her  limits,  or  Ihoseof  any  other  border  State, 
again  and  ag.nin  will  we  return,  until  the  baffled  and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon,  in  despair,  his  endless  and 
impossible  task,  of  making  slaves  <»fa  people  resolved  to  be  free." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Confederacy  was  thus  indulging  in  boastful  lancuage  to  de- 
ceire  the  people,  he  was  ready  to  desert  the  cause,  when  necessity  should  compel  him  to  do  so,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  hlms<*lf.  One  of  Davis's  staff  ofticvrs,  who  went  with  the  "  Government"  in  its  flight,  speaking  of  Davis's 
proclamation,  said,  it  was  **  to  reassure  tUe  public,  and  t^>  persuade  them  that  It  %vas  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
Lee's  new  tactios — field  tactics  as  opposetl  to  intrenched  positions — that  Richmond  was  abandoned.  The  proclama- 
tion was  very  splrlte«l,  and  breathe<l  defiance  to  the  last" — llbttory  of  the  Last  Days  and  Final  Fall  of  the 
Rebellion,  by  ii  Rebel  Staff  Officer  (Lieutenant  C.  E.  L.  Stuart). 
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justice,  and  hnnumity,  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  his  duty  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  He  not  only  refused  to  fight  any  more  in  t 
hopele^  cause,  but  indignantly  spumed  the  base  proposition  to  desert  his 
army,  leave  the  soldiers  far  away  from  their  homes,  and  unprovide<l  for, 
and  subject  the  people  in  the  region  where  the  army  would  be  dispersed, 
to  the  sore  evils  of  plunder  which  lawless  bands  of  stan-ing  men  would 
engage  in.  Ht:  did  more.  He  stated  frankly  to  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  included  within  his  military  depart- 
ment, that  '^  war  could  not  be  longer  continued  by  them,  except  as  robbers,*' 
and  that  he  should  lake  measures  to  stop  it,  save  both  the  army  and  the 
people  from  further  evil,  as  far  as  possible,  and  "to  avoid  the  crime  of 
waging  a  hopeless  war."  * 

When  Sherman  arrived*  at  Smithfield,  he  found  the  bridges  that  h^ 
spanne<l  the  Xeuse  destroyed,  and  his  antagonist  in  full  retreat 

*  ■*.'I^r'''-  throu<rh  Raleiirh,  toward  Hillsboro'.  There  he  heard  of  the  snr- 
render  of  Lee.  He  at  once  dropped  his  trains,  and  pushed  on  after 
Johnston  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  heavy  rain,  taking  formal  possession  of 
deserte«l  Raleigh  on  his  way.*  His  right  wing  was  directed  to  follow  the 
line  of  relnrat,  while  his  lefl  should  take  a  more  southerly  route  br  Pittsboro' 
and  Asheljoro',  with  the  expectation  that  Johnston  would  follow  the  Une  of 
the  railroad  southwestwiird,  from  Greensboro'  to  Salisbury. 

The  Nationals  were  pressing  on  in  pursuit  with  great  vigor,  when  Sherman 
received  a  note*  from  Johnston,  inquiring  whether,  "^in  order  to 
^^  **"     stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  devastation  of  propertr,'' 
he  was  "  willing   to   make  a  temporary  suspension   of  active  operations 
and  to  communicate   to  General  Grant  the   request   that   he  would  take 
like  action  in  regard  to  other  annies,  the  object  being  to  permit  the  civil »n- 
thorities  to  enter  into  the  needtul  arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing 
war." '    Sherman  made  a  prompt  response  to  this  communication,  in  which 

>  Tho  **  R4?bel  Stoff  OfflciT."  jast  :n«ntioti<ed.  speaking  of  a  penocol  Inteniew  between  DatU  JofcuM,u4 
other  leadere,  on  a  hill  near  Gnn^n^bun/.  »^d :  "  Mr.  Daria  felt  mach  otncemed.  aad  rather  thtmei  it  B*^ 
trtist^tl  Jithiuton^  but  relied  on  B>>K*kinri>ize  to  f«iil  him  in  an  antimeljr  more.  Johnttoa  «a«  laiCnietHl  to 
fight.     He  did  not  nppntve  the  order,  and  dUpnted,  not  only  Urn  tei*»iom^  but  it*  po^etr  ocwr  kUadym-* 

'  When  the  Coininiss^ioners.  ^;i>Hnted  br  Governor  Vance  (see  not«  SL  brk>«r>  to  carry  a  oieuak^  to G«acnl 
Sherman,  returned,  a^  thev  appnvM'hed  Raleigh,  they  aaw  the  rsilvraj  station  in  flamea.  The  eft/  «as  de«rt«4 
bj  the  6i»vemor  «nd  Slate  offic«?r&.  and  by  numrly  all  of  tb«  fnbahitanta,  who  bad  been  seared  vmw  br  Skffta"'" 
appniach.  The  Confederate  ftivalrr.  and*''  ^h'^^^r,  were  In  f^MMieMlon  of  the  citr.  TiMae  hU  \A%w\fn^  i^ 
fired  the  station  house.  The  TooimlMla"''?  '^'-n*'  •  •«»<r»«  servant  In  th,^  Governor's  r^mn  at  the  5t*te-H«t. 
who  had  been  Intruste.!  bv  V.oce  trlOi  *?:  J^^n^n  t"!!!  r  r  ^'^'^  ^"''  •*'*"  ^^^  ^  ^  ^'"''  '^^  ^ 


^ftmli.  .nd  Graham  saved  the  cUy  JfS^,!^*'/'*'":  *^'^*  t-^^J^^r^V^ 

plac^    Nodoabct^-23y;e.valryw.re  there,  breakin^t^n^  '"^  ^"^'^"^J^tt 

atmedon.  for  ^r^^tW^jS^  be^ced  them  to  desist,  the  f^mer  1 1 J  t**.  "  T^  "  '^''^1^ 
8wain,j«in*IbT»I^SMtlfnoresistanceshouldbeoffered.trrr^  *'*''"  '***'  he  was  JMl  Mi  «*^ 
man,  who  Is..!  .-^-fiiS^r  neither-  was  their  nephxt^^  **'""''^  ^  »*'^'**^  -Da-sSbar-... 

and  the  ^.•a.  i^gflT  They  then  left  in  haste,^x^ptf  J.  !  TTT"  "'  '***  ""^  ^  ^•»»-^''  ^1"" 
wa...ea,rieJ2S»^^^^*^»"»»«f  him,  when  he  rschl^d  hi^f  ^^'^  '"'''  "^"^  "^*  "^^^^ 
^.^  w^«i*d  an.l  fled,  was  pursued.  cau^h"^,^7ui  i^  revolver  at  them,  aix  time.  I.  rq^  "^ 

««^-    SMFr  '"  ^'^*  ''"^^^^"  ^'  »  eonfe^n'ce  ^o  bHn"  ^^7'  ^"  the  snborb.  f  the  dt, 

»  Tkai^E^r  ^avld  L.  Swftin  one  of  tho  K^.*  ««^   """e  at>out  a  suspension  of  hoetiUti«%  hsi  *^ 
^^Irrident  of  the  TniveUy  of  North  rl^^f  """".  ;»«lnffuishe<i  men  oT  the  Slata,  who  I«d  be« 
-"tion  of  Kichmond  a  rPe^'bor^^^^^^^  So  eariy  a.  U.e8lhof  lpnl^i>«; 

rernor  William  .L  Graham,  who  w^a^momhTr   /^k""'^"^'  ^''*^'"'  Pr«ldent  Swata  .ddit«d 

m,  wno  was  a  member  of  the  Cmfoderate  -  Coagreas.-  pnposof  letiiw 
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he  declared  that  he  was  fully  empowered  to  arrange  with  Johnston  any  terras 
for  the  suspension  of  further  hostilities,  as  between  the  armies  they  respect- 
ively commanded,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  hold  a  conference.  He  said  he 
would  limit  the  advance  of  his  main  cohimn,  the  next  day,  to  Morrisville,  a 
little  west  of  Raleigh,  and  the  cavalry  to  the  University  at  Chapel  HiH, 
with  the  expectation  that  Johnston  would  also  maintain  the  position  of 
his  forces  then  held,  until  each  had  notice  of  a  failure  to  agree.  He  further  said 
that,  as  a  basis  of  action,  he  would  undertake  to  abide  by  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions made  by  Grant  and  Lee  at.  Appomattox  Court-House,  and  would  ob- 
tain from  the  General-in-chief  an  order  to  suspend  the  movements  of  any 
troops,  from  the  direction  of  Virginia ;  also  that  he  would  direct  General 
Stoneman  to  "suspend  any  devastation  or  destruction  contemplated  by 
him." 

Sherman  halted  his  army,  but  did  not  receive  any  communication  from 
Johnston  until  the  IGth*  when  a  messacre   reached  Kilpatrick, 
from  Hampton,  saying  it  was  the  desire  of  his  chief  to  meet  the 
Union  commander  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  at  Durham's  Station,  about 
half  way  between  Raleigh  and  Hillsboro'.     They  met  there  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  Johnston  gave  Sherman  to  understand  that  he  regarded  the  Confed- 
erate "cause"  as  lost,  and  that  further  war  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
troops  was  folly.     He  admitted  that  Grant's  terms  conceded  to  Lee  were 
magnanimous,  and  all  that  he  could  ask,  but  he  wanted  some  general  con- 
cessions, he  said,  concerning  the  safety  of  his  followers,  from  harm  from  the 
outraged  Government ;  and  he  insisted  upon  conditions  of  general  pacifica- 
tion, involving  political  guarantees,   which  Sherman  had  no  authority  to 
agree  to.     They  8ej)arated  without  agreeing,  but  at  a  second  conference 
the  next  day,*  Slierman  consented  to  a  Memorandum  of  J\gree- 
ment,  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government.     If        ^^ 
it  had  been  carried  out,  it  would,  in  effect,  have  instantly  restored  to  all 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  every  right  and  privilege, 
political  and  social,  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  they  rebelled,  without 
any  liability  to  punishment.     It  proposed,  practically,  an  utter  forgetfulness 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  made  it  a  hideous  farce,  with  the  features  of  a 

on  the  part  of  the  people  of  North  Cftrolino,  ln«iependent  of  the  Confederate  "  Government,"  lo<»kinif  to  a  termtn- 
ntion  of  the  war.  Oraham  asrreed  with  Swuin.  and  snid,  in  a  letter  to  him  in  reply  : — '*I  left  Kichniond  thor> 
OQghly  convinced  that  (1)  Inilopindence  for  the  Southern  Confeileracy  was  perfectly  hopeless  ;  (2)  that  tbroush 
the  admin Istnition  of  Mr.  Davis,  wo  could  expect  no  peace,  so  lon^  as  he  shall  be  supplied  with  the  resources  of 
war;  and  that  (8)  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  Government  immediately  to  move  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
adjustment  of  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States.'^ 

These  two  gentlemen  held  a  consultation  with  Governor  Vance,  at  Raldgh.*     The  result 
was  their  appointment  as  commissioners^  to  cnrry  to  General  Sherman  a  communiciition  from        '  April  9. 
the  Governor,  proposing  a  conference,  or  to  treot  directly  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  until 
the  farther  action  of  the  State  (its  legislature  was  about  to  meet)  should  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
termination  of  the  war.     With  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  safeguard  from  General   Hardee,  at  Raleigh,  Messr<«. 
Swain  and  Graham  pn>eeeded  In  a  special  train,  on  the  12th,  for  Sherman's  head -quarters.    Wade  Uampton, 
through  whoae  lines  they  must  pass,  did  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  movement,  but  foiled.      The  cunmis- 
sloners  reached  Sherman^s  quarters,  where  they  jtassed  the  night,  and  returned  with  a  friendly  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  led  the  way  to  the  proposition  moile  by  Johnston.   For  full  particulars  of  this  mission,  and  of  events 
in  North  Carolina  at  that  perio<i,  the  reader  is  re&rred  to  an  interesting  volume,  entitled  77m  La»t  Ninety  Day* 
of  tfu  War  in  Xorth  Carolina^  by  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer. 

Spealcing  of  the  interview  of  the  commissioners  with  General  Sherman,  Mrs.  Spencer  says,  without  com- 
ment:—''Reference  was  made  to  the  burning  of  Columbia.  The  General  remarked,  with  great  emphasis:—'  I 
have  been  grossly  misrepresented.  I  changed  my  head-quarters  eight  timos,  during  that  night,  and  with  every 
general  otflcer  under  my  command,  strained  every  nerve  to  stop  the  fire.  I  declare,  in  the  presence  of  my  God, 
that  Hampton  burned  Columbia,  and  that  he  alone  is  respousible  for  iV^^ 
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dreadful  tragedy.*  That  memorandum,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  Breckinridge, 
in  a  very  adroit  manner,  was  signed  by  the  commanding  generals,  in  dupli- 
cate, and  Shennan  immediately  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  his  Government,  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Hitchcock. 

In  his  anxiety  to  end  the  war  and  restore  the  Union,  Sherman,  with  the 
purest  motives,  and  most  earnest  desire  to  do  right,  made  a  grave  mistake. 
It  occurred  at  a  time  when  such  a  mistake  could  hardly  be  excused  by  the 
loyal  people.  The  "  Memorandum  "  arrived  at  Washington  when  the  ex- 
citement, occasioned  by  the  murder  of  the  President,  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Government  felt  little  disposed  to  be  lenient,  or  even  mer- 
ciful, much  less  unnecessarily  magnanimous  toward  the  Conspiratoi-s  and 
their  abettors,  for,  with  Cicero,  they  felt  that  "  mercy  toward  traitors  is 
cruelty  to  the  State."  The  "Memorandum"  was  publislied,  and  created 
universal  indignation  and  alarm.  The  effect,  at  that  critical  moment,  might 
have  produced  calamitous  acts,  had  not  information  tliat  the  "  Memorandum" 
had  been  rejected  by  the  new  President  and  his  Cabinet,  with  the  approval 
of  General  Grant,  went  out  with  it,  with  such  explicit  reasons  for  its  rejec- 
tion, given  by  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  people  were 
assured  that  the  Government  was  not  disposed  to  yield  an  iota  of  the  fruits 
of  its  victory  over  Rebellion.* 

*  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  Memomndam  or  Basis  of  Asreement : — 

'*l8t.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  ntatus  quo  nntll  notice  is  j^iven  by  the  com- 
mandlniu:  general  of  any  one  to  his  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hr»ur^  allowed. 

**2d.  The  Confederate  armies  now  In  existence  to  be  dlsbandnl  and  conducted  to  their  several  Stare  capitals, 
there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  profierty  in  the  State  ArHenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  sad 
file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  act*  of  war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The 
number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  City,  snbjert  to 
the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  ttie  mean  time  to  be  used  solely  tu  maintain  peace 
and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

"8d.  The  recognition,  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  of  the  sereral  State  Go vemmenta.  on  tlwir 
officers  and  ledslators  talcing  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiiiteil  StxUes;  and  where  confliet* 
ing  State  Governments  have  resulted  trom  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  SopreoM 
Court  of  the  United  St.-.tes. 

"*  4th.  The  re-establl8hmcnt  of  all  Federal  Courts  in  the  several  States,  with  powers,  as  defined  by  the  ConMi* 
tutlon  and  the  laws  of  Congress. 

''  5th.  The  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  poliiks) 
rights  and  franchises,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  person  and  pi-operty,  as  defined  by  the  Constitation  of  the  UoitNi 
States,  and  of  the  States  respectively. 

"  6lh.  The  Executive  authority  or  Government  of  the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  retmii 
of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obertb« 
laws  in  existence  at  the  place  of  their  residence. 

**7th.  In  general  terras  it  is  announced  that  the  war  is  to  cease:  a  general  amnesty,  so  fkr  as  the  Execnllveof 
the  United  St.ites  can  command,  on  condition  of  the  disbandment  of  the  C-onfcderate  Armies,  the  dtstribatloo 
of  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceflil  pursuits  by  officers  and  men  hitherto  comr»osing  said  armies." 

Not  being  fully  em|>owered  by  our  rcspeciive  principals  to  fulfill  these  terms,  we,  individually  and  offlclillj". 
pledge  (turselves  to  promptly  obtain  authority,  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  above  programme. 

'  The  following  were  the  reasons: — 

"  Ist.  It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sherman,  and,  on  its  face,  shows  that  lK)tb  }»uA 
Johnston  knew  that  General  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  such  arrangements. 

"2d.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  rebel  Qovemraent 

"8j1.  It  undertook  to  re-establish  rebel  State  Governments  that  ha<l  been  overthrown  at  the  8acriflce«f  iwy 
thousand  loyal  lives,  and  immense  treasure ;  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  In  the  bands  of  reW*  »* 
their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be  used  so  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United  States  were  disl«iHl«<L  tB*^ 
used  to  conquer  and  subdue  loyal  States. 

"4th.  By  the  restoration  (»f  rebel  authority,  in  their  respective  States,  they  would  be  eoabled  to  re-e«t»bll»h 
Slavery. 

**5th.  It  mUht  Airnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  on  the  part  f»f  the  Federal  Government,  to  pay  the  rebel 
debt,  and  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  rebel  Stales  to  debts  contracted  by  rebels  In  the  name  of  tbc 
State. 

*'6th.  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State  Governments,  and  the  new  State  of  Wett  VlrglolA,  whld> 
had  been  recognized  by  every  department  of  the  United  States  Government 
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General  Gmnt  was  immediately  sent  to  Raleigh  to  declare  the  rejection 
of  the  "  Memoi'andiim,"  to  relieve  General  Sherman  of  command  if  he 
should  think  it  Iiest  to  do  so,  and  to  direct  an  immediate  and  general  resnmp- 
tion  of  hostilities,  Wlien  Grant  reached  Morelicad  City,  he  telegraphed  to 
Sheiman  the  decision  of  the  Government,  Pressing  forward  he  reached 
Sherman's  head-qnartera,  at  Kaleigh,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,* 
and  directed  that  officer  to  commnnicate  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  Johnston,  immediately,  and  notify  him  that  the  truce  would 
close  within  furty -eight  houi-s  after  the  message  shfinld  i-eacli  the  Cniifcdci-ate 
linsR.  Tlio  notifica- 
tion WHS  acconipiinied 
by  a  demand  for  the 
immediate  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army, 
on  the  terms  grant- 
ed to  Ia'c.  Then  Sher- 
man directed  his  cor|>s 
commanders  to  re- 
sume the  pursuit  of 
Johnston  at  noon,  on 
the  20 th. 

Well  satisfied  tliat 
Sherman's  mii'take 
was  the  i-esult  of  zeal 
for  peace,  acting  un- 


der 


iipprehc 


aions,'  Grant  left  him  in  command;  and,  from  the  hour  when  he  directed 
him  to  end  the  truce,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army,  he 
was  untrameled  by  any  order  from  his  KUperior.  Johnston  did  not  even 
know  that  Grant  was  at  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Union  army,  when, 
on  the  25th,  he  replied  to  Sherman's  note,  and  asked  for  another  confer- 
ence at  the  i>lace  where  they  met  before,  Johnston's  request  was  granted. 
The  two  commanders  met  at  the  house  of  James  Bennett,  near  Durham's 
Station,  in  Orange  County,  North  Carolina,  on  the  2«th  of  April,  1865,  and 
then  agreed  upon  terms  of  capitulation  proeisely  the  same  as  tlu>Re  at  Apjio- 
mattox  Court-llouse,  it  being  stipulated  that  all  arms  and  public  property 
of  the  Confederates  should  be  deposited  at  Greensboro'.  Grant,  who  was 
waiting  at  Italoigh,  approved  of  the  terms,  when  Johnston's  armv,  excepting 
a  body  of  cavalry,  led  by  Wade  Hampton,  was  surrendereil,  in  number 
almut  twenty-live  thousand,'     The  capitulation  included  all  the  ti'oops  in 
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Johnston's  Military  Department,  which  comprised  the  sea-board  States  south 
of  Virginia.  On  the  4th  of  May,  General  Taylor  surrendered,  at  Citronellc, 
the  Confederate  forces  in  Alabama,  to  General  Canby,  on  t^rms  substantially 
like  those  accorded  to  Lee  and  Johnston.  At  the  same  time  and  place, 
Commander  Farrand,  as  we  have  observed,*  surrendered,  to  Rear-Admiral 
Thatcher,  the  Confederate  navy  in  the  Tombigbee  River.* 

The  capitulation  was  followed,  the  next  day,*  by  special  Field  Orders, 
issued  by  General  Sherman,  in  which  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
'  ^865  *^'    ^rate  aiTTiy  was  announced ;  directions  given  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  near  the  army, 
and  orders  for  the  return  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  soldiers  to  their  homes. 
General  Schofield,  commanding  the  Department  of  North  Carolina,  was  left 
there  with  the  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  Corps  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry. 
Stoneman  was  ordered  to  take  his  command  to  East  Tennessee,  and  Wilson 
was  directed  to  march  his  from  Macon  to  the  neighborhood  of  Decatur,  on 
the  Tennessee  River.     Generals  Howard  and  Slocum  were  directed  to  con- 
duct the  remainder  of  the  array  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  time  to  resame 
their  march  to  Washington  City  by  the  middle  of  May. 

We  have  observed  that  all  of  Johnston's  army  was  surrendered  except- 
ing some  cavalry  under  Wade  Hampton.'  That  leader  refused  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  dashed  oft*  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troopers,  toward  Charlotte,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  had 
returned  from  the  presence  of  Davis  (who  had  resolved  to  gather  all  the 
fragments  of  armies  possible,  and  find  or  force  his  way  to  Mexico),  after  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  but  he  cared  not  for  faith  or  honor,  for  he  was,  a.^ 
one  of  his  partisans  declared,  "  the  most  uncompromising  cavalier  in  all  the 
South." 

Davis,  as  we  have  observed,  with  the  *'  Government,"  fled  from  Danville 
on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  They  journeyed  to  Greensboro',  where 
they  found  very  few  sympathizers,  and  were  compelled  to  make  their  resi- 

on  the  6th  of  May.  said  that  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation  the  forces  undi-r  his  command,  present  and  abttst. 
^ere  70,510,  including  cavalry,  re|(orted  on  the  7th  of  April  at  5,440.  The  total  present  with  him,  wa«lSJii3. 
but  the  total  effective  or  flighting  force  was  only  14,179. 

'  See  note  8,  page  514. 

'  In  the  brief  account  of  the  Confyderate  pirate  ships,  given  in  Chap.  XVI.,  in  which  the  cruise  of  the  Sbensn- 
doah,  the  last  of  these  vessels  afloat,  was  mentioned  [s<»e  pa^o  48S].  a  notice  of  the  powerful  ram  SU)ntvnll'n$ 
omitted.    She  was  a  British  built,  armed  and  manned  steamer.    She  depredated  upon  Aro«'iican  cttmnwr^^ 
awhile,  and  was  finally  blockaded  in  the  p<»rt  of  Ferrol,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  by  the  National  vewiels  Xiagttra 
and  iHtcramtnto.    She  slipped  out,  and  ran  across  the  Atlantic  to  Havana,  where  she  arrived  after  the  fD'i  * 
the  w.ir.  The  Spanish  authorities  there  took  possession  of  her,  and  hand«Hl  her  over  to  B«^A^ 
*•  June  12,      miral  Godon,  who  was  then  cruising  among  the  West  India  Islands,  with  a  powerful  mosdn>n. 
in  search  of  her.     Godon  took  her  to  Hampton  Koads,^  and  handed  her  over  to  tJie  Gov- 
ernment. 

*  In  a  communication  to  General  Kllpatrick,  this  leader  signed  his  name  "  Ned  W»le  Hampton."  M^ 
Nichols,  in  his  i^ory  of  the  Oreat  JiarcK,  speukins  of  this  notorious  rebel,  at  the  first  confiTcnoe  betw«*'» 
Sherman  and  Johnston,  says:  "  It  should  be  said  of  Hampton's  face— that  is,  what  could  be  aeen  of  it  behind > 
beard  which  was  unnaturally  black  for  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age— that  it  seemed  bold,  even  beyond  siropaf- 
and  this  expression  was,  if  possible,  intensified  by  the  boastful  fanfaronade  which  be  continned  during  tbr 
whole  period  of  the  conference." 

Of  General  Johnston.  Major  Nichols  says :  **  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height  and  striking  appeartnes.  D' 
was  dressed  in  a  neat  gray  uniform,  which  harmonize<i  gracefully  with  a  full  beard  and  mnstache  <rf  rilwT 
whiteness,  partly  concealing  a  genial  and  generous  mouth,  that  must  hare  become  habituated  toaWftd') 
smile.  His  eyes,  dark  brown  in  color,  varied  in  expression — now  intense  and  sparkling,  and  then  wfk  *'^ 
tenderness,  or  twinkling  with  humor.  The  nose  was  Roman,  the  forehead  ftill  and  prominent  Th«  ftbf^ 
cast  of  the  features  gave  an  expression  of  goodness  and  manliuesa,  mingling  a  fine  nature  with  the  dcciiioo  o^ 
energy  of  the  capable  soldier." 
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dence  in  a  railway  carriage.  There  they  remained  until  the  15th/  when, 
it  being  seen  that  the  sun'ender  of  Johnston  was  inevitable,  they  •^prii  jg^ 
again  took  flight,  on  horseback  and  in  ambulances  (for  Stone- 
man  had  crippled  the  railway),  for  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which 
Davis  proposed  to  make  the  future  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  There  the 
fugitives  first  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  through  an  electrograph 
to  his  wife,  then  abiding  in  Charlotte,  telling  her  he  would  be  with  her  in  a 
few  days.  This  was  the  final  blow  to  the  insurgent  armies ;  and  now  the 
Confederate  "  Government"  vanished  into  nothingness.  The  ring  of  Stone- 
man^s  sabers  was  heard,  and  startled  the  Conspirators,  and  away  they  fled 
on  hoi-seback,  escorted  by  two  thousand  cavalry,  across  the  Catawba,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  Gulf  of  3Iexico,  for  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  and 
beyond,  was  barred.  George  Davis,  the  "Attorney-General,"  resigned  his 
oflice  at  Charlotte ;  Trenholm  gave  up  the  place  of  "  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury" on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  when  Davis  appointed  his  now  useless 
"  Postmaster-General,"  Reagan,  to  take  Trenholm's  place,  temporarily.  On 
they  went,  the  escort  continually  dwindling.  "Delays,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  "  were  not  now  thought  of,  and  on  toward  Abbeville,  by  way  of  York- 
ville,  in  South  Carolina,  the  party  struck,  taking  full  soldiers'  allowance  of 
turmoil  and  camping  on  the  journey,  only  intent  on  pushing  to  certain  points 
on  the  Florida  coast.  Rumors  of  Stoneman,  rumors  of  Wilson,  rumors  of 
even  the  ubiquitous  Sheridan,  occasionally  sharpened  the  excitement.  The 
escort,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  was  shorn  of  its  bulky  proportions,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  Washington,*  in  Georgia,  there  was  only 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  raiding  party."  * 

At  Washington,  after  there  had  been  a  scramble  for  the  gold  which  the 
"  Government"  was  running  away  with,'  the  remainder  of  the  "  Cabinet," 
excepting  Reagan,  deserted  the  "President."  Mallory,  the  "Secretary  of 
the  Navy,"  doubting  whether  his  oflicial  services  would  be  needed  on  the 
Gulf,  fled,  with  the  notorious  Wigfall,  by  railway,  to  La  Grange,  where  he 
found  his  family,  and  was  subsequently  arrested.  Benjamin,  the  "  Secretary 
of  State,"  mysteriously  disappeared,  after  making  ample  provision  for  his 
own  comfort.  He  afterward  solved  the  enigma  by  showing  his  person  in 
England.  Of  all  the  "ministers,"  only  Reagan  remained  faithful  to  the 
person  of  the  chief. 

Up  to  this  time,  Davis's  wife  and  children,  and  Mrs.  Davis's  sister,  Miss 
Howell,  had  accompanied  the  fugitive  "  Government"  from  Danville.  Now, 
for  prudential  reasons,  this  family  took  another,  but  nearly  j)arallel  route, 
in  the  flight  toward  the  Gulf,  traveling  in  wagons.  Information  soon 
reached  Davis  that  some  Confederate  soldiers,  believing  that  the  treasure 
was  with  ^Irs.  Davis,  had  formed  a  plot  to  seize  all  her  trunks,  in  search  of 
it.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  his  family  and  property,  and  to 
^provide  for  the  protection  of  all.     For  this  purpose  he  rode  rapidly  eighteen 

*  HUtory  of  the  Lftft  Day9  and  Final  Fall  qf  the  Rebellion^  by  Lieutenant  C.  E.  L.  Stuart,  of  Jefferson 
DftTis's  staff. 

*  **  At  Washington  there  was  a  scramble  for  specie.  It  waa  determined  to  give  the  cavalry  some  few  dollars 
each.  They  were  impatient^  and  helped  themselves  as  soon  as  they  discovered  where  tti  get  it  The  result  was 
on  inequitable  distribution— many  got  too  much,  many  got  nothing;  and  Must-hunters'  picked  up  a  good  deal 
the  following  day— a  good  deal  that  was  trampled  under  foot  during  the  contemptible  scramble."— /7<«^ory,  d^, 
by  0.  E.  L.  Stuart 
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aiul  artillery,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry  and  a  section 
of  u  hattery,  under  cover  of  a  chaparral,  succeeded  in  flanking  his  little  force, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  in  his  rear.  The  attacking  force  was  under  the 
conmiand  of  Geneml  J.  E.  Slaughter.  The  Rio  Grande  was  on  Barrett's 
loft,  lie  had  no  artillery ;  his  situation  was  extremely  critical ;  and  he  bad 
no  alternative  but  to  fall  back,  fighting.  This  was  done  with  skill  and 
bravery.  Forty-eight  men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana,  thrown  out  as 
skirmishers  to  protect  the  flank  of  that  regiment,  were  cut  off  and  captured 
by  Slaughter's  cavalry. 

One  half  of  the  Sixty-second  United  States  (colored)  troops,  covering 
the  recoiling  force,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  formed  a  line  a  mile 
in  length,  protecting  both  front  and  right  flank.  It  resisted  every  attempt 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry  to  penetrate  it.  Such  attempts  were  repulsed 
with  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  entire  regiment  moved  back  with  great 
precision.  Tlie  running  fight  continued  about  three  hours,  when  the  Con- 
federates desisted.  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Palmetto  Kanche.  It  was 
the  last  one  in  the  great  struggle.  At  about  sunset,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1805,  between  White's  Kanchc  and  the  Boca  Chico  Strait,  in  Texas,  the  Sixty- 
•econd  United  States  Colored  Infantry ^Jired  t/ie  last  volley  of  the  war}  The 
conflict  was  near  the  old  battle-ground  of  General  Taylor,  at  Palo  Alto,  in 
1846,  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  first  considerable  battle-ground  at 
Bull  Run.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  conflict  occupied  in  the  Civil  War 
may  be  comprehended  by  considering  the  fact,  that  the  region  between 
Bull  Uun  and  the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  fought  over,  lightly  or  heavily,  at 
almoKt  every  league. 

Sheridan's  appearance  at  New  Orleans  sent  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Confederates  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  region,  and  the  men  in  arms  refused 

longer   to   follow  their  leaders  in  a  hopeless  struggle.     Kirby 
•Miif2«,     Smith    formally  surrendered*  his   entire   command    to   General 

Canby,  and  thereby  rendered  an  advance  of  Sheridan  into  West- 
ern Louisiana  and  Texas  unnecessary.  Before  the  surrender  was  actually 
effected,  Kirby  Smith  exhibited  "the  bad  fiiith  of  iii-st  disbanding  most  of 
his  army,  and  permitting  an  indiscriminate  plunder  of  the  public  property."* 
The  soldiers  helped  themselves  to  whatever  Confederate  property  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on — subsistence  and  transportation — and  departed  for  their 
homes.     General  Smith  and  a  few  of  his  followers  fled  into  Texas. 

1  'Written  communication  to  the  author,  by  Colonel  Barrett,  dated  Jane  16, 1S6S.  Ilis  reporte«I  lo«s  In 
U)lit  expedition.  In  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  was  4  ofllcers  and  111  men.  His  force  was  4M  strong; 
0bu;fbti'r*K  CT5,  with  a  battery  <'f  six  13-pounder  flcld-pleces.  The  laatman  wounded  in  tJu  war  Iff  a  rtM 
bullet  was  Sergeant  Crockett,  of  the  Sixty -second  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  who  received  it  in  his  leflo 
UiU  « (lira^'ement.    Ho  bound  up  the  wound  with  his  handkerchief  and  kept  on  fljrbting  to  th^  end. 

«  ^jeneral  Grant's  Report,  July  22,  1865.  In  elosinar  that  report,  General  Grant  said:  "  It  has  been  nay 
t/it^uiiv  to  see  the  armies  of  both  the  West  and  the  Enst  Hght  battles,  and  from  what  I  hare  seen,  I  know  there 
\$  tm  dilferepce  In  their  Aghting  qualities.  All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  In  battle,  they  1ut«  iloae 
'i  L<.  Wt-fttern  armies  commenced  their  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  received  the  final  &arrender  of  tlj« 
ri-ui/jtiit  of  the  principal  army  opposed  to  thenn,  in  North  Carolina.  The  armies  of  the  East  commenced  tbeir 
Aii»  J.*  k  on  the  river  from  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  derived  its  Dome,  and  received  the  final  snrreadcr  «f 
UU  '  '>I'i  uiitagonist,  at  Appomattox  C'Ourt-IIouse,  Virtdnia.  The  splendid  achievements  of  each  have  nation- 
«i.>/A'i  o*ir  victories,  removed  all  sectional  Jealousies  (of  M'hich  we  have  unfortunately  experience*!  too  niQcii)L 
^Ji  '.u.  4  MUM  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  that  might  have  followed,  had  either  section  failed  in  its  duty 
/  .  ..V  V  u  pr'/ud  nrord.  an<I  all  sections  can  well  congratulate  themselves  and  each  other,  fur  having  doae  their 
ff  ii^t*  i>,  nhUtrin'i  the  supremacy  of  law  over  every  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  Unlt«U  States^  I^t 
h  '  -  '''i'^'  f'^"'  p^^ri'^-'tual  iteace  and  harmony  with  that  enemy  whoso  maahood,  however  mistaken  the 
4f^0  ifffP*  Mtcti  '  herculean  deeds  of  valor.'  " 
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der  of  the  President,  and  of  treason,  where  he  remained  a  long  time,  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  and  was  finally  ad- 
mitted to  bail.     When  this  record  was  closed,*  he  had  not  yet  *  ^J^*^ 
been  brought  to  trial.     He  was  in  England  with  his  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  downfall  of  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the 
Confederates  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rebels  west  of  it,  under  the 
command  and  the  influence  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  contest  longer.  That  leader  issued  a  general  order,  containing 
an  address  to  his  soldiers,  on  the  21st  of  April, in  which,  after  saying,  "Great 
disasters  have  overtaken  us ;  the  Army  of  Noilhem  Virginia  and  our  com- 
mander-in-chief, are  prisoners  of  war,"  he  told  them  that  upon  their  action 
depended  the  hopes  of  the  Confederacy — "  the  hopes  of  the  nation" — and  he 
exhorted  them  to  fight  on  in  the  defense  of  all  that  was  dear.  "  You  possess 
the  means  of  long  resistance,"  he  said;  "you  have  hopes  of  succor  from 
abroad.  Protract  the  struggle,  and  you  will  surely  receive  the  aid  of  nations 
who  already  deeply  sympathize  with  you."  He  entreated  them  to  stand  by 
their  colors,  and  assured  them  of  final  success.  Public  meetings  were  held 
in  Texas,  and  resolutions  to  continue  the  contest  were  adopted.  To  meet 
this  danger,  General  Sheridan  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  with  a  large  force, 
and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  a  campaign  in  Texas. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  had  been  collisions  between  the  hostile  forces  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande.     Colonel  Theodore  H.  Barrett,  of  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  was  in  command  of  the  National 
forces  at  Brazos  Santiago,  in  Texas,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
May,*  he  sent  about  three  hundred  men,  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  his  own  regiment  and  fifty  of  the  Second  Texas 
Cavalry,  not  mounted,  to  the  main-land,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bronson, 
to  attack  some  Confederates  on  the  Rio  Grande.     The  principal  object  of  the 
Confederates  was  to  procure  horses  for  mounting  the  cavalry.    They  marched 
all  night,  and  early  the  next  morning  attacked  and  drove  the  foe  at  Pal- 
metto Ranche,  and  seized  their  camp  and  its  contents,  with  some  horses  and 
cattle,  and  a  number  of  men  made  prisoners.     Bronson  fell  back,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,*  he  w^as  joined  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mor 
rison,  with  about  two  hundred  men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana, 
veterans,  when  Colonel  Barrett  assumed  command,  in  person,  and  ordered 
an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Palmetto  Ranche,  where  the  Confederates 
were  again  in  considerable  force.     These  were  again  driven  off,  and  stores 
not  destroyed  before,  were  now  consumed,  and  the  buildings  burned.     Nearly 
all  the  forenoon  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  a  slight 
engagement  "took  place,  but  without  much  effect.     By  a  vigorous  charge,  the 
Confederates  were  driven  several  miles. 

Colonel  Barrett  relinquished  the  pursuit  for  the  purpose  of  resting  his 
men,  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  Palmetto  Ranche.  There,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  he  was  assailed  in  front  by  a  large  body  of  Confederates,  infantry 

bead-dress,  Btart«<l  oat,  one  holding:  each  arm,  nnd  besought  Colonel  IMtcbard's  men,  In  most  plteoas  terms,  to 
let  them  take  their  poor  old  mother  oat  of  the  way  of  the  firing.  Mrs.  Davis  said,  *0h,  do  let  us  pass  with  oar 
poor  old  mother,  who's  so  frightened,  and  fears  to  be  killed.'  One  of  Pritchard's  men,  catching  sight  of  the 
'President's*  boots  below  the  skirts  of  the  dress,  suspected  at  once  who  the  poor  old  mother  was,  and  replied, 
*  Oh,  no,  you  don't  play  that  game  on  as ;  those  boots  don't  look  much  like  they  belong  to  a  woman.  Come  down, 
old  fellow  I' "—Ooneral  J.  H.  Wilson's  Report 
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and  artillery,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry  and  a  section 
of  a  battery,  under  cover  of  a  chaparral,  succeeded  in  banking  his  little  force, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  in  his  rear.  The  attacking  force  was  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  E.  Slaughter.  The  Rio  Grande  w^as  on  Barrett's 
left.  He  had  no  artillery ;  his  situation  was  extremely  critical ;  and  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  fall  back,  fighting.  This  was  done  with  skill  and 
bravery.  Forty-eight  men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana,  thrown  out  as 
skirmishers  to  protect  the  flank  of  that  regiment,  were  cut  off  and  captured 
by  Slaughter's  cavalry. 

One  half  of  the  Sixty-second  United  States  (colored)  troops,  covering 
the  recoiling  force,  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  formed  a  line  a  mile 
in  length,  protecting  both  front  and  right  flank.  It  resisted  every  attempt 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry  to  penetrate  it.  Such  attempts  were  repulsed 
with  loss  to  the  assailants.  The  entire  regiment  moved  back  with  great 
precision.  The  running  fight  continued  about  three  hours,  when  the  Con- 
federates desisted.  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Palmetto  Ranciie.  It  was 
the  last  one  in  the  great  struggle.  At  about  sunset,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1865,  between  White's  lianche  and  the  Boca  Chico  Strait,  in  Texas,  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  Colored  InfsLnivy^Jired  the  last  voUey  of  the  war,^  The 
conflict  was  near  the  old  battle-ground  of  General  Taylor,  at  Palo  Alto,  in 
1846,  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  first  considerable  battle-ground  at 
Bull  Run.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  conflict  occupied  in  the  Civil  War 
may  be  comprehended  by  considering  the  fact,  that  the  region  between 
Bull  Run  and  the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  fought  over,  lightly  or  heavily,  at 
almost  every  league. 

Sheridan's  appearance  at  New  Orleans  sent  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Confederates  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  region,  and  the  men  in  arms  refused 
longer   to   follow  their  leaders  in  a  hopeless  struggle.     Kirby 
•May2«,     Smith    formally  surrendered*  his   entire   command    to   General 
Canby,  and  thereby  rendered  an  advance  of  Sheridan  into  West- 
ern Louisiana  and  Texas  unnecessary.     Before  the  surrender  was  actiiaJlr 
effected,  Kirby  Smith  exhibited  "  the  bad  faith  of  fii-st  disbanding  most  of 
his  army,  and  permitting  an  indiscriminate  plunder  of  the  public  property."* 
The  soldiers  helped  themselves  to  whatever  Confederate  property  they  eould 
lay  their  hands  on — subsistence  and  transportation — and  departed  for  their 
homes.     General  Smith  and  a  few  of  his  followers  fled  into  Texas. 

>  Written  communication  to  the  author,  by  Colonel  Barrett  dated  June  Ifi,  1S6S.  His  reportwl  low  ia 
this  expedition,  in  Ivillcd,  vroundod  and  prisoners,  was  4  oflicers  and  111  men.  His  force  was  450  ttron;; 
Slaughter's  675,  with  a  battery  (►f  six  13-pounder  field-pieces.  The  lust  man  wounded  in  the  ^car  hy  n  f^ 
bullet  was  Sergeant  Crockett,  of  the  Sixty -second  I'nlted  States  Colored  Infantry,  who  receired  it  in  his  lef  1> 
this  engagement.    He  bound  up  the  wound  with  his  handkerchief,  and  kei>t  on  fighting  to  the  end. 

«  General  Grant's  Report,  July  22,  1865.  In  closing  that  report,  General  Grant  said:  •*  It  has  bees  ny 
fortune  to  see  the  armies  of  both  the  West  and  the  Enst  light  battles,  and  from  what  I  hare  seen,  I  koow  thert 
U  no  difference  in  their  fighting  qnalitJea.  All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  in  battle,  they  l>s^«  ^^ 
The  Western  armies  commenced  iheir  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  received  the  final  sorrcndfr  of  th* 
remnant  of  the  principal  army  opposed  to  them,  in  North  Carolina.  The  armies  of  the  Kast  commenced  tbrir 
battles  on  the  river  from  which  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  derived  its  n.ime,  and  received  the  final  sorretdcf  •( 
their  old  antagonist,  at  Appomattox  Court-llonse,  Virginia.  The  splendid  achievements  of  each  hsve  nstioa- 
ftlized  our  victories,  remove<l  all  sectional  Jealousies  (of  which  we  have  unfortunately  experience*!  too  mwb^ 
and  the  cause  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  that  might  have  followed,  had  either  section  failed  in  its  tintf 
All  have  a  pn>u<l  record,  antl  all  sections  can  well  congratulate  themselves  and  each  other,  for  having  deae  tkelf 
full  share  in  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  over  every  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Stslw.  ^ 
them  hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  with  that  enemy  whoso  manhood,  however  mistaken  Um 
drew  forth  such  'herculean  deeds  of  valor.'  " 
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So  ended  The  Civil  War,  in  the  field ;  and  on  the  annivereary  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  nation's  Independence,  a  few  weeks  later,*  and      -jui,  *, 
just  four  years  from  the  time  when  the  National  Congress  met        isw. 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  proceeded  to  make  provision  for 
BuppreEsing  the  rebellion  and  saving  the  Itcpublic,  the  Loyal  League,  of 


Philadelphia,  chanted  the  following  hymn,'  to  the  air  of  "Old  Hundred": 

TbsnkGod!  Iho  bloody  il>;8  ire  pait; 
Our  patient  LopcB  arc  crowned  il  Ittt ; 
Aui  Buiinds  orUuLjIc,  druin,  snd  Sfc, 
But  lead  our  beroes  liome  from  etrif^ ! 

Thank  God  !  tlicro  bi-amB  o'er  laud  nad  Eea, 
Our  blailng  Star  of  Victor)' ; 
And  CTcrf  where,  Troni  mam  to  main, 
The  old  Oaii  diet  and  rulca  agalD ! 

Tbaak  God!  Ub  dark  and  trodden  race. 
Tour  Lord  no  longer  veili  his  fcce ; 
But  througli  the  clouds  and  voce  of  light, 
Shiaui  on  your  souls  a  better  light  I 

Tliank  God  I  ve  seo  on  every  band, 
Dreikat-hlf;h  Ihu  ripcnio^  grain-crops  atand ; 
The  orchards  bend,  the  herds  increase ; 
But  Oh,  thank  God  '.  thonk  God  for  Fbaci  ! 

Before  that  National  Anniversary,  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Armies  of  the 
Republic,  whose  skill,  vator,  and  fortitude  had  savetl  its  life,  and,  as  an  inci- 
dent, had  achieved  the  holy  work  of  emancipation  for  an  enslaved  race,  were 
making  their  way  liomewanl,  everywhere  received  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  gratitude  and  aHection.*     With  the  exception  of  a  few  left  in 
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Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  soldiers  of  the  great  armies  that  con- 
fronted Lee  and  Johnston,  and  achieved  a  victory  over  them,  were  marched 

to  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Capital,  and  there,  during  two 
•May 22 and  memorable  days,*  they  moved  through  that  city,  with  t^ns  of 

thousands  of  moistened  eyes  gazing  upon  them,  and  passed  in 
review  before  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  and  his  Ministers.  It  was 
a  spectacle  such  as  human  vision  had  never  seen.  Then  began  the  work  of 
disbanding  the  armies,  by  mustering  out  of  service  officers  and  men ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  June,  the  General-in-Chief  issued  an  address  to  them,  saying: — 

^^ Soldiers  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States:  By  your  patriotic  devotion 
to  your  country  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  alarm,  your  magnificent  fighting, 
bravery  and  endurance,  you  have  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Constitution,  overthrown  ail  armed  opposition  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  proclamation  forever  abolishing  slavery — the  cause 
and  pretext  of  the  Rebellion — and  opened  the  way  to  the  rightful  authorities 
to  restore  order,  and  inaugurate  peace  on  a  permanent  and  enduring  basis 
on  every  foot  of  American  soil.  Your  marches,  sieges^  and  battles,  iu  dis- 
tance, duration,  resolution,  and  brilliancy  of  results,  dims  the  luster  of  the 
world's  past  military  achievements,  and  will  be  the  patriot's  precedent  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  right,  in  all  time  to  come.     In  obedience  to  your 

nant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Iteglinent  of  New  York  Volunteers,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  on  the  nndsoi 
Biver,  his  place  of  re«idence. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regiment  left  Poughkeepsie  in  October,  1562,  under  Colonel  JobalL 
Ketcham,  and  returned,  in  a  Qovernment  transport,  from  New  York,  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  Jane,  ISfii^ 
nnder  Culonel  A.  B.  Smith,  who  went  out  as  m^or.  Ketcham  had  been  wounded  at  Savannali,  and  prumoted 
to  brigadier-general.  The  regiment  was  expected ;  and  as  soon  as  the  transport  appeared,  the  strei-t  in  Um 
Ticinity  of  the  landing  was  made  brilliant  by  blazing  bonfires.  Hundreds  of  citizens  quickly  aftsembled  ukI 
escorted  the  soldiers  to  quarters,  many  of  them  walking  hand  in  hand  with  loving  wives,  mothers,  and  sisten, 
who  came  out  at  almost  midnight  to  embrace  them.    At  their  quarters  the  soldiers  were  paroled  Cor  the  Sabbath. 

The  public  reception  was  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  June.  A  finer  day  for  the  occasion  could  not  bavo  b(«n 
chosen.  The  people  of  Dutchess  County  and  its  neighborhood  flocked  in  by  thousands,  for  almost  everj  funilj 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  soldiers.  It  was  estimated  that  forty  thousand  persons  participated  in  tbe  cere- 
monies of  the  day.  A  grand  procession  was  formed  near  the  river,  in  charge  of  a  Marshal  and  Aida  It  vai 
composed  of  the  returned  regiment,  the  city  authorities  in  carriages,  the  local  military,  the  Fire  Departneot, 
various  civic  associations,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  As  it  moved  ftomiu 
rendezvous  into  Main  Street,  it  was  greeted  by  a  multitude  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the  dtr, 
arrayed  in  order,  on  a  grassy  bank  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the  Mayor,  George  Innis.  They  sang  s  song  of 
welcome,  and  then  presented  to  each  soldier  a  bouquet  of  flowers^  These  were  placed  in  the  mnzzlfs  of  thdr 
guns,  and  when  they  moved  it  seemed  as  if  a  garden  in  bloom  was  floating  along  the  street  The  baildinp 
along  the  line  of  march  wore  radiant  with  flags  and  banners.  The  streets  were  spanned  with  arches,  corercd 
with  evergreens  and  flowers, and  having  patriotic  and  aflTcctionate  inscriptions;  and  songs  of  welcome  ven 
sung  at  two  seminaries  of  learning  for  young  women,  as  the  procession  passed.  Colonel  Smith  and  bis  bors« 
were  covered  with  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  festoons  of  flowers,  showered  upon  the  gallant  soldier,  from  tbe  ride* 
walks,  windows,  and  balconies.  His  lieutenant,  Cogswell,  and  General  Ketcham  wero  recipients  of  like  toktiH 
of  regard. 

The  regiment,  bearing  its  tattered  flags,  was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  received  a  thousand  tokeuof 
gratitude,  as  it  moved  along  the  streets  and  into  Mansion  Square,  where  it  was  greeted  by  a  mnltitnde  of  th«  tiinf 
sex.  Among  these  were  thirty-six  young  girls,  representing  the  number  of  States,  all  dressed  in  colors  of  red, 
white  and  blue,  excepting  one,  who  personified  Illinois,  the  home  of  the  dead  President.  She  was  clad  in  deep 
mourning.  They  all  wore  diadems  that  glittered  with  golden  stars.  They  came  in  a  wagon  prepared  for  tbe 
occasion,  from  one  of  the  towns  of  the  county.  From  a  platform  in  the  Park,  the  regiment  was  welcomed  is  s 
speech,  by  Judge  Emott,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York,  to  which  Colonel  Smith  replied.  The  wMlm 
then  partook  of  a  collation,  when  the  war-worn  flags  which  had  first  been  rent  by  bullets  at  Gettysbars.  bid 
followed  Sherman  in  his  great  march  fh>m  Chattanooga  to  Atlinta,  thence  to  the  sea  and  through  the  Csroiiitt^ 
and  had  been  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  battle  at  Bentonsville,  were  returned  to  the  ladles  of  Dntcheai Coo*? 
(represented  by  a  committee  of  their  number  present),  from  whom  the  regiment  received  them  on  the  day  befcis 
its  departure. 

Such  was  the  reception  given  at  Ponghkeepsie,  to  the  returned  defenders  of  the  Bepubllc.  Such  was  tbe 
greeting  given  to  them  everywhere,  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  land.  In  those  receptions,  they  who.  I»  **• 
hour  of  their  country's  i>eril,  refused  a  helping  hand,  and  even  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  earnest  defend^*, 
had  no  part  nor  lot.  That  exclusion  from  a  privilege  so  glorious  for  an  American,  left  a  Md  ptetnre  la  tseiBory 
for  them  to  contemplate,  and  an  anpleaaant  record  for  their  children  to  look  upon. 
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country's  call,  you  left  your  homes  and  families,  and  volunteered  in  her 
defense.  Victory  has  crowned  your  valor,  and  secured  the  purpose  of  your 
patriotic  hearts;  and,  with  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen,  and  the 
highest  honors  a  great  and  free  nation  can  accord,  ,you  will  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  your  homes  and  families,  conscious  of  having  discharged 
the  highest  duty  of  American  citizens.  To  achieve  these  glorious  triumphs, 
and  secure  to  yourselves,  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  posterity,  the  bless- 
ings of  free  institutions,  tens  of  thousands  of  your  gallant  comrades  have 
fallen,  and  9ealed  the  priceless  legacy  with  their  blood.  The  graves  of  these, 
a  grateful  nation  bedews  with  tears,  honoi*s  their  memories,  and  will  ever 
cherish  and  support  their  stricken  families."  * 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that  on  the  first  of  March, 
1865,  the  muster-rolls  of  the  army  exhibited  an  aggregate  force  of  965,591 
men,  of  whom  602,593  were  present  for  duty,  and  132,538  were  on  detached 
service.  The  aggregate  force  was  increased,  by  the  first  of  May,  by  enlist- 
ments, to  the  number  of  1,000,516,  of  all  arms,  officers  and  men.  The 
whole  number  of  men  called  into  the  service  during  the  war,  was  2,656,553.* 
Of  these,  about  1,490,000  were  in  actual  service.  Of  this  nuraberj  nearly 
60,000  were  killed  on  the  field,  and  about  35,000  were  mortally  wounded. 
Disease  in  camps  and  hospitals  slew  184,000.^  .  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
300,000  Union  soldiers  perished  during  the  war.  Full  that  number  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  lost  their  lives ;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  men,  in- 
cluding both  armies,  who  were  crippled,  or  permanently  disabled  by  disease, 
was  estimated  at  400,000.  The  actual  loss  to  the  country,  of  able-bodied 
men,  in  consequence  of  the  Slave-holders'  Rebellion,  was  full  1,000,000. 

The  disbanding  of  the  army  went  steadily  on  from  the  first 
of  June,*  and  by  the  middle  of  the  autumn  nearly  786,000  officers 
and  men  were  mustered  out  of  the  service.     The  wonderful  spectacle  was 

*  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  great  disparity  in  numbers  between  the  forces  of  Grant  and  Lee,  during 
the  campaign  from  the  passage  of  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-Houso.  According  to 
official  records,  this  does  not  appear.  Grant  l>egan  the  campaign  with  9S,019  effective  men,  and  Lee  with  72,278 
eifecUve  men.  The  latter  had  such  advantages  of  position,  breastworks,  and  a  friendly  country,  with  shorten- 
ing lines  of  supplies,  that  his  real  force  was  greater  than  Orant^s.  According  to  Leo's  fleld-retnrns  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1S6S,  he  had  73,349  men  present,  of  whom  fi9,094  were  "present  for  duty,"  exclusive  of  the  local 
militia  of  Richmond.  When  Lee  reached  Petersburg,  owing  to  recruits  f^om  the  South  and  elsewhere,  he  had 
more  men  with  him  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

*  The  Provost-Marshal -General,  James  B.  Fry,  reported  that  the  aggregate  quotas  charged  against  the 
several  States,  under  all  calls  of  the  President  for  troops,  from  the  1&th  of  April,  1861.  up  to  the  14th  of  April, 
1865,  when  a  cessation  of  drafting  and  recruiting  was  ordered,  were  2,759,049.  The  aggregate  number  of  men 
credited  on  the  several  calls,  and  put  into  the  service  of  the  Republic  (in  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps) 
during  that  period,  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  2,656,558,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  102,496,  when  the  war  closed^ 
**  which,**  says  the  Provost-Marshal-General,  **  would  have  been  obtained  in  full,  in  fact  in  excess,  if  recruiting  and 
drafting  had  been  continued.^ 

We  have  observed  that  in  enforcing  the  draft,  those  thus  chosen  for  service  wt>re  allowed  to  pay  a  commu- 
tation fee.  The  Provost-Marshal  gives  the  following  table  of  the  amounts  paid  in  this  way,  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States : — 

Maine. $610,200  Connecticut....  $457,200     Maryland $1,181,900  Indiana. $285,500 

New  Hampshire     2S6,500    New  York 5,485,799  Dis't  of  Columbia..      96,900  Michigan 614.700 

Vermont 593,400  New  Jersey  ...  1,265,700     Kentucky 997,530  Wisconsin 1,533.600 

Massachusetts..  1.610,400  Pennsylvania...  8,634,300     Ohio 1,978,887  Iowa 22,50.) 

•Rhode Island...      141,800    Dehiware 446,100      Illinois. 15,900  Minnesota. 316.SO0 


Total $26,306,316 

This  sum  was  collected  by  the  Provost-MarshaPs  Bureau,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  seven-tenths  of  une 
per  cent.,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  through  neglect,  accident,  fraud,  or  otherwise.  The  whole  number  of 
negro  troops  recruited  and  enlisted  during  the  war,  was  186,017. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  22,  1  S6&. 
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exhibited  for  the  contemplation  of  the  civilized  world,  of  vast  armies  of  men, 
surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  transformed,  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  into  a  vast  anny  of  citizens,  engaged  in  the  blessed 
pursuits  of  peace.  No  argument  in  favor  of  free  institutions  and  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  so  conclusive  and  potential  as  this,  was  ever  before 
presented  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
important  political  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  solved  by  our 
Civil  V^ar.  Our  Republic  no  longer  appeared  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a 
demonstration. 

The  services  of  the  National  Navy  during  the  war,  on  account  of  their 
peculiarity,  attracted  less  attention  than  those  of  the  army,  and  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  people.     They  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation,  so  freely  accorded  to  the  other  branch  of  the  service.     The  Con- 
federates having  no  navy,  in  a  proper  sense,  and  only  flotillas  here  and  there, 
with  some  powerful  "rams"  on  rivers  and  in  harbors,  and  not  a  ship  on  the 
ocean,  excepting  roving  pi  rate- vessels — built,  armed,  furnished  and  manned 
chiefly  by  the  British,  and  cruising  alone — there  were  few  occasions  for  purely 
naval  tattles.     The  whole  force  of  the  Navy  Department  was  employed  in 
the  services  of  blockade,  in  assisting  the  attacks  of  the  armies  on  fortifi- 
cations along  the  rivers,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Ocean,  or  in 
chasing  the  pirates.     In  these  fields  of  great  usefulness,  the  National  vessels 
performed  labors  of  incalculable  value,  and  oflicers  and  men  exhibited  skill, 
valor,  and  fortitude  unsurpassed. 

Never,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  there  occasions  for  such  ex- 
hausting labors,  and  highest  courage  in  service  afloat,  as  the  American  Navy 
was  subjected  to  in  its  operations  among  4;he  nvers  and  bayous  of  the  south- 
western regions  of  the  Republic.  This  the  records  of  these  volumes  attest; 
records  which,  afler  all,  give  but  a  delicate  outline — a  mere  shadowy  pic- 
ture— of  the  most  wonderful  exploits  of  brain  and  muscle.  Many  a  victory 
over  which  the  people  have  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  giving  plaudits  to 
the  gallant  army,  might  never  have  been  achieved  but  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  navy.  To  the  common  observer  it,  in  many  instances,  seemed  to  be 
only  an  auxiliary,  or  wholly  a  secondaiy  force,  when,  in  tioith,  it  was  an  equal, 
if  not  the  chief  power  in  gaining  a  victory.  Without  it,  what  might  have 
been  the  result  of  military  operations  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh 
and  all  along  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson, 
and  New  Orleans ;  what  at  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  along  the  Florida 
sea-board,  the  sea-coast  Islands,  Charleston,  and  the  borders  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  even  in  holding  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk  ? 

The  energy  displayed  by  the  Navy  Department,  under  the  chief  manage- 
ment  of  Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,*  the  Assistant  Secretary  6f  the  Navy,  was 
most  remarkable.  The  weakness  and  the  position  of  the  navy  in  the  spring 
of  1861  have  already  been  noticed.'  It  was  a  navy  reduced  to  smallest  pro- 
portions during  fifty  years  of  peace,  and  kept  in  existence  only  by  the 
necessity  of  protection  for  the  continually  expanding  commercial  interests* 
of  the  nation.  Its  men  numbered  only  7,600  when  the.  Civil  War  was 
kindled ;  and  of  its  oflicers,  322  traitorously  abandoned  the  service  to  which 

1  See  page  808,  volume  L  t  See  page  999,  Tolume  I. 
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they  had  dedicated  their  lives,  proved  false  to  their  flag  which  they  had 
8woi*n  to  protect,  and  to  the  Government  which  had  confided  in  their  honor, 
and  relied  on  their  fidelity,  to  sustain  it  in  conflict  and  peril.' ' 

Notwithstanding  this  condition  of  the  naval  service,  the  decree  went  forth, 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  that  all  the  ports  of  the  States  wherein  rebellion  ex- 
isted, must  be  closed  against  commerce,  by  a  strict  blockade.  Foreign  na- 
tions protested  and  menaced,  but  the  work  was  done.  There  were  no  dock- 
yards or  workmen  adequate  to  construct  the  vessels  needed  for  the  service, 
yet,  such  was  the  energy  of  the  Department,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  that 
an  unrelaxing  blockade  was  maintained  for  four  years,  from  the  capes  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  protecting  and 
aiding  the  army  in  its  movements,  penetrated  and  patroled  our  rivers, 
through  an  internal  navigation  almost  continental,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Mississippi.  Ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  developed  amazing  inventions. 
That  marine  monster,  the  Monitor^  was  created,  and  began  a  new  era  in 
naval  warfare ;  and  the  world  was  suddenly  enriched  by  new  discoveries  in 
naval  service.  Vessels  of  the  merchant  service  were  purchased  and  changed 
into  strong  warriors ;  and  men  from  that  service  were  invited  to  officer  and 
man  them.  Schools  were  established  for  nautical  instruction ;  dock-yards 
were  enlarged  and  filled  with  workmen ;  and  very  soon  a  large  number  of 
vessels  were  afloat,  watching  the  harbors  under  the  ban.  The  places  of  the 
traitors  were  quickly  filled  by  better  men  from  the  merchant  marine,  educat- 
ed, and  vastly  more  efficient,  who  promptly  volunteered  their  services,  in 
many  instances  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union. 
About  7,500  of  these  gallant  spirits,  after  examination,  received  appoint- 
ments, and  were  employed  in  the  navy ;  and  the  rank  and  file  in  the  service, 
numbering  7,600,  when  the  war  broke  out,  numbered  51,500  when  it  closed. 
The  aggregate  of  artisans  and  laborers  in  the  navy-yards  was  3,844  at  the 
beginning ;  at  the  end  the  number  was  16,880,  exclusive  of  almost  an  equal 
number  then  employed  in  private  ship-yards  and  establishments,  under  con- 
tracts. No  less  than  208  war  vessels  were  constructed,  and  most  of  them 
fitted  out  during  the  four  years;  and  418  vessels  were  purchased  and  con- 
verted into  war-ships.  Of  these,  313  were  steamers,  the  whole  costing 
nearly  119,000,000.' 

The  blockading  service  was  performed  with  great  vigor  and  efficiency 
under  the  triple  stimulus  of  patriotism,  duty,  and  personal  emolument.  The 
British  Government  professed  to  be  neutral,  but  British  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers were  allowed  to  send  swarms  of  swift-winged  steamers,  laden  with 
arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  every  thing  needed  by  the  insurgents,  to 
run  the  blockade.  The  profits  of  such  operations  were  enormous,  but  the 
risks  were  equally  so ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  true  balance-sheet  would  show 
no  profits  left,  in  the  aggregate,  with  the  foreign  violatore  of  law.  The 
number  of  such  vessels  captured  or  destroyed  during  the  Rebellion,  by  the 
National  Navy,  was  1,504.  The  gross  proceeds  of  property  captured  and 
condemned  as  lawful  piize  before  the  first  of  November  following  the  close  of 

>  Report  of  Oideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navj,  December  4,  lS6bi 

*  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  monitors  and  iron-clads  were  laid  up  In  ordinary,  at  Leacrne  Island,  near 
Philadelphia,  and,  within  six  months  after  hotUliUea  had  oeaMd,  840  of  these  Tesaels  had  been  sold,  for  the 
aggregate  sam  of  nearly  $6^000,000. 
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of  the  var,  amounted  to  nearly  S22,000,000,  which  Bum  was  Bubseqnently 
enlarged  by  new  decisionB.  The  value  of  the  vesBeU  captured  and  destroyed, 
(1,149  captured 'and  355  destroyed),  was  not  leas  than  17,000,000,  makings 
total  loss,  (chiefly  to  Britisli  owners,  of  at  least  $30,000,000. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  his  friends  alrcadymcntioned  in  theee  pages, 
(Messrs.  Drcerand  Greble),  visited  the  theater  of  some  of  the  events  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Itiobmond.  We  had 
been  to  the  front  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Army  of  the  Jamei, 
a  few  months  before,  after  the  return  to  Hampton  Roads  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Fisher  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber.' On  the  following  day  we  went  up  the  James  River,  with 
General  Butler,  on  hia  elegant  little  dispatch  steamer.  Ocean  Queen,  to  City 
Point,  where,  after  a  brief  interview  with  General  Grant,  we  proceeded  to 
Aiken's  Landing,  the  neutral  ground  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  was 
dark  when  we  arrived  there.  We  made  our  way  in  an  ambulance,  over  i 
most  wretched  road,  to  Butler's  head -quarters,'  within  seven  miles  of  Rich- 
mond, where  we  passed  the  night.  On  the  following  day  we  rode  through 
the  camp  of  the  Army  of  the  Jamea,  on  horses  kindly  furnished  U3  by  the 
general,  first  visiting  the  head-quarters  of  General  Weitzel's  Twenty-fifth 

(colored)  corps,  whose 
huts  were  decorated 
with  evergreona,  it  be- 
ing the  Christmas  holi- 
days. We  rode  to  the 
liead-quartcrs  of  Gene- 
ral Ord,  on  Ifew  3Ia^ 
ket  Heights,  whore  we 
were  joined  by  Major 
Seward,  of  his  Btaf^  who 
accompanied  us  along 
the  lines  for  several 
miles,  to  the  Dutch 
Gap  Canal.*  On  the 
way  we  visited  a  chapel  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission ;  also. 
Battery  Harrison,  captured  by  the  colored  troops  not  long  before,*  and 
Fort  Brady. 

Near  the  Dntch  Gap  Canal,  just  then  completed,  wo  dismounted,  and 
took  a  pathway  like  a  shelf  along  the  steep  bank  of  the  James,  where  the 
excavatoi-s  had  made  their  subterranean  huts,'  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
much  peril.  Tlie  battery  at  Howlett's,  which,  as  we  have  obBcrved,  cast 
a  shell  among  the  workmen  about  once  an  hour,  now  hurled  one  at  the 
end  of  every  five  minutes,  compelling  us  to  seek  Bhelter  in  the  cavea. 
We  succeeded  in  peeping  into  the  canal,  and  then  made  our  way  back, 
finding  warm  fragments  of  a  shell  in  the  path.  We  found  the  orderly  in 
in  charge  of  the  horses  much  disturbed  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  thera 
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near  him.  We  all  remounted  as  quickly  as  possible,  each  obeying  the 
injunction,  "Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once," 
and  were  soon  out  of  range  of  the  battery,  when  the  firing  ceased.  The 
Confederates  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  return  of  Butler  from  Fort  Fisher, 
and,  mistaking  our  little  party  of  five  for  the  General  and  his  staff^  gave 
this  salute  with  shotted  guns. 

We  returned  to  General  Butler's  head-quarters  at  twilight,  where  we 
found  George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  the  LouisvlUe  Journal^  who  had  just 
come  through  the  lines  from  Richmond.  With  him  and  Captain  Clarke,  of 
Butler's  staff,  we  journeyed  the  next  day  on  horseback  to  Aiken's  Landing, 
crossed  the  James  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  rode  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  then 
went  up  the  Appomattox  to  Point  of  Rocks  in  the  Ocean  Qiieen^  which  the 
general  placed  at  our  disposal.  There  we  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the  sig- 
nal-tower delineated  on  page  547,  and  viewed  the  marvelous  lines  of  intrench- 
ments  in  that  vicinity ;  and  saw  plainly  the  church-spires  at  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.  We  passed  that  night  on  the  barge  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission,  at  City  Point,  and  the  next  morning  went  down  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  bearing  an  order  from  General  Butler  for  a  tug  to  take  us  to  Norfolk. 
We  spent  New  Year's  day  in  that  city,  and  then  went  homeward  by  way 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  readied  us,  early 
in  April,*  we  started  for  that  city,  and  were  in  Baltimore  on  the 
night  when  the  President  was  murdered.      There  we  were  de- 
tained until  Sunday  afternoon,*  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Govern- 
ment, prohibiting  all  public  conveyances  entering  into  or  depart- 
ing from  Baltimore,  because  search  was  a-making  for  the  assassin. 
Admiral  Porter  was  ampng  the  blockaded  there.     We  should  not  have  been 
permitted  then  to  pass  southward,  had  not  the  writer  possessed  special  passes 
and  letters  from  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  and  a  note 
from  the  late  President,  requesting  commanders  of  each  service  to  give  him 
facility  for  observation,*  for  no  passes  were  issued  from  the  War  Department 
for  many  days  after  the  assassination.     We  went  down  the  Chesapeake  to 
Fortress  Monroe  on  Sunday  night,  where  we  met  the  gallant  Captain  Ains- 
worth,'  who  took  us  in  his  tug  to  the  double-turreted  jnomior  MonadnoCy  to 

*  The  following  are  copies  of  the  letters  alluded  to : — 

"War  DEPABTMEmr,  WAsniivuTON  Crrr,  December  d^  1864. 

** Permission  is  given  to  Mr.  Benson  J.  Losslns:  to  visit  the  various  battle-fields  of  the  present  war,  so  far  as 

thej  are  within  our  lines,  and  to  make  all  drawings  that  he  maj  require,  of  the  same,  for  historical  purposes. 

He  will  be  allowed  to  take  with  him,  as  assistants,  F.  J.  Dreer  and  Edwin  Oreble.    This  permission  is  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  generals  commanding  in  the  various  Departments,  where  the  battle-fields,  which  he  desires 

to  examine,  maj  be  situated. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

•*  C.  A.  Daita,  AMtitant  Secretary  of  ITar.** 

To  this  the  following  was  subjoined : — 

**  I  shall  be  obliged  for  Mr.  Lossing  to  have  every  fiioility  consistent  with  the  public  service. 

"xV.  LlNCOLW.** 

"Navt  DsPAR-mixT,  December  6,  1864. 
**To  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Navy : — 

^  Ben84>n  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  who  is  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  present  Bebellion,  is  about  to  visit  the 
various  phices  connected  with  the  different  battles,  accompanied  by  F.  J.  Dreer,  Esq.,  and  Edwin  Grebic,  Esq., 
and  has  requested  a  general  letter  of  introduction  to  naval  commanders,  which  is  hereby  given,  to  fi&cilitate  him 
in  any  investigations  which  Mr.  Lossing  may  consider  essential  in  preparing  his  work.  The  usual  courtesies, 
not  interfering  witl\  the  publio  service,  may  be  extended  to  them. 

^OxDBOM  WxLus,  Seer€t€try  of  the  Navy^* 

*  See  page  497. 
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'visit  Rear- Admiral  Radford.     We  found  him  in  another  vessel,  when  he  gave 
an  order  for  a  tug  to  take  us  to  City  Point,  but  finding  better  accommoda- 
tions on  a  transport,  we  went  up  the  river  in  that  ship.     We  arrived  at  head- 
quarters at  .evening,  and  the  next  morning*  went  up  to  Richmoud 
*^i865^^'     ^"  ^^^^  "^^^^  steamer  7Vwm/>6<,  th ridding  our  way  among  nests  of 
torpedoes,  indicated  by  the  floats  and  flags  placed  there  by  Cap- 
tain Chandler.* 

We  found  the  ruins  of  Richmond  yet  smoking.  In  that  city  we  remained 
several  days,  gathering  up  materials  for  history,  the  recipient  of  kind  atten- 
tions from  General  Ord  (who  was  in  command  there),  and  other  officers. 
We  visited  and  sketched  the  Capitol,  Libby  Prison,  Castle  Thunder,  Belle 
Isle,  and  other  places  of  interest  connected  with  the  Civil  War,  delineated  on 
preceding  pages  of  this  work;  also  the  fortifications  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Then  we  went  to  Petersburg,  by  railway,  where  General  Hartsoff 
was  in  command,  with  his  head-quarters  in  the  elegant  Boiling  mansion,  which 
bad  been  sadly  shattered  by  the  passage  of  a  shell  from  the  Union  batteries. 
There  we  enjoyed  the  kind  hospitalities  of  the  general  and  his  wife.  He  fur- 
nished us  with  horses,  and  an  intelligent  orderly  as  guide,  and  with  these  we 
rode  over  the  marvelous  net-work  of  fortifications,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  . 
builders,  which  enveloped  Petersburg  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Appomat- 
tox. From  that  shattered  city  we  went,  by  railway,  to  City  Point,  and 
thence  to  Washington  in  a  Government  steamer,  by  way  of  the  James  and 
Potomac  rivers. 

>  8«e  page  &61. 
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CHAPTER   ZXII. 


N  THE  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  ihe  pi-isoners  were  nil 
set  free,  and  the  captive  insurgents,  who  had  been  gener- 
ously trentcd,  comfortably  housed,  and  abundantly  fed,  at 
'  all  times  and  in  all  places,  while  in  the  custody  of  the  Na- 
f  tional  authorities,  were  sent  to  their  homes  at  the  cx]>ense 
of  their  ever  kind  Government.  Gladly  would  the  writer 
testify  to  like  generons  treatment,  comfortable  shelter,  and 
wholesome  and  abundant  food,  accorded  to  the  Union  pris- 
pTisoners  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  Alaa  1  the  truth  revealed  by  thou- 
sands of  sufferers,  and  the  admissions  of  the  Confederates  themseivcB, 
compel  a  widely  different  record — a  I'ccord  which  presents  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  hnnian  iniquity.  Gladly  would  he  omit  the  record, 
for  it  relates  to  the  wickedness  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  but  duty  and 
honor  require  him,  in  making  u  chronicle  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War,  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  and  conceal  nothing,  so  that  posterity  may  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  that  Rebellion  and  Civil  War. 

Soon  after  actual  hostilities  began,  and  prisoners  were  taken  by  both  parties 
in  the  conflict,  the  important  question  arose,  Can  the  Government  exchange 
prisoners  with  rebels  against  its  authority,  without  thereby  tacitly  conced- 
ing belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents,  and,  as  a  consequence,  practically 
acknowledging  the  Confederate  Government,  so  called,  at  Richmond,  as  a 
Government  in  fact?  Humanity  took  precedence  of  policy  in  the  Cabinet 
councils,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  A 
commissioner  was  appointed  by  each  party  for  the  purpose.  Colonel  W,  11, 
Ludlow  was  chosen  for  the  service  by  the  Government,  and  the  Conspirators 
appointed  Robert  Ould  to  perform  like  duties.  The  former  had  his  head- 
quarters at  I'^ortress  Monroe,  and  the  latter  had  his  at  Richmond.  Prisoners 
were  sent  in  boats  to  and  from  each  place.  Aiken's  Landing  and  its  vicinity, 
on  the  James  River,  finally  became  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  where  the  ex- 
changes took  place.  The  operations  of  exchange  were  facilitated  by  the 
Government,  as  much  as  possible,  because  of  accounts  which  came,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  like  a  flood,  concerning  the  cruel  treatment  accorded  to 
the  Union  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  theinsui^ents,  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere. 

The  business  of  exchange  wont  regularly  on  until  it  was  vio- 
lently interrupted  by  Jefferson  Davis,  at  near  the  close  of  1962,     '^^^ 
when  ho  issued*  an  extraordinary  proclamation,  glowing  with 
■  the  fiery  anger  with  which  he  was  moved.     That  anger  was  kindled  chiefly 
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because  the  Government  had  cliosen  to  use  the  loyal  negroes  for  military 
purposes,  as  the  Conspirators  had  done,  but  ostensibly  because  tlie  National 
Commander  at  New  Orleans  had  punished  a  low  gambler  for  overt  acts  of 
treason,  and  accepted  the  highly  immoral  conduct  of  certain  women  "  of  the 
better  sort,"  in  that  city,  as  fair  evidence  that  they  belonged  to  an  immoral 
class  of  the  community.*  In  that  proclamation  there  was  a  tone  of  savagism, 
which  made  the  rulera  of  other  lands  pause  in  their  willingness  to  admit,  by 
recognition  as  such,  the  *'  Confederacy"  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 
In  it,  Davis  outlawed  a  major-general  of  the  National  army,  and  commander 
of  a  military  department,  speaking  of  him  as  "  a  felon,  deserving  of  capital 
punishment,"  and  ordered  that  he  should  not  be  "  treated  simply  as  a  public 
enemy  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw,  and  common 
enemy  of  mankind  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  executed  by 
hanging."  *  He  also  ordered  the  same  treatment  for  commanding  officers 
serving  under  the  outlawed  general,  and  further  directed  that  all  negro 
soldiera  who  might  be  taken  prisoners,  and  all  commissioned  officers  serving 
in  company  with  them,  who  should  be  captured,  should  be  handed  over  to 
State  governments  for  execution,  the  negroes  as  insurgent  slaves,  the  white 
officers  as  inciters  of  servile  insurrection.' 

This  savage  position  of  the  insurgent  Chief  made  the  Government  pause 
and  consider.     It  was  morally  bound  to  aftbrd  equal  protection  to  all  its 
citizen  soldiers,  irrespective  of  color.     The  proclamation  produced 
'"ises^^*     wide-spread  indignation  throughout  the  country,  and  when,  in  Jan- 
uary,* Davis,  in  a  "  message  "to  the  Confederate  "  Congress,"  an- 
nounced hisdeteimiination  to  deliver  all  officers  of  the  National  army  command- 
ing negro  troops,  captured  afler  that  date,  to  the  respective  State  authorities  to 
be  hung,  and  to  treat  those  troops  as  rebels  against  their  masters.  Congress 
took  up  the  matter,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  offered  providing  for  retalia- 
tion for  any  cruel  treatment  of  Union  prisoners,  of  whatever  grade  or  hue. 
But  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  exchange.  Humanity  took  precedence  of 
Policy,  and  the  National  Executive  and  legislature  were  governed  by  the 
ethics  involved  in  the  following  words  of  Charles  Sumner,  who  opposed  the 
measure,  in  the  Senate:  "I  believe  that  this  body  will  not  undertake,  in  this 
age  of  Christian  light,  under  any  inducement,  under  any  provocation,  to 
counsel  the  Executive  Government  to  enter  into  any  such  competition  with 
barbarism.     The  thing  is  impossible ;  it  cannot  be  entertained ;  we  caonol 
be  crilcl,  or  barbarous,  or  savage,  because  the  rebels,  whom  we  are  now 
mectign  in  warfare,  are  cruel,  barbarous,  and  savage !     We  cannot  imitate 
that  detested  example." 

It  was  the  proclamation  and  the  "  message  "  of  Davis  that  first  seriously 
interrupted  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  these  being  followed  by  the  refusal  of 
Ould,  the  Confederate  Commissioner,  under  the  instructions  of  his  Chief,  to  con- 

■ — ^ 

1  See  pages  SfiO  and  851,  Tolumo  II. 

«  General  Batler,  the  officer  alluded  to,  was  a  political  friend  of  DavlR'^  until  the  latter  became  an  ope" 
enemy  of  the  Government  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  Butler  was  in  Waahinjfton,  and  told  Davis  and  hi» 
traitorous  companions,  that  If  they  attempted  to  brealc  up  the  Union,  they  would  find  him  (Bntler)  ftrttinf  * 
preserve  the  Union.  They  rebelled,  and  he  fon$rht  them  as  rebels.  Former  political  fHendship  luUntifi** 
I>av1»*s  hatred  of  Butler.  The  animus  of  his  proclamation  was  the  low  spirit  of  partisan  malignity. 
See  note  4,  page  851,  Volume  IL 
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sider  captive  negro  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  many  instances  no  quar- 
ter was  given  them  in  battle  or  afterward ;  and  the  black  flag  was  carried 
against  the  white  officers  commanding  them,  of  whom  several  were  hung 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  With  such  a  high  hand  did  the  Conspirar 
tors  exercise  their  hon'id  rule  at  that  time,  and  so  utterly  perfidious  was  their 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  paroled  prisoners,  as  in  the  case  of  Grant's  captives 
at  Vicksburg  and  Banks's  at  Port  Hudson,  already  mentioned,*  that  justice 
interposed  between  humanity  and  policy,  and  demanded  a  cessation  of  all 
exchanges  until  the  Conspirators  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  common 
usages  of  civilized  nations.  When  in  August,  1863,  General  Merideth,  who 
had  succeeded  Colonel  Ludlow  as  Commissioner,  demanded  that  negro  troops 
and  their  officers  should  be  treated  as  other  prisoners  of  war  and  exchanged, 
Robert  Quid  replied,  "We  will  die  in  the  last  ditch  before  giving  up 
the  right  to  send  slaves  back  to  slavery.'"  And  the  Richmond  Enquirer^ 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  Conspiratoi's,  said,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1863:  "This  day  Mr.  Commissioner  Ould  meets  for  the  first  time  the  new 
Federal  Commissioner,  a  certain  General  Merideth,  to  confer  upon  the 
terms  of  the  cartel,  and  endeavor  to  settle  the  principles  of  exchange  for 
the  future.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  hope  that  any  conclusion  satisfactory 
to  both  sides  can  be  arrived  at  in  this  conference.  The  Federal  Government 
has  planted  itself  insolently  upon  the  demand  that  our  runaway  negroes,  when 
taken  in  arms  against  their  masters,  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
shall  be  exchancjed  asfainst  white  men.  Confederates  have  borne  and  forborne 
much  to  mitigate  the  atrocities  of  war ;  but  this  is  a  thing  which  the  temper 
of  the  country  cannot  endure.  Our  Government  has  issued  an  order  as  to 
the  treatment  of  revolted  negroes  when  captured.  Certain  captured  negroes, 
under  that  order,  have  been  imprisoned  at  Charleston  to  await  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  State  Government."" 

1  See  page  131. 

*  Letter  of  Oeneral  S.  A.  Merideth,  Ladlow^s  sncoessor  as  Commisstoncr,  to  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Oom^ 
msreial  Advertiser^  Aagast  S3, 1868.  Ooneral  Merideth  In  his  official  communicatioD  to  Robert  Oald,  the  Con- 
federate Commissioner,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1863,  said,  in  relation  to  the  interruption  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners:  **  The  history  of  this  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  is  briefly  this:  While  my  predecessor,  on  duty  at 
this  place,  was  here,  in  discharge  of  the  duties  now  coiqmitted  to  me,  you  at  one  time  ma<le  a  declaration  of  ex- 
ebango embracing  no  great  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  cartel 
and  yon  invited  Colonel  Ludlow,  my  predecessor,  to  make  a  corresiionding  declaration  of  equivalents.  Such  a 
declaration  was  made  by  Colonel  Ludlow,  doubtless  without  anticipating  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  appears 
now  as  the  result  of  that  departure  from  the  cartel  first  inaugurated  by  yourself  Subsequently  to  my  coming 
on  duty  here,  the  events  of  the  war  threw  upon  your  hands  a  large  body  of  paroled  officers  and  men  (over  80,000) 
captured  by  General  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  and  not  long  afterward  some  6,000  or  more  capture<l  by  General  Banks 
at  Port  Hudfton.  Suddenly,  and  without  any  proper  conference  or  understanding  with  me,  and  but  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  important  events  at  Chickamauga,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  the  force  of  General 
Bragg  against  General  Rosecrans,  you  gave  mo  notice  that,  on  the  next  day  after  the  date  of  that  notice,  yon 
would  declare  exchanged  a  largo  portion  of  the  troops  which  hod  been  captured  by  General  Orant.^ 

Further,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  Confederates,  in  this  matter.  General  Merideth  says,  in  his  letter 
of  the  ^th  of  August,  1863:  ''Another  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  cartel  was  its  constant  viobtion  by  the 
rebels,  in  making  illegal  declarations  of  exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  men  into  the  field,  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  whatever,  that  all  prisoners  paroled  by  tl\p  United  Spates  authorities  were  immediately  returned  to  active 
duty  in  the  rebel  army.  Many  officers  and  men  captured  at  Vicksburg  were  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  [Sec 
page  131.]  Thus  the  rebels  were  making  use  of  our  well-conducted  prisons  as  recruiting  depots  fur  their  army. 
Another  insuperable  obstacle  to  returning  exchanges,  was  in  the  matter  of  ptirolea.  Mr.  Ould  had  some  18,000  or 
80,000  which  he  claimed  as  valid.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  paroles  were  taken  by  guerrillas,  bushwhackers,  and 
detached  commands  in  the  West  No  possession  was  ever  had,  no  delivery  was  ever  made,  and  no  rolls  were 
eve^  furnished.  On  the  capture  of  a  town  by  a  rebel  cavalry  raid,  the  command  remained  long  enough  t4)  take 
the  parole  of  unarmed  citizens  there,  and  then  decamped,  leaving  the  paroled  men  behind,  and  forwardinc  the 
paroles  to  Richmond.  And  the  rebels  had  the  assurance  to  require  the  United  States  Government  to  exchange 
prisoners  legitimately  captured  in  battle  for  such  paroles  as  these.** 
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The  practical  application  of  Davis's  inhuman  order,  here  referred  to,  was 
met  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
made  the  Conspirators  pause,  for  it  showed  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  use  the  law  of  retaliation,  when  necessary.*  Yet  the 
Confederates  refused  to  treat  the  negro  as  a  subject  for  exchange,  and  that 
humane  arrangement  in  war  entirely  ceased  in  March,  1864,  because  justice 
required  it.  Then  the  Government  referred  the  matter  of  exchange  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  when  tliat  officer  first  instructed  General  Butler,  in  charge  of  the 
business  at  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  active  Colonel  Mulford  (who  afterward 
became  the  chief  Commissioner  of  exchange  of  prisoners)  as  his  assistant,  to 
decline,  until  further  ordered,  all  negotiations  for  exchange,  and  afterward  in- 
structed him  to  consider  the  determination  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
make  a  distinction  between  white  and  colored  prisoners,  as  a  refusal  on  their 
part  to  agree  to  further  exchange.  Thus  the  Conspirators,  by  their  perfidy 
and  barbarity,  shut  the  door  of  exchange,  increased  the  number  of  Union 
prisoners,  and  fearfully  augmented  their  sufferings. 

Unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  testimony  shows,  that  in  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  captive  negro  soldiers,  and  the  officers  who  led  them,  to  be 
proper  subjects  for  exchange,  and  other  acts  which  they  well  knew  that, 
through  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  always  guided  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  lead  to  a  cessation  of  exchange,  was  only  a  part  of  a  plan 
of  the  Conspirators,  deliberately  formed,  for  murdering^  or  permmiently  du- 
ahliyig  by  the  slaw  process  of  2yhysical  exhaustion^  the  Union  cajytices  in  t/teir 
hands.     This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  should  not  be  made  against  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  the  most  conclusive 
proof.     With  such  conviction,  and  satisfied  that  such  proof  is  not  only  con- 
clusive, but  abundant,  the  charge  is  here  made,  and  put  on  record,  that  the 
world  may  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  conceived,  plan- 
ned, and  carried  on   a  rebellion  against  a  beneficent  Government,  wiihont 
any  other  excuse  than  that  of  the  sorely  tempted  sinner — the  overpowering 
influence  of  that  depravity  which  the  slave  system  generated  by  allowing  an 
unbridled  exercise  of  the  baser  passions  of  human  nature  * — a  depravity  which 
culminated  after  a  career  of  two  hundred  years  or  more,  in  what  Blaekstone 
declares  to  be  the  sum  of  all  wickedness  denounced  in  the  Decalogue,  namely, 
Treason.     Proofs  from  ten  thousand  tongues  certify  and  justify  the  con- 

>  That  letter,  given  below,  explains  itself: — 

"Wab  DsPASTMKifT,  Wasrinotok  Citt,  ^r«^.  8. 18^ 

"  Siv : — Your  XeXXar  of  the  Stl  instant,  calling  the  attention  of  this  Department  to  the  cases  ot  Orrin  H.  firo«» 
William  H.  Johnston,  and  William  Wilson,  three  colored  men,  captnrod  on  the  gun-boat  Jtaac  Smith,  hwr^ 
ceived  consideration.  This  Department  has  dlrecte<l  that  three  rebel  prisoners  of  Sonth  Carolina,  if  tbfte  bi 
anf  such  in  our  possession,  and  if  not,  three  others,  be  confined  in  close  custody  and  held  as  hostages  for  Brovi, 
Johnston,  and  Wilson,  and  that  the  fact  be  communicated  to  the  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Edwin  M.  Stawtoji,  Secretary  t^  WarT 

'  John  O.  Whittier  wrote,  daring  the  war:— 

"The  poison  plant  the  fathers  spared  What  points  the  rebel  cannon? 

All  else  is  overtopping.  What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 

East,  West,  South,  North,  On  the  old  star-spangled  pennoQ  7 

It  curses  the  earth ;  What  breaks  the  oath 

All  Justice  dic^  Of  the  men  of  the  South  f 

And  (Vand  and  lies  What  whets  the  knife 

Live  only  in  its  shadow.  F<ir  the  Unions  life  ? 

What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  ?  Hark  to  the  answer:  Slavery  P 
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elusions  of  a  National  Senator  (Howard),  who,  while  holding  in  his  hand  the 
report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
m  May,  1864,'  said,  afler  speaking  of  the  barbarities  at  Anderson  ville :  "jTAc 
testimony  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun^  that  their  barbarities  were  deliber- 
ately practiced  vpon  our  men  for  the  double  purpose  of  crippling  and  reducing 
our  armed  force ^  and  of  striking  terror  into  the  Northern  population  in 
order  to  prevent  enlistments.  There  does  not  remain  ground  for  a  doubt  that 
the  rebel  Government  desigiiedly  resorted  to  the  slow  process  of  torture  and 
death  by  starvation^  and  to  freezing  and  starving  united^  operating  minute  by 
minute^  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  m,onth  by  month,  until 
the  man  became  a  living  skeleton  and  idiot,  no  longer  able  to  recognize  his 
wife,  his  children,  or  his  friends  ;  no  longer  of  any  value  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  country  ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  our  military  arm, 
and  deterring  our  people  from  prosecuting  the  war,'*'*  It  was  this  horrid  fact, 
that  General  Merideth,  well  informed  in  the  matter,  alhided  to  in  the  letter* 
we  have  cited,  when  he  said:  "On  the  25th  of  November,  1863, 
I  offered  to  send  immediately  to  City  Point,  twelve  thousand  or  *  ^iS/^ 
more  Confederate  prisoners,  to  be  exchanged  for  Union  soldiers 
confined  in  the  South.  This  proposition  was  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
refused  by  Mr.  Ould.     And  why?     because  the  damnable  plans  oftJie  rebel 


In  the  G)nv(*ntl<)n  that  framed  the  National  Constitution,  George  Mason,  grandfather  to  the  author  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Ijiw  (see  page  3S4,  volume  I.),  and  a  8lave-h«»lder,  said  of  slavery :  "  ll  produces  the  moat  pernicious 
effects  In  manners.  Every  master  of  a  slave  Is  b<»rn  a  tyrant.  They  [slaves]  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on 
a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarde«l  or  punished  in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  In  this.  By  an  ine^i- 
t<tbU  chain  of  cau»e«  and  efectjt,  Propidtnce  punUhen  national  tins  hy  national  calamitie^.'^ 

*  This  Committee  was  c«)mposed  of  Doctors  Valentine  Mott  and  Edward  Delatleld,  and  Oouvernenr  Morris 
Wllklns,  of  New  York,  and  Doctor  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Hon.  John  J.  Clark  Hare,  and  llev.  Tromlwell  Walden  of 
Philadelphia.  They  were  appointed  by  the  Commission  Tir  *•  ascertaining,  by  Inquiry  and  Investigation,  the 
true  physical  condition  of  prisoners  recently  disoharge<l,  by  exchange,  from  c  »nfinement  at  Richmond  and  else- 
where within  the  rebel  lines;  whether  they  did,  in  fact,  during  such  confinement,  suffer  materially  for  want  of 
fooQ.  or  firora  its  defective  quality,  or  fW)ra  other  privations  or  sources  of  disoose ;  and  whether  their  privations 
and  sufferings  were  designedly  Infiicied  on  them  by  military  or  other  authority  of  the  rebel  Government,  or 
were  due  to  causes  which  such  authorities  could  not  control."  The  Committee  visited  camps  of  paroled  pris- 
oners at  Annapolis  and  elsewhere,  took  largo  numbers  of  depositions  In  writing,  and  otherwise  eolloetod  infor- 
mation which  justified  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Howard,  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  Committee  said:  **  It  Is 
the  same  8t4jry  everywhere;  prisoners  of  war  treated  worse  than  convicts^  shut  up  either  in  suffocating  build- 
ings, or  in  outdoor  inciosures,  without  even  the  shelter  that  is  provided  for  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  unsuppiied 
with  sufficient  fiM)d;  supplied  with  food  and  water  injurious  and  even  poisonous;  compelled  to  live  on  floors, 
often  covcre<l  with  human  filth,  or  on  ground  saturated  with  It;  compelled  to  breathe  an  air  opprcs'^ed  with  an 
Intolerable  stench;  hemmed  in  by  a  (Utal  dead-line,  and  in  hourly  danger  of  being  shot  hy  unrestrained  and 
brutal  guanls;  desponjlent  even  to  madness,  idiocy,  and  suicide;  sick,  of  diseases  (so  congruous  In  character  as 
to  appear  and  sprea<l  like  the  [ilague)  caused  by  the  torrM  sun.  by  decaying  food,  by  filth,  by  vermin,  by  malaria, 
and  by  cold ;  removed  at  the  last  moment^  and  by  hundre<ls  ilt  a  time,  to  hospitals  corrupt  as  a  septileher,  there, 
with  few  remedies,  little  care,  and  no  sympathy,  to  die  in  wreichedneas  and  despair,  nut  only  among  strangers, 
bat  among  enemies  t(K)  resentful  either  to  have  pity  or  to  show  mercy.  These  are  iMisitivo  facts.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  men  have  been,  and  are  now  '  being,  disabled  and  destniyed  by  a  process  as  cer- 
tain as  poison,  and  as  cruel  as  the  torture  or  burning  at  the  stake,  because  nearly  as  agonizing  and  *  September, 
more  prolonged.    This  spectacle.  Is  daily  beheld  and  allowed  by  the  rebel  Oorernment    No  sup-  1S64, 

position  of  neirllircnce,  or  Indlfft'rcnce,  or  accident,  or  Inefliciency.  or  destitution,  or  necessity, 
can  account  for  all  this.   So  many,  and  such  positive  forms  of  abuse  and  wpf»ng  cannot  ^-ome  from  negative  causes. 
77i«  conclusion  i»  unavoidable^  thtrtfort^  Vutt  th€9e  privationtt  and  tmf wrings  har«  he  n  (teniffnedly  inflicted 
^  tiy  the  military  and  other  authority  of  the  rebel  Government,  and  cannot  have  been  duo  to  causes  which  such 
authorities  could  not  contml.'* 

Such  was  the  verdict  of  a  committee  of  men  whose  obility,  honor.  Integrity  and  fliiellty,  to  the  duties 
dema^ided  by  truth  and  justice,  no  man  can  rightfully  question.  It  Is  the  testimony  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses 
which  no  one,  comp<'tent  to  speak,  has  ever  dared  to  deny.  We  read  with  feelings  of  horror  «»f  the  cruelty  of 
the  Brltl^h  in  India,  In  blowing  their  Sepoy  prisoners  to  atoms  ft"om  the  mtuzles  of  cannon.  That  act  was 
merciful  c(mipare<l  to  the  fiendlshness  exhibited  toward  Union  prisoners  in  the  late  Civil  War,  We  read  with 
feelings  of  h(»rror  of  the  tortures  formerly  inflicted  upon  prisoners  by  the  savages  of  our  wUdernes*.  These 
were  mlid  sufferings  compared  with  those  to  which  the  Conspirators  and  their  instruments  subjected  the  soldiers 
of  the  Republic  when  they  fell  Into  their  hands. 
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Government^  in  relation  to  our  poor  captured  soldiers^  had  not  been  fully 
carried  out^ 

For  obvious  reasons,  tlie  revolting  details  of  the  cruelties  practiced  upon 
the  Union  prisoners  at  Richmond,  Andersonville,  Danville,  Salisbury,  Millen, 
Charleston,  and  other  places,  and  the  results  of  those  cruelties,  are  not  put 
upon  record  here.  General  statements  are  considered  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  already  avowed ;  and  the  reader  may  consult,  for  a  knowledge  of 
those  details,  the  report  of  the  Commission  alluded  to ;  the  published  state- 
ments of  scores  of  victims ;  the  testimony  elicited  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War;  the  testimony  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Wirz,  and  the  pain- 
fully interesting  book  written  by  Ambrose  Spencer  (who  lived  near  Anderson- 
ville, and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  method  of  proceeding  there), 
entitled  A  Narrative  of  Andersonville, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  charge  and  disposition  of  the  Union 
prisoners  were  committed  to  John  11.   Winder,  formerly  of  the  National 
army,  whose  acquaintance   we  have  already  made.*     He  appears  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  friend  and  foe,  an  exceedingly  bad  man; 
cruel  in  his  nature ;  repulsive  in  features ;  rude  in  mannere ;  and  foul  and 
profime  in  speech.     While  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  he  engaged   in  a  con- 
spiracy, and  was  saved  from  punishment  by  an  adroit  construction  of  law 
by  John  C.   Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War.     He  was  an   inciter  of  the 
mob  at  Baltimore,  who  attempted  to  prevent  Massachusetts  troops  passing 
through  that  city  to  Washington,  in  April,  1861.     Then  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  insurgent  army,  but 
never  had  command  in  the  field.     The  Arch-Conspirator,  Davis,  who  knew  his 
character  well,  made  him  Chief  Commissary  of  Prisoners,  and  kept  him  in 
that  office  until  his  death  in   Georgia,'  in  spite  of  the   remonstrances  o^ 
officials  above  and  below  him,  and  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  infamy  of  his 
deeds.     '*  lie  was  supplied  with  rank,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  without  a  com- 
mand, from  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  required  of  him.''    It  is 
well  known  that  he  did  not  disappoint  his  master  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  within  the  limits  of  the  so- 
called  Confederacy,  another  man  could  be  found  so  well  fitted  for  the  pe^ 
formance  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was  destined. 

Winder's  chief  executive  officer  in  the  exercise  of  cruelty  toward  the  cap- 
tives in  Richmond,  and  especially  in  Libby  Prison,  was  Major  Turner;  and 
Captain  Henry  Wirz,  who  was  hanged*  for  his  crimes,  at  the 
•  Nov.  10,      National  Capital,  was  his  most  trusted  and  efficient  lieutenant  at 
Andersonville.     His  coadjutor  in  the  work  of  destroying  prison- 
ers, seems  to  have  been  "  Commissary-General "  L.  B.  Northrup,  that  special 
favorite  of  Jeffi^rson  Davis,  already  mentioned,  whom  one  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congressmen  (Henry  S.  Foote)  published  as  a  "  monster  of  iniquity." 
The  writer  was  told  by  an  officer  of  the  Confederate  Commissary  Department, 

*  See  page  26,  volume  II. 

>  Jonca,  in  hi*  "  Ref>fl  H'ar  GerVs  Diary;^  under  date  (if  February  3, 1S«3,  says :  **  Intelligence  wu  re«iv»* 
lo-day  of  the  sudden  death  of  Brigadier-General  Winder,  in  Georgia;  from  apoplexy,  it  is  supposed.  He  *W 
in  command  of  the  prisons,  with  his  staff,  or  'plug  uglles'  nround  him.'* 

'  This  man  was  in  the  regul.v  army  of  the  United  States  at  one  time.  Ho  was  dismissed  from  tb* 
service  for  mijdomennor,  but  when  Jefferson  Davis  became  President  Pierce's  Secretary  of  War.  be  w^b* 
s'ated  Northrup.  The  grateful  delinquent  became  his  benefactor's  willing  Instrument,  and  did  his  biddlft| 
throughout  the  rebellion. 
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who  knew  Northinip  well,  long  before  the  war,  that  he  invented  a  method, 
after  many  experiments,  that  would  surely  effect  the  utter  prostration  of 
prisoners,  while  there  should  not  seem  to  be  actual  starvation.  It  was  the 
giving  to  each  prisoner,  for  a  day's  sustenance,  six  ounces  of  flour^  two 
ounces  of  hacon^  one  gill  of  molasses^  and  a  pitU  of  cow-peas:  a  composition 
calculated  to  disorder  the  bowels,  and  produce  marasmus  and  death  !  "  Print 
this,"  said  the  indignant  officer,  when  he  gave  the  writer  an  account  of  it, 
''  and  give  my  name  as  authority,  if  you  like."  Such  were  the  instrument8 
employed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  case  of  Union  prisoners.  Jones,  in  hia 
Hebel  War  Clerk^s  Diary^  frequently  shows  his  detestation  of  Winder; 
and  even  the  Hichmond  JExaminer  exclaimed,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  Davis's  commissary  of  prisoners  went  to  Andersonville  because  there 
was  a  wider  field  for  his  awful  vocation : — "  Thank  God  that  Richmond  is 
at  last  rid  of  old  Winder  !  God  have  mercy  upon  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
sent ! ' 

Everywhere  the  Union  prisoners  were  closely  crowded  in  ill-ventilated 
and  unwholesome  places.  Libby  Prison'  contained  six  rooms,  each  one  hun- 
dred feet  m  length  and  forty  in  breadth.  At  one  time,  these  held  twelve 
hundred  Union  officers  of  every  grade,  from  a  lieutenant  to  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. They  were  allowed  no  other  place  in  which  to  cook,  eat,  wash  and  dry 
their  clothes  and  their  persons,  sleep,  and  take  exercise.  Ten  feet  by  two 
was  all  that  might  be  claimed  for  each  man.  They  were  usually  despoiled 
of  their  money,  watches,  and  sometimes  portions  of  their  clothing,  before 
entering,  with  promises,  rarely  fulfilled,  of  a  return  of  them,  when  exchanged. 
At  one  time,  they  were  not  allowed  a  seat  of  any  kind  to  sit  upon.  The  floors 
of  rough  boards  were  always  washed  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  at  night  they 
were  damp.  On  these,  some  without  any  thing  under  them,  the  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  sleep,  and  many  thereby  took  cold,  which  ended  in  con- 
8um])tion  and  death.  The  windows  were  numerous,  and  most  of  the  glasses 
were  broken,  in  consequence  of  which  they  suffered  intensely  from  cold.' 
The  captives  were  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  Turner,  who,  among  other  cru 
cities,  ordered  that  no  one  should  go  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a  rule 
that  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  prisons  in  the  South.  A  violation 
of  the  rule  gave  license  to  the  guard  to  shoot  the  offending  prisoner.  It  was 
enforced  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  Sometimes  by  accident,  or  unconsciously 
in  his  sufferings,  an  officer  would  go  by  a  window,  and  be  instantly  shot  at, 
without  warning.  The  brutal  guards  took  pleasure  in  the  sport  of  "  shooting 
Yankees,"  and  eagerly  watched  for  opportunities  to  indulge  in  it.* 

*  Quoted  by  Spencer,  page  48.  '  Sec  page  46k 

'  The  captives  had  only  one  blanket  each.  These,  in  time,  became  ragged  and  filthy,  and,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
caations,  filled  with  vermin. 

*  They  did  nut  always  wait  for  on  Infhiction  of  the  rule.  Lieutenant  Hammond  was  shot  at  while  In  a 
boarded  inclosurc,  where  there  was  no  window,  only  on  aperture  between  the  Njards.  The  guard  caught  sight 
of  his  hat  throufrh  this  opening,  and  ainnnir  lower,  so  as  to  reach  his  heart,  fired.  A  nail  turned  the  bullet 
upward,  and  it  passed  throu;:h  his  ear  and  hat-brim.  The  officer  reiHirted  the  outrage  to  Turner,  who  merely 
replied :— "Jhc  boys  are  In  want  of  practice.'  The  culprit  guard  said  be  "had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  kill  a 
damned  Yankee,  before  he  came  off  duty."  No  official  notice  was  taken  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  fellow  tried  to 
murder  another  officer  (Lieutenant  II(i?;2:in!«)  in  the  same  way,  but  failed.  At  Danville,  a  prisoner  was  standing  at 
a  window,  but  in  such  a  position  that  only  his  shadow  could  have  given  the  jruani  knowledge  of  the  fact  The  senti- 
nel went  many  feet  from  the  line  of  his  beat,  and  shot  at  and  killed  the  captive,  the  bullctentering  his  brnin.  Similar 
cruelties  were  practiced  at  all  other  Confederate  prisons.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that,  at  Atlanta,  a  sick  soldier, 
who  waa  near  what  was  called  '*the  dead-llne,*  beyond  which  prlaonera  were  not  allowed  to  go,  pat  hit  hand 
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"  But  there  were  cruelties  worse  than  these,"  said  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, "  because  less  the  result  of  impulse  and  recklessness,  and  because  delib- 
erately done."  It  was  the  starvation  of  the  prisoners,  by  a  systematic 
diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  their  daily 
allowance  with  which  they  were  supplied,  the  character  of  whicii  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  remark  of  a  young  officer,  "  I  would  gladly  have  preferred 
the  horse-feed  in  my  father's  stable."  The  process  of  the  slow  starvation  of 
the  captives  began  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  was  so  general  and  uniform 
in  all  the  prisons  and  prisoner-pens,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  done  by  direct  ordei*s  from  the  Conspirators  at  Richmond.  "The  com 
bread,"  says  the  report, "  began  to  be  of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  description. 
Portions  of  the  cob  and  husk  were  often  found  ground  in  with  the  meal. 
The  crust  was  so  thick  and  hard  that  the  prisoners  called  it  iron-clad.  To 
render  the  bread  eatable  they  grated  it,  and  made  mush  of  it;  but  the  crust 
they  could  not  grate.  Now  and  then,  after  long  intervals,  often  of  many 
weeks,  a  little  meat  was  given  them,  perhaps  two  or  three  mouthfuls.  At  a 
later  period,  they  received  a  pint  of  black  peas,  with  some  vinegar,  every 
week.  The  pea»  were  often  full  of  worms,  or  maggots  in  a  chrysalis  state, 
which,  when  they  made  soup,  floated  on  the  surface."  And  this  was  done 
when  there  was  abundance  of  food  at  the  command  of  their  jailors.' 

For  awhile,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  receive  boxes  of  food  and 
clothing,  sent  by  their  friends  in  the  North,  and  by  the  Sanitary  Commission", 
but  it  was  found  that  this  privilege  would  defeat  the  starvation  scheme  of 
the  Conspirators,  and  in  January,  1864,  it  was  denied,  without  any  reason 
being  given.  '^  Three  hundred  boxes,"  says  the  report,  "arrived  every  week, 
and  were  received  by  Colonel  Quid,  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  but  instead 
of  being  distributed,  were  retained,  and  piled  up  in  a  warehouse  near  by.* 
The  contents  of  many  of  these  boxes  were  used  by  the  Confederates.  "The 
officers,"  says  the  Report,  "  were  permitted  to  send  out  and  buy  articles  at 
extravagant  prices,  and  would  find  the  clothes,  stationery,  haras,  and  butter, 
which  they  had  purchased,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

over  to  pluck  a  bunch  of  IcavcN  that  wero  not  a  foot  from  the  boundary.  The  instant  bo  dul  soi.  thopianl  caachl 
sight  of  him,  flrcd,  and  killed  Mm.— liaport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Inited  Stateti  Sanitary  (V>m««*i»««. 
Septerabor,  1S64. 

The  conduct  of  the  National  authorities  toward  the  C<»nf«Mlerate  captives  in  Libby  Prison,  alter  the  former 
entereil  Richmond,  In  April,  1S65,  was  In  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  agents  of  the  Conspiraujrs  Thtw  «*»• 
not  more  than  twenty-five  prisoners  on  each  floor.  The  rooms  were  kept  clean  and  wcll-ventllalod.  and  wp 
piled  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  and  sympathizing  friends  were  allowed  to  furnish  the  prisoners  wltk 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  writer,  who  was  U\  Richmond  a  few  days  after  its  evacuation  by  Leo,  vi»ilcd  libbf 
Prison.  Ho  saw  dozens  of  knafisacks  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  windows,  flMo<l  by  a  crowd  of  friends  out*l<I«. 
and  drawn  up.  while  the  Union  truard,  instead  of  having  license  either  from  authority  or  desire  to  harm  tb« 
prisoners,  looked  on  with  seeming  plc-wure.  because  the  wants  of  the  poor  captives  were  relieved.  TLewriWf 
saw  two  wom«^n.  each  dressed  in  silk,  fliling  a  knapsack  with  food  which  he  ha<I  seen  the  same  women  recelw 
from  tho  Union  0»mmlssary  Department,  or  its  place  of  distribution,  not  far  from  the  CipitoL.  half  an  boor  be- 
fore. These  women,  at  the  place  of  distribution,  pretended  to  be  entirely  deHtitute  of  footi  for  ihemjH-lvri  ww 
little  ones,  and  so  they  received  from  their  kind  Government  relief  for  their  wants.  The  fooii  thusobtaiwd  ^7 
felse  pretenses,  was  carried  to  prisoners  who  were  already  supplied  with  abundant  and  whole8«)me  rations. 

•  One  day  by  pulling  up  a  plank  In  the  floor  of  Llbby  Prison,  they  gained  access  to  the  crllar,  and  foasJ 
there  an  abundance  of  provisions— barrels  of  wheat  flour,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Of  these  they  ate  raveiwofrf, 
until  the  theft  was  (i\9>c<^vctVii.-~  Report  of  the  Committee. 

*  There  was  some  show  of  delivery,  however,  but  In  a  manner  especially  heartless  Five  or  six  boxe*  •«• 
given  during  the  week.  The  eager  prisoner,  expecting,  perhaps,  a  wife's  or  mother's  thoaghtfiil  provisKwifcr 
him,  was  callcil  to  the  door  and  ordered  to  spread  his  blanket,  when  the  opened  cans,  whether  cnotainin^  ^ 
served  fruits,  condensed  milk,  tobacco,  vegetables,  or  meat^  wero  throwa  promittcaoaBly  together,  and  flft« 
rained  by  the  mingling.— i?«/>or<  o/th4  Commiit64. 
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Over  three  thouaand  boxes,  sent  to  the  captives  in  Libby  Prison,  nnd  on  Belle 
Isle  in  tlie  James  River,  near,  were  stored  close  by  the  former  building,  wliere 
tlie  writer  saw  a  large  portion  of  them,  immediately  after  the  evacuation 
of  iticlimond. 

In  the  few  indications  here  given  of  the  condition  of  the  Union  captives 
in  Libby  Prison,  we  have  a  glimpse,  only,  of  the  horrors  of  the  "  starving 
time,"  in  the  history  of  such  captives,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under  the 
rule  of  the  Conspirators.  The  finishing  touch  in  the  ghastly  picture  of  the 
iniquity  of  those  Conspirators,  is  given  in  the  fact,  that  they  prepared  to  blow 
up  Libby  Prison,  with  its  starving  inmates,  witli  gunpowder,  rather  than 
allow  them  to  regaiii  their  liberty.  To  the  testimony  concerning  that  pre- 
meditated act,  already  given  in  this  work,'  may  be  added  that  of  Turner, 
the  commandant  of  the  prison,  who  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  a 
captive  officer,  "  Was  the  prison  mined  ?"  "  Ves,  and  I  would  have  blown 
you  ail  to  Hades  before  I  would  have  suffered  you  to  be  rescued."  A  remark 
of  Bishop  Johns  was  corroborative  as  well  as  curious,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  it 
was  a  Christian 
mode  of  warfare  to 
blow  up  defenseless 
prisonei-s?"  The 
Bishop  replied,  "  I 
suppose  the  authori- 
ties arc  satisfied  on 
that  ]>oint,  though  I 
do  not  mean  to  jus- 
tify it."'  i 

The  sufferings  of 
the  captives  on  Belle 
Isle,  during  the 
"starving  lime"  were 
much  greater  than 
of  those  in  Lib  by 
Prison,  for  the  latter 

Belle  Isle  was  a  small  island  of  a  few  acres,  in  the  James  River,  in  front  of 
Richmond,'  near  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works.  A  part  of  it  was  a  grassy  bluff, 
covered  with  trees,  and  a  part  was  a  low  sandy  barren,  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river,  which  there  flows  swiftly.  There  was  a  bridge  across 
the  James,  ovei-  which  the  captives  passed  on  their  way  to  Belle  Isle,  which 
became  truly  a  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"*  Ovor  the  Richmond  entrance  to  it 
might  have  been  a|)propriutely  placed,  the  inscription  which  Dante  saw  over 
the  gate  of  Hell — "  He  who  enters  here,  leaves  hope  behind," 

For  ihe  cajnives,  the  cool  green  grass  that  carpeted  the  hill  on  Belle  Isle, 
and  the  shade  of  the  trees  (hat  adorned  it,  had  no  blessings,  for  the  prisonein 
were  confined  to  the  low  and  treeless  sand-barren,  and  were  never  allowed, 
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in  the  hottest  weather,  to  leave  it  and  go  to  the  cooler  spot  a  few  rods  off, 
that  appeared  so  much  like  heaven,  in  comparison  with  the  hell  in  which  they 
were  compelled  to  suffer.  That  barren  spot,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  in 
extent,  was  surrounded  by  earth-works  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  a 
ditch  on  both  sides.  Along  the  outer  ditch  guards  were  stationed  about 
forty  feet  apart,  and  kept  watch  night  and  day.  The  prisoners  were  with- 
out shelter.  At  first  there  were  a  few  ragged  Sibley  tents,  but  these  soon 
disappeared.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  established  station  for  prisoners,  was 
in  a  country  of  forests,  with  lumber  plentiful,  not  a  movement  was  made,  from 
the  beginning,  to  erect  barracks,  or  to  make  any  humane  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  confined  there.  Quickly  would  the  hundreds  of  mechanics  sent 
there  have  constructed  comfortable  shelter  for  all,  from  the  scorching  sun  and 
biting  frost,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  the  raw  material  for  the  purpose. 

At  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  captives  on  that 
bleak  space  of  five  acres — "so  crowded,  according  to  the  estimated  area  given 
them,"  says  the  Report,  "  there  could  not  have  been  but  the  space  of  two 

feet  by  seven  given  them,  and,  at  the  most,  three  feet  by  nine,  per  man 

Stripped  of  blankets  and  overcoats,  hatless  often,  shoeless  often,  in  ragged 
coats  and  rotting  shirts,  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  weather  as  it  came. .... 
The  winter   came — and  one  of  the   hardest  winters*   ever  ex- 
perienced  in  the  South — but  still  no  shelter  was  provided.     The 
mercury  was  down  to  zero,  at  Memphis,  which  is  further  south  than  Rich- 
mond.   The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  around  Richmond.     The  ice  formed 
in  the  James,  and  flowed  in  masses  upon  the  rapids,  on  either  side  of  the 
island.    Water,  left  in  buckets  on  the  island,  froze  two  or  three  inches  deep  in 
a  single  night.    The  men  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  keep  from  perishing. 
They  lay  in  the  ditch,  as  the  most  protected  place,  heaped  upon  one  another, 
and  lying  close  together,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  'like  hogs  in  winter,* 
taking  turns  as  to  who  should  have  the  outside  of  the  row.    In  the  morning, 
the  row  of  the  previous  night  was  marked  by  the  motionless  forms  of  those 
who  were  sleeping  on  in  their  last  sleep— ;/>02€n  to  death P^ 

And  while  thus  exposed  to  the  frost,  the  prisoners  were  starving^  VLndi  the 
only  defender  of  exposed  men  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  namely,  whole- 
some and  abundant  food,  was  denied  them.  "  The  cold  froze  them,"  says 
the  Report,  "because  they  were  hungry, — the  hunger  consumed  them  because 
they  were  cold.  These  two  vultures  fed  upon  their  vitals,  and  no  one  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  the  mercy  or  the  pity  to  drive  them  away."  And 
while  hundreds  of  women  were  administering  comforts  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  insurgents  in  Northern  prisons  and  hospitals,  7iot  one  woman  was 
ever  seen  upon  J3elle  Isle  while  t/ke  Union  captives  were  there.  Many  methods 
*  of  cruelty  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle  were  re- 
sorted to.  Unnecessary  restrictions ;  brutal  treatment  of  slight  and  often- 
times unconscious  offenders ;  deprivation  of  the  use  of  the  running  water,  for 
bathing,  in  the  summer,  and  scores  of  other  operations  calculated  to  crush 
the  life  out  of  the  poor  men.  The  sick  were  tardily  taken  to  hospitals,  there 
neglected  and  prematurely  returned ;'  and  every  precaution  seems  to  have 

>  Tho  Confu<leruttf  Sur2e«/n-0i»ii»*niPs  Report  showed  that  in  the  months  of  January,  February  an«l  MirtJ^ 
1864.  out  of  nearly  2,St)0  patients,  about  1,4(M),  or  one-half  the  number,  died.  There  was  only  a  ilngte  ho»p»l»l 
tent  on  Bello  Isle.    The  bick  were  laid  on  dirty  straw,  un  the  grouad,  with  logs  for  pillowa. 
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been  taken  to  secure  a  daily  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  victims.  As 
at  Libby,  so  on  Belle  Isle,  food  and  clothing  sent  to  the  captives,  by  friends, 
were  withheld,  and  oflen  appropriated  by  the  Confederates.'  "As  the  weary 
months  drew  on,  hunger  told  its  inevitable  tale  on  them  all.  They  grew 
weak  and  emaciated.  Many  found  that  they  could  not  walk ;  when  they 
attempted  it,  a  dizziness  and  a  blindness  came,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

Diarrhea,  scurvy,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  low  fevers  set  in 

And  what  was  done  in  prison  and  hospital  to  our  private  soldiers  on  Belle 
Isle,  and  to  our  officers  in  Libby,  was  done  nearly  all  over  the  South.  .  .  . 
The  very  railroads  can  speak  of  inhuman  transportations  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  unwounded  together,  crowded 
into  cattle  and  baggage  cars,  lying  and  dying  in  the  filth  of  sickness,  and 
the  blood  of  undressed  wounds."* 

But  we  will  consider  the  revolting  picture  of  atrocities  at  Libby  Prison 
and  Belle  Isle  no  longer.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  briefly  notice  Ander- 
sonville  Prison,  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was  the  most  infamous,  of  all  the 
prisoner-pens  into  which  Union  captives  were  gathered.  It  was  in  an  un- 
healthy locality,'  on  the  side  of  a  red-clay  hill,  near  Anderson  Station,  on  the 
Southwestern  railroad,  in  Georgia,  about  sixty  miles  south  from  Macon,  and 
surrounded  by  the  richest  of  the  cotton  and  corn-growing  regions  of  that 
State.  The  site  was  selected,  at  the  suggestion  it  is  said  of  Howell  Cobb, 
the  commander  of  the  District,  by  Captain  W.  S.  Winder,  son  of  the  Con- 
federate Commissary  of  prisoners.  It  comprised  twenty-seven  acres  of  land, 
with  a  swamp  in  its  center.  A  choked  and  sluggish  stream  flowing  out  of 
another  swamp,  crawled  through  it,  while  within  rifle-shot  distance  from  it 
flowed  a  large  brook  fitleen  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  of  pure,  delicious 
water.  Had  this  been  inclosed  within  the  pen,  the  prisoners  might  have  drank 
and  bathed  as  much  as  they  pleased.^  As  that  would  have  endangered  the 
success  of  the  murderous  scheme  of  the  Conspirators,  it  was  not  included. 
Another  comfort  was  denied.*  The  spot  selected  for  the  pen  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  which  would  have  made  a  grateful  shade  for  the  captives. 
Winder  gave  orders  for  them  to  be  cut  down.  When  a  spectator  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  shade  would  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  captives,  that 
officer,  acting  under  higher  authority,  replied:  "That  is  just  what  I  am  not 

1  Colonel  EI7,  of  the  Eighteenth  Connecticut,  savr  one  of  hiB  men,  a  school-mate,  and  highlf  respectable  citizen 
of  Norwich,  starving,  and  was  permitted  to  thnnv  him  a  ham.  When  the  poor  fellow  crawled  to  get  it.  the  rebel 
iruard  charged  bayonets  upon  him,  called  him  a  '*  damned  Yanlcee,"  and  took  the  ham  themselves.  This  is  ouljr 
a  single  item  of  lilcc  tcftlimony  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  of  tho  Sanitary  Commission* 

'  Report  of  tho  Committee,  Jkc. 

'  **  It  is  said  to  be  tho  most  unhealthy  port  of  Qeorgio,  and  was  probably  selected  as  a  depot  for  prisoners, 
on  account  of  this  UvV— Report  of  Captain  Jamen  M.  Jfoore  to  the  Quarterma«ter'General. 

*  Report  of  an  E^pulUion  to  AnderHonollU,  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  for  tho  purpose  of  identifying  and 
marking  the  graves  of  the  dead  prisoners  there.  Tho  labors  of  that  remarkable  young  woman,  during  thw  war,  in 
acts  of  benovolenco  and  humanity,  in  h<«pit;ils  and  on  the  Held,  can  .ncaroeiy  b«  appreciated. 

•  A  most  curious  circumstance,  atte:»ted  by  many  eye-witnesses,  occurred  in  that  prlsoncr-pon  during  its 
occupation.  Tho  streatn  thiit  uiove<l  sluggishly  through  the  pen,  and  which  was  made  a  noisome  cess-pool  by 
the  guard*  outside,  was  the  only  water  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  drink.  They  dug  some  shallow  wells,  and 
thus  obt:dnv<l  a  little  w.itcr  that,  for  awhile,  was  somewhat  purer  than  tho  surface  pools.  At  length,  one  night 
the  captives  had  a  prayer-meeting  around  a  largo  stump  of  a  tree.  A  thunder-storm  soon  followed.  On  the 
following  morning  a  spring  of  delicious  water  was  found  flowing  out  of  the  ground  tram  near  the  stump,  and 
continued  to  do  so  during  the  remainder  of  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  there  It  was  a  fountain  of  un- 
speakable l)lessin?s  from  the  hand  of  Gml.  Miss  B.-irton,  in  her  Narrative^  soys.  It  "  broke  out  from  the  solid 
pround.  near  tho  foot  of  tho  northern  slope,  just  under  the  western  dead-line.  It  is  still  there— cool  and  clear — 
the  only  pleasing  object  in  this  horrid  place  *^ 
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going  to  do !  I  will  make  a  pen  here  for  the  damned  Yankees,  where  they 
will  rot  faster  than  they  can  be  sent."  * 

Howell  Cobb  issued  orders  for  six  hundred  negroes  to  be  impressed  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  stockade  around  the  designated  inclosure.  It 
received  its  first  prisoners  (soldiers  of  the  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  Michigan  infantry),  eight  hundred  in  number,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1864,  when  batteries  were  planted  at  four  points,  bearing  upon 
the  inclosure,  and  a  heavy  guard  was  established,  numbering  at  one  time, 
three  thousand  six  hundred  men.  The  pen  was  a  quadrangle,  ^v\ih  two 
rows  of  stockades,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  seventeen 
feet  from  the  inner  stockade  was  the  "  dead-line,"  over  which  no  man  could 
pass  and  live.  Raised  above  the  stockade,  were  fifty-two  sentry  boxes,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  guardsman  perpetually,  ready  and  eager  to  "  kill  a  Yan- 
kee" whenever  the  infraction  of  a  rule  would  permit.  The  perjK^trators  of 
such  murders  were  generally  rewarded  by  the  Winders  with  a  furlough. 

The  fiendish  intentions  of  these  men  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  great  prisoner-pen  there  established  were 
awful  in  the  extreme.  It  is  difficult  to  write  with  calmness,  with  the  terri- 
ble testimony  in  full  volume  before  us.  The  details  are  too  shocking  even 
to  make  it  proper  to  present  an  abstract  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Winder, 
with  his  son,  nephew,  Wirz,  and  others,  i)erformed  their  horrid  task,  with 
full  license  to  do  as  they  pleased,  with  alacrity  and  awful  effect.*  At  one 
time  more  than  thirty  thousand  human  beings — the  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  sons,  of  anxious,  waiting,  watching  women  in  desolate  homes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away,  were  confined  on  that  twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  reek- 
ing with  generators  of  disease  and  death ;  sometimes  parched  with  the  sun,  at 

»  8i»oncer'8  Narrative  of  Andersonvilie. 

*  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  writer  puts  nn  record  in  this  work,  the  coanw)  and  proCuie  IaDguag« 
of  one  of  the  ogenUt  of  the  Conspirators,  in  the  business  of  the  starving  of  prisoners.     It  is  only  given  to  show 
.the  manner  in  which  eflforls  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  Union  captives  were  met.     It  is  bnt  one  of  dabj 
instances,  at  Andcrsonviilo  and  elsewhere,  and  may  account  for  the  foct  that  no  woman  was  ever  seen  in  tl>« 
prison  camp  nt  Belle  Isle.    The  incident  here  given  is  related  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  S'arrativt  qf  Andertcm- 
title,    Ue  says  a  humane  i>hysician  of  Americus,  in  Georgia  (Dr.  B.  J.  Head),  and  his  wife,  move^l  to  pity  bja 
knowledge  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners,  attempted  to  furnish  them  with  some  food  and  clothing.    MiSi 
Head  interested  other  women,  and  In  the  face  of  insults  and  discourasjements,  they  collected  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  be  of  real  service.     A  clergyman  (Mr.  Davies)  told  Oeneral  Winder  what  the  women  were  about,  and  ih« 
latter  promised  to  ollow  them  to  give  the  relief.    A  little  party  »«>on  afterward  proceeded  to  Andersonvilld  vitlJ 
sapplles,  and  a  permit  was  asked  of  the  provost-marshal.  Lieutenant  Reed,  for  them  to  be  passed  in.    Eoed.  witb 
an  oath,  refuso.l.  and  when  told  by  Dr.  Head  that  General  Winder  had  anthorized  it,  said  that  he  did  not  brUe^e 
It— that  he  "  was  not  such  a  damned  fool  as  that."    Some  rebel  offlc4*r  sitting  there,  said  the  doctor  ought  to  b« 
hung  for  his  Yankee  sympathies,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  put  the  rope  around  his  neck.    Driven  from  the 
office,  the  doctor  went  to  General  Winder,  when  the  following  conversation,  reported  by  Mr.  Spencer,  oocorred, 
in  the  presence  of  the  benevolent  women  who  accompanied  him : — 

The  doctor  r'-quested  a  pass  to  take  the  things  to  the  hospital  "  I'll  see  you  in  hell  first,''  petnmed  the 
^neral.  "  You  Ye  a  damned  Yankecc  sympathizer,  and  all  those  connected  with  yon.**  **  You  are  nii«t»k«». 
general,"  8:iid  the  <loclur.  "  Y'ou  know  that  /am  no  Y'an^^  sympathizer,  sir.  I  do  sympathize  with  sufferinj 
humanity,  and  this  is  a  mission  of  mercy.*'  **  God  damn  your  mission  of  mercy  T*  cried  the  generaL  ~  I  wish  tlat 
you,  and  every  other  damned  Yankee  sympathizer,  and  every  Ch)d  damned  Yankee,  too,  were  all  in  hell  togrlherr 
**BuL.  genrnd.'*  rejoined  the  doctor,  "we  are  here  by  your  express  permission,  given  to  Mr.  Davies."    "It** 

damned  lie!''  he  replied.    "I  never  gave  him  or  any  one  else  permission  to  keep  the  damned fr"*" 

starving,  and  rotting,  too,  if  they  choose."  "  Well,  general,  will  you  allow  the  provisions  to  gu  in  this  tlnl^  sow 
that  they  are  up  here  ?*'  "  No,  by  God,  not  the  first  damned  morsel  shall  zo  in,"  returned  the  general.  Ai  tU» 
moment  the  little  provost-marshal.  Reed,  entered  the  office  hastily,  and  said,  "Give  me  an  order  to  have  thase 
goods  confiscated."  "  I  <lon't  think  I've  got  the  jwwer  to  do  that.  Reed,"  replied  he,  "  but  I've  got  the  po«r  »* 
prevent  the  damned  Yankees  from  having  them,  and,  by  Gotl,  they  sha'n'tl"  Fearing  the  women  and  hUnw 
might  bt>  subjected  to  personal  violence.  If  he  pressed  the  matter  farther.  Dr.  Head  advised  the  pelinqolthm*** 
of  the  .iitomfit  to  do  an  act  of  mercy.  The  load  of  necessaries  which  they  broaght,  filled  afoar>niu1e  wagon,  ■•• 
were  seized  and  used  by  the  Confederates. 
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others  flooded  with  filthy  water;  exposed  to  frost  and  heat ;  to  the  bullets  of 
brutal  guards  used  in  wanton  sport;  beaten,  bruised  and  cursed;  driven  to 
madness  and  idiocy;  starved  into  skeletons;  and,  woi*se  than  all,  tortured 
by  the  false  declaration,  made  only  to  lacerate,  that  their  Government  had 
foi*saken  them,  thus  leaving  them  no  other  hope  for  relief  from  misery,  than 
death.  To  nearlv  fourteen  thousand  sufferers,  tliat  everlastinix  relief  came. 
The  graves  of  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  an<l  twenty  of  the  victims  tell 
the  dreadful  tale.    Of  these  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  are  unknown.* 

It  was  pleaded,  in  extenuation,  that  the  Confederates  had  not  the  means 
for  feeding  the  Union  prisoners,  and  that  the  lack  of  food  for  them  was 
caused  by  its  great  scarcity.  The  Committee  of  the  Sanitar}'^  Commission 
say  that,  after  collecting  all  testimony  possible  to  be  obtained,  "it  appears 
that  the  Southern  army  has  been,  ever  since  its  organization,  completely 
equipped  in  all  necessary  respects,  and  that  the  men  have  been  supplied  with 
every  thing  which  would  keep  them  in  the  best  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
for  the  hard  and  desperate  service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  knew 
nothing  of  famine  or  freezing.  Their  wounded  and  sick  were  never  neglect- 
ed. So  do  the  few  details  of  fact  that  could  be  extracted,  li'ithout  suspicion 
of  their  object,  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Southern  army,  confirm  the  reason- 
ing which  accounts  for  its  efhciency, 

'^The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  It  was  in  their  power  to  feed  sufficiently, 
and  to  clothe,  whenever  necessary,  their  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  per- 
fectly able  to  include  them  in  the  military  establishments,  but  they  chose  to 
exclude  them  from  the  j)osition  always  assigned  to  such,  and  in'  no  respect 
to  treat  them  like  men  taken  in  honorable  warfare.  Their  commonest  sol-> 
dier  was  never  compelled,  by  hunger,  to  eat  the  disgusting  rations  furnished 
at  the  Libby  to  United  States  oflicers.  Their  most  exposed  encampment, 
however  temporary,  never  beheld  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  occurred 
daily  and  nightly  among  United  States  soldiers  in  the  encampment  on  Belle 
Isle.  The  excuse  and  explanation  are  swept  away.  There  is  nothing  now 
between  the  Northern  people  and  the  dreadful  reality." 

To  this  conclusion  of  the  Committee  may  be  added  the  fact,  mentioned 
on  page  414,  that  throughout  Georgia,  the  State  in  which  the  Anderson- 
ville  prisoner-pen  was  situated,  and  where  starvation  was  most  rife.  General 
Sherman  found  a  superabundance  of  food. 

It  was  pleaded  that  the  Conspirators  and  military  officers  nearest  to  them, 
were  ignorant  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  these  subordinates.  And  General 
Robert  E.  Lee, — "a  greatly  over-rated  military  leader — a  man  of  routine — 
cold,  undemonstrative,  ambitious,  the  pet  of  the  Virginians  because  he  was 
a  member  of  one  of  their  'first  families' — without  the  moral  couraijc  to 
take  the  responsibility — so  popular  with  the  army  that  he  might  have  ended 
the  war  any  time  afler  the  capture  of  Atlanta,"  as  one  of  the  most  success- 


1  DoiTanc<»  Atwator,  of  Connecticut,  was  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville,  and.  In  Jane,  1864,  was  dctAilod  as 
clerk  in  the  Confederate  Surgeon's  office,  to  keep  the  daily  record  of  deaths.  While  there,  he  secretly  copied  the 
entire  list  of  the  lieofi,  which  he  furnished  to  the  Governtnent  after  his  relea5H>.  In  the  oeinftery,  not  farfN>in 
the  prisoner-pen,  nnd  which  contained  Qftecn  acres,  a  stick  was  placed  ut  the  heoil  of  each  ^ive.  on  which  Was 
tnscribiMl  the  name  of  the  occupant,  his  ranic,  regiment,  and  company,  and  the  d»te  and  cause  of  his  death.  By 
this  means  Miss  Barton,  and  Government  officers  sent  for  the  purpose,  were  enabled  to  identify  the  graves  of 
nearly  every  dead  soldier  there.  Mr.  Atwater  accompanied  Miss  Barton  on  her  visit  to  the  ADdersonylUe 
prlsoner-pco. 
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were  now  willing  and  anxious,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  which  their 
cruelty  for  a  year  had  given  them,  to  have  their  hale  soldiers  back.  That 
such  was  the  relative  condition  of  the  respective  prisoners — Union  skeletons 
and  Confederate  men  in  full  vigor — Ould  exultingly  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Winder,  from  City  Point,  where  exchange  had  been  resumed,  in 
which  he  said:  "The  arrangement  I  have  made,  works  largely  in  our  favor. 
We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  miserable  wretcheSy  and  receive  some  of  the  best  ma- 
terial I  ever  sair." 

On  account  of  this  state  of  things,  General  Grant  hesitated  to  resume 
exchange.*  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  autumn,  arrangements  for  special  ex- 
changes were  made,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mulford  went  with  vessels  to 
Savannah,  after  about  12,000  Union  prisoners  from  Anderson ville  and  else- 
where. They  were  brought  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and  in  them  the 
writer  saw  the  horrible  workings  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Conspirators.* 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that,  during  the  struggle,  220,000 
Confederate  soldiers  were  captured,  of  whom  26,436  died  of  wounds  or  diseasec, 
during  their  captivity,  while  of  1 26,940  Union  soldiers  captured,  nearly  22,576 
died  while  prisoners.  This  shows  that  of  the  Union  prisoners,  17.6  per  cent, 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  while  only  a  little  more  than  1 1  jkt  cent 
of  the  Confederate  prisoners  died  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.^ 

The  arrangements  of  the  Government  for  the  care  of  its  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  were  extensive  and  complete.  When  the  war  closed  there  wert*  no 
less  than' two  hundred  and  four  General  Hospitals,  fully  equipped,  with  :i 


in  ConftMlemte  Ixmds,  sent  to  Sfcn-tary  Stwnrd,  what  piirportc«l  to  bt*  a  petition  fnim  the  people  of  the  l*nit«^l 
King<iorn,  U>  the  people  of  the  I'nltetl  State*,  entreating  tbe  latt*T,  "in  the  name  of  hnmanit.v."  to  end  the  wur 
l>y  ackn««wle<li:inK  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  Sir  Henry's  '•humanity**  s«'em9  to  have  l>evn  insj'iml 
by  hia  desire  to  save  bis  money,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  memtK-rs  of  tbe  *•  Southern  Indef»end«iice 
Association.'" 

*  General  Grant  said*  in  a  letter  to  General  Butler:  "  It  is  hard  on  onr  men  held  in  Southern  prisms  not  to 
exchansre  them,  but  it  is  humanity  to  those  left  in  the  ranks  to  fight  our  bciltles.    y.wry  moo 

•  Auir.  18,       reli-ast'd.  on  parole  or  f>therwi$e.  becomes  an  active  soldier  ajrainst  us  at  once,  either  directly  or 

l!»W.  in«lirectly.    //  mt  commenct  u  nyiAem  of  exchange  which  liberates  nil  //rijutnent  taken,  wc  will 

have  to  iVjrht  on  until  the  whole  South  is  exterminated.  If  wc*  hold  those  caasbt,  they  .ini<Hi3t 
to  no  more  than  dead  men.  At  this  particular  time,  to  release  all  rebel  prisoners  North  would  insure  Shcncaa  * 
defeat,  and  would  compnmiiso  our  safety  here." 

In  his  letter  to  Commissioner  Ould,  in  reply  to  tbe  proposition  to  resume  exchange,  General  Dntler,  alJoJln? 
to  the  fact  th;ii  the  Conspirators,  after  delaying  eight  months  to  etmsider  a  pr«>iw»sition  (which,  by  thus  aceeptinjt. 
they  acknowledjred  to  \ui  right),  and  thereby  pHwIuced  great  suffering,  said,  significantly— ''•One  cannot  help  think- 
ing, even  at  the  risk  of  U-ing  deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent  symiKithieS  of  the  Confederate  antb«iri- 
ties  have  Ucn  lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  condition  of  their  armies,  ond  a  desire  to  get  into  the  fleM,  u>  effe.'t 
the  |»resent  campaign,  the  hale,  hearty,  antl  well-fed  prisoners  held  by  the  United  States,  In  exchange  for  lb< 
half-starved,  sick,  em;u'i.ite<l.  and  unserviceable  soldiers  of  the  United  Slates,  now  languishing  in  your  prisitna.'' 

'  The  writer,  under  the  kind  direction  of  Dr.  Vanderkieft,  the  Post  Surgeon,  visited  the  tents  and  hu*i»it.l 
wards  at  Annapolis,  containing  some  of  these  firisoners,  soon  after  their  arrival.  They  were  then  somewhat  re- 
cruited by  wholesome  f«M»d,  and  a  fx-a.  voyage,  but  exhibited  a  sight  most  shocking.  The  testimony  of  all  wllk 
whom  the  author  conversed,  was  corroborative  of  the  statements  made  in  this  chapter.  Many  died  at  Anuafiolis. 
In  the  little  chapel,  there  were  from  two  to  fifteen  coffins  each  day,  with  the  remains  of  the  deail  who  received  tbe 
honors  of  religious  ftineral  rites.  We  fi)llo\ve<l  a  pn)ces8ion  from  that  little  chai»el  out  to  tbe  soldiers*  cemcttrr, 
where  the  graves  already  numbereil  thousaiuls.  Th.it  cemetery  was  In  sight  of  the  old  Sute-IIoase.  nhrrtin 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Omtinental  armies,  when  the  inde|«»n<kno: 
of  his  country  was  achieved.  These  soldiers  died  in  defense  of  the  great  Uepublic,  tbe  oJapring  of  that  iodr- 
pendence. 

*  Facts  found  here  and  there,  bearing  npon  this  subject,  seem  to  show  that  these  flgnres  concemiac 
Union  prisoners  arc  too  low,  and  that  their  number  during  the  war  was  about  lKt&,000,  and  the  number  of  UeatLf. 
in  ca[»tivity,  about  87,000.  The  mortality  among  negro  soldiers,  under  every  circumstance.  w,as  greater  that 
among  the  white  soldiers.  The  records  show,  that  of  ISO.OOO  negro  soldiers,  29,298  died,  or  nearly  one  in  six. 
Under  the  title  of  "lloll  of  Ilonor,'*  the  Quartermaster-General  has  published  a  series  of  little  volumes,  eoo- 
tainins  the  names,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  of  all  the  soldiers  buried  in  tbe  National  and  other  ceme- 
teries in  all  parts  of  the  Uepublic 
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have  remembered  that  a  committee  of  the  Christian  Commission,^  in  1 864, 
appeared  before  his  lines,  and  sought  access  to  the  prisoners  in  Richmond 
and  on  Belle  Isle,  to  afford  them  relief,  with  the  understanding  that  a  similar 
commission  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  prisons  of  Confederate  captives, 
and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass,  because  the  authorities  at  Richmond 
dared  not  let  the  outside  world  know,  from  competent  witnesses,  the  horri- 
ble truths  such  a  visit  would  have  discovered.*  He  might  have  reaJ,  all 
through  the  year  1864,  in  the  Northern  papers,  which  he  received  almost 
daily,  the  grave  charges  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  at  Richmond, 
and  also  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, published  seven  months  before  the  end  of  the  war.  And  any  day, 
while  visiting  his  family  in  his  elegant  brick  mansion  on  Franklin  Street,*  he 
might  have  stepped  out  upon  its  upper  gallery  on  the  south,  and  with  his 
field-glass,  looked  into  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  starved,  blistered,  freezing 
captives  on  Belle  Isle;"*  or  he  might  have  walked  down  Cary  Street,  for 
the  space  of  eight  minutes,  and  looked  into  Libby  Prison  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  a  committee  of  the  "  Confederate  Congress,"  had  told  the  truth  or 
not.  He  seems  not  to  have  considered  such  inquiries  proper  to  be  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  department  commander,  as  general-in-chief,  as  a  man,  or  as  a 
Christian.*  His  remarkable  ignorance  concerning  the  matter,  was  equaled 
only  by  the  treachery  of  his  memory,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  recollect 
whether  he  ever  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  "  Southern  Confederacy."  • 
What  General  Lee  was  so  ignorant  of,  the  Confederate  authorities,  and 
everybody  else  were  familiar  with,  as  ample  testimony  shows.  When  the 
starvation  plan  had  accomplished  its  work,  and  in  all  the  Cbnfederate  prisons, 
the  Union  captives  were  generally  no  better  for  service  than  dead  men — an 
army  of  forty  thousand  skeletons — Ould,  the  rebel  Commissioner, 
proposed  to  General  Butler,*  a  resumption  of  an  exchange,  man  for  *^"'^*  ^®' 
man.  The  Conspirators  knew  how  well  their  men  had  been  fed  in 
Northern  prisons,  and  how  strong  and  effective  they  were  for  service,'  and  they 

^  This  committee  consisted  of  Oeorgc  H.  Stuart,  Cliairinan  of  the  ('hHstian  Commission,  Risliops  Mcllvaine, 
Janea,  and  Leo;  William  Adams,  D.D.,  and  Norman  White,  of  New  York,  and  Horatio  Gates  Jonea,  of  PhiU- 
delphia. 

*  The  reply  to  the  application,  that  came  from  Richmond,  was,  *'  It  is  not  expedient  at  present." 
s  See  ]>age  585 

*  See  page  428,  volume  I. 

*  *'  As  regards  mysolf,  I  never  had  any  control  over  the  prisoners,  except  those  that  were  captnred  on  the 
field  of  battle.  These,  it  was  my  buriness  to  send  to  Ilirhuiontl.  to  the  |iroi>er  ofhcer,  who  was  then  the  ]>rovost- 
marshal-general.  In  retrard  to  their  disposition  afterward,  1  ha<l  no  ct>ntrol.  I  never  srave  an  onler  about  tt. 
It  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department." — Lee"*  te«timony  be/ore  the  Joint  Committee  on  HecoH' 
wtruction.     See  ReiK>rt,  page  135. 

*  ^'Qaestioa.  You  s.iy  that  you  do  not  recollect  having  sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  Confederate 
Government  ?" 

"  Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  it,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  ever  required.  I  was  regularly  commissioned 
in  the  army  of  the  OonA-derato  States,  but  I  really  do  not  recollect  that  that  oath  was  required.  If  it  was  ro- 
qalrcd,  I  have  no  dout>t  1  took  it;  or  if  it  had  been  required,  I  would  have  taken  it." — Lee'n  testimony  b^ore 
tKe  Joint  Committee  on  Rectnmtruction.     See  Report,  page  134 

'  It  was  within  the  province  of  the  Committee  of  the  Unltt-d  States  Sanitary  Commission  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  This  they  <li«l,  and  reported  uniform  good 
treatment,  ample  shelter,  and  abundant  and  wholesome  ftMxl  evtrywhere.  Tlic  Conspirator»,  to  parry  the  ter- 
rible chaise  against  them,  ma4le  a  counter- charge  of  great  cruelties  which  thtir  prisoners  exi>er{enced,  and  thin 
brought  from  Lord  WharnclifTe,  the  President  of  the  British  "Southern  Independence  Acsociation "  (see  page 
45X  a  prop<isltion  to  send  to  the  "suffering  prisoners  in  the  North,  £1T,(K>0  in  gold,"  which  had  been  collected 
for  the  purpose,  from  British  sympathizers  with  the  rebels.  These  meddlers  were  informed  by  Secretary  Seward, 
that  there  were  no  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  suffering  for  any  thins;  but  the  privileges  of  liberty 
to  fight  the  GovcrnmenL 

Another  member  of  the  British  aristocracy,  Sir  Henry  de  Hoghton,  who.  it  is  said,  invested  tpore  than  $1,700,000 
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were  now  willing  and  anxious,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  which  their 
cruelty  for  a  year  had  given  them,  to  have  their  hale  soldiers  back.  That 
such  was  the  relative  condition  of  the  respective  prisoners — Union  skeletons 
and  Confederate  men  in  full  vigor — Quid  exultingly  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Winder,  from  City  Point,  where  exchange  had  been  resumed,  in 
which  he  said:  "The  arrangement  I  have  made,  works  largely  in  our  favor. 
We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  miserable  wretches,  and  receive  some  of  the  best  ma- 
terial I  ever  saw^ 

On  account  of  this  state  of  things,  General  Grant  hesitated  to  resume 
exchange.*  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  autumn,  arrangements  for  special  ex- 
changes were  made,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mulford  went  with  vessels  to 
Savannah,  after  about  12,000  Union  pnsoners  from  Andersonvillc  and  else- 
w^here.  They  were  brought  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and  in  them  the 
writer  saw  the  horrible  workings  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Conspirators.* 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that,  during  the  struggle,  220,000 
Confederate  soldiers  were  captured,  of  whom  26,436  died  of  wounds  or  diseases, 
during  their  captivity,  while  of  1 26,940  Union  soldiers  captured,  nearly  22,576 
died  while  prisoners.  This  shows  that  of  the  Union  prisoners,  17.6  per  cent, 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  while  only  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent 
of  the  Confederate  prisoners  died  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.' 

The  arranijements  of  the  Government  for  the  care  of  its  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  wore  extensive  and  complete.  When  the  war  dosed  there  were  no 
less  than' two  hundred  and  four  General  Hospitals,  fully  equipped,  with  a 


in  Confftilemte  bonds,  sont  t<»  Sfcn-tary  St-wanl,  wlmt  purported  to  be  .1  petition  from  the  peopie  of  the  Uollr<l 
Kingdom,  to  tlie  pt-oplo  of  the  United  Slate*,  entreatinsr  the  iatter,  "in  thi*  nHino  of  humanity.*'  to  end  the  war 
by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy.  Sir  Henry's  "humanity"  8«'i'ni9  Ui  have  been  ln»|im-«l 
by  his  desire  tu  save  bis  money.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  members  of  the  ^  Southern  Indi'pendeDCO 
Association."* 

»  General  Grant  said*  in  a  letter  to  General  Butler:  "It  is  hard  on  our  men  held  In  Southern  pri6i>ns  not  to 

exchanire  them,  but  it  is  humanity  to  those  lift  in  the  ranks  to  fi^ht  our  battles.     Kvi-ry  man 

*  Ausr.  IS,       reU-ased,  on  jKWole  or  otherwise,  becomes  an  active  soldier  against  us  at  once,  either  directly  or 

ISW.  indirectly.    1/  icf  commence  a  (tytitem  of  excJiange  which  liberates  all  prittonerH  taken,  we  will 

have  to  fight  on  until  the  whole  South  Is  exterminated.     If  we  hold  those  cauzht,  they  amount 

to  no  more  than  dr.ad  men.    At  this  p.nrticular  time,  to  release  all  rebel  prisoners  North  would  iasore  SbermaB'i 

defeat,  and  would  compromise  our  safety  here." 

In  his  letter  to  Comml!»sioner  Ould,  In  reply  to  the  proposition  to  resume  exchange,  General  Butler,  allndln? 
to  the  fact  thill  the  Gmspirators,  after  delaying  eight  months  to  consider  a  proiMisition  (which,  by  thus  accepting, 
tboy  acknowIcd;rfd  to  be  right).  ati<l  thereby  pniduccd  great  suflfering,  said,  significantly— "One  cannot  help  think- 
ing, even  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent  syui|»athie3  of  the  Confmlerate  authori- 
ties have  been  lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  condition  of  their  armies,  and  a  de:iire  to  get  into  the  field,  to  effect 
the  present  campaign,  the  hale,  hearty,  and  well-fed  prisoners  held  by  the  Uulte<l  States,  In  exchange  for  tbr 
half-starved,  sick,  cmaciuted,  and  unserviceable  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  now  languishing  in  your  prisons.'^ 

'  The  writer,  under  the  kind  direction  of  Dr.  Vanderkiefl,  the  Post  Surgeon,  vlslti-d  the  tents  and  hin^pitul 
wards  at  Annapolis,  containing  some  of  these  prisoners,  soon  ofler  their  arrival.  They  were  then  somewhat  re- 
cruited by  wholesome  food,  and  a  sea  voyage,  but  exhibited  a  sight  most  shocking.  The  testimony  of  all  with 
whom  the  author  conversed,  was  corniborativc  of  the  statements  made  in  this  chapter.  Many  died  at  .Vnnapolis. 
In  the  little  chapel,  there  were  from  two  to  fifteen  coffins  each  day,  with  the  remains  of  the  dea<i  who  receir«l  tiie 
honors  of  religions  funeral  rites.  We  followed  a  procession  from  that  little  chapel  out  tu  the  soldier*'  ccnu-terj, 
where  the  graves  already  numbered  thousands.  That  cemetery  was  in  sight  of  the  old  StatC'Ilouse.  wherein 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  .is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  armies,  when  the  inde]H.'ndence 
of  his  country  was  achieved.  These  soldiers  died  in  defense  of  the  great  Uepublic,  the  otrspring  of  tltsl  iod<- 
pemlencc. 

>  Facts  found  here  and  there,  bearing  npon  this  subject,  seem  tn  show  that  these  figures  conccrninf 
Union  prisoners  arc  too  low,  and  that  their  number  during  the  war  was  about  ]S5,0()0,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
In  captivity,  about  3(.(K)0.  The  mortality  among  negro  sohllers,  under  every  circumstance,  was  arrester  than 
among  the  white  soldiers.  The  records  show,  that  of  ISO.OlM)  negro  soldiers,  29,'298  died,  or  nearly  one  in  six. 
Under  the  title  of  "  IloU  of  Honor,"  the  Quartermaster-General  has  published  a  series  of  little  rolumet,  eoa- 
taining  th<>  names,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  of  all  the  soldiers  buried  in  the  National  and  other  ceme- 
teries in  all  parts  of  the  Republic 
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capacity  of  one  hundred  and  tliirly-six  ihoiisaiKl  tiglit  hundred  and  ninety-four 
beds.  Besides  these,  there  were  numeraua  temporary  and  flying  hospitals, 
the  former  in  eamps  and  on  vessels,  and  tlie  latter  on  bat  tic- lie  Ids.  Of  these 
genei'al  s.iTiitary  establishments,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  all  its  arrange- 


ments and  management,  visited  by  the  writer,  was  the  Jarvis  Hospital,  on 
the  vergeof  the  eity  of  Baltimore,  situated  upon  high  ground,  overlooking  the 
town  and  harbor,  and  blessed  with  salubrious  air.  It  occupied  the  mansion, 
and  about  four  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it,  wliich  belonged  to  George 
Stuart,  an  enemy  of  the  Uepublic,  who  was  a  general  officer  In  the  Confed- 
erate army.  The  Government  took  possession  of  the  pi'operty,  and  used  it 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  hnspital  was  arranged  upon  the  general 
plan  of  all  others,  but  had  some  advantages  which  to  others  were  denied.  It 
had  a  capacity  for  fifteen  hundred  beds,  and  was  never  lacking  in  force,  for 
the  Union  women  of  Baltimore  made  it  their  special  charge.' 
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The  report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  showed  that,  from  the  beginning,  in  1861,  to  July  1,  1865,  there  had 
been  treated,  in  the  general  hospitals  alone,  1,057,423  cases,  among  whom 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  only  eight  per  cent.  That  rate  varied  in  different 
portions  of  our  widely  extended  country ;  the  central,  or  the  region  of  the 
Mississippi  basin,  being  much  the  larger.  The  rate  was  much  smaller  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  The  annual  mortality  of  the  United  States 
army,  in  the  Mexican  war,  from  diseases,  was  over  ten  per  cent.  That  of  the 
British  army,  in  the  Crimean  war,  was  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent,,  and  that 
of  their  French  allies  was  still  greater. 

The  low  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Union  army  was  due  to  several  causes, 
the  cliief  of  which  was  the  employment,  by  the  Government,  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  surgeons;'  a  bountiful  provision  in  all  hospitals  of 
every  necessary;  tiie  beneficent  labors  of  two  powerful  popular  organiza- 
tions, known  as  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission^  and  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission^  and  the  untiring  labors  of  women,  everywhere. 
The  latter  worked  with  tenderness  and  devotion,  day  and  night,  in  hospitals,  in 
camps,  and  in  the  field,  as  efficient  nurses.  They  had  healing  words  of  cheer 
and  consolation  for  the  languishing,  threatened  with  that  despair  which  defies 
the  medicine  of  the  apothecary ;  and  by  their  presence,  they  continually 
brought  images  of  home  to  the  yearning  soul  of  the  sick  and  wounded  son 
or  husband,  whose  best  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  was  in  the  fashion  of  a 
loving  woman. 

To  this  catalogue  of  chief  causes  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality,  must  be 
added,  as  most  important  sanitary  helps,  the  potent  influences  of  the  Chap- 
lains, who  numbered  at  least  one  hundred  thousand.  As  a  class,  they  were 
faithful  servants  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  full  of  love  toward  their  fellow- 
men,  their  country,  and  their  God.  Their  work  as  spiritual  guides,  was 
amazingly  potential,  for  they  administered  "medicine  to  a  mind  diseased,"  by 
which  the  physician's  prescriptions  were  often  made  doubly  curative.  They 
formed  a  trusted  link  between  the  sick  soldier  and  his  home — a  ladder  for  the 
angels  of  thought  and  affection,  between  his  Bethel  and  heaven  on  earth — and 
to  many  a  bereaved  heart  did  their  written  words,  telling  of  the  joy  and  hope  of 
a  loved  one  at  the  gate  that  leads  to  immortality,  convey  messages  that  sweet- 
ened tears.  Without  hope  of  reward  in  the  plaudits  of  the  people  for  deeds 
of  valor  in  battle,  and  with  their  names  only  faintly  written  in  the  records 
of  Patriotism,  they  nevertheless  braved  danger  and  death  in  every  form,  for 
the  sake  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  in  their  spiritual  keeping.  The 
value  of  their  services  in  the  field  of  moral  agencies,  during  the  war,  can  not 
be  overestimated.  The  most  profound  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  nation 
is  due  to  the  Chaplains  of  the  hospitals  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

"^Since  the  establishment  of  this  hospital,  Id  June,  1S62,  until  this  tinac,  or  two  years  and  a  bulf^  aboal 
16,000  iiatients  have  lK>en  treated  here,  of  whom,  only  two  hundred  have  died.  The  Ladies^  Union  Relief  Am«^ 
elation  of  Baltirnure  are  assiduous  in  their  attentions  tu  the  patients  in  this  hospital.  Foar  or  five  of  ibeir 
members  are  here  every  day  to  assist,  especially  «n  the  cooking  department.'* 

>  Dnrinj^  the  war,  there  were  appointed  Ave  hundred  and  forty-seven  surgeons  and  aaaistaDt-snrgeons  of 
volunteers ;  miistcrt>d  into  service,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  volunteer  regimental  surgeons,  and 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  volunteer  assistant  regimental  surgeons;  scventy-flve  as  artisg 
staff-surzeons,  and  five  thousand  Ave  hundred  and  thirty -two  acting  assistant-surgeons;  making  a  grand  total 
of  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  five.  Of  these  nearly  three  hundred  perished,  some  in  battle,  but 
most  of  them  from  disease. 
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We  have  alluded  to  the  labors  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission^ 
and  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  These  were  mighty  agencies 
for  good,  evolved  by  the  kindling  fires  of  Civil  War  from  the  noblest  impulses 
of  a  patriotic  people. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  appeared  first,  in  tangible  form.    Its  origin  and 
organization  have  been  mentioned  in  a  few  words,  in  this  work.'     It  was  the' 
product  of  divine  seed,  that  took  root  in  the  heart  of  woman,  and  by  her  it 
was  chiefly  nourished.     It  is  well  to  take  a  note  of  the  germs,  while  contem- 
plating the  majestic  plant. 

On  the  day*  when  the  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  men 
to  suppress  the  Slave-holders'  insurrection,  women  ot   Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  organized  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  affording    '  ^^gi/^ 
relief  and  comfort  to  the  volunteers.     This  was  the  first  in  all  the 
land.    In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  same  day,  a  woman  took  steps 
for  the  formation  of  a  society,  for  the  same  purpose;*  and  a  few  days  later, 
the  women  of  Lowell  did  the  same.^     Tiieir  numbers  were  few.     Their  zeal 
was  unbounded,  but  their  power  was  inadequate  to  carry  out  their  plan, 
which  was  to  supply  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  comforts  not  furnished  by  the  Government ;  also  to  send  books 
and  newspapers  to  the  camps,  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  communication  with 
their  friends  in  the  field.     The  women  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  formed  an  associa- 
tion* for  the  more  immediately  practical  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  the  families  of  volunteers. 

These  were  the  first  outcroppings  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  women, 
everywhere,  when  the  men  were  summoned- to  the  field.  They  were  sugges- 
tions which  speedily  developed  the  most  powei'ful  associated  effort.  Earnest 
women  in   New  York,  at  the  sucrffcstion  of  the  Reverend  H. 

*  April  29 

W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  and  Doctor  Elisha  Harris,  met,'  with  a  few 

earnest  men,  as  we  have  observed,^  and  formed  the  Women^s  Central  Asso- 

•  See  pages  574  and  575,  volame  I. 

'  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  Miss  Almena  Bates,  of  Charlestown,  Mossachnsetts,  read  the  President's  call 
for  men.  and  the  idea  at  once  occurred  to  her  that  some  of  the  men  must  so  from  Charlestown,  and  that  they  would 
need  aid  and  comfort  from  home.  She  suggested  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  aflfonllng  such 
aid,  and  it  was  done.—  TTie  Tribute  BooJt,  by  Frank  B.  Goodrich,  page  1 12. 

J  Goodrich  »ays  that  "the  first  subscription-list  to  which  the  Rebellion  gave  birth,"  was  signed,  at  the 
head  of  thirty  other  names,  by  Moses  II.  Grinndl,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  morning  of  the  I7th  of  A[»ril,  1861. 
Eiach  sufjserlbcd  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  for  the  use  of  the  Seventh  (New  York)  Uegiment.  The  first  |)ublie 
subscription  for  the  personal  relief  of  the  soldiers,  was  made  in  Lowell,  on  the  following  day,  by  Judge  N.  Cros- 
by, who  gave  one  hundred  dollars,  saying  in  the  letter  that  bore  it:— ''Our  men  have  left  us  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum,  without  wavering,  and  without  prep.aration.  They  have  left  home  without  shutting  their  doors,  friends 
without  adieus,  and  their  hammers  upon  their  benches.  We  mu«t  comfort  those  friends,  and  prevent  loss  in 
iheir  business.  We  icho  nttty  at  hom.6y  can  well  a(ror<l  to  do  all  this  for  them,  and  make  our  sacrifices  in  money, 
and  thus  care  for  our  c<»untry,  our  constitution  and  laws.  The  burden  of  this  struggle  must  rest  up(m  eyery  man's 
shoulders,  in  some  form."    These  expressions  form  the  kcy-noto  to  the  feelings  of  the  loyal  people  at  that  time. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  three  ladies  and  one  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  (Mrs.  Israel  Blssell,  Miss  Eliza  Austin, 
Mrs.  S.  Calhoun,  and  Peter  EL  M.  Harris)  signed  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  several  churches  In  that 
city,  to  make  arrangements  for  providing  hospital  materials,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  that  city,  on  the  next  afternoon.  This  led  to  the  formaUon  of 
the  "*  Ladles'  Aid  Society"  of  Philadelphia,  which,  during  the  war,  coIlecte<l  and  distributed  money  and  supplies 
of  the  value  of  over  three  hundre<l  thousand  dollars.  The  *'  Ladles*  Association  for  Soldiers'*  Relie^^  was  formed 
ID  Philadelphia  the  next  year,  with  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brady  at  its  head.  Many  other  associations  were  organized  in 
Philadelphia  for  kindred  purposes.  Indeed,  that  city  seeme<l  to  be  a  vast  benevolent  institution,  during  the 
whole  war.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  its  citizens  was  the  first  person  who  left  his  home  to  visit  the  soldiers  in 
rampt  for  the  purpo.v}  of  affording  them  comforts.  That  was  the  excellent  Joseph  Patterson,  afterward  the  treas- 
urer  of  the  United  Staten  Christian  Committion.  He  left  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  April,  and  visited  the  camps  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Annapolis,  and  WaihlngtoD  City. 

•  See  page  575,  volume  I. 
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elation  for  JielU/.     Its  constilution  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bellows.     Am- 
iliary  associations  were  formed,  and  after  much  difficulty  au  org.tnization 
,  ^_  was  made  on  a  far  more  extended  and 

efficient  plan,  which  contemplated  the 
co-oporation  of  the  association  with  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  army,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  in  the 
care  of  the  sanitarv  interests  of  the  sol- 
diers. M  ss  D  as  c  )  ave  seen,  had 
already  don  m  h  n  1  at  direction. 
Dr.  Bellows  lbs  -^o  atcs  now  en- 
deavored to  lo  In  ore,  and  liieir 
efforts  wer  cwa  1  d  !  success.  On 
the  9th  of  .Tune,  1861,  the  Secretary  of 
War  issued  an  order,  appointing  Henry 
W.  BeUowa,  D.  D.,  Professor  A.  D. 
Bache,  LL,  D.  (Chief  of  the  Coast  Sur 
vey),  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  M,  D., 

■ —  " W.  II.  Van  Biiren,  M.  D.,  R.  C.  Wood, 

Surgeon-General  of  tJie  United  States  Army,  G.  W.  Ciilhim,  of  General  Scott'e 
atafr,and  Alexander  Shii'as,  of  the  UnitedStates  Army,  in  conjunction  with  such 
others  as  they  might  associate  with  them,  "  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Ad- 
vice, in  respect  of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the  United  States  Forces."  They 
were  to  serve  without  pay  from  the  Government,  and  were  to  have  a  room  for 
their  use  in  tiie  city  i>f  Washington,  "  They  were  to  direct  their  iiH|iiiries,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,'  ''to  the  prineipjcs  and  practice  con- 
nected wttii  til  e  inspection  of  recruits  and  enlisted  men;  the  sanitary  condition 
of  volunteers;  to  tlie  means  of  preserving  and  restoring  health,  and  of  securing 
the  general  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  troops ;  to  the  pro[K?r  jtrovision  of 
cooks,  nurses,  and  the  hospitals,  and  to  other  subjects  of  a  like  nature." 
They  were  to  correspond  freely  with  the  War  Department,  and  with  ihc 
Uedtcal  Bureau.  The  Surgeon-General  issued  a  circular,  annuunciug  ihe 
creation  of  the  Commission, 

The  persons   named   in  the  Secretary's  order  proceeded*  to  organJM 
a  board  of  managers,  with  Dr,  Bellows,  who  may  be  regarJfd 
'^isfli'*"     "^  ''"^  founder  of  the  Commission,  at  its  head,    lie  siibmitled 
a  (ihin   of  organization,  which    was   adopted.     On    the  follow- 
ing day*  the  CommLvsion  waited  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War, 
who  gave  their  sanction  to  Dr.  Bellows's  plan  by  affixing  tlieir  sig- 
natures to  it,  and  it  became  the  Constitution  of  the  Commission. 
Its  seal  bore  the  style  and  the  date  of  creation  of  the  organization;  alw» 
shield  bearing  the  figure  of  Merey,  winged,  with  the  symbol  of  ChristisnitJ 
upon  her  bosom,  and  a  cup  of  consolation  in  her  hand,  coming  down  from 

>  Tu  Charlct  J.  MUi,  at  Fb\\aMph\i.  one  of  lli«  members  of  Iho  C 
Mluiqe  of  550  [luttB.  eiililli-iL  l/utorg  a/thi 
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the  clouds  to  vUit  wounded  soldiers  on  the  battle-field  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  United  States  Sanitari/  Comntuaton.  Fredenck  Law  Olmsted  was 
chosen  to  be  llie  Resident  Secre- 
tary, which  was  a  post  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  that  offi 
cer  was  really  the  Genera!  Man 
ager  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Com 
mission.' 

We  may  not  here  gi  e  the 
details  of  the  workings  ol  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  The  read  i 
er  is  referred  to  Mr.  Stilli  s  His  | 
tory  for  that  information  Its 
labors  were  confined  to  the 
avowed  object  of  its  organiza 
tion.  It  was  not  intended  to 
substitute  itself  for  any  organ 
ization  of  the  Government  such 
as  the  Medical  Bureau,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  any  Govern- 
ment otBcer.  It  was  only  to  supplement  Government  deficiencies.  This 
was  well  understood.  The  Commission  appealed  to  the  people,  and  was 
met  by  a  most  liberal  response.  Supplies  and  money  flowed  in  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  meet  all  its  demands.  All  over  the  countrv,  men,  women, 
and  children,  singly  and  collectively,  were  working  for  it  and  contributing 
to  it.  Fairs  were  held  in  large  cities,  which  turned  immense  suras  of  raoney 
into  its  treasury.'  Branches  were  established ;  agents  were  employed  ;  corps 
of  nurses  were  organized;  ambulances,  array  wagons  and  steamboats  of  its 
own  were  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  sup- 
plies. It  followed  the  armies  closely  in  all  campaigns.  Its  vigilant  ear  list- 
ened for  the  sounds  of  battle  everywhere,  and  before  the  smoke  of  conflict 
had  fairly  been  lifted  from  the  battle-field,  there  was  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, with  its  wagons,  supplies,  tents  and  nurses,  reatly  to  afford  instant 
relief.  It  was  like  a  guardian  angel  to  the  soldier — always  at  his  side  in  mo- 
ments  of  greatest   need.'     When  the  war  ceased  and  the  record  of  the 
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head,  and  heart,  and  hand,  in  the  land,  became  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of 
saving  the  Republic  from  destruction.*  The  mites  of  widows  and  the 
abundance  of  the  rich  fell  into  the  great  treasury  of  Patriotism,  in  profusion. 
A  Michigan  soldier  put  in  a  cent,  with  an  expressed  desire  that  it  might 
"  grow."  It  did  so,  and  yielded  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.' 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  an  humble  New  York  boatman  fifty  years  earlier,  pre- 
sented to  his  Government  a  fully  equipped  steam-ship-of-war,  worth  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  To  associations,  and  for  special  objects,  about  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  were  contributed,  of  which  public  reports  were  made. 
In  every  way,  and  for  every  object,  already  alluded  to,  in  bounties  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,'  and  in  private  and  isolated  contributions,  exclusive  of 
heavy  taxes  freely  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the  loyal  people 
of  the  Republic  gave  for  its  ransom  not  less  than^y^  hundred  million  doUan, 
Here  we  will  close  our  Chronicle  of  the  Civil  War,  waged  on  the  battle- 
field. It  was  a  war  begun  by  an  oligarchy  of  Slave-holders,  against  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
system  of  slave-labor,  which  was  rapidly  sapping  the  moral  and  material 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  and  threatening  its  ruin.  It  was  a  war  waged 
by  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  striving  for  power  by  the  reduction  of  the  Union,  in 
theory  and  practice,  to  the  perilous  condition  of  a  league  of  petty  sovereign- 
ties, against  an  enlightened  Democracy,  determined  to  maintain  in  its  dignity, 

but  at  an  earlier  hour.  That  Sa  a  qaestion  of  liltle  moment,  compared  to  the  vital  one  of  the  relative  amoant  of 
good  performed  by  the  two  evtablishmenta,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  worked  in  generous  rivalry.  The  work  of 
the  "  Union"  was  evidently  far  more  extended  than  that  of  the  **Coopcr.'"  Its  receipts  during  th**  waria  cai^ii 
(187,000)  and  supplies  (♦80,000X  amounted  to  $117,000.  The  receipts  of  the  "Cooper''  in  cash  ($5\0(iO)  and 
Bopplies  (|20,«)00)  amounted  to  $7S,000,  making  a  grand  total,  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelptiiafor  tb^ 
relief  of  passing  soldiers,  of  $19&,000. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  managers  and  friends  of  the  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon,  duria^thf 
entire  pcrio<I  of  the  war,  was  Samuel  B.  Fales,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  gentleman  of  Philadeli>hia,  to  wboci 
was  applied  the  deserved  title  of '*  The  Soldiers'  Friend"  So  untirin?  were  his  labors,  and  so  munifleont  bis 
gifts  in  connection  with  that  establishment,  that  after  it  was  closc<1,  the  Committee  of  Management  prvs^ntcd  him 
with  a  beautifully  wrought  testimonial  in  the  form  of  an  engrossed  preamble  and  resolutions  in  which  werv  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  his  services  as  their  Qeneral  Financial  A^ent  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  Tbe« 
resolutions  were  surmounted  by  the  portrait  of  Mr,  Fales,  over  which  hovered  an  eagle.  On  one  side  was  repre- 
sented soldiers  in  the  dining-hall,  and  on  the  other  soldiers  on  the  battle-field.  Below  the  writing  was  a  riev 
of  the  exterior  of  the  saloon  as  it  was  after  it  was  enlarged,  when  it  had  a  much  more  imposing  apfH^aranco  thoa 
In  its  original  form  given  on  page  57S,  volume  L 

I  For  a  dctiiled  account  of  the  labors  and  munificence  of  the  loyal  people  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  saperb 
illastrated  volume,  entitled.  The  Tribute  Book:  a  Record  of  the  MunijicencA,  Self-eacrijice^  and  Patriot'um  '/ 
the  American  People  during  the   War  for  the  Union,     By  Frank  B.  Goodrich. 

'  Goodrich  relates  {Tribute  Book^  page  874)  that  some  Sabbath-School  children  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigaa. 
were  In  the  habit  of  meeting  in  their  chapel,  called  "The  Bird's  NesC'  on  Sunday.  In  February,  1S64,  tbcr 
were  visited  by  a  soldier  from  a  camp  near  by,  who  listened  to  an  address  to  the  children,  and  when  a 
collection-plate  was  passed  round,  ho  put  in  one  cent,  saying,  **llere  is  a  penny  I  found  in  the  bottom  of 
my  pocket,  and  it  won't  grow  there;  now,  I  want  to  deposit  it  with  'The  Bird's  Nest,'  and  sec  if  it  «i:i 
grow  there.^'  The  teacher  held  up  the  penny,  and  repeating  the  soldier's  word*,  said,  **  Now,  we  will 
see  if  we  can  put  this  into  a  soil  where  it  can  take  root  and  grow."  The  mother  of  one  of  the  children 
gave  ten  cents.  This  was  tho  first  subscription  to  the  stock  of  "The  Bird's  Nest  Bank,"  which  was 
organized,  the  shares  being  ten  cents  each,  and  it  was  resolved  that  eight-tenths  of  all  subscription?  ^boaM 
be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  Freedmen,  and  two-tenths  for  tho  benefit  of  "The  Bird's  Nest."  The 
children  devoted  their  leisure  to  selling  shores.  Very  soon  there  were  subscriptions  from  every  Stato  in  tbo 
Union,  but  two;  also  in  Cana<1a,  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  In  one  ye.ir  from  its  foandaUon,  tb« 
bank  bad  sold  2,400  shares.  Tho  founder  had  then  been  in  the  grave  several  months.  Such  was  the  growth 
of  that  little  seed.  In  tho  rich  soil  of  American  hearts. 

■  All  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  were  volunteers,  and  very  few  of  them 
were  mustered  out  of  tho  service  without  having  received  a  bounty  from  tho  General  Government,  the  State 
Governments,  or  from  counties,  towns,  and  cities,  varying  in  amount,  from  $100  to  $1,300,  each.  A  l^r^ 
number  of  the  families  of  those  volunteers  and  others,  were  supported,  in  a  great  degree,  by  contribution*: 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  payment  of  these  bounties,  and  subsistence,  there  were  disbnn«<l 
about  $300,000,000.  This  amount  must  be  reckoned  among  tho  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  for  it  was  »« 
much  such,  in  voting  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose,  as  in  making  direct  gifts  of  money  and  supplies 
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fare  of  the  Boldiers  and  sailors,  conducted  by  means  of  oral  instruction 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  other  proper  books,  with  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  <fec.,  among  the  men  in  hospitals,  camps,  and  ships. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Christian  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Colyer  was 
the  real  founder,*  was  organized  and  made  ready  for  work,  on  the  same 
general  plan  pursued  by  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Its  labors  were  not 
wholly  confined  to  spiritual  and  intellectual  ministrations,  but,  also,  to  the 
distribution  of  a  vast  amount  of  food,  hospital  stores,  delicacies,  and  cloth- 
ing. It,  too,  followed  the  great  armies,  and  was  like  a  twin  angel  of  mercy 
with  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  co-operated  efficiently  with  the  chaplains 
of  the  army  and  navy,  by  supplying  the  soldiens  and  sailors  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  large  variety,  and  vast  number  of  other  good  books,  which 
not  only  instructed  and  amused  them,  but  kept  many  of  the  former  from 
indulgence  in  the  vices  of  camp  life.'  Chapels  for  religious  worship  were 
erected  at  permanent  camps  ;*  and  in  many  ways  there  was  cast  about  the 
soldier  a  salutary  hedge  of  Christian  influence.  The  money  and  supplies  for 
the  purpose,  came  to  the  Commission  as  a  free-will  offering  from  the  patriotic 
people,  mostly  collected  by  the  women  of  various  denominations  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  amounted  in  value  to  six  tnillion  dollars.  The  labors 
of  the  Commission  can  not  be  estimated  by  computation.  "  Doubtless,"  said 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  there  are,  though  removed  from  human  eyes,  tabular 
views  kept  in  another  way,  and  for  other  ends;  and  when  the  scroll  shall  be 
unrolled,  those  permitted  to  read  it,  will  see  that  where  we  write  Dollars,  the 
recording  anijel  has  written  Immortal  Souls."* 

While  the  two  great  organizations  we  have  just  considered  were  working 
with  immense  power,  others,  in  large  numbers,  but  less  conspicuous,  were 
laboring  for  the  same  end,  some  in  the  form  of  associations  for  the  relief  of 
soldiers  and  sailors;  others  for  the  relief  of  freedmen,  in  which  the  Friends 
or  Quakers  took  the  most  conspicuous  part ;  and  others  in  the  form  of  com- 
mittees, and  city,  county,  and  State  legislative  bodies,  working  for  the  pro- 
motion of  enlistments  of  men  for  the  military  and  naval  service.  The  grand 
example  of  Philadelphia  in  the  establishment  of  Volunteer  Refreshment 
Saloons,*  was  followed  elsewhere,  on  a  smaller  scale.     Indeed,  every  loyal 

>  Mr.  Colycr  was  une  of  tho  most  earnest  and  disinterested  of  workers  in  his  Master^s  service.  He  labored 
fur  full  6lxt<>en  months,  without  compensation^  giving  up  his  business  for  the  purpose.  His  was  a  free-will 
offering.  He  worlced  among  the  soldiers  continaally.  He  was  agent  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Ilrtioklyn,  and  for  the  Ladies  of  St.  George's  Charch,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Dnring  his 
term  of  service,  he  distributed  over  $27,000  worth  of  hospital  stores,  food,  books,  &c,  besides  being  employed, 
on  several  occasions,  in  important  services  fur  the  Government.— [See  Mosses  //t«tory,  Ac,  page  101.  Wo  haT6 
noticed  some  of  Mr.  ColyeKs  labors  at  New  Burne,  under  Burnside. — See  page  809,  volume  II. 

'  The  following  statement,  drawn  from  tho  records  of  the  Commission,  showing  its  work  for  the  first  year 
will  give  an  i<Iea  of  the  extent  of  its  operations.  There  were  employed  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  with  army  oom- 
mittccs  in  home  work.  1,0C9  Christian  ministers  and  laymen.  There  were  8,945  meetings  held  with  soldiers 
and  Milors,  in  camps  and  hospitals,  exclusive  of  those  held  at  tho  seat  of  vror,  and  ISd  public  meetings  in  their 
bc-hnlf.  Darin;;  that  first  year,  wcro  distributed  10^,560  Bibles  and  Testaments;  115,757  misoellaneous  books; 
r,4.6o3  mngnzines  and  pntnphleU;  130,697  soldiers*  and  sailors*  hymn  and  psalm  books;  8S1.781  newspapers; 
10.9.*>3,TOG  pn^es  of  tracts ;  300,000  tetni)eranco  documents,  and  8,001  boxes  and  barrels  of  stores  and  publications. 
TbtTv  were  23  libraries  supplied  to  ho&pitals. 

•  The  interior  of  une  of  these  is  delineated  on  pi^e  586L  *  Goodrich. 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  this  Chrtiniclc  (page  576)  is  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  and  working  of  two 
free  refreshment  snloon.'t  for  soldiers  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  according  to  statements  since  moilo  to  the  author, 
there  M-as  an  error  as  to  the  relative  time  of  the  opcnin;^  of  tho  two  saloons,  and  an  omission  of  three  or  four 
numeA,  in  the  list  of  mana'jrers  of  one  of  them.  These  omissions  have  been  supplie<l  in  the  Second  Edition. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  mnnajers  of  tlie  "  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon,'*  that  it  was  the  first  to  give  food  to 
the  passing  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  opened  on  tho  somo  day  that  the  ^*  Coopor-shop  Beflreahment  Saloon*^  wu, 
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head,  and  heart,  and  hand,  in  the  land,  became  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of 
saving  the  Republic  from  destruction.*  The  mites  of  widows  and  the 
abundance  of  the  rich  fell  into  the  great  treasury  of  Patriotism,  in  profusion. 
A  Michigan  soldier  put  in  a  cent,  with  an  expressed  desire  that  it  might 
"  grow."  It  did  so,  and  yielded  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  dollars.* 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  an  humble  New  York  boatman  fifty  years  earlier,  pre- 
sented to  his  Government  a  fully  equipped  steam-ship-of-war,  worth  nearly 
one  million  dollars.  To  associations,  and  for  special  objects,  about  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  were  contributed,  of  which  public  reports  were  made. 
In  every  way,  and  for  every  object,  already  alluded  to,  in  bounties  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,*  and  in  private  and  isolated  contributions,  exclusive  of 
heavy  taxes  freely  paid  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the  loyal  people 
of  the  Republic  gave  for  its  ransom  not  less  tlmnjive  hundred  jnillion  dollars. 
Here  we  will  close  our  Chronicle  of  the  Civil  War,  waged  on  the  battle- 
field. It  was  a  war  begun  by  an  oligarchy  of  Slave-holders,  against  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
system  of  slave-labor,  which  was  rapidly  sapping  the  moral  and  material 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  and  threatening  its  ruin.  It  was  a  war  waged 
by  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  striving  for  power  by  the  reduction  of  the  Union,  iu 
theory  and  practice,  to  the  perilous  condition  of  a  league  of  petty  sovereign- 
ties, against  an  enlightened  Democracy,  determined  to  maintain  in  its  dignity, 

but  at  an  earlier  hour.  That  Sa  a  question  of  liitlo  moment,  compared  to  the  vital  one  of  the  relative  atnonnt  of 
good  performed  by  tho  two  establishments,  >vhich,a8  we  havo  observed,  worked  in  generous  rivalry.  The  work  of 
the  **  Union"  was  evidently  far  more  extended  than  that  of  the  '*Cooper."  Its  receipts  during  the  war  in  cash 
(|87,0(K>)  and  supplies  (|^),000>  amonn ted  to  $117,000.  The  receipts  of  tho  ''Cooper''  in  cash  (|5S>.000)  and 
supplies  (f20,(X)0)  amounted  to  $TS,000,  making  a  grand  total,  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
relief  of  jiassing  soldiers,  of  |19&,000. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  managers  and  friends  of  the  Union  Volunteer  Ilcfk'eshment  Saloon,  daring  the 
entire  period  of  the  war,  was  Samuel  B.  Faics,  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom 
was  applied  the  deserved  title  of ''The  Soldiers'  Friend.*'  So  untiring  wore  his  labors,  and  »o  munificent  his 
gifts  in  connection  with  that  establishment,  that  after  it  was  closed,  the  Committee  of  Management  presontod  him 
with  a  beautifully  wrought  testimonial  in  the  form  of  an  engrossed  preamble  and  resolutions,  in  which  were  «!• 
pressed  their  appreci  ition  of  his  services  as  their  Qeneral  Financial  Agent  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  Tbew 
resolutions  were  surmounted  by  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Fales,  over  which  hovered  an  eagle.  On  one  side  was  repre- 
sented soldiers  in  tho  dining-hall,  and  on  the  other  soldiers  on  the  battle-field.  Below  the  writing  wa-s  a  vifv 
of  the  exterior  of  the  saloon  as  it  was  after  it  was  enlarged,  when  It  had  a  much  more  imposing  apiiearauce  Uuq 
In  its  original  form  given  on  page  57S,  volume  I. 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  tho  labors  and  munificence  of  the  loyal  people  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  superb 
illustrated  volume,  entitled,  The  Tribute  Book:  a  Record  of  the  Munijicence^  SeI/-»acri/U'e,  and  Patriotitm  <if 
the  American  People  during  the  War  for  the  Union,    hj  Frank  B.  Goodrich. 

*  Goodrich  relates  {Tribute  Booky  page  874)  that  some  Sabhath-School  children  in  Kalamoxoo,  Michipa. 
were  in  thn  habit  of  meeting  in  their  chapel,  called  "Tho  Bird's  Nest,"  on  Sunday.    In  February,  lS6l.thor 
were  visited  by  a  soMier  ftova  a  camp  near  by,  who  listened  to  an  address   to  the   children,  and  whrn  a 
collection-plate  was  passed  round,  he  put  in  one  cent,  saying,  "Here  is  a  penny  1  found  in  the  1>o«odi  rf 
my  pocket,  and  it  won't  grow  there;  now,  I  want  to   deposit  it  with  'Tho  Bird's  Nest,'  and  see  if  It  «liJ 
grow    there.*'    The   teacher  held  up  tho   penny,  and   repeating  the   soldier's  words,    said,  '*  Xotr,  we  will 
see  if  we  can  put  this  into  a  soil  where  it  can  take  root  and  grow."    Tho  mother  of  one  o(  the  children 
gave   ten  cents.     This  was  the  first   subscription  to   tho  stock   of  "  The  Bird's  Nost   Bank,"  which  w« 
organized,  tho  shares  being  ten  cents  each,  and  it  was  resolved  that  eight-tenths  of  all  subscriptions  &haald 
be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  Froedmen,  and  two-tenths  for  tho  benefit  of  '*The  Bird's  Nest."    Tbv> 
children  devoted  their  leisure  to  selling  shares.    Very  soon  there  were  subscriptions  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  but  two;  also  in  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  and   Germany.    In  one   year  from   its  foundation,  th( 
bank  had  sold  2,400  shares.    Tho  founder  had  then  been  in  the  grave  several  months.     Such  was  th«  pv*^ 
of  that  little  seed,  in  tho  rich  soil  of  American  hearts. 

*  All  but  a  very  sntall  portion  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  were  volunteers,  and  very  few  <*J  ^^°^ 
were  mustered  out  of  the  service  without  having  received  a  bounty  from  the  General  Government,  the  Jute 
Qovemmcnts,  or  from  counties,  towns,  and  cities,  varying  in  amount,  from  $100  to  $1,200,  each.  A  lar?* 
number  of  the  ihmilics  of  those  volunteers  and  others,  were  supporte<l,  in  a  great  degree,  by  contribotlow: 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  In  the  payment  of  these  bounties,  and  subsistence,  there  were  disburjw 
ftbout  1300,000,000.  This  amount  must  be  reckoned  among  the  freo-will  off'erings  of  the  people,  for  it  wa»  »» 
much  such,  in  voting  to  tax  themselves  for  the  ptirpose,  as  in  making  direct  gifts  of  money  and  snpplies 
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strength,  and  splendor,  the  nationality  of  that  Union.  It  was  a  struggle 
between  ideas  of  the  dead  past  and  those  of  the  living  present — between 
wrong  and  right  in  their  broadest  and  most  conspicuous  aspects.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  with  a  Constitution  purified  and  strengthened,  upon  the  eternal 
foundations  of  Truth  and  Justice. 

The  Civil  War  produced  a  radical  revolution,  social  and  political ;  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  functions  of  society  to  the  demands  of  the  new  order  of 
things  introduced  by  that  revolution,  was  a  task  imperatively  imposed  upon 
the  people.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  give,  as  briefly  as  perspicuity  will 
allow,  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  that  reorganization^  not  reconstruc- 
tion^ for  no  institution  worthy  of  preservation  had  been  destroyed.  No 
State,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Republic,  had  been  annihilated.  Those  in 
which  rebellion  had  existed  were  smiply  in  a  condition  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. They  were  all  equal,  living  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  incapaci- 
tated by  derangements  for  healthful  functional  action,  and  awaiting  resusci- 
tation at  the  hands  of  the  only  healer,  the  National  Government.  To  that 
resuscitation — that  reorganization,  and  fitting  for  active  life,  the  Government 
was  now  called  upon  to  employ  its  powers.* 

A  preliminary  step  toward  reorganization  was  taken  by  the  President  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1865,  when  he  proclaimed  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  States  in  which  rebellion  had 
existed.  A  month  later,*  he  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the 
terms  by  which  the  people  of  the  paralyzed  States,  with  specified  '  ^li^' 
exceptions,  might  receive  full  amnesty  and  pardon,  and  be  rein- 
vested with  the  right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  citizenship.  This  was  followed 
by  the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  provisional  governors  for  seven  of 
those  States,  namely.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Texas,  clothed  with  authority  to  assemble  citizens  in 
convention,  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  with  power  to  reorganize  State 
Governments,  and  secure  the  election  of  representatives  in  the  National 
Congress.  The  plan  was  to  restore  to  the  States  named,  their  former  posi- 
tion in  the  Union  without  any  provision  for  securing  to  the  freedmen  the 
right  to  the  exercise  of  citizenship,  which  the  Amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution,  then  before  the  State  Legislatures,  would  justly  entitle  them 
to.'  The  reorganized  State  Governments  were  bound  only  to  respect  their 
freedom. 

This  total  disregard  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  freedmen,  who,  by 
the  Amendment  would  be  made  citizens,  and  the  fact  that  the  President  was 
making  haste  to  pardon  a  large  number  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  the 
rebellion  and  would  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  the  States  which  he 
was  equally  in  haste  to  reorganize  on  his  plan,  startled  the  loyal  men  of  the 
country,  and  made  them  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  vehement  declarations  of 
intention  to  punish  traitors  and  to  make  treason  odious.*    They  felt  that 

1  The  sketch  here  given  of  the  mcattures  taken  for  the  reorsranfzntion  of  the  disordered  State  Oovemments, 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  author  in  his  Pictorial  IHjitor;/  of  the  Unitsd  StaU9^  from  ths 
earJient  Period  to  the  Present  Time^  published  by  Mr.  Belknap,  simultaneously  with  this  work. 

a  See  iwge  453. 

3  III  addition  to  what  the  President  said  before  his  inaugurntion,  it  is  proper  here,  to  quote  bis  threatening 
words  immediately  afterward,  to  a  delegation  from  New  Hampshire,  who  waited  u[K>n  him.    He  raid :  '^Treason 
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Having  laid  aside  the  mask  of  assumed  friendship  for  those  who  had 
labored  most  earnestly  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  for  the  freed- 
men,  the  President  used  his  veto  power  to  the  utmost  in  trying  to  thwart  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  the  disorganized 
States,  and  to  quickly  securp  a  full  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union 
on  the  basis  of  equal  and  exact  justice.*  He  made  uncompromising  war  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and  caused  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
who  could  not  agree  with  him,  to  resign,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  friends  of  the  Republic  urged  that  officer  to  remain,  believing 
his  retention  of  his  bureau  at  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
would  be  for  the  public  benefit.  He  did  so,  and  became  the  object  of  the 
President's  hatred. 

On  the  2d  of  April,*  the  President,  by  proclamation,  declared  the  Civil 
War  to  be  at  an  end.     Conscress,  meanwhile,  was  workinix  assidu- 
ously  in  perfecting  its  plans  for  reorganization.     Tennessee  was 
formally  restored  to  the  Union  by  that  body  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  on  the 
29th  of  that  month,  after  a  long  and  arduous  session.  Congress  adjourned 
Meanwhile,  notable  events  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  had 
occurred.      The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  infonned  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  French  troops  in  Mexico  was  not  acrreeable  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,*  Xai>oleon's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  gave  assurance  to  our  Government  that  those  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  within  a  specified  time.     This  was  done,  and  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  of  Austria,  whom  Louis  Napoleon  had  placed  on  a  throne  in 
Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  was  deserted  by  the  perfidious  ruler  of 
France,  and  after  struggling  against  the  native  Republican  Goveniment  for 
awhile,  was  captured  and  shot.* 

The  State  elections  held  in  the  autumn  of  1866  indicated  the  decided 
approval  by  the  people,  of  the  reorganization  plans  of  Congress  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  President,  w- ho  was  now  openly  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  late  enemies  of  the  Government,  in  the  South  and  elsewhere. 
The  majority  in  Congress  felt  strengthened  by  the  popular  approval  of  their 
course,  and  went  steadily  forward  in  perfecting  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union.     They  took  steps  for  restraining  the  action  of  the  President, 
who,  it  was  manifest,  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  own  policy  in  defiance 
of  that  of  Congress.     And  as  an  indication  of  the  general  policy  of  the  lat- 
ter, concerning  stiffrage,  a  bill  was  passed  [December  14]  by  a  largo  majority 
of  both  Houses  for  granting  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, over  which  Congress  has  direct  control,  to  persons,  "  without  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color  or  race."     The  President  vetoed  this 
''^^im^  ^'  ^^^^*  when  it  was  re-enacted  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  its  favor. 

The  steady  opposition  of  the  President  to  the  measures  for  reorganization 


*  On  the  19th  of  February,  1866,  ho  vetoed  the  act  for  enlarsring  the  operations  of  the  Fn»edmen*s  Bureau, 
established  for  the  relief  of  freedrnen,  refugees,  and  abandoned  lands.  On  the  27tfa  of  Man*h  he  vetoed  the  art 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Ijiw,  which  was  intended  to  secure  to  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  color  or  a  pre- 
rioas  condition  of  slavery,  equal  civil  rights  in  the  Republic  This  Act  became  a  law,  after  It  was  Tcti»ed  by  tlw 
Pivsident,  by  the  vote  of  a  constitutional  minority,  on  the  9tb  of  April. 

'  See  note  1,  page  4& 
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Congress  had  a  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  membera,  and  with 
the  belief  that  disloyal  men  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  that  body  over 
the  bar  of  a  test  oath  prescribed  by  law.* 

When  Congress  assembled,"  the  subject  of  reorganization  was  among  the 
first  business  of  the  session,  and  by  a  joint  resolution  a  committee 
of  fifteen  was  appointed*  to  make  inquiries  and  report.     This        ^^*' 
was  known  as  the  "Reconstruction  Committee."     This  action 
ofiendcd  the  President.     It  was  an  interference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  his  chosen  policy  of  reorganization,  and  hostility  to  Congress 
was  soon  openly  manifested  by  him.     This  was  vehemently  declared  by  the 
President  in  a  speech  to  the  populace  in  front  of  the  Presidential  Mansion  en 
the  22d  of  February* — a  speech  which  Americans  would  gladly 
blot  from  the  record  of  their  country — in  which,  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  his  position  and  the  gravity  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  denounced, 
by  name,  leading  members  of  Congress,  and  the  party  which  had  given  him 
their  confidence.     The  American  people  felt  humiliated  by  this  act,  but  it 
was  a  small  matter  when  compared  with  what  occurred  later  in 
the  year,'  when  the  President  and  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  with  the  *  §  "^^J^^i^" 
pretext    of  honoring   the   deceased  Senator  Douglas    by  being 
present  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  at  Chicago,  on  the 
6th  of  Sej)tember,  made  a  journey  to  that  city  and  beyond.     He  harangued 
the  people  in  language  utterly  unbecoming  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation, 
and  attempted  to  sow  the  dangerous  seeds  of  sedition  by  denouncing  Con- 
gress as  an  illegal  body,  deserving  of  no  respect  from  the  j)eople,  and  the 
majority  of  its  members  as  traitors,  "trying  to  break  up  the  Government." 
That  journey  of  the  President,  so  disgraceful  in  all  its  features — its  low  par- 
tisan object,  its  immoral  pei-formances,  and  its  pitiful  results — forms  a  dark 
paragraph  in  the  history  of  the  Republic' 


*  By  an  act  passi«d  on  tho  *2*2(l  of  July,  1S63,  Congress  prescribed  that  every  member  should  make  oath 
that  ho  had  not  "voluntarily  borno  arms  against  the  United  States  since  he  had  been  a  citizen  thereof,**  or 
**  Toluntarily  given  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  hostility  thereto,*'  and 
ha<l  never  "yielded  voluntary  snpport  to  any  pretended  govemmect,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within 
tho  United  States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto." 

'  On  the  first  dny  of  tho  session,  tho  IIouso  of  Eepresentatives,  by  a  vote  of  138  against  80,  proposed  and 
agreed  to  a  joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  Joint  committee,  to  be  composed  of  nine  members  of  the  House  and  six 
of  the  Senate,  to  "inquiro  into  tho  condition  of  the  States  which  formed  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  to  bo  represented  in  either  House  of  Congress, 
with  leave  to  rcjiort  at  any  time,  by  bill  or  otherwise;  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been  made  and  Anally 
acted  upon  by  Congress,  no  member  shall  be  received  In  either  House  from  any  of  Ike  so-callod  Confi-di-rato 
States;  and  all  papers  relating  to  tho  representatives  of  the  said  States,  shall  bereferrea  to  the  saM  committee.*^ 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  tho  Senate  ou  tho  14th.  The  House  appointed  Messrs.  Stevens,  Washburne, 
Morrill,  Grider,  Cingham,  Conkling,  Boutwell,  Blow,  and  Rogers,  as  its  representatives  in  the  oommittee,  and 
tho  Senate  appointed  Messrs.  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harris,  Uowlaud,  Johnson,  and  W.IIlums. 

'  A  convention  had  just  been  held'  In  Phihulelphia,  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had  been  engaged 
in  tho  rebellion,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Uepubllcan  party,  for  tho  purpose  of  organizing  a 
new  party,  with  President  Johnson  as  its  standard-bearer.    So  discordant  were  the  elements       'Aug.  14. 
there  gathered,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  debate  questions  of  public  Interest,  f>>r  fear  of 
producing  a  disruption  and   ctmsequcnt  failure  of  tho  scheme.     It  utterly  failed.    A  ^invention  of  loyal 
men  from  tho  South  was  held  in  Phllmlelphia  soon  afterwanl,  in  which  representatives  of  tho  Hepublican 
party  in  the  North  participated.    Tho  President's  journey  being  wholly  for  a  political  purpose,  members  of  tho 
latter  convention  followed  in  his  track,  making  speeches  in  many  jilaces  in  support  of  tho  measures  of  Congress 
for  effecting  reorganization. 

So  disgraceful  was  tho  conduct  of  the  President  at  Cleveland  and  St  Louis,  In  tho  attitmlo  of  a  mere  dema- 
gogno  making  a  tour  for  partisan  purposes,  that  the  common  council  of  Cincinnati,  on  his  return  Journey,  refused 
to  acconl  him  a  public  reception.  The  common  coimcil  of  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  did  the  same.  When, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  the  eri'ing  President  and  his  trareling  party  returned  to  Washington,  the  country  felt 
a  relief  ttom  a  seaso  of  deep  mortlflcation. 
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Having  laid  aside  the  mask  of  assumed  friendship  for  those  who  had 
labored  most  earnestly  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  for  the  freed- 
men,  the  President  used  his  veto  power  to  the  utmost  in  trying  to  thwart  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  the  disorganized 
States,  and  to  quickly  securp  a  full  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union 
on  the  basis  of  equal  and  exact  justice.'  He  made  uncompromising  war  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and  caused  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
who  could  not  agree  with  him,  to  resign,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretarj' 
of  War.  The  friends  of  the  Republic  urged  that  officer  to  remain,  believing 
his  retention  of  his  bureau  at  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
would  be  for  the  public  benefit.  He  did  so,  and  became  the  object  of  the 
President's  hatred. 

On  the  2d  of  April,*  the  President,  by  proclamation,  declared  the  Civil 
War  to  be  at  an  end.     Conscress,  meanwhile,  was  working:  assidu- 

•  1866.  .  .  .  o  7  ^7^  C3 

ously  in  perfecting  its  plans  for  reorganization.  Tennessee  was 
formally  restored  to  the  Union  by  that  body  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  on  the 
29th  of  that  month,  after  a  long  and  arduous  session.  Congress  adjourned. 
Meanwhile,  notable  events  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  had 
occurred.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  informed  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  French  troops  in  Mexico  was  not  ascreeable  to  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,*  Napoleon's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  gave  assurance  to  our  Government  that  those  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  within  a  specified  time.  This  was  done,  and  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  of  Austria,  whom  Louis  Napoleon  had  placed  on  a  throne  in 
Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  was  deserted  by  the  perfidious  ruler  of 
France,  and  after  struggling  against  the  native  Republican  Government  for 
awhile,  was  captured  and  shot.' 

The  State  elections  held  in  the  autumn  of  1866  indicated  the  decided 
approval  by  the  people,  of  the  reorganization  plans  of  Congress  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  President,  who  was  now  openly  affiliated  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  late  enemies  of  the  Government,  in  the  South  and  elsewhere. 
The  majority  in  Congress  felt  strengthened  by  the  popular  approval  of  their 
course,  and  went  steadily  forward  in  perfecting  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union.     They  took  steps  for  restraining  the  action  of  the  President, 
who,  it  was  manifest,  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  own  policy  in  defiance 
of  that  of  Congress.     And  as  an  indication  of  the  general  policy  of  the  lat- 
ter, concerning  stiffrage,  a  bill  was  passed  [December  14]  by  a  large  majority 
of  both  Houses  for  granting  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, over  which  Congress  has  direct  control,  to  persons,  "  without  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color  or  race."     The  President  vetoed  this 
'''TseT^  '  ^^^^>*  when  it  was  re-enacted  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  its  favor. 
The  steady  opposition  of  the  President  to  the  measures  for  reorganization 


*  On  the  19th  of  February,  lS66,ho  velocd  the  act  for  cnlarsring  the  operations  of  the  Frp«dmen*8  Barcao, 
eBtablishod  for  the  relief  of  f^eedmen,  refugees,  &nd  abandoned  lands.  On  the  27lh  of  Manrh  he  vetoed  the  ti 
known  as  the  Civil  IlighU  Law,  which  was  intended  to  secoro  to  alt  citizens,  wlthoat  regard  to  color  or  a  i»r«^ 
TioQS  condition  of  slavery,  eqnal  civil  rights  in  the  Repablic.  This  Act  became  a  law,  after  it  waa  vetoed  by  the 
President,  by  the  vote  of  a  constitntional  minority,  on  the  9tb  of  April. 

'  See  note  1,  pagt)  4& 
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adopted  by  Congress,  and  the  uniform  interposition  of  his  veto,  seemed  so 
factious  in  intent,  that  on  the  day  when  he  vetoed  the  District  of  Columbia 
Suffrage  Bill,  Mr.  Ashley,  Representative  from  Ohio,  arose  in  his  seat  and 
charged  "  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  and  Acting-President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  commission  of  acts  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  for  which  he  ought  to  be 
impeached."  He  offered  specifications  and  a  resolution  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.*  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight,  forty- 
five  members  not  voting.  This  was  the  fii-st  public  movement  in  the  matter 
of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  which  resulted  in  his  trial,  in  April, 
1868. 

At  a  former  session  of  Congress,  bills  were  passed  for  the  admission  of 
the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  as  States  of  the  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent interposed.  Now  similar  bills  were  passed,  prescribing  as  a  preliminary 
to  admission,  a  provision  in  their  constitutions  granting  impartial  suffrage  to 
their  citizens,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  President  vetoed  them,  when  that  for  the  admission  of  Nevada  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  That  Territory  became  a  State  on  the  first  of  March, 
making  the  thirty-seventh.  A  bill  limiting  the  authority  of  the  President  in 
making  official  appointments  and  removals  from  office,  known  as  the 
"Tenure-of-Office  Act,"  was  passed,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  when 
it  was  passed  over  the  veto.^  Another  bill  was  passed,  vetoed,  and  passed 
over  the  veto,  repealing  so  much  of  an  act  of  July  17,  1862,  as  gave  the 
President  power  to  grant  amnesty  and  pardon  to  those  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Rebellion.  A  bill  was  also  passed,  with  the  same  opposition 
from  the  Pixjsident,  for  the  military  government  of  the  disorganiised  States.* 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  closed  its  last  session  on  the  3d  of  March, 
and  the  Fortieth  Congress  began  its  first  session  immediately  thereafter.  In 
view  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  which  threatened  the  country  with 
revolution,  this  action  of  the  National  Legislature  was  necessary  for  the 

'  Mr.  Ashley  presented  tho  following:  "I  do  Impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  and  Acting- Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  charge  him  with  usurpation  of  power  and  viola- 
tion of  law,  (1)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  appointing  power ;  (2)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the 
pardoning  power;  (8)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  veto  power;, (4)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  disposed  of 
public  property  of  the  United  States;  and  (5)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  interfered  in  elections,  and  committed 
acts  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.^^ 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Bepresentatlve  Loan,  from  Missouri,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  concerning  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  compre- 
hended the  advantages  of  having  such  a  man  as  the  then  incumbent,  in  the  Presidential  chair.  '' Ilunce,**  he 
said,  "the  a»sassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  crime  was  committed.  The  way  was  made  clear  for  the  succes- 
sion. An  assassin^s  hand,  wielded  and  directed  by  rebel  hand,  and  pai<i  for  by  rebel  gold,  made  Andrew  John- 
son President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  pri6e  that  he  was  to  pay  for  his  promotion  was  treachery 
to  the  Republic,  and  fidelity  to  the  party  of  treason  and  rebellion.''  Mr.  L<»an  was  called  to  order.  The  Speaker 
decided  that  he  was  not  out  of  order,  the  subject  of  debate  being  the  charges  against  the  President,  of  *'high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  a  member  having  the  right,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  mtkko  a  specific  charge. 
This  decision  was  apfiealed  from,  when  the  Speaker  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  101  to  8. 

'  It  took  from  the  President,  among  other  things,  the  [K)wer  to  remove  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  excepting 
by  permission  uf  the  Senate,  declaring  that  they  should  hold  oflDce  *^for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.''  The  act  was  passed  over  the  veto  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of  85  to  11,  and  in  the  Honse  of 
181  to  87. 

'  Those  States  were  divided  into  five  military  districts,  and  the  following  commanders  were  appointed: 
Firnt  District,  Virginia,  General  J.  M.  Schofleld ;  Second  JXstrict,  North  and  South  Carolira,  General  D.  £. 
Sickles;  Third  District,  Qeorgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  General  J.  Pope;  Fourth  District^  Miaslssippl  «ul 
Arkansas,  General  £.  O.  C.  Ord;  Fifth  DiHrict^  Louisiana  and  Texas,  General  P.  II.  Sherldaii. 
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public  good.  It  adjourned  on  the  31st  of  March,  to  meet  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  July.  It  assembled  accordingly  on  the  4th  of  that  month,  and  on 
the  20th  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  21st  of  November.  The  chief  business 
of  the  short  session  was  to  adopt  measures  for  removing  the  obstructions 
cast  by  the  President  in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  the  disorganized  States. 
A  bill  supplementary  to  the  one  for  the  military  government  of  those  States 
was  passed  over  the  usual  veto  of  the  President,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  Chief  Majjistrate  would  refrain  from  further  acts  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace.  Not  so.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
he  proceeded,  in  defiance  of  that  body,  and  in  alleged  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act,  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Stan- 
\m^'  ton),  and  to  place  General  Grant  in  his  place.  The  Prcsident 
first  asked "  the  Secretary  to  resign.  Mr.  Stanton  refused.'  A 
week  later  the  President  directed  General  Grant  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Grant  obeyed.  Stanton  retired,  under  protest,  well  satisfied 
that  his  office  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  patriot  whom  the  President  could 
not  corrupt,  nor  unlawfully  control. 

The  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
General  Sheridan  from  the  command  of  the  Fifth  District,  and  General 
Sickles  from  that  of  the  Second  District,  by  which  the  country  was  notified 
that  the  most  faithful  officers,  who  were  working  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people  for  the  proper  and  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union,  would  be  de- 
prived of  power  to  be  useful.  General  Grant  protested  against  these  acts, 
but  in  vain.  The  country  was  greatly  excited,  and  the  loyal  people  waited 
with  impatience  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  upon  which  they  relied  in 
that  hour  of  seeming  peril  to  the  Republic.  That  body  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  removing:  the  Secretary  of  War.  Thev 
were  not  satisfactory,  and  on  the  13th  of  January*  the  Senate  re- 
instated Mr.  Stanton,  and  General  Grant  retired  from  the  War  Department.' 
Already  Congress  had  made  much  progress  toward  the  restoration  of  the 
disorganized  States  to  the  Union,  by  providing  for  conventions  for  framing 
constitutions  and  electing  members  of  Congress ;  and  a  few  days  after  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Stanton,  a  new  bill  for  the  further  reorganization  of  those 
States  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  larger  powers 
were  given  to  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  in  their  military  govern- 
ment, and  depriving  the  President  of  all  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

On  the  21st  of  February/  the  President  caused  a  new  and 
more  intense  excitement  throughout  the  country,  by  a  bolder 

>  The  President  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  ho  said,  "  Grave  puMic  consideraUons  cnnrtrtJa 
mo  to  request  your  rcsiirnatiim  as  Secretary  of  War.'*  The  Secretary  replied :  "  Oravo  public  con»idermtion«  ei»B- 
strain  mc  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  tho  next  meeting  of  Consrre»s/*  It  is  believed  that 
the  President  was  then  contemplating  a  revolutionary  scheme,  in  favor  of  the  l.ito  enemies  of  the  country,  and 
was  seeking  to  use  tho  army  Air  that  purf>ose. 

'  The  President  was  angry  with  General  Grant  for  quietly  ^ving  np  tho  office  to  Stanton,  at  the  bldi^inx  <^ 
the  Senate,  and  ho  changed  tho  General-in-Chief  with  having  broken  his  promises,  and  tricwi  to  injiure  his  rrpo- 
tation  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen.  A  correspondence  ensued,  which  speedily  found  its  way  to  the  public.  It 
assumed  the  form  of  a  question  of  vemcity  between  tho  President  and  tho  Gcneral-!n-Chiet  Finally.  Grant  frll 
corapclled  to  s;»y  to  the  President:  '*  When  my  honor  as  a  soldier,  and  integrity  as  a  man,  have  i)ecn  so  vk»- 
lently  assailed,  pardon  me  for  saying  that  1  ean  but  regard  this  whole  matter,  fr»»m  beginnin?  to  end,  as  m 
attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  Law,  for  which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  In  orders, 
and  thus  to  destroy  my  character  before  the  country.'*    The  Presiilent  did  not  deny  this  ebai^e. 
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step  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Congress  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to 
take.  On  that  day  he  issued  an  order  to  Mr.  Stanton,  removing  him  from 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  anotlier  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  tlie  Adjutant- 
General,  appointing  him  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim.  These  orders  were 
officially  communicated  to  the  Senate,  whereupon  that  body  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  had  no  authority  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to 
remove  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  the  mean  time,  Thomas  had  appeared  at 
the  War  Department  and  demanded  the  position  to  which  the  President  had 
assigned  him,  when  Mr.  Stanton,  his  superior,  refused  to  yield  it,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  to  his  proper  office.  The  President  being  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  use  military  force  in  the  matter,  did  not  attempt 
to  eject  Mr.  Stanton  by  force,  and  so  that  officer  retained  his  place.  This 
action  of  the  President  was  so  manifestly  in  violation  of  law,  that 
on  the  following  day**  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of 
126  to  47,*  "llesolved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."*  On  the 
29th,*  a  committee  of  the  House,  appointed  for  the  poi'pose,^  j)re- 
sented  articles  of  impeachment,  nine  in  number,  and  these,  with 
slight  alterations,  were  accepted  on  the  2d  of  March.*  The  House  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  appointment  of  Managers,  to  conduct  the  business  before  the 
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>  This  was  an  almost  strictly  party  vote.  Only  two  Republicans  (C;iry  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart  of  New  York) 
Toteil  in  the  negative,  while  nil  the  Democrats  voted  againbt  the  resolution. 

*  We  have  seen  (pa^  617)  that  the  subject  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.    That  C'Ommittee  submitted  re]>ort8,'  which  were  acted  upon  on  the  Tih 

of  December,  when  the  House  of  Reprc- sentative?,  taking  into  consideration  the  cnivity  of  Mich       '  Nov.  25, 
a  proceeding,  and  indulging  a  hope  that  the  President  would  cease  making  war  upon  Congress,  and  1867. 

attend  to  his  legitimate  duties  as  simply  the  executor  of  the  people's  will,  expressed  by  their  rep- 
resentatives, refus«>d,  by  a  large  majority,  to  entortoln  a  proposition  for  impeachment.     Now,  so  flagrant  was 
the  act  of  the  President,  that  the  Republican  members  were  eager  to  pla«*o  him  upon  trial,  and  several  who  wort 
not  present  when  the  vote  recorded  in  the  text  was  taken,  afterw^ard  entered  their  votes  in  favor  of  irnpeuch 
ment. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Boutwell,  Stevens  (who  made  the  motion  for  impeachment),  Bingham, 
Wilson,  Logan,  Julian  and  Ward.  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Bingham  were  up[iolnted  a  c«>mmittco  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  the  action  of  the  House.  This  they  did  on  the  25th  of  February,  when  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
vote,  referred  the  subject  to  a  select  committee  of  seven  to  consider  it 

<  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  charges  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment:— Article  1.  Unlawfully 
ordering  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tcnure-of-Offlce 
Act  Article  2.  Unlawfully  appointing  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretnry  of  War,  ad  interim.  Ar- 
ticle 8.  Sul>stantially  the  same  as  Article  2,  with  the  additional  averment  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  General  Thoman,  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  Article  4.  Conferring  with  one 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives  unknown,  to  prevent,  by  intimidation  and 
threats,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  legally  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  ft-om  holding  that  office.  Article  5.  Conspiring 
with  General  Thomas  and  others  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
conspiracy,  attempting  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  acting  as  Secretary  of  War.  Article  6.  Conspiilrg  with 
General  Thomas  and  others  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  property  in  the  War  Department  Artich;  7.  Re- 
peated the  charge  of  conspiring  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tcnure-of-Office  Act,  and  prevent  Mr.  Stanton 
from  executing  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  Article  9.  Charged  that  the  President  called  before  him  the  com- 
mander of  iho  forci^s  in  the  Department  of  Washington  and  declared  to  him  that  a  law,  passed  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1867,  directing  that  '*all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations,  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  Generol  of  the  Army,  and  in  cisc  of  his  inability 
through  the  next  in  rank,"  was  unconstitutional,  and  not  blndini:  upon  the  comm.nnder  of  the  Department  of 
Washington ;  the  intent  being  to  induce  that  commander  to  violate  th«  law,  and  to  obey  onlers  issued  directly 
from  the  President 

On  the  8d  <»f  March,  the  managers  presented  two  additional  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  the  House. 
The  frst  charged  that  the  President  had,  by  inflammatory  speeches,  during  his  journey  from  Washington  to 
Chicago,  already  mentioned  (page  615),  attempted,  with  a  design  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  bring 
it  into  disgrace,  and  to  excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  the  people  against  Congress  and  the  laws  it  enacted. 
The  »econd  charged  that  in  August,  1866,  the  President,  in  a  public  speech  at  Washington  City,  decland  that 
Congresa  was  not  a  body  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  powers;  ond  then  went  on  to 
specify  his  offenses  in  endeavoring  by  unlawful  mean%  to  prevent  the  execution  of  laws  passed  by  Gtngreaa. 
These  formed  the  10th  and  11th  Articles  of  Impeachment 
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Senate,*  when  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  to  the  number  of  forty 
five,  entered  a  fonnal  protest  against  the  whole  proceedings. 

On  the  5th  of  3Iarch,'*  the  Senate  was  organized  as  a  jury  for  tlie  trial 
of  the  President.  Chief-Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  presided.-  On 
the  7th  the  President  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar ;  and 
on  the  13th,  when  the  Senate  formally  reopened,  he  did  so  appear,  by  his 
counsel,  who  asked  for  a  space  of  forty  days  wherein  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  the  indictment.  Ten  days  were  granted,  and  on  the  23d  the  President's 
counsel  presented  an  answer.  The  House  of  Representatives,  the  accuser, 
simply  denied  every  averment  in  the  answer,  when  the  President's  counsel 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial  for  thirty  days.  They  allowed  seven 
days,  and  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  March,  the  trial  began.  The  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  was  closed  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  arguments  of  counsel  began.  These  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  Gth  of  May,  when  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate.  Its  decision  was  given  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Every 
member  of  the  Senate  was  present,  and  voted.  Thii*ty-five  pronounced  the 
President  guilty,  and  nineteen  declared  him  not  guilty.  He  escaped  legal 
conviction  by  one  vote.^ 

While  the  unseemly  controversy  between  Congress  and  the  President 
was  going  on,  the  work  of  reorganization,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Congress,  was  in  steady  motion,  in  spite  of  the  intei-ference  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate ;  and  at  a  little  past  midsummer,**  a  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  formed  an  important  feature  in  the 
so-called  "reconstruction"  measures,  was  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  State  Legislatures,  and  became  a  part  of  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land."* 

*  The  fullowlnjr  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  chosen  to  be  manturers,  on  its  part,  of  the 
Impeachment  case:  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ;  John  A.  Birg- 
ham,  of  Ohio;  George  S.  Bi»utwell,  of  Massachusetts;  James  F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pena* 
sylvanla,  and  John  A.  Lo^n,  of  Illinois.  The  chief  management  of  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  as  pm««- 
cutor,  was  intrustc<l  to  Mr.  Butler. 

*  See  clause  6.  section  S,  article  I.,  of  the  National  Constitution. 
'  The  vole  of  the  Senate  was  as  follows: — 

For  Con rt<rfio«— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragio, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelhigrhuys<n,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Wa.le,  Willey,  Williams,  \Vil*«in  and  Yates.     Th»  se  were  all  '*  Republicans." 

For  Acquittal — Messrs.  Baynnl,  Buckalew,  Davis  Dixon,  Duolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes.  Hendersi^a, 
Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle  and 
Vickers.  Eight  of  these,  namely :  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Saubbury  snJ 
Vickers,  were  elected  to  the  Senate  as  "  Democrats."    The  remainder  were  elected  as  "  Republicans." 

*  This  Amendment  was  a  part  of  the  "reconstruction"  plan  of  the  committee  mentioned  in  note  2,  pace  61^ 
and  was  first  submitted  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  in  a  report  of  that  committee,  on  the  80ih  of  April,  ls<t 
It  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  passed  that  b<»dy  by  a  vote  of  83  to  11,  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  IIoc« 
passed  it  on  the  13th,  by  a  vote  of  120  yeas  to  82  nays.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmect 
to  the  Constitution : — 

"  Article  XIV.,  SEcnos  1. — .Vll  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  Stjile  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  «» 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abrid;re  the  i)rivlleges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  ary 
Stato  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liherly,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  witbia 
Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  jirotection  of  the  laws. 

"Sec.  2.  Reprtscntatlves  shall  Ikj  app<ilnted  among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  respective  nnuJ' 
bers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed ;  but  when  the  right  tnrot* 
at  any  election  f<»r  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unlte<l  States,  Representativw 
In  Congress,  the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Lesrislature  thereof,  is  deoltd 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  (being  21  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States),  or  in  anj 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shalH' 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  dli- 
sens  twenty -one  years  of  age  in  said  State. 
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Seven  of  the  disorganized  States  ratified  it,  and  having  by  that  act,  by  the 
adoption  of  State  Constitutions  approved  by  Congress,  and  by  the  election 
of  National  Senators  and  liepresentatives,  complied  with  the  prescriptions 
of  Congress,  they  took  their  places  as  resuscitated  membei-s  of  the  Union.' 

Although  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  this  record,*  is  still 
aijcitated  by  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  there  are  abundant  siccus 
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of  peace,  quiet,  and  imexampled  prosjierity  in  the  near  future. 
The  Republic  has  entered  upon  a  new  and  more  glorious  era.  In  its  deal- 
ings with  its  domestic  enemies,  the  Government,  conscious  of  its  strength, 
has  been  lenient  and  magnanimous  beyond  all  precedent,  toward  those  wha 
attempted  to  destroy  the  Union,  and  has  thereby  won  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  civilized  men.  Of  the  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  consciously  and  willingly  committed  "treason  against  the  United 
States,"  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Constitution,'*  only  one  had 
been  punished  for  the  crime,^  and  one  other  (Jefierson  Davis)  liad  been  in- 
dicted when  this  record  was  closed.^ 

The  developed  and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country,  and  its  actual 
visible  wealth,  are  evidently  so  abundant  and  available,  and  the  irrepressible 
energies  of  the  people  are  so  great,  that  the  enormous  debt  created  by  the 
business  of  suppressing  the  Rebellion  is  not  regarded  as  a  very  serious  bur- 
den upon  the  industry  of  the  nation.  That  debt  amounts,  in  round  numbers, 
to  almost  two  thousand  five  hundred  million  dollars — a  debt  not  neai^y  so 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  the  inhal)itants  of  the  tliirteen 
original  States  were  subjected  to  at  the  close  of  the  old  War  for  Independence, 
when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  almost  undeveloped  and  imknown. 
It  will  be  cheerfully  paid  by  a  grateful  people,  in  accordance  with  the  pledges 
given  in  the  name  of  the  Republic*  The  nation  having  been  purified  and 
strengthened  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  results,  and  placed  upon  the  sure 
foundations  of  Truth  and  Justice,  may  we  not  reasonably  believe  that  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth  from  God,  Esto  perpetua? 

"Skc  3.  No  person  shall  bo  ft  Senator,  or  Representative  in  Cong^ress,  or  Elector  of  President  or  Vlce- 
Prcsltlent,  or  h«»hl  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  tlje  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who.  having  previ- 
ously taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  C<jn>fress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State 
I-.cgi.^lature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  cnj^a^ed  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  8:ime,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof; 
but  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

"Sec  4.  The  validity  of  the  imblic  debt  of  the  United  Stales,  authorized  by  bw,  including:  debts  incurreil 
for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrccti<»n  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned: but  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  oblljration  incurred  in  aid 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave. 
But  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

"Sec  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  Article." 

'  These  were  North  Can)lina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

'  See  clause  1,  section  8,  article  III. 

'  Mumford,  hung  by  Butler,  at  New  Orleans.    See  page  Sol,  volume  II. 

*  See  p:»ge  579. 

*  On  the  first  of  August,  1SG5,  the  actual  debt  of  the  Republic,  considering  back  pay,  bounties,  overdue  con- 
tracts, transportation,  and  a  variety  of  other  expen.ses  incitlent  to  the  closing  of  the  war,  since  liquidated  and 
unliquiflated,  amounted  to  $3,287,733,320.  At  the  end  of  the  last  flsetil  year  (J  une  80, 1S6S),  the  National  Debt  was 
$2,458,000,000,  showing  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  sp.ice  of  about  three  years  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
that  debt  had  been  reduced  $S02,738,329,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  full  amount.  At  that  rate  of  reduction, 
the  entire  debt  may  be  paid  off  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 
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capture  of  by  Confederates,  iii.  220. 

Bbkckinridgk,  Johm  C,  nomination  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency, i.  28 ;  flight  of  firom  Kentucky,  iL  77 ;  treach- 
ery oi;  L  874. 

Bridgeport^  Hooker  crosses  the  Tennessee  at,  iiL  161. 

Bridget^  railway,  destruction  o(^  in  Maryland,  i.  417. 

Brigbt,  John,  champion  of  the  Bepublio  in  England, 
iLldO. 

BHstow  Station^  battle  of,  iiL  105. 

Brown,  CoL  H.,  takes  command  at  Fort  Pickens,  L  860. 

Brownlow,  Bev.  W.  O.,  imprisoned  at  Knoxville,  ii. 
88;  permitted  to  leave  the  Confederacy,  iL  89;  house 
of  visited  by  the  author,  in  1866,  iiL  234. 

BrownnilU^  Teaoas^  capture  of  by  Gen.  Banks,  iiL  228, 

BruiTuimrg^  Grant  orosses  the  Mississippi  at,  IL  608. 

Buchanan,  Commodore  McKxan,  death  of,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Bayou  Teche,  iL  697. 

Buchanan,  President  Jahrs.  conspirators  in  the  cab- 
inet oi;  L  43 ;  his  message  of  Dec.  80, 1860,  L  64;  his 
Indecision,  L  78,  233  *  '  tisteJ  by  the  Southern  con- 
spirators, L  143  '  .1  position  ot^  L 146;  changes 
in  his  cabinet,  i.  146;  his  message  of  Jan.  8s  1861,  L 
218 ;  disruption  of  his  cabinet,  iL  527. 

BuoKNXB,  Gen.  Simon  B.,  left  in  command  of  Fort 
Donelson  by  Floyd  and  Pillow,  ii.  219 ;  terms  of  sur- 
render offered  to  by  Grant,  iL  220. 

Bubll,  Gen.  Don  Carlos,  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  iL  179;  operations  of^  in  Kentucky, 
)L  190-195;  leaves  Nashville  to  join  Grant  at  Savan- 
nah, ii.  264;  at  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  iL  280;  his  move- 
ments against  Bragg  in  Kentucky,  iL  508 ;  relieved 
by  Bosecrans,  iL  511,  528. 

Bupord,  Gen.,  his  dash  on  Stuart  at  Brandy  Station, 
iiL  100. 

BulTs  Oapy  Gen.  Gillem  defeated  at  by  Breckinridge, 
Iii.  287. 

BulTe  Bun,  details  of  the  baUIe  oi;  L  534-603;  flight 
of  the  National  army  from,  L  603,  and  the  retreat,  L 
606;  results,  L  60$;  losses  at  (note),  L  60S ;  effect  of  the 
defeat  at,  IL  17 ;  why  the  Confederates  did  not  follow 
up  their  success  at,  ii.  22 ;  second  battle  of,  ii.  460. 

Burning  of  the  Qo^port  Kavy-  Yard,  i.  896. 

Burnside,  Gf  n.  A.  £.,  at  Bull  Bun,  L  595 ;  his  opera- 
tions on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  ii.  166-175,  305- 
812;  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  iL  480 ;  his  Freder- 
icksburg campaign,  ii.  485-494;  his  movements 
checked  by  President  Lincoln,  iL  495;  superseded  by 
Hooker,  iL  497 ;  movements  under,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  iiL  127 ;  called  to  oo-operate  with 


Bosecrans  against  Bragg,  iiL  128;  movements  of; 
about  Knoxville,  iii.  155;  his  defense  of  sCnoxviUe 
againt  Longstreet,  iii.  171-175. 

Bueinesa  relatione  between  merchants  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Statea,  L  114. 

Butler,  Gen.  Bknj.  F.,  his  expedition  to  Maryland,  L 
484;  saves  the  frigate  Constitution,  L  436;  at  Annap- 
olis Junction,  L  489;  his  occupation  of  Baltimore,  L 
446;  proclamation  issued  by,  L  447;  recalled  fh>m 
Baltimore,  L  448 ;  put  in  charge  of  military  affairs  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  i.  498;  operations  directed  by,  L 
500-514 ;  his  expedition  against  the  Hatteras  forts,  iL 
106;  commissioned  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  in  New 
Engbind,  ii.  108;  troops  raised  by  in  Now  England, 
ii.  823 ;  put  in  command  of  the  New  Orleans  expedi- 
tion, iL  824 ;  expe<litions  sent  out  by  from  New  Or- 
leans, ii.  530;  superseded  by  Gen.  Banks,  ii.  580;  his 
plan  for  surprising  Kichmonrl,  iii.  287;  co-operative 
movements  of  against  Petersburg  and  Rirhmond,  iii. 
817-824;  his  Fort  Fisher  expedition,  iiL  476-481. 

Butte  d  la  Rose,  capture  of;  ii.  600. 

C. 

Cabinet,  President  Lincoln's,  i.  295l 

Ckiiro,  Union'  camps  formed  at,  i.  472;  designs  of  Geo. 
Pillow  against,  IL  71. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  declaration  of  (note),  L  41. 

Camden,  Ark.,  capture  of  by  Gen.  Steele,  IiL  970. 

Campbell,  Judge  J.  A.,  his  letter  to  Seward  in  rela- 
tion to  Fort  Sumter,  i.  304. 

Campbellville  Station,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  flL  156. 

Camp  Dick  liobinson,  established  in  Kentucky  by 
Wm.  Nelson,  iL  78. 

Camp  JTamilton,  CoL  Duryee  and  Gen.  Pierce  at,  L  502. 

Camp  Joe  Holt,  formed  in  Kentucky  by  Boussean,  iL  72. 

Camp  Wild  Cat,  battle  at,  ii.  89. 

Canal  across  the  peninsula  at  Yioksburg,  iL  584. 

Canal,  flanking,  at  the  siege  of  Island  Na  10,  ii.  24a 

Canbt,  Col.  R  B.  S.,  operations  of;  in  New  Mexico, 
IL  1S4-13S;  assigned  to  the  Military  Division  of 
West  Mississippi,  iiL  269. 

Cane  Biter,  battle  at,  IiL  266. 

Cape  Fear  River,  British  blockade  runners  in,  iii.  315: 
capture  of  Forts  on,  iiL  489. 

C^pe  Girardeau,  Marmaduke>  attempt  on,  iii.  218. 

Capitol  at  WaehingUm,  proposition  to  blow  up  with 
gunpowder,  i.  d28w 

Carni/eof  Ferry,  battle  of;  ii.  95. 

Carrick'a  Ford,  battle  of,  i.  586. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  battle  near,  ii.  48. 

Cabet,  Gen.  Silas,  at  Seven  Pinea,  iL  408w 

Cass,  Gen.  Lewis,  letter  of  Gen.  Wool  to,  L  76 ;  hia 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  i.  77 ;  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  Charleston  forts  urged  by,  L  127;  how  be 
regarded  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  L  141. 

Caittle  Pinckney,  description  of,  1.  117. 

Catairba  River,  railway  bridge  over  destroyed  by 
Mi^or  Moderwcll,  ill.  505. 

Cedar  Creek,  battle  of,  iiL  369. 

Cedar  Mountain,  battle  of;  ii.  449. 

Cemetery  at  Chattanooga^  visit  of  the  author  to  in 
1S66,  iii.  173. 

Cemetery  Hill,  Gettysburg,  battles  at,  iii.  69,  71. 

Centretille,  McDowelPs  advance  on,  i.  5S7. 

fhamberefntrg,  incursion  of  Stuurt  lo.  iL  434;  Jenkins 
and  Ewell  at  iii.  53 ;  bomt  by  ConfoderMet  under 
McCaoalAnd,  iiL  849. 
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Champion  ffiU,  battle  of,  iL  610. 

ChancelloratiUe,  Gen.  Hooker  at,  IILM;  battle  oi;  tlL 
2&-a9;  visit  of  author  to  battle-ground  of;  iii.  811. 

CKatUilly,  batUe  oC  U.  461. 

CharUttan,  Democratic  convention  at  in  1860,  i.  18 ; 
excitement  in  at  the  election  of  Lincoln,  i.  49 ;  "•  1860 
Association  "  in,  i.  »5;  liberty  pole  erected  in,  L  98 ; 
secession  convention  assembled  at,  i.  101;  military 
preparations  in,  i.  124 ;  seiznre  of  the  post-office  and 
eustom-honse  in,  i.  189;  conflagration  in,  ii.  129; 
operations  of  Oillmore  and  Dahlgren  against  the  de- 
fenses of;  ilL  200-211 ;  shells  thrown  into  by  Gillmore, 
Iii.  308 ;  blockade  of  declared  by  Ingraham  and  Bean- 
regard  to  be  raised,  ill.  191 ;  naval  operations  under 
Dnpont  against  the  defenses  of;  iii.  192-197 ;  evacuation 
of  by  Hardee,  iii.  462;  visit  of  the  author  to  in  1866, 
111.481. 

Ckarluton  Harbor^  fortifications  in,  i.  117  ;  seiznre  of 
forts  in  by  douth  Carolina  troops,  i.  187;  stone  fleet 
expedition  to,  ii.  12a 

CharltHtounty  Ya ,  descent  on  by  Imboden,  ill.  106. 

(hattahoocfut^  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at,  i.  170. 

ChaUahoodus  River^  Johnston  driven  over  by  Sher- 
man, iii.  381. 

Chattanooga,  Negley's  nnsuccessfVil  attempt  on,  il. 
803;  commencement  of  Rosecmns's  movement  on, 
iii.  121 ;  retreat  of  Bragg  to,  iii.  124 ;  abandoned  by 
Bragg,  ilL  126;  retreat  of  Rosecrans's  forces  to  after 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  iii.  141 ;  Rosecrans  on  the 
defensive  at,  iii.  148 ;  raid  of  Wheeler  on  the  com- 
munications of,  ill,  150;  Gen.  Grant  at,  iii.  151 ;  army 
at  saved  from  fi&mine,  ilL  154;  arrival  of  Sherman  at 
ill.  159;  battle  of,  iii.  161-169;  visit  of  the  author  to 
in  1866,  ill.  176. 

Cheat  Mountain^  region  of  held  by  Col.  Milroy,  ii.  10& 

OherokeeH^  induced  to  Join  the  Confederates,  L  476L 

Chicago^  Republican  convention'  at  in  I860,  i.  80; 
Democratic  convention  at  in  1864,  iii.  447 ;  platform, 
ill.  449. 

Oiickdhominy^  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the,  11. 408. 

Chickamauga,  battle  of,  ill.  135-140;  visit  of  tho 
author  to  the  battle-ground  of,  Iii.  17S. 

Chickasaw  Bayou^  battle  of,  iL  577. 

Chicomicomioo,  unfortunate  expedition  to,  11. 109. 

Christian  Commission^  organization  of;  i.  576;  origin 
and  history  of,  iii.  610. 

Cincinnati,  Democratic  convention  at  in  1866,  L  21 ; 
loyal  spirit  of  the  people  of,  L  851. 

«  Cincinnati  Platform,''  1.  21. 

City  Point,  occupation  of  by  Gen.  Butler,  ill  81  & 

Clark,  Daniel,  resolutions  of;  in  the  Senate,  L  221. 

Clahk,  Joun  B.,  expulsion  of  from  Congress,  1.  678. 

ClarkesvilU,  capture  of  by  Commodore  Foote,  ii.  288. 

Clergy,  Northern,  appeal  of,  1.-  75. 

Cleveland,  convention  at  in  1864,  Hi.  444. 

CurrK,  Mrs.  T.  C,  patriotic  services  of;  iii.  4S8L 

CLur«MAN,  Senator,  treasonable  speech  of,  L  78 ;  re- 
buked by  J.  J.  Crittenden,  1. 79 ;  reply  of  Hale  to,  1. 79. 

CUmterville,  battle  near,  iii.  266i 

Cobb,  Howxll,  inflammatory  address  of;  L  44 ;  remarks 
on  the  character  of  (note),  ii.  47L 

CooHBAMX,  JooN,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
posed by,  1.  87. 

CoDDiNOTON,  D.  S.,  speech  of  in  New  York,  1.  867. 

Coercion,  opinion  of  Attomey-Qoneral  Black  in  rela- 
tion to,  L  70. 

CbiumbiOf  exdtement  in  at  the  election  of  Llxu»ln,  i. 


49;  secession  convention  assembled  at,  i.  100;  ttier- 
man  at,  iiL  460 ;  the  burning  of;  iii.  46L 

Coliunbicu,  Ark.,  defeat  of  Marmadnke  near,  by  Ckn. 
A.  J.  Smith,  iii.  269. 

Columbia,  Indiana,  sacked  by  Morgan,  Hi.  92. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  capture  of  by  Gen.  Wilson,  ilL  519. 

Columbus,  Ky.,  ooenpation  of  by  Gen.  Polk,  ii.  74 ; 
evacuation  of  by  Polkas  troopa,  11.  286. 

CoLTKB,  YnvcKsrr,  philanthropic  efforts  of  at  New 
Berne,  ii.  803. 

Commissioners,  Confederate,  sent  to  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  1.  260 ;  sent  to  Washington,  L 
800;  not  recognized  by  Mr.  Seward,  i.  801 ;  final  let- 
ter of  in  reply  to  Mr.  SewardV  memorandum,  L  808. 

Commissioners,  South  Carolina,  sent  to  Washington, 
i.  147;  their  correspondence  with  the  President,  L 
148;  their  return  to  Charleston,  L  152. 

Commissioners,  Yirginia,  reply  of  Lincoln  to,  L  871 

*^Committee  (^Safety,''  app<rintcd  by  the  Texas  seces- 
sion convention,  i.  188. 

Committee  of  Thirteen,  in  the  Senate,  action  of;  L  221. 

Committee  of  Thirty-three,  In  the  House,  i.S6;  aedon 
of,  i.  222. 

Committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  how  and  whan 
appointed  (note),  ii.  186, 

^C\fmmodore  Jones,""  gun-boat,  destruction  of  by  a  tor- 
pedo, iii.  320. 

Confederacy  of  seceded  States,  proposed  at  the  Mont- 
gomery Convention,  L  250;  government  of,  iL  667. 

Coi\federate  Congress,  action  and  acts  of;  i.  878,  544; 
proceedings  of  at  Richmond,- 11.  81;  names  of  the 
members  of  the  (noteX  it  468 ;  warlike  resolntiooi 
oC  ii.  667.  , 

Conflseatiou  acts  passed  by  Congress,  11.  29,  657. 

Confiscation  measures  of  the  Confederate  Congreas,  IL 
83 ;  in  what  way  enforced,  ii  40. 

Congress,  the  thirty-sixth,  last  session  of,  L  64;  con- 
duct of  Southern  representatives  in,  L  86,  216;  witk- 
drawal  of  Southern  members  firom,!.  228^238;  extra- 
ordinary session  of  called  after  the  tail  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, i.  386. 

Congress,  the  thirty-seventh,  action  of;  i.  661,  566; 
war  measures  proposed  in,  1, 671 ;  expulsion  of  mem- 
bers from,  i  672;  declaration  of  aa  to  the  object  of 
tho  war,  il.  28 ;  loan  authorised  by,  il.  80 ;  adjonn- 
ment  o(  ii.  81. 

Congress,  the  thirty-eighth,  members  of  (noteX  iii.  281. 

^Congress,'"*  frigate,  destruction  of  in  Hampton  Boadii 
ii.862. 

Connecticut,  response  of  to  the  President's  call  for 
troops,  L  408. 

Conscription,  Confederate,  UL  91 

Conspiracy  in  Congress  exposed,  1.  217. 

Conspirators,  machinations  of  in  Panada,  in  1864,  UL 
445,447. 

ConstituUon,  amendments  to  prop<ised,  L  87,  and  (note) 
241 ;  the  thirteenth  amendment  to,  iii.  462 ;  the  fbnr- 
teenth  amendment  to  (noteX  ill*  620. 

Constitution,  provisional,  adopted  at  the  Montgomerj 
Convention,  L  261. 

ConsUhUion,  permanent,  adopted  at  the  Montgomery 
Convention,  L  268;  submitted  to  State  Convtintioait 
I.  27a 

Convention,  Democratie,  at  Charleston,  I  IS;  atClB- 
dnnati  in  1856,  L  21 ;  at  Baltimore,  in  1860.  i.  29i 

Cowpsntion,  National  Conslitational  Union,  at  Balti- 
more in  I860,  L  ML 
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Convention^  Bepublican,  at  Chioago  in  I860,  L  80. 

Convention^  seoessioa,  of  South  Carolina,  L  100,  101 ; 
sensation  produced  by  the  proceedings  of,  i.  113. 

Convention*^  national,  in  1S64,  iii.  444-A50. 

Cooks,  Gen  St  G.,  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Farm,  iL  42& 

Cool  Arbor^  battle  of,  ill.  829. 

"*  Cooper  Shop  "^  association  in  Philadelphia,  1.  577. 

Coo«awhatchie  Biver  expeditions,  iii.  1S9. 

Corcoran,  CoL  Miciiakl,  a  prisoner  in  Kichmond,  ii.  26. 

Corinth^  visit  ef  the  author  to  in  1S66,  ii.  2S4;  inac- 
tion of  Gen.  Halleck.  before,  ii.  290;  cautious  moTO- 
ments  against,  iL  291 ;  evacuation  of  by  Beauregard, 
il.  293 ;  inaction  of  Ilalleck  at,  ii.  295 ;  occupation  of 
by  Rosecrans,  11.  517;  approach  of  Price  and  Von 
Dorn  to,  11.  518;  battle  oi;  ii.  519. 

Comb,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Missionaries*  Ridge,  ill. 
167;  his  defense  of  Allatoona  Pass,  iii.  397. 

Corydon^  Ind.,  the  guerrilla  Morgan  at,  ill.  93. 

Costs,  Capt  N.  L.,  (aithless  conduct  of,  i.  138. 

Cotton^  restrictions  laid  by  the  Confederates  on  the  ex- 
portation of,  1.  547;  destruction  of  on  the  Southern 
seaboard,  il.  125;  and  in  New  Orleans,  ii.  342 ;  suffer- 
ings of  English  operatives  for  want  of^  ii.  571. 

^'Cotton  U  king;'  I.  82. 

*^Ootton  loan,''  the  Confederate,  i.  546i 

Count  of  Parity  on  McClcUan's  staff;  ii.  181. 

Cox,  Gen.  J.  D.,  (tperatlons  of  in  Kanawha  Valley,  i.  537. 

Cox,  S.  S.,  his  peace  proposition,  11.  29. 

Crampton'a  Oap,  battle  at,  IL  471. 

Crawjlah  Spring^  forces  of  Rosecrans  near,  ill.  133. 

^Crittenden  Compromiet;^  L  89 ;  final  action  on  in  the 
Senate,  i.  229. 

Cbiitskdsn,  Johh  J.^hiB  rebuke  of  Clingman,  1.  79; 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by,  L  89; 
debates  on  his  proposition,  i.  223;  Joint  resolution  of- 
fered by,  i.  573;  his  resolution  adopted,  ii.  28. 

Croett-Keye,  battle  of;  iL  396. 

Cboxton,  Gen.,  raid  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  iiL  621. 

Cruieere^  Confederate,  career  of,  iii.  432-439. 

Crump'i  ma,  Gen.  A.  L.  Lee  at,  iii.  256. 

Culpepper  Court- Jfouse^  retreat  of  Leo  to  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  iii.  99. 

Culp'e  H'dl,  battle  on,  Hi.  70;  visit  of  the  author  to  in 
1863,  ilL  76. 

Cumberland,  Col.  Lewis  Wallace  at,  i.  52a 

** Cumberland,''  frigate,  sunk  by  the  Merrimack,  11. 361. 

Cumberland  Gap,  captured  by  th^Nationals  under  G. 
W.  Morgan,  IL  803;  abandoned  by  Morgan,  IL  502; 
recaptured  by  Bumnide's  truops,  HI.  129. 

CiTRTT.H,  Gov.,  calls  out  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  IiL  52. 

CuETifi,  Gen.  S.  R.,  operations  of  in  Arkansas,  IL  250- 
260;  his  march  from  Batesvllle  to  the  Mississippi,  IL 
525. 

CU8III50,  Lieut,  destroys  the  ram  Albemarle,  iiL  472. 

CusTEK,  Gen.,  raid  of  to  Berncr's  Bridge,  ilL  291. 

Custam-kowie  at  Charleston,  seixed  by  the  State,  i.  189. 

CynihianOy  burnt  by  the  guerrilla  Morgan,  iiL  282. 


D. 


Dablorsn,    Admiral  John   A.,  in  command  of  the 

squa<iron  off  Charleston,  ill.  200. 
Daiilorbm,  Col.  Ulbig,  raid  of  on  the  James  River 

Canil,  and  death.  Hi.  290. 
Dalton^  Gen.  Palmer's  movement  on.  Hi.  241 ;  visit  ot 

the  author  to  fn  1966,  Hi.  899. 
Dana,  expedition  of  fM>m  Vicksborg,  llL  41& 


Davidson,  Oen.,  expedition  of  firom  Baton  Rouge,  HL 
41  Au 

Davis,  JsrFBRSON,  Buchanan* s  indecision  condemned 
by,  L  78 ;  soft  words  of  in  the  Senate,  1.  SI ;  his  pro< 
position  to  a.mend  tho  Constitution,  1.220;  chosen 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  L  252 ;  inauguration  of, 
L  257;  his  cabinet,  L  208;  sketch  of.  i.  259;  character 
of  ooniroMed  with  that  of  Lincoln,  L  275;  leaves 
Montgomery  for  Richmond,  1. 547 ;  remarkable  speech 
of  at  Richmond,  i.  549;  caprice  and  obstinacy  of,  11. 
21 ;  his  message  to  the  first  Congress  at  Richmond, 
iL  82 ;  his  reorganized  cabinet,  iL  84 ;  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  for  eix  years,  ii.  567 ;  his 
cabinet,  ii.  567;  on  the  fiill  of  Atlanta  and  Confeder- 
ate finances,  HI.  454;  flight  of  from  Danville,  HL  576; 
capture  and  imprisonment  of,  HL  578. 

Davis,  John,  heroism  displayed  by  on  board  the  **  Val- 
ley CUy,"  IL  175. 

Decatur,  siege  of  by  Hood,  Hi.  417. 

'*  Declaration qf  Independence  "  of  South  Carolina,  i. 
111. 

Deep  Bottom,  lodgment  effected  at  by  Qem.  Foster,  HL 
840 ;  movement  from  against  Richmond,  ill.  851,  858. 

Defendere  of  Fort  Sumter,  names  of  (note),  L  829. 

Delaware,  loyal  sentiment  of  the  people  of;  1. 199. 

Dbvsns,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  ChanceMorsville,  UL  29. 

Dimoiddie  Court-House,  Sheridan  at,  HL  589. 

Diemal  Swamp  Cbna/,  expedition  under  Commodore 
Rowan  to  obstruct  (note),  ii.  815. 

Ditunion,  early  threats  of  in  the  South  (note),  L  68. 

Dix,  DoKOTHXA  L.,  beneficent  labors  of,  L  575. 

Dix,  Gen.  John  A.,  his  telegram  in  relation  to  the 
American  flag,  L  185;  speech  of  in  New  York  at  the 
Union  Square  meeting,  i.  855;  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  i.  116. 

DonaldaonvilU,  bombardment  of,  11.  528L 

DouBLKDAT,  Geu.,  at  the  battle  of  Gettysbtu^,  UL  61. 

Douglas,  Stkphbn  A.,  nomination  of  for  the  Presi- 
dency, L  27 ;  Ust  days  of,  1.  457. 

Draft  of  May  8, 1863,  opposition  organised  against,  HL 
83;  active  resistance  to.  Hi.  86;  suspended  in  New 
York,  ill.  90. 

Draft  Biote  in  Neio  Tork,  IIL  88-91. 

Drainnille,  battle  near,  IL  151. 

Drewry'9  Bluf,  an%ucceMfa\  naval  attack  on,iL402; 
Gen.  Butler's  attempt  on,  HL  821. 

Droop  Mountain,  battle  at,  HL  118. 

Drywood  Creeks  Mo.,  skirmish  at,  11.  66. 

Dublin  Station,  Ya.,  battle  near,  HL  81Su 

Dug  Springe,  battle  at,  H.  46. 

DuKB  OP  CHAKTBia,on  McClellan's  sUff,  H.  181. 

Ddpont,  Admiral  S.  F.,  commands  the  naval  force  in 
the  Port  Royal  expedition,  iL  115;  operations  of  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  H.  620;  operations  of  against  the 
defenses  of  Charleston,  iii.  192-197. 

Dutch  Oapy  Confederate  naval  attack  on  obstructions 
at,  HL  581. 

Dutch  Oap  Canal,  construction  of;  HL  857. 

Dw>ar%Bluf,  capture  of,  ii.  592. 

DwiQBT,  Gen.,  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  ii.  681. 

£. 

Eablt,  Gen.  Jubal,  expedition  sent  out  by  in  the 
Shenandoah  Yallej,  HL  813;  his  Invasion  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  HL  841-850;  operations  of  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
iiL  863-1)72. 
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JBeut  Tmfuue&t  erael  treatment  of  Unionists  in,  II. 
8d-89 ;  minor  military  movements  in,  ilL  881 ;  Jonr- 
ney  of  the  author  in,  in  186S,  lit  S88,  887. 

jRfentofi,  N.  C,  capture  of^  iL  ITflL 

jaUabsth  CUy,  N.  C,  capture  of;  iL  174. 

Ellet,  CoL  a  L.,  ezploiU  of  in  the  ^'Queen  <^th4We§t,** 
ii.5S9. 

Ellet,  Oen.  A.,  in  the  Bed  Blvar  expedition,  ilL  808. 

EUUon'a  Mill,  skirmish  at,  iL  404 ;  batUe  at,  iL  419. 

Ellswobto,  GoL  £.  £.,  death  o(  L  488. 

Emancipati&tk,  first  act  of  Congress  oonoeming,  iL  39 ; 
consideration  of  in  Congress  and  bj  Lincoln,  iL  6M- 
606;  the  Chicago  memorial  In  relation  to,  IL  668; 
preliminary  proclamation  oi;  iL  068 ;  definitive  proc- 
lamation of;  iL  609. 

Snaneipation  Proelamation^  effect  of  on  the  Con- 
federates, ilL  829;  firm  stand  of  President  Lincoln 
in  relation  to,  UL  88a 

Emokt,  Gen.,  at  battle  of  Pleasant  Qroye,  11.  268. 

EnossoN,  Capt.  John,  the  *^  Monitor  "^  built  by,  iL860. 

Emropt^  Confederate  emissaries  at  the  courts  of;  L  6<K^; 
attitude  of  sovereigns  of  in  1861,  L  670 ;  effect  In  of 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Builds  Bun,  iL  19. 

Ewbll,  Oen.,  surrender  of  at  Sailor^s  Creek,  ilL  664. 

Swixo,  Oen.  Huaa  B.,  his  defense  6t  Pilot  Knob  against 

.    Price.  liLSn. 

F. 

JMf/oe  Court' ffouM^  Lient  Tomkins^s  dash  npon,  L 
487 ;  McDo weirs  advance  on,  IL  686;  Col.  Stoughton 
oarried  off  from  by  Moseby,  il.  81 ;  Hooker  at.  111.  62. 

FMr  Oaks  Station^  battle  near,  iL  410;  second  battle 
near,  IL  412 ;  visit  of  the  author  to  in  1866,  il.  489. 

FaUing  ITat^rs,  battle  at,  L  624 

FalmoutK,  Hooker^s  head-quarters  near,  111.  24. 

Fabraout,  Admiral  David  O.,  his  passage  of  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  IL  881-886 ;  panic  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  approach  of  his  fleet,  ii.  842 ;  his  reply  to  Mayor 
Monroe,  IL  S43 ;  his  bombardment  of  the  batteries  at 
Yioksburg,  IL  686;  operations  of  against  the  Mobile 
forts,  ill.  489-444. 

J%M^2>ay,  proclaimed  by  Buchanan,  L  77. 

FADLKincK,  Chaslu  J.,  mischievous  influence  of  In 
Europe,  L  665.  « 

FayeUtvUU,  Ark.,  repulse  of  Confederates  at  by  CoL 
Harrison,  ilL  218;  relieved  by  Oen.  Curtis,  ill.  880. 

Fayetteville^  N.  C,  arsenal  at  seized  by  State  troops,  1. 
886;  Sherman  at,  ill.  497. 

Fslton,  S.  M.,  his  account  of  the  first  assassination 
plot  (not^),  ilL  660i 

Femandina,  occupation  of  by  Nationals,  IL  881. 

F^BBEBO,  Oen.,  services  of  st  Knoxville,  ilL  178w 

Finances,  Confederate,  schemes  in  relation  to,  I.  644 ; 
1^  condition  of  in  1868  and  1864,  ilL  827,  82a 

Finances,  national,  condition  of  at  the  dose  of  1860,  L 
116;  toward  the  close  of  Buchanan^s  term,  L  897;  and 
in  1863  and  1864,  ill.  226. 

*^ Firing  the  Southsm  heart,'^  L  41. 

Fishers  IfiU,  batUe  of;  III.  866L 

Five  Forks,  battle  of;  ilL  642. 

I^aff,  national,  Oeneral  Bix^s  telegram  in  relation  to,  I. 
186;  shot  away  at  Fort  Sumter,  L  886;  torn  down  in 
New  Orleans  after  being  raised  by  Farragut,  il.  848 ; 
but  raised  again  permanently,  iL  844;  raised  again  at 
Fort  Sumter  by  Oen.  Anderson,  ilL  466i 

Floating  battery  at  Charleston,  1.  812. 

Florida,  secession  movements  In,  i.  60 ;  conventions  in. 


L  166;  operations  of  Dnpont  and  Wright  on  coast  << 
iL  820;  expedition  of  Oen.  Seymour  to,  liL  466-469. 

''Florida,''  Confederate  cruiser,  career  of,  IIL  438w 

Flotzi,  Joniv  B.,  secret  treachery  of;  L  46 ;  national  arms 
transferred  to  the  South  by,  1. 121 ;  implicated  in  the 
Indian  Trust  Fund  robbery,  L  144 ;  his  flight  to  Biefa- 
mond,  i.  146 ;  filght  of  after  the  battle  of  Camlfex 
Ferry,  iL  97;  flight  of  from  New  Biver,  IL  102;  Id 
command  at  Fort  Donelson,  il.  810;  flight  of  under 
cover  of  night,  IL  219. 

Folly  Island,  batteries  erected  on  by  Vogdea,  UL  80L 

FooTE,  Commodore  Akdexw  H.,  flotilla  under  the  com- 
mand of;  iL  198;  operations  of  on  the  Cumberland 
Biver,  IL  282 ;  death  of,  ilL  800. 

FoBBBST,  Oen.  N.  B.,  his  capture  of  Mnrfreeaboro*  and 
approach  to  Nashville,  iL  601;  routed  at  Parker's 
Cross-Boads,  IL  662;  raid  of  in  Tennessee  as  far  st 
Jackson,  ill.  287 ;  escape  of  into  Mississippi,  ilL  8^; 
repulses  Oen.  W.  S.  Smith  at  West  Point  and  Oko- 
lona,  ill.  889 ;  raid  of  through  Tennessee  into  Koh 
tucky,  ill.  848;  his  capture  of  and  massacre  at  Fort 
Pillow,  ill.  244-246;  def)»ted  at  Tupelo  by  Qea  A.  J. 
Smith,  IlL  24S;  his  dash  into  Memphis,  ilL  848;  re- 
pulsed by  Oen.  Boussean  at  Pulaski,  ilL  416. 

FortiJIcations  in  Charleston  harbor,  description  oC  L 
117;  anxiety  of  conspirators  respecting,  L  19QL 

Fort  Anderson,  capture  of;  IIL  498. 

Fort  Barloto,  capture  of;  IL  178. 

Fort  Beauregard,  <»ptare  of;  iL  180. 

Fort  Blunt,  Confederates  repulsed  at,  liL  8ia. 

Fort  Clark,  capture  of;  Ii.  108. 

Fort  Clinch,  found  abandoned  by  Dnpont,  iL  890L 

Fort  de  Rusty,  capture  of;  IIL  26* 

Fort  Donelson,  siege  of,  IL  806-219;  batUo  of;  IL  815: 
surrender  of,  IL  820 ;  effect  of  the  fkU  of  at  home  and 
abroad,  I L  222;  the  author's  visit  to  in  1866,  iL2H; 
attempt  of  Wheeler  to  recapture,  ill.  116. 

Fort  Fisher,  expedition  against  nnder  Oens.  Butler  sod 
WelUcl  and  Admiral  Porter,  ilL  476^81 ;  second  sod 
successful  expedition  against,  ilL  484-489;  visit  of  the 
author  to  in  1866,  ill.  481. 

Fort  Gaines,  seizure  of;  i.  176;  recapture  oi;  liL  448. 

Fort  IFattsras,  capture  of;  Ii.  109L 

Fort  Henry,  operations  of  Qrant  and  Foota  against,  IL 
200-202;  battle  of;  IL  808;  capture  of;iL  805. 

Fort  IRndman,  capture  of;  IL  681. 

Fort  Jackson,  surrender  of  to  Captain  Porter,  Ii.  09. 

Fort  Jefferson,  rc-enforeements  thrown  into,  L  868. 

Fort  McAllister,  bombardment  of  by  Ihipont,  IIL  190; 
capture  of  by  Oen.  Haien,  iil.  418. 

Fort  Maoon,  capture  of;  ii.  818;  visit  ot  the  author  t« 
In  1864,  IL  818. 

Fort  Marion,  capture  of,  IL  888. 

Fort  Morgan,  seizure  of  by  State  troops,  L  174;  sor^ 
render  of  to  Farragut,  ilL  448. 

Fort  Moultrie,  description  of;  L 117 ;  garrisons  of  trsas- 
ferred  to  Fort  Sumter  by  Msjor  Anderson,  I.  139 ; 
seizure  of  by  South  Carolina  troops,  L  187. 

Fort  Norfolk,  seizure  of  by  insurgents,  1.  89^ 

Fort  Pemberton,  Boss's  expedition  agrdnst,  iL  657. 

Fort  Pickens,  attempt  to  seize  fhistrated  by  UeuL 
Slcmmer,  L  167;  surrender  of  demanded  by  Insorr* 
ents,  L  173 ;  siege  of;  1. 868-871 ;  Pensacola  navy-ysrd 
and  Confederate  forts  bombarded  fh>m,  11.  lit 

Fort  Pillow,  evacuation  of  by  Oonfederate^  ii.  93 ; 
capture  of  by  Forrest,  ilL  845;  crael  massacre  of  ne- 
gro and  white  troqpi  at,  liL  a46k 
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Fort  Pukuki^  aelmre  of  bj  8t»t«  troops,  L  119 ;  tlege 
and  recapture  ot  ii.  81(M)19. 

Fort  RandolpK,  eTaenation  of  by  Confoderatea,  1L  998. 

Fort  St.  Philip^  surreiider  of  to  Gapt.  Porter,  il.  889. 

Fort  Sandtrt^  repulse  of  Longstreet  at,  tIL  178. 

Fort  Steadman^  capture  of  bj  Lee*s  troopa,  iiL  687 ; 
recapture  of^  iiL  583. 

Fort  Sumtsr^  description  of^  1. 118;  garrison  of  Fort 
Moultrie  transferred  to  bj  M%).  Anderson,  1.  129; 
preparations  in  Charleston  for  an  attack  on,  L136; 
excitement  occasioned  throughout  the  country  by 
Anderson^s  occupation  of,  i.  140 ;  preparations  for  the 
re-«nforoement  of^  1  lfi2 ;  surrender  of  demanded  by 
Qor.  Pickens,  i.  160 ;  demand  sent  to  Washington 
for  the  surrender  of;  1.  2S8,  and  Secretary  Ilolt^s  re- 
ply, i.  2S5;  Ooyemment  charged  with  bad  fiilth  in 
relation  to,  i.  805 ;  letter  of  Anderson  declaring  his 
Inability  to  hold,  1.  806;  history  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  relieve,  i.  806-809 ;  siege  and  surrender  of, 
I.  810-884;  excitement  occasioned  by  the  fkll  of,  i. 
885;  Dopont's  attack  on  with  iron-clads,  iii.  195; 
bombardment  of  by  Oillmoro,  iiL  907;  nnsuccessfal 
boat  expedition  against,  IiL  210 ;  old  flag  raised  on  by 
Gen.  Anderson,  iii.  465. 

Fort  Taylor^  re-enforccments  thrown  into,  L  868. 

Fort  Tyler^  capture  of  by  La  Orange,  111.  520. 

Fort  Wagner^  unsnccessftil  assaults  on  by  Gen.  Strong, 
iii.  202-204;  evacuated  by  Confederates,  iii.  210. 

Fort  WiUksr,  capture  oi;  ii.  120. 

Fortrem  Jfonrof^  seizure  of  contemplated  by  Floyd,  i. 
.126;  Gen.  Butler  phicod  in  command  at,  L  499 ;  mili- 
tary movements  near,  L  500;  Gen.  Wool  relieves 
Butler  in  command  ^t,  ii.  105. 

Forts  in  Alabama,  seizure  of,  1. 174. 

Forts  in  Florida,  condition  of;  i.  86L 

Forts  in  Georgia,  S4>izure  of;  i.  179. 

Forts  at  KncawiUs  (note),  iii.  175i 

Forts  in  Louisiana,  seizure  of;  L  181. 

Forts  in  North  Carolina^  seized  by  Gov.  Ellis,  L  161. 

Forts  in  Southern  States,  seizure  of  urged  by  con- 
spirators, i.  154 ;  names  and  location  of  those  seized 
(note),  1. 29a 

Forts  m  Texas,  surrendered  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  I.  270. 

-  Forward  to  Richmond,^  popukur  cry  of;  L  674, 579 
(and  note),  L  58a 

FoflTKB,  Gen.  Jouii  G.,in  the  Bumslde  expedition,  11. 
167;  operations  of  In  North  Carolina,  ilL  181-185; 
succeeds  Bumside  in  command  of  the  Army  ot  the 
Ohio,  iiL  281. 

Franklin,  battle  near  between  Tan  Dom^s  forces  and 
Col.  Colbum's,  ilL  117 ;  Van  Dom's  attack  on  repulsed, 
iii.  113;  battle  of;  ilL  421;  visit  of  the  author  to  the 
battle-field  of,  in  1366,  iiL  422. 

Fba.skun,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  ii. 
49t ;  failure  of  his  Sabine  Pass  expedition,  iiL  221 ; 
in  the  Bed  River  expedition,  ilL  258. 

Fredericktburg,  Army  of  the  Potomac  set  in  motion 
toward,  IL  4S6 ;  position  of  the  Confederates  at,  ii. 
487;  battle  of,  ii.  491-498;  Early  driven  firom  by 
8ed:<wick,  iiL  35k 

Frederickion,  Mo.,  battle  at,  11.  81. 

Free-  T^hor  States,  uprising  of  the  people  of,  i.  848. 

Fbkmont,  Gen.  Joun  C,  appointed  to  the  Western 
Department,  ii.  59 ;  fortifies  St.  Louis,  il.  60 ;  his 
movement  to  secure  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  11.  61 ; 
proclaims  martial  law  in  St  Louis,  IL  62;  his  confis- 
cation and  emancipation  proclamation,  iL  64 ;  modi- 


flea  It  by  (wder  of  the  Preaident,  Ii.  65;  why  he  did 
not  re-enforce  Mulligan  at  Lexington,  iL  70 ;  moTea 
with  a  large  force  against  Price,  ii.  71 ;  at  Jefferson 
City,  iL  73;  his  pursuit  of  Price,  iL  79;  at  Spring- 
field, IL  31 ;  superseded  by  Hunter,  il.  Sd ;  ovation  to 
at  St  Louis,  IL  84;  assigned  to  the  '*  Mountain  De- 
partment,*" iL  859;  with  Blenker's  division,  ii.  871 ;  at 
Strasburg,  11.  895i 

Fbinoh,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  ii.  498. 

FBirromK,  Babbaba,  story  of  told  by  Whittier,  IL  466^ 

Front  Royal,  Kenly  driven  out  of  by  Ewell,  ii.  891. 

Fbost,  Dakibl  M.,  camp  of  Missouri  State  troopa 
formed  by  near  St  Louis,  1.  467 ;  compelled  to  sur- 
render by  Lyons,  i.  46^ 

Fugitive  Skive  Late,  remarks  on  the,  i.  67. 

e. 

Gaines's  Farm,  battle  oC  liL  422. 

Gala  day  In  Charleston,  I,  98. 

Galveston,  surrender  of  to  0)mmander  Benshaw,  il* 
C63;  capture  of  by  Magrudcr,  li.  594 :  blockade  of  re- 
established by  Farragnt  li.  594. 

Gabdneb,  Gen.  Fbank  K.,  his  defense  of  Port  Hudson 
against  Gen.  Banks,  11. 631. 

Gauley  Mountain,  Rosecrans  at  the  summit  of,  iL  94. 

Gxabt,  Gon.,  at  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  IiL  158. 

^'  George  Gristoold,"^  ship,  sent  to  England  with  food 
for  operatives,  ii.  571. 

Georgia,  secession  movements  in,  L  51 ;  divided  senti- 
ment of  tho  legislature  of;  L  52;  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture, L  53;  secession  agitation  in,  L  176;  conventlu:i 
in,  L  173;  Shorman^s  campaign  in  against  Johnston 
and  Hood,  ill.  374-899;  Shcrman^s  march  through  lu 
Savannah,  IIL  405-414;  visit  of  the  author  to,  ill.  399. 

**  Georgia,"**  Confederate  cruiser,  seized  (noteX  iiL  48& 

Gettysburg,  Lee*s  forces  at,  IiL  57;  great  battles  at,  ill. 
89-7^;  visits  of  the  author  to  in  1868,  ilL  76,  and  in 
1866,  ill.  79;  weapons  and  missiles  used  at,  Iii.  73; 
national  cemetery  at,  liL  80;  important  iofiuenceof 
the  national  victory  at,  IiL  81,  83. 

OiLLMOBX,  Gen.  Q.  A.,  operations  of  against  Fort  Pu- 
laski, IL  316;  appointed  to  the  Department  of  the 
South,  iii.  198 ;  operations  of  against  the  defenses  of 
Charleston,  IIL  200-2n. 

Glasgow,  Ark.,  capture  of  by  Price,  iiL  279. 

Glendale,  baUlo  of;  ii.  480. 

Gloucester  Pointy  attempt  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee  to  surprise, 
iii.  21. 

Goldsboro\  N.  C,  Foster's  expedition  against,  IiL  181 ; 
capture  of  by  Gen.  Schofleld,  IiL  494;  junction  of 
Schofleld's,  Terry's  and  Sherman's  forces  at,  HI.  508. 

GoLDSBOBOtron,  Commodore  Louis  M^  naval  operationi 
of  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  il.  166-175. 

Grq/ton,  National  troops  at,  L  497 ;  McClellan  at,  L  681. 

Grand  Ecore,  Porter's  gun-boats  at.  Hi.  256L 

Grand  Gulf,  batteries  at  passed  by  Porter's  fleet,  iL 
608;  abandoned  by  the  Confederatea,  li.  604. 

Gbakoeb,  Gen.  0.,  his  defense  of  Franklin  against  Van 
Dorn,  iii.  118;  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  HL  188: 
opemtioos  of  against  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  HL 
448. 

Gbaitt,  Gen.  U.  8.,  occupies  Padueah,  IL  76;  operations 
of  in  Kentucky,  IL  85;  against  Fort  Donelson,  H.  907- 
284 ;  movements  of  on  the  Tennessee,  and  his  victory 
at  Shiloh,  iL  261-238 ;  operations  of  against  VIeksburg, 
iL  668-«ei,  606-614;  61&-628;  appointed  to  the  MIU- 
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LafayttU^  Oa^  large  anny  ooneentrated  at  under  Bragf, 
UL188. 

La  Ftnurtfu  §BopsdUi<m,  Weltsera,  iL  68a 

Lake,  CoL,  aariMlsed  hj  Gen.  Oreen^  iii.  S88L 

Lots  ProHdeno^  attempt  to  cat  a  channel  to,  ii.  686L 

Lakdsb,  Oen.,  operations  of  In  Wettem  Virginia,  IJ. 
86T. 

Ltut  hoMe  <^  ihA  war,  iiL  680. 

Lawr^nes,  QoantrelPs  maasacre  at  iii  816. 

Lebanon,  the  gnorrilla  Morgan  at,  ilL  98. 

Ln,  Gen.  A.  L^  in  the  Bed  River  expedition,  iii.  S64. 

tarn.  Gen.  Bobkbt  £.,  appointed  general-in-cbief  of 
Virginia  fureea,  1.  423 ;  in  oommand  in  Weatem  Tir- 
ginia,  it  9i\  operationa  of,  ii.  98;  rupnlsed  at  Elk 
Water,  ii.  99 ;  oonoen  trates  hia  foroea  on  Se  well  Moun- 
tain, IL  100;  sneceeda  Johnston  in  command  of  the 
Gonfoderate  foreea  at  Richmond,  ii.  414;  his  inyaaion 
oT  Maryland,  ii.  464-482;  hia  retam  to  Virginia,  ii. 
488;  his  preliminarj  movementa  for  the  invaaion  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  iii.  60 ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
UL  64;  Ua  approach  to  Harrisbnrg,  iii.  67;  oonoen- 
tratea  at  Ciettysborg,  iii.  67;  compelled  to  retreat 
after  a  three  days*  battle,  iii.  74;  reorosses  the  Poto- 
mac into  Virginia,  iii.  76;  at  Galpeppcr  Conrt-Uouse, 
ill.  99;  porsnit  of  by  Sheridan  and  Grant  after  the 
evaeoation  of  Richmond,  ill.  662, 656 ;  detiila  of  the 
iorrender  ot  ill.  6f  6,  657;  his  address  to  his  soldiers 
on  taking  leave  of  them,  iii.  659 ;  how  far  implicated 
in  omeltiea  to  Union  prisoners,  iii.  602. 

iMtOBMjt,  Gov.,  action  of  in  relation  to  secession,  i.  198. 

Letters  of  marque  issaed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  L  878w 

Leeeinffton,  Mo.,  siege  and  surrender  oC  ii.  66-70;  Fre- 
mont censured  for  fidling  to  re-enforce,  IL  70L 

LewinwiUe,  Gen.  W.  F.  Smithes  reoonnoisaanoe  to- 
ward, 11. 186i 

Ltbby  Frieon,  proposition  to  blow  up  with  gunpowder, 
iiL  291 ;  cmelties  practieed  on  prisoners  in,  IiL  696. 

liberty  Gap,  capture  of;  IiL  122. 

Lias.  CoL  H.,  his  defense  of  Milliken's  Bend  with  col- 
ored troops,  ii.  628. 

LietUtnant- General,  General  Grant  appointed,  iiL  884. 

LigM-houeee,  darkening  of  (noteX  L  468L 

LxHouur,  Abkaham,  nomination  of  for  the  Presidency, 
i.  82;  election  o£  i.  81;  votes  caat  at  the  election  of; 
L  86;  excitement  caused  in  the  South  by  the  election 
of;  i.  49 ;  character  of  contrasted  with  that  of  JelTer- 
s<in  Davla,  I.  276 ;  his  departure  firom  Springfield  for 
Waahlngton,  L  276 ;  journey  and  speeches  of;  1.  276 ; 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  L  27S;  his  own  account  of 
his  Journey  to  Washington,  L  279 ;  his  reception  at 
Waahlngton,  L  2S2;  his  Inaugural  addreas,  1.  290;  re- 
marks on  his  address,  i.  296 ;  his  message  of  July  6, 
1861,  L  662;  letter  of  John  A.  Kennedy,  in  relation 
to  his  Journey  fh>m  Philadelphia  to  Waahlngton 
(note),iL  147;  re-election  oi;  Hi.  451 ;  declarations  of, 
ilL  468 ;  his  visit  to  Richmond  after  the  surrender,  iii. 
668 ;  his  return  to  Waahlngton.  IiL  668 ;  assassinated 
by  Booth,  iiL  664;  his  fVinenl,  ilL  670. 

LUUe  JMhei,  ezpedlUon  sgainst,  L  604. 

LUtle  Blue  Oreet,  battle  at,  iii.  279. 

lAUU  Oeage  jRiter,  battle  at,  iii.  280. 

LUtle  Book,  capture  of  by  Gen.  Steele,  ill.  211 

LUtle  Bound  Top,  at  Gettysburg,  simple  for,  iiL  61 

LUtU  WaehinfftoH,  evacuation  of  by  Palmer,  UL  471. 
.S<^  of  July  9, 1861,  L  678. 


Loan  of  18:0,000,000  authorised  by  Oongresa.  iL  Ml 

LooAH,  Gen.  J.  A.,  at  the  flrat  battle  of  Atlanta.  iiL  ML 

LoNoaraxn;  Gen.,  operations  of  against  Sollblk,  iiL  41- 
44;  his  siege  of  Enozvllle,  iiL  171-175l  ' 

Lookout  Mountain^  ooeapatioB  d  by  Bra^a  fbree^  IIL 
148;  movementa  of  Hooker  toward,  ilL  168;  Bnsf 
preparing  to  hold  against  Grant,  ill.  160;  sealed  by 
the  KaUonala,  UL  168 ;  batUe  on,  IiL  168 ;  abandoned 
by  Bragg,  HL  165;  viait  of  the  aatbor  to,  UL  179. 

Loudon  Bridge,  over  the  Tennessee,  destroyed,  UL  121. 

LouiHatM,  secession  movementa  in,  L  61;  aetioB  of 
disloyal  politicians  in.  L  180;  seizure  of  forts  in  by 
Confederatea,  L  181 ;  teceasion  conventioD  o(  L  161 

LovzLii,  Gen.  Manspibld,  Intrusted  by  the  ConfUtr- 
atea  with  the  defenae  of  New  Orleans,  iL  829 ;  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  eity,  iL  848. 

Lynchburg,  Gen.  Hunter's  advanee  to  and  retreat  fkom. 
UL  815. 

Ltok,  Gen.  N.,  compels  tiie  surrender  of  Frost  and  hit 
camp  of  State  troops,  L  468 ;  relieves  Gen.  Hamer  la 
oommand  of  the  Departmen  t  of  the  \  '^est,  i.  4T0 ;  oper- 
ations of  in  Missouri,  L  640 ;  his  mai  'h  fhxB  Bouns- 
vUle  toward  Springfield,  iL  44  ;  death  of,  U.  61 


Mc€aitlkt,  Gommodore  CnABLn  8.,  indecision  of  whea 
in  command  of  Gosport  Navy-Yard,  L  894. 

McClellait,  Gen.  GsonGs  B.,  appointed  to  conmaad 
the  Ohio  State  troops,  L  454;  asaigned  to  the  I>epsr^ 
ment  of  the  Ohio,  i.  498 ;  operations  of  in  Westrrn 
Virarlnia,  L  630-587 ;  placed  in  oommand  of  the  De- 
partments of  Washington  and  Northeastern  Virgiols, 
IL  28;  reorganlxes  the  army,  IL  84 ;  his  extraordUury 
popularity,  ii.  129 ;  inaction  of  nnsatisfisctory  to  th* 
President  and  the  country,  IL  898-367;  iL  874;  ids 
movements  fh>m  Fortress  Monroe  tu  Yorktowa,  iL 
872-874 ;  at  Yorktuwn,  ii.  875;  in  possession  of  York 
town,  IL  877 ;  at  Wllllamsbnrg,  IL  884 ;  his  eampai^ 
against  Richmond,iL  408-484 ;  dlsconrsging  diqwtdiBi 
oi;  IL  415 ;  determines  upon  retreat  to  the  JsmM,  IL 
480 ;  his  eztraordlnsry  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
ii.  427 ;  instructed  by  President  Lincoln  to  ctosa  the 
Potomac  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  IL  488 ;  relieved  by  Gen. 
Burnside,  il.  485. 

MoCLzarf  Aim,  Gen.,  at  tbo  battle  of  Shiloh,  IL  278 ;  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Hindman  by  the  troopa  of,  ii.  5$1 ;  attlie 
battle  of  Port  Gibson,  iL  604 ;  In  the  assault  on  Vieks- 
burg,  il.  618. 

MoOooK,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  MnrfV««sbon>\  iL  5U. 

MoGuLLOon,  Gen.  Bzkj.,  his  proclamation  to  the  pe<^<» 
of  Missouri,  ii.  61 

MoDowzLL,  Gen.  Izvnr,  placed  in  oommand  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  L  560 ;  poaition  and  numbers 
of  his  troops,  i.  581 ;  composition  of  his  forces,  L  5^ ; 
his  plan  of  attack,  1.590;  his  forward  movement,  L 
698;  succeeded  by  McOlellao  in  oommand  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  IL  88. 

McDowell,  Va.,  battle  at,  11.  891 

McLzAN,  WiLMza,  Lee^s  capitulation  signed  at  the 
house  of;  111.  661 

JicMinntoiUe,  cavalry  fight  at,  iL  600 ;  Gen.  Reynolds*! 
descent  on,  UL  119;  supply  train  captured  at  by 
Wheeler,  UL  161 

Maeon,  Gen.  Stoneman's  expedition  against.  UL  8S1 

McPhzbsok,  Gen.,  corps  of  In  the  asMolt  <>n  VteksbonL 
ii.  61S ;  receives  the  surrender  of  Vicksbnrg  Crrai 
Pemberton,  IL  628 ;  appointed  to  command  the  Ds- 
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BwtU^rtHlU,  ezpaditloB  MBt  agalBtt  hj  Mllroj,  U. 

101 
BmUavUU,  AU.,  esptnn  of  by  Qen.  Ifitchel,  iL  S6ft. 


IlUnoU,  attitude  of  in  relation  to  woession,  L  218; 
reaponse  of  to  the  Preaident^s  call  for  tro«>p8,  I.  4M. 

Itnpriwnm^nt  of  aeditioaa  peraona,  i.  450. 

Inauguration  of  Abraham  Linouln,  1. 287. 

Inauguration  of  Jcfferaon  Davia  aa  Prealdent  of  the 
Confederacy,  L  257. 

In(Up€ndenc€^  Mo.,  captared  by  Confederetea,  11. 
682 ;  Price  driven  fh)m  by  Pleaaanton,  ilL  279. 

Indiana^  attitade  of  in  relation  to  aeceaalon,  L  211 ; 
preparationa  for  war  made  in,  ill.  92-24 

**/fuftono<a,^  iron-clad,  captu«  and  deatrnctfon  of  by 
the  Confederatea,  11. 59a 

Indians,  Inflaenoe  of  rebel  emlaaarlei  npon,  L  475; 
atrocitiea  of  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Bldge,  li.  259 ;  trou- 
bled with  in  Minnesota,  llL  224. 

Indian  Truai  Fund  robbery,  i.  14S. 

Iowa,  aid  promised  to  tiie  Government  by,  L  214 

**  Itaac  ^mith^"*  steamer,  capture  of  by  the  Confeder- 
atea, liL  191. 

Itland  No.  Ten,  occupation  of  by  Oen.  Polk,  11.  287 ; 
Beauregard  placed  in  command  ot,  11.  283 ;  ilege  of, 
it  241 -2M;  surrender  of  to  Cum.  Foote,  IL  247; 
profound  sensation  produced  by  the  fall  ot,  IL  248. 

luka,  occupied  by  Price,  IL  518 ;  battle  oi;  ii.  514 ;  flight 
of  Price  from,  ii.  516 ;  Tisit  of  the  author  to,  11.  51 6. 

iTxuoir,  Senator,  aedltloua  speech  of  in  Senate,  L  80. 

J. 

Jacksok,  €K>t.  CLAiBOiixa  F.,  disloyal  action  of  in  Mls- 
Bouri,  L  201 ;  seoeaalon  in  Missouri  promote^  by,  L 
464;  calla  for  fifty  thousand  State  troopa,  1.  47L 

Jackton,  Miaa.,  secession  convention  at,  i.  168 ;  battle 
of;  ii.  607;  aacked  by  Sherman's  troops,  ill  146i 

JAOxaoir,  **^i«WALL,*'  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  11. 
868;  his  rapid  advance  and  retreat  in  the  valley,  11. 
890-894;  called  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Richmond, 
IL  899;  forms  a  Junction  with  Lee  at  Blchmond,  11. 
414;  movements  of  agalnat  Pope,  iL  448;  capturea 
Harper*a  Ferry,  11.  472;  his  flank  movement  at  Chan- 
eenor8ville.iiL  27;  death  oA  ilL  81. 

Jaoksonmlls,  abandoned  by  the  Confederatea,  IL  821. 

Janut  Itland,  defeat  of  Oen.  Benham  at,  ilL  187 ;  Oen. 
Terry *a  movement  against,  llL  201;  battle  on,  ill. 
208. 

Jam€»  River,  crosaed  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  Grant,  ilL  888. 

Jtiffw9on  City,  proceedinga  of  the  loyal  convention  at, 
IL  55;  threatened  by  Price  in  1864,  iiL  278. 

J^er9onton,  defeat  of  Gregg  at,  llL  108. 

JxHKura,  Gen.,  raid  of  to  Chamberaburg  and  Hagers- 
town,  tIL  58. 

J^nkiMon't  Ferry,  Ark.,  batUe  oA  ilL  272L 

Jomrao:!,  Axdbbw,  bold  stand  taken  by  in  the  Senate, 
L  226;  appointed  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  iL 
285 ;  hia  inauguration  aa  Prealdent,  UL  570 ;  impeach- 
ment of;  Hi.  620. 

JoHKaoK,  Bbvkbdt,  reaolntion  offered  by  in  the  Waah- 
ington  Peace  Congreaa,  I.  241. 

JohnMonvilU,  destruction  of  itorai  at  causetl  by  For- 
rest, iiL  418. 


Jomrnov,  Ckn.  A.  8.,  in  eommand  of  the  Confedento 
"*  Weatem  Department,'*  iL  189;  killed  at  the  batUe 
ofShiloh,  iL276. 

JoniraToir,  Gen.  J.  £.,  withdraws  the  rebel  furoea  from 
Harpei^a  Ferry,  L  521 ;  poaltloa  and  numbera  of 
troopa  under  before  the  movement  on  Mmassaa,  L 
588;  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks  SUtion.  IL  412;  mova- 
mecita  of  for  the  relief  of  Tlcksbnrg,  iL  624 ;  super- 
seded by  Hood,  Hi.  8S8 ;  detalla  of  the  surrender  of 
to  Sherman,  Hi.  571-575. 

Jon€9boro\  battle  of;  ilL  892. 

JoNM,  CoL  J.  R.,  death  of  at  Bachelor's  Creek,  HL  18& 

JuDon,  TnoxAS  J:,  commissioner  to  Waahington  from 
Alabama,  L  2S6L 


Kanauha  ValUy,  operations  of  Gen.  Cox  In,  L  017 ; 
operations  of  Bosecrans  against  Floyd  in,iL  101. 

Eahs,  Osobob  p.,  an  instrument  of  Conspirators  la 
Baltimore,  i.  281 ;  machinations  of;  L  651. 

Kanaas,  Gen.  Hunter*s  operations  in,  IL  181 

Eautz,  Gen.,  his  raid  against  railways  south  and  aonth- 
west  of  Blchmond,  ilL  828. 

Kautz  and  WiLSOir,  operations  of  against  railwiya 
aouth  of  Petersburg,  Hi.  88S. 

Ebabn BT,  Gen.  Pbiup,  at  the  battle  of  Wiiliamsbnrf^ 
iL880;  death  of  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  IL  461. 

^  Kearsarge  ^  and  ^*  Alabama,'^  history  of  the  oonfliet 
between,  IH.  485. 

Kbllbt,  CoL  B.  F.,  commands  the  First  Virginia  Begl 
ment,  L  498;  his  march  againbt  insurgents  at  Phil- 
Ippi,  L  495;  operationa  of  in  Western  Virginia,  ii 
102. 

Kelli/'s  Ford,  cavalry  battle  near,  ill.  22. 

Kenetaw  Mountain,  operations  of  Sherman  at,  ill.  880. 

Kbxlt,  Johk  B.,  provost-nuu^hal  in  Baltimore,  L  668. 

Kbkkbdt,  Joux  a.,  interesting  letter  of  in  reUtlon  to 
Gen.  Stone  and  President  Lincoln  (note),  H.  147. 

Kentucky,  loyalty  of  a  msjority  of  the  people  of;  L  200 ; 
atate  of  pubUc  opinion  In,  L  458 ;  effect  of  "*  Condi- 
tional Unionism  "  in,  i.  460 ;  mischievous  influence 
of  the  neutrally  of;  IL  60,  72;  military  operations  In, 
IL  71-78.  85-91, 190-196,  498-511 ;  loyal  action  of  the 
legialature  of;  iL  75 ;  end  of  neutrality  In,  iL  76 ;  **pro- 
Tisional  govemmenf  organized  in,  IL  189. 

"^  Keokuk^  iron-cUd,  sunk  in  Charleston  Harbor,  UL 
196. 

Kematown,  baUle  of;  H.  870. 

Key  West,  saved  to  the  Union,  1.  868. 

KiLPATBioK,  Gen.  JtmaoH,  defeated  by  a  strat«r«ni  of 
Stuart'a,  HL  105;  his  raid  agAin»t  Blchmond  in  1864, 
UL  283;  ezpediUon  of  against  the  Weat  Point  and 
Macon  railway,  UL  891 ;  surprised  by  Wade  Hampton, 
UL497. 

Kimball,  Mi^or  E.  A.,  gallantry  of  at  the  battle  of 
Boonoke  Island,  11. 172. 

Kineton,  N.  C^  battle  near,  HL  188. 

KirkwiUe,  Ma,  battle  at,  iL  682. 

Knighte  of  the  Golden  Circle,  mischievous  Inflnenee 
of  in  Tezaa,  L  187. 

KnocBviUe,  abandoned  by  Bnekner  on  the  approach  of 
Bnmaide,  HL  129 ;  operations  of  Bumside  fhim.  111 
165;  Longatreet  movea  on,  Hi.  156:  invested  by 
Longatnet,  HL  157;  siege  of;  IH.  171-1TTS;  visit  of  tbr 
author  to  in  1866.  HL  284. 

Kulp  nouee.  battle  of;  HI.  880. 
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LafayUt^  6a.,  Urge  army  oonoentrated  at  under  Bragg, 
Ui.  182. 

ha  Fourths  taapsdiU&n,  Weitzera,  IL  68a 

Lake,  CoL,  aarprlsed  by  Oen.  Green,  lii.  228. 

Late  Providenct,  attempt  to  cut  a  channel  to,  11.  586. 

Lakdsb,  0«d.,  operations  of  In  Western  Tlrglnfa,  11. 
867. 

Last  haUU  qf  the  war,  UL  680. 

Latorenae,  Qoantroirs  massacre  at  HI.  216, 

Ltbanon,  the  gaorrllla  Morgan  at,  ilL  88. 

Gen.  A.  L.,  In  the  Bed  Birer  expedition,  HI.  261. 
Gen.  BoBEXT  £.,  appointed  general-ln-chief  of 
Virginia  forces,  1.  422;  In  command  in  Western  Ylr- 
ginia,  11.  82;  operations  of,  li.  98;  nipnlsed  at  Elk 
Water, IL  99;  oonoentrates  his  forces  on  Sewell  Moun- 
tain, IL  100;  succeeds  Johnston  in  command  of  the 
Oonfederate  forces  at  Blchmond.  ii.  414;  his  invasion 
of  Maryland,  11.  464-482;  his  return  to  Virginia,  11. 
488;  his  preliminary  movements  for  the  Invasion  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  Hi.  50;  In  Pennsylvania, 
UL  64;  his  approach  to  Ilarrisburg,  HL  57;  concen- 
trates at  Gettysburg,  ilL  57;  compelled  to  retreat 
after  a  three  days*  battle.  HI.  74;  recrosscs  the  Poto- 
mac Into  Virginia,  Hi.  75;  at  Culpepper  Ck>nrt-HoDse, 
ill.  99 ;  pursuit  of  by  Sheridan  and  Grant  after  the 
evacuation  of  Blchmond,  liL  552, 556 ;  details  of  the 
■orrender  of,  lii.  5^6,  557;  his  address  to  his  soldiers 
on  taking  leave  of  them,  IH.  559;  how  far  Implicated 
in  cruelties  to  Union  prisoners,  IH.  602. 

Iatohse,  Gov.,  action  of  In  relation  to  secession,  1. 198. 

LeUere  of  marque  Issued  by  Jefferson  Davis,  L  878. 

LeOBinQton,  Mo.,  siege  and  surrender  of,  11.  66-70 ;  Fre- 
mont censured  for  foiling  to  re-enforce,  11.  7Ql 

LeiwineviUe,  Gen.  W.  F.  Smithes  reoonnoisaance  to- 
ward, 1L186l 

IMby  Prieon,  proposition  to  blowup  with  gunpowd<>r, 
HL  291 ;  cruelties  practiced  on  prisoners  in,  ilL  595. 

Liberty  Gap,  capture  oi;  lii.  122. 

Liifi.  CoL  H.,  his  defense  of  Milliken*s  Bend  with  col- 
ored troops,  ii.  623. 

Lieuttnani- General,  General  Grant  appointed,  HL  284. 

Ught-houeee,  darkening  of  (noteX  L  4581 

LiKoour,  Abkadam,  nomination  of  for  the  Presidency, 
i.  82;  election  of,  L  34;  votes  cast  at  the  election  of, 
L  86 ;  excitement  caused  In  the  South  by  the  election 
of,  i.  49 ;  character  of  contrasted  with  that  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  i.  276;  his  departure  fh>m  Springfield  for 
Washington,  L  275;  journey  and  speeches  of,  I.  276; 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  L  27S;  his  own  account  of 
his  Journey  to  Washington,  L  279 ;  his  reception  at 
Washington,  L  282;  his  inaugural  ad(lres^  L  290;  re- 
marks on  his  address,  1. 296;  his  m«fssage  of  July  5, 
1861,  L  662;  letter  of  John  A.  Kennedy,  in  relation 
to  his  journey  flrom  Philadelphia  to  Washington 
(note),  11. 147;  re-election  oi;  Hi.  451 ;  declarations  of, 
HL  462 ;  his  visit  to  Blchmond  after  the  surrender.  Hi. 
669;  his  return  to  Washington,  ill.  568 ;  assassinated 
by  Booth,  HL  664;  his  ftmeral,  HL  670. 

Utile  Bethel,  expedition  against,  L  504. 

Little  Blue  Greek,  battle  at,  Hi.  279. 

Little  Oeage  River,  battle  at,  HL  280. 

Little  Book,  capture  of  by  Gen.  Steele,  Hl  211 

Little  Round  Top,  at  Gettysburg,  struggle  for,  ill.  6a 

IMtle  Washington,  evacuation  of  by  Palmer,  HL  471. 
.Si^  of  July  9, 1861,  L  572. 


Loan  of  |2:a000,000  authorized  by  Oongreso.  iL  8a 

Logan,  Oen.  J.  A.,  at  the  first  battle  of  Atlanta,  HL  881 

LoNoaTBEST,  Gen.,  operations  of  against  SufiTolk,  ilL  41- 
44;  his  siege  of  Knoxville,  liL  171-1 7a  ' 

Lookout  Mountain,  occupation  of  by  Bra^^a  Ibreea,  HL 
148;  movements  of  Hooker  toward,  HL  162;  Brairg 
prepiring  to  hold  against  Grant,  Hi.  160;  scaled  by 
the  Nationals,  ill.  162 ;  battle  on,  IH.  168 ;  abandoned 
by  Bragg,  HL  165;  visit  of  the  author  to,  Ul.  179. 

Loudon  Bridije,  over  the  Tennessee,  destroyed,  UL  129. 

Louisiana,  secession  movements  in,  L  61:  action  of 
disloyal  politicians  in.  1. 180 ;  selinre  of  fcnls  in  by 
Confederates,  1. 181 ;  seoesoion  convention  ot,  L  181 

LovzLL,  Gen.  Manbfikld,  Intrusted  by  the  Confeder- 
ates with  the  defense  of  New  Orleans,  11.  829 ;  com- 
peUed  to  abandon  the  city,  IL  848. 

Lynchburg,  Gen.  Hnnter*s  advance  to  and  retreat  from, 
HL  815. 

Ltok,  Gen.  N.,  compels  the  surrender  of  Frost  and  his 
camp  of  State  troops,  L  468 ;  relieves  Gen.  Harney  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  \  '''est,  1. 470 ;  oper^ 
atlons  of  In  Missouri,  i.  640 ;  his  mai  'h  from  Bonne- 
ville toward  Springfield,  iL  44  ;  death  of,  U.  61 


MoCauuet,  Commodore  Chablb  S.,  indecision  of  when 
In  command  of  Gosport  Navy- Yard,  L  894. 

McClellak,  Gen.  Geobgb  B.,  appointed  to  command 
the  Ohio  State  troops,  i.  454;  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio,  i.  498 ;  operations  of  in  Western 
Virarlnla,  L  530-587 ;  placed  in  command  of  the  De- 
partments of  Washington  and  Northeastern  Virgioia, 
11.  28;  reorganixcs  the  army,  IL  24;  bis  extraoidlnary 
popularity,  11. 129 ;  inaction  of  unsatisfactory  tu  the 
President  and  the  country,  IL  863-867;  IL  874;  his 
movements  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Torktown,  iL 
872-874 ;  at  Torktown,  H.  876;  in  possession  of  York 
town,  IL  877 ;  at  Williamsburg,  IL  884 ;  his  campaign 
against  Bichmond,iL  402-484 ;  discouraging  dispatches 
o^  IL  415 ;  determines  upon  retreat  to  the  James,  iL 
420 ;  his  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
11.  427 ;  instructed  by  President  Lincoln  to  croat  the 
Potomac  In  pursuit  of  Lee,  IL  488 ;  relieved  by  Geo. 
Burnslde,  11.  485. 

MoClbbnakd,  Gen.,  tt  tho  battle  of  Shiloh,  IL  272 ;  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Hindmon  by  the  troops  of,  H.  581 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Gibson,  IL  604 ;  in  the  assault  on  Vlcks- 
burg,  11.  618. 

MoCooK,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  MurfV'e«sbort>\  iL  54i 

MoCrLLOOH,  Gen.  Bxirj.,  his  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Missouri,  11. 61 

MoDowBLL,  Oen.  laviir,  placed  In  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  1.  6S0 ;  position  and  numbers 
of  his  troops,  i.  5SI ;  composition  of  his  forxsM,  L  5S4; 
his  plan  of  attack,  1.590;  his  forward  movement,  L 
692;  succeeded  by  McClellan  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  IL  21 

MeDofoell,  Va.,  battle  at,  iL  89a 

MoLbam,  Wilmbb,  Lee's  capitulation  signed  at  the 
house  of.  Hi.  661 

IfcMinnsville,  cavalry  fight  at,  iL  605 ;  Geo.  Reynolds's 
descent  on,  HL  119;  supply  train  captured  at  by 
Wheeler,  HL  160. 

Ma<ion,  Gen.  Stoneman's  expedition  against,  HL  881 

MoPhzbsok.  Gen.,  corps  of  in  the  assault  <»n  Vleksbone. 
ii.  618 ;  receives  the  surrender  of  Vicksbnrg  from 
Pemberton,  iL  628 ;  appointed  to  command  the  Do- 
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partmentof  the  TenneaMe,  ill.  885;  moyoment  of  from 
Vioksborg  toward  Cantoz^  lit.  28T;  death  ot,  ill.  869. 

Majtitt,  John  Nbwjuuid,  oommander  of  the  ^Oreto^ 
or  '-FlaHda;'  iL  669. 

liAOorriK,  Got.  Bkiiar,  action  of  in  Kentucky ,  1. 
SOO ;  gives  enooorafement  to  Mceaeionlsta,  iL  72,  T8. 

MAasin>BB,  J.  B.,  doalgns  of  on  Newport  Newco  and 
Hampton,  i.  506 ;  his  capture  of  Oal veston,  iL  094. 

M(iU  Btrvie^  Armj,  how  organized,  iL  221 

Maint,  lojal  attitude  of;  L  202. 

Xai/0€m  HilUt  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on,  iL  481 ; 
battle  oi;  ii.  488 ;  visit  of  the  author  to  in  186ft,  IL  488. 

ManoMoa^  day  fixed  for  the  movement  upon,  L  580 ; 
positions  and  numbers  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
armies  at  the  time  of  the  movement  on,  i.  581-588 ; 
evacuation  of  by  the  Gonfederates,  IL  858. 

^^ManoMOM^  ram,  attacks  the  blockading  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  IL  118;  in  the  naval  battle 
below  New  Orleans,  IL  884 ;  destruction  of;  11.  888. 

ManoMOM  Junction^  strategical  importance  of;  1.  479 ; 
escape  of  Jackson  firom,  IL  455. 

MaraU  d69  OyQtu%^  battle  at,  ill.  280. 

MarUUa,  Oa.,  visit  of  the  author  to  in  1866,  ilL  408. 

Mark's  MUl,  \rlc.,  batUe  at,  llL  272. 

Marys't  (lil/^  battle  at,  IL  498 ;  capture  of  by  Sedgwick 
during  the  brittle  of  GhancellorsvlUe,  lit.  85. 

Maryland^  state  of  feeling  in,  L  196;  growth  of  the 
Union  party  in,  L 197 ;  Gov.  Hicks  objects  to  Northern 
troops  passing  through,  L  419  ;  honor  of  vindicated, 
L  428;  Board  of  Public  Safety  of;  1.  443;  disloyal 
agitation  in,  551-554;  Gen.  Lee's  invasion  of,  iL  464- 
482;  second  invasion  of  by  Lee,  llL  53. 

Maryland  and  P^nnsykfania^  Invasion  of  by  Gen. 
Early,  ilL  841-850. 

Maryland  ffeighU^  occupation  of  by  Gen.  French,  ilL 
51 ;  abandonment  of  urged  by  Hooker,  ill.  56. 

Mabox,  Senator  Jamu  M.,  letter  of  In  relation  to  the 
Virginia  ordinance  of  secession,  L  684 ;  sent  as  **  am- 
bassador ""  to  Great  Britain,  iL  158. 

Mason  and  Slidsll,  taken  Arom  the  "TVen^,*'  by  Capt 
Wilkoa,  iL  154;  consigned  to  Fort  Warren,  IL  155; 
release  of  demanded,  11. 160;  surrender  of,  iL  164. 

MoMachxMeUn^  loyal  attitude  of;  1.  202 ;  response  of  to 
the  PresidenVs  call  for  troops,  L  401. 

Masaachtuettt  8iaik  Bsffimsnt^  attacked  by  the  Balti- 
more mob,  i.  411 ;  arrival  of  in  Washington,  L  418. 

Massacre  at  BdlHmors^  i.  411 ;  anxiety  caused  by  in 
free  States,  1. 425 ;  names  of  the  martyrs  In  the,  1. 426. 

Matthias  Paint,  unsuccessful  attack  on  insurgent 
works  at,  L  528;  proposed  expedition  against,  11. 188. 

MxADB,  Gen.  Gbokox  G.,  appointed  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  ilL  56 ;  his  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, ilL  56-75;  his  pursuit  of  Lee  in  Ylrglnia,  iil. 
98;  operations  of  in  Vli^inla  till  the  retreat  from 
Mine  Ban,  IlL  99-111 ;  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  Grant,  Hi.  285, 

MxAOniK,  Gen.  Thomab  Fbanois,  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, iL  498. 

MechanicspiUs,  battle  of;  IL  419. 

Msdal  from  French  Democrats  in  honor  of  President 
Lincoln,  ilL  568. 

Medals^  presented  by  JelT.  Davis  to  the  **  Davis  Guards,^* 
liL  222;  presented  to  the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter, 
1.  883;  to  the  defenders  of  Fort  Pickens,  L  870;  to 
the  heroes  of  Boonoke  Inland,  IL  17& 
Mkmminoxh,  0.  G.,  a  special  conmiisaioner  ttom  South 
Carolina  to  Virginia,  L  98. 


JftfmpAit,  naval  battle  opposite,  IL  298;  occupation  of 
by  General  Wallace,  11.  299 ;  sudden  dash  of  Forrest 
into,  iiL  248;  expedition  of  Grlerson  from  against 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  Hi.  415i 

M&ridian^  destructive  raid  of  Sherman  to  fK>m  Vicka- 
burg,  IiL  28&-240. 

"  Msrrimaelt,^  blown  up  by  the  Oonfederatea,  iL  889. 

'^Msrrifnaek''  and  ''Monitor,''  ii.  859-866. 

Message  of  President  Buchanan,  of  Dea  8,  I860,  L  64; 
unsatisfiMtory  to  all  parties,  L  78 ;  popular  disappoint- 
ment excited  by,  i.  74. 

Message  of  President  Buchanan,  of  Jan.  8, 1861,  i.  218. 

MeoBieo,  invasion  of  by  the  French,  HI.  47. 

Michigan,  attitude  of  In  relation  to  secession,  L  212. 

MiddUtoum,  battle  oi;  ill.  871. 

MiLxs,  Col.  D.  H.,  bad  oonduot  of  at  the  battle  of  Bnirs 
Bun,  L  606;  his  surrender  of  Harper'a  Ferry,  and 
death.  iL  478. 

Militia,  seventy-flve  thousand  called  for  to  suppress 
the  rebelUon,  L  886. 

MiUen,  Ga.,  arrival  of  Sherman^a  forces  at,  iiL  410. 

MiUiken's  B«nd,  batUe  at,  IL  62a 

Mill  Spring,  Ky^  battle  of;  IL  194. 

MiLBOT,  Gen.,  operations  of  in  Western  Virginia,  11. 108; 
compelled  to  evacuate  Winchester,  by  Kwell,  HL  51. 

Mine  at  Petersburg,  exploBlon  of;  HL  851 ;  Its  disastrous 
fkUure,  HL  858. 

Mine  Run,  Meadows  movement  against  Lee  at,  HL  108; 
the  retreat  of  the  Nationals  fh>m,  lit.  111. 

Mines,  explosion  of  at  Vicksburg,  H.  625. 

Ministers,  American,  abroad,  instructions  to,  1.  566. 

Minnesota,  loyalty  of  the  people  of;  1.  214;  troubles 
with  Siuux  Indians  In,  IH.  221 

"■  Minnesota,''  steam  fHgate,  her  fight  with  the ''  iferr^ 
mack,"  IL  868. 

Mint  at  New  Orleans,  seizure  of,  1. 184. 

*^  Minute  Men,"  organized  In  Virginia  under  ex-Gover- 
nor Wise,  L  161. 

Missionaries'  Ridge,  occupation  kA  by  Bni?g  after  the 
battle  of  Chlckamauga,  HL  141 ;  BnM^g>  troops  con- 
centrated on,  HL  165;  battle  on,  HL  166;  carried  by 
the  Nationals,  HL  169. 

Mississippi,  preparations  of  the  legislature  for  secea- 
sion,  L  59;  secession  movements  in,  i.  162;  prepara- 
tions for  war  in,  L 164;  anthor^s  experiences  in,  L  MS. 

Mississippi  City,  capture  of,  iL  827. 

Mississippi  River,  blockade  of  at  Vicksburg,  i.  164; 
plans  for  obstructing  (noteX  IL  61 ;  naval  operationa 
on  to  the  capture  of  Memphis,  ii.  296-299 ;  naval  and 
roiHtary  operations  on,  iL  524-580;  571-582;  588-614. 

Missouri,  loyalty  of  a  miOority  of  the  people  of,  L  200; 
secession  and  military  movements  in,  L  461-471 ;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Convention  of,  L  462;  secession 
movements  In,  L  464 ;  progress  of  the  war  in,  1. 583-518 ; 
civil  and  milititfy  movements  in  till  September,  1861, 
U.  42-65;  civil  aifalrs  in,  IL  55;  represented  In  the 
Confederate  Congress,  IL  58;  mUltary  operations  in, 
IL  78-85;  179-184;  operations  of  Gen.  Schofleld  in,  iL 
581-568;  raids  of  Marmadnke  in,  HL  211-813;  Price's 
invasion  of;  HL  275-88a 

MrroHXL,  Gen.  O.  M.,  thrilling  speech  of  in  New  York, 
at  the  Union  Square  meeting,  1. 889;  his  invasion  of 
Alabama,  IL  265;  bis  operations  toward  Chattanooga, 
IL  290;  various  expeditions  of;  iL  800-808;  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  the  South,  U.  804;  suocijeeda 
Gen.  Hunter  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  iU.  188;  death  oi;  HL  189. 
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JiUehsMlU,  founded  by  G«n.  Mitchel,  ill.  18a 

MoHUy  defensive  prepantions  at,  1. 175;  siege  and  cap- 
tare  oC,  til.  M<V-514;  visit  of  the  author  to,  ilL  fi24. 

MobiUforU^  operations  of  Farragut  against,  ill.  489-444. 

MoDSRWBLL,  Major  E.  0.,  bridge  oyer  the  Oatawba  de- 
stroyed by,  lii.  505. 

*  Monitor''  and  ""MerHmackr  li.  859-a6«. 

Mouocaey^  battle  of  the,  ill.  848-845. 

MoiTBOK,  Jomc  T.,  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  his  rldlonloas 
letter  to  Farragnt,  11.  843;  deposed  and  arrested  by 
order  of  Gen.  Butler,  it.  850. 

Ji&ntgomery^  secession  convention  at,  1.  ITS;  oaptnre 
of  by  Wilson,  lii.  519 ;  visit  of  the  aathor  to,  lit  (Hi. 

Montgomery  OonverUion^  1.  243. 

Monument  to  commi^morate  the  Massachoaetts  men 
killed  at  Baltimore,  1. 426i 

MossmAD,  ex-Qov.,  confined  in  Fort  La&yette,  VL  78. 

IfoBOAM,  Oen.  Okorqb  W.,  his  capture  of  Cambcrland 
Oap,  11.  803;  compelled  to  abandon  Cumberland  Gap, 
IL  502 ;  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  It.  57(1. 

MoBflAN,  JoHK  IL,  his  invasion  of  Kentucky,  11.  498; 
his  approach  to  Cincinnati,  IL  499;  driven  back,  11. 
600;  raid  of  to  Ellzabethtown  and  Bardstown,  in 
Kentucky,  ii.  552 ;  raid  of  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  lit. 
92-96;  confined  In  the  Columbus  Penitentiary,  lii. 
96;  his  escape  (note),  ilL  96;  activity  of  in  Ea^t  Ten- 
nessee, ill.  2S2 ;  his  rai<l  in  Kentucky  in  1864,  Hi.  283; 
death  of.  Hi.  288  and  (note),  ill.  285. 

Morris  leland^  c;ipture  of  works  on.  Hi.  802. 

Mosss,  Pruf.  Saxcbl  F.  B.,  his  plan  for  reoonciliatioB, 
1.  M5-247. 

Mortality  in  the  Union  army,  causes  of  the  low  rate 
of,  lii,  606. 

Mount  Jackeon^  *'  Stonewall  "^  Jackson  at,  11.  889. 

Mount  Vernon^  respected  by  the  soldiers  of  both  par- 
ties, L  435l 

Mowia,  Gen.,  in  the  Bed  River  expedition,  Hi.  258. 

MuLLiQAir,  Col.  Jambs  A.,  his  defense  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  ii.  67 ;  his  surrender,  11.  69 ;  death  of;  Hi.  848. 

MuifPOBD,  W.  B.,  tears  down  the  flag  raised  by  Farra- 
gnt in   New  Orleans,  IL  848;  execution  ot,  ii.  851. 

Mun^fordsHIle^  battle  of;  il.  506. 

Muneon'e  /7<7/,  occupation  of  by  National  troops,  ii.  186. 

Murfreeehoro' ^  captured  by  Forrest,  li.  501;  Gen. 
Bragg  and  Jeff.  Davis  at,  II.  539 ;  approach  of  Ro^e- 
crans  to,  IL  543;  battle  of,  11.  544-550;  occupation  of 
by  Rosocrans,  ii.  551 ;  visit  of  the  author  to  the  battle- 
field uf  in  1866, 11.  552 ;  national  cemetery  at,  IL  553. 

K. 

ITatiknilU^  scenes  in  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  H. 

281-284 ;  surrender  of  to  Gen.  Buell,  H.  284 ;  threatened 

by  Forrest,  11.  501 ;  attempt  of  Forrest  on,  H.  589 ; 

invested  by  Hood,  Hi.  424;  battle  of.  Hi.  425;  visit 

of  the  author  to  in  1866,  Hi.  480. 
••J*r<MA€»tW«,"  Confederate  cruiser,  short  career  of,  11. 

568;  destruction  of  by  Commander  Worden,  iU.  190. 
NaicKem^  bombarded  by  Porter,  ii.  530. 
yatchitochee.  Gen.  Frank Hn  at.  Hi.  256. 
Ifavy,  condition  of  before  the  ontbreak  of  the  war,  1. 

899 ;  vessels  purchased  for  the,  L  559 ;  abundance  of 

recruits  for,  1.  560;  important  services  of  during 

the  war.  Hi.  584. 
Nany-  Yard  at  Gosport,  history  of  the  destraction  of, 

L.  892-898. 
^Tovy-  Yard  at  Pensacola,  BiUTesderad  to  tho  State  an- 

thorlties,  L  169. 


NaaLST,  Gen.  Jamss  8.,  ftt  Nashville,  li.  8<M ;  his  un- 
snocessftal  attempt  on  Chattanooga,  ii.  808 

2fegroe9^  excluded  by  Gen.  Halleck  A^m  his  camps,  U. 
ISO;  fighting  qualities  of  displayed  at  Millikens 
Bend,  iL  624;  employed  as  soldiers,  ilL  91;  accepted 
as  volunteer  troops,  Hi.  949.    . 

NxLflON,  Oen.  W.,  operations  of  In  Eastern  Kentnccy, 
H.  90;  at  the  battle  of  ShUoh,  IL  280. 

Neutrality,  proclamation  of  by  the  British, !.  547. 

NeutraU,  British  doctrine  in  relation  to  (note),  IL 
157 ;  American  doctrine  conceniing  rights  o^  IL  168w 

Kew  Beme^  expedition  against,  iL  806;  battle  ol^  IL 
806 ;  oocapation.of  by  Gen.  Fos^r,  11.  807 :  movements 
of  Gen.  Foster  fh>m,  HI.  181 ;  repnlae  of  Q^n.  D.  IL 
Hill  at,  ilL  188;  Pickett's  att4>jnpt  on,  HI.  469. 

.Veto  Carthage,  Grant's  movement  for  a  lodgment  at, 
IL  690;  descent  of  Porter's  fleet  to,  IL  591. 

New  Jereey,  action  of  the  iegisUture  of  in  relation  to 
secession,  1.  908. 

New  Madrid,  Qeu.  PiUow  at,  il.  62 ;  fortified  by  the 
Confederates,  11.  287 ;  Pope's  siege  and  capture  of;  il. 
889,240. 

NeiD  Market,  Va.,  defeat  of  Slgel  near,  lii.  814 

New  Meoeico,  military  movements  in,  11.  1S4-1S8. 

New  Orlearm,  seizure  of  the  Mint  at,  L  184 ;  the  au- 
thor's experiences  in,  i.  844;  how  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  was  received  In,  L  845 ;  expedition 
planned  against,  ii.  824 ;  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion against,  it.  828 ;  defenses  of;  IL  829 ;  naval  opera- 
tions against  the  forts  below,  11.  880-840 ;  aniral  of 
Farragut  with  his  fleet  at,  11.  842 ;  panic  in.  IL  840- 
842;  occupation  of  by  National  troopa,  IL  845;  Geo. 
Butler's  administration  of  afEslrs  in.  it  846-352;  pol- 
icy of  Gen.  Banks  in,  11.  692 ;  threatened  by  Gen. 
Dick  Taylor,  Hi.  820;  visit  of  the  author  to,  IIL  534. 

ITew  Orleans  forts,  bombardment  of  by  Farragut  and 
Porter,  11.  880-887. 

Newport  Kewee,  fortification  oC  L  601. 

New  River,  Floyd  driven  fh>m  his  position  on,  IL  lOL 

Newionia,  Mo.,  battles  at,  IL  688,  and  Hi.  290. 

Kew  Year's  Day  in  Washington,  1861, 1.  151. 

Nero  York,  action  of  representativet  firom  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Sonth  Carolina  members  uf  Congress,  L 
141 ;  patriotic  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislatnrs 
of;  1.  804;  response  of  to  the  President's  call  for 
troops,  L  48S ;  dispatch  of  troops  fh>m  for  the  de- 
fense of  Washington,  L  429. 

Kew  York  OUy,  the  secession  of  proposed  by  Major 
Wood,  L  805;  alarm  in  eommercial  circles  In  L  9(>6: 
immense  meeting  of  citizens  in,  i.  806 ;  scenes  in  at  tbe 
ontbreak  of  the  war,  L  858 ;  great  war  meeting  io 
Union  Square,  1.  854;  state  of  feeling  in,  according  to 
Russell  (note),  1.  858*;  draft  rioU  in,  ilL  8S-91. 

New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  departnre  of  for  Wash- 
ington, L  488;  reception  of  in  Washington,  L  440. 

Niagara  Falls,  unoffidoal  negotiations  with  Conspira- 
tors at,  IIL  446. 

NoBLL,  Jorof  M.,  amendment  to  the  Constitution  i>n>- 
posed  by,  1.  89. 

Norfolk,  history  of  the  destmetion  of  the  navy-yard  at, 
1.  892-89S ;  Gen.  Wool's  operations  against,  IL  8$7 ; 
surrender  of,  it  888. 

North  Anna,  batUe  of  the,  ill.  886l 

North  Carolina,  secession  movements  In,  L  63;  seiz- 
ure of  forts  in  by  Gov.  Ellis,  I.  161 ;  efforts  made  to 
force  into  rebellion,  i.  198;  ordinance  of  seceasioB 
adopted  in,  L  885;  blockade  extended  to  the  forts  ot. 
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1.451;  attempt  to  estabUsb  lo^al  gorernment  in,  i1. 
110 ;  Bornside's  opentlons  on  the  coast  of,  it.  166-175 ; 
addresMB  of  Barnside  and  Ooldsborongh  to  the  p^o- 
ple  of,  il.  1T7 ;  Bornside's  operations  in,  tl.  805-^12 ; 
milltaiy  operations  ia,  Ui.  181-185 ;  military  and  na- 
Tal  operations  in,  in  1864,  lil.  469-481. 
ITy  River,  Va.,  repalse  of  Evell  b}r  Tyler  near,  ili.  811. 


0. 


Oak  Or<yv«,  battle  of;  iL  417. 

Oath  o/alUgianes^  form  of  (note),  iii.  88S. 

Oeracoke  InUty  naval  expedition  to,  ii.  109. 

Officers^  national,  resignation  ot,  L  4& 

C^lc&TA,  army  and  navy,  resignation  ot,  i.  97. 

OgeeeJus  River,  passage  of  by  Sherman,  iii.  409. 

Ohio^  attitude  of  in  relation  to  secession,  L  211 ;  prepa- 
rations in  for  war,  i.  454;  the  guerrilla  Morgan's  raid 
in,  iit  94-96. 

Okolana,  Oen.  W.  8.  Smith  driven  back  from  by  For- 
rest, iii.  289. 

OlMtee,  battle  of,  iii.  468. 

Opdoums,  Oen.  Banks  at,  ii.  600. 

Orangeburg,  Sherman  at,  iii.  453 

Orchard  Knob,  seizure  of  by  Gen.  Wood,  iii.  161. 

Oru,  Qen.  E.  O.  C,  his  repulse  of  Stoart  near  Drains- 
ville,  11.  161. 

Ordinance  of  Secession  of  South  Carolina,  1.  103;  re- 
joicings in  Charleston  at  the  adoption  of,  i.  104;  sig- 
natures to  (note),  i.  107. 

^OreiOy''  Confederate  cruiser,  escape  of  from  Mobile,  Ii. 
669. 

Oeagt  River,  crossing  of  by  Fremont  and  Sigel,  IL  79. 
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Padveah,  occupation  of  by  Oen.  Grant,  iL  76;  repulse 
of  Forrest  at,  iii.  244. 

Palmetto  flag,  raised  in  Columbia,  in  place  of  the 
'Sletested  rag  of  the  Union,**  1. 96w 

Palmetto  Ranohe,  battle  of,  ili.  5S0. 

Pabxb,  (}en.  J.  G.,  in  the  **Bumside  expedition,^  11. 
167. 

Parker's  Oroee-Roadt,  battle  at,  IL  652. 

Patterson,  Oen.,  advance  of  into  Virginia,  L  621 ;  com- 
pelled to  return,  L  622;  his  plan  of  operations,  1. 628; 
recrosses  the  Potomac,  L  624;  position  of  at  the  time 
of  MoDoweirs  advance  on  Manassas,  i.  661 ;  his  inac- 
tion expbined,  L  608;  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service,  11.  2a 

Peace  Conference  in  Hampton  Roads,  ilL  526-629. 

Peace  Congreety  disappointment  caused  by  the  failure 
of,  1.  243. 

Peace  Convention  proposed  by  the  Yirginia  legisla- 
ture, L  194. 

Peace  ConvenUon  at  Washington,  L  285;  John  Tyler^s 
address  to,  1.  287;  propositions  olFered  in,  1.  288, 289. 

Pectce  Faction^  opposition  of  to  the  government,  ill. 
88 ;  the  war  prolonged  by,  ilL  91. 

**  Peace  Party,'"  factious  opposition  of,  iL  18. 

Peace  propoeition  of  8.  8.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  11. 29. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  oi;  it  256L 

Pkok,  Oen.  Joun  J.,  his  defense  of  SnlTolk  against  Long- 
street,  ilL  41-14 

PuKOB,  Oen.,  charged  with  an  expeditton  against  Big 
and  Little  Bethel,  L  604;  later  services  oi;  L  51L 

Pelican  flag^  blessed  by  Father  Hubert,  L  184. 


Pbvbbxton,  QetL,  in  command  of  C!onfederat«s  at  Yleks- 
bnrg,  ii.  678;  his  surrender  of  Vicksbnrg,  il.  698. 

Peneacola,  preparations  to  seize  the  forts  at,  L  166; 
navy-yard  at  surrendered  to  the  State  authorities,  L 
169 ;  military  operations  In  the  vicinity  of,  IL  111-118. 

Penneyhania,  attitude  of  In  relation  to  secession,  L 
209 ;  action  of  the  legislature  of;  1.  210 ;  reply  of  to 
the  President's  call  for  troops,  L  404;  timely  arrival 
In  Washington  of  Straps  fh>m,  1.  406;  invasion  of  by 
Lee,  llL  53;  panic  In,  ilL  54;  retreat  of  Lee  f^m,  ilL 
74;  Early's  invasion  oi:  IIL  843. 

Penneylvania  and  Maryland,  invasion  of  by  Gen. 
Early,  iii.  841-350. 

Penneylvania  College  Building,  Lee  on  the  cupola  of; 
liL  71. 

PenneyUoania  troope  sent  back  tcom.  Baltimore,  L  414. 

PerryviUe,  battle  of,  iL  509. 

Personal  liberty  laws  of  Northern  States  (note),  i.  68. 

Petersburg,  successive  assaults  on,  iii.  885-389;  siege 
of  till  the  battle  of  Boydton  road,  iii.  850-362;  gen- 
eral and  final  assault  on  the  lines  oi;  ilL  C48. 

^Petrel^  privateer,  sunk  by  the  St  Lawrence,  1.  658. 

PsTTiGBxr,  J.  L.,  boldness  and  loyalty  of.  11.  40. 

Pbblps,  Gen.,  his  proclamation  from  Ship  Island,  ii.  886. 

Philadelphia,  work  of  benevolent  women  In,  L  576; 
work  of  benevolent  Associations  in,  L  577-579 ;  alarm 
caused  in  by  Lee's  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  ilL  66. 

Philadelphia,  Tenn.,  battle  at,  ilL  156. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  1.  496. 

P1CKKN8,  Francis  W.,  chosen  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, L  99;  correspondence  of  with  Anderson  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "  Star  qf  the  Weet,'^  L  159. 

Piedmont,  Ya.,  battle  of,  iii.  815. 

PiBROX,  ex-President,  anti-war  speech  of,  iii.  87. 

PiBRPONT,  Francis  H.,  chosen  provisional  governor  of 
Virginia,  L  491. 

Pig  Point  Battery,  attack  on  by  Captain  Faunce,  1. 509L 

PiKR,  Albbbt,  sent  by  Davis  to  treat  with  the  (Thoo- 
taws  and  Chlckasawo,  1.  475;  at  the  head  of  an  In- 
dian force  in  Arkansas,  11.  251 ;  at  Pea  Ridge,  IL  86fli 

Piketon,  Ky.,  battle  of;  11. 9a 

Pillow,  Oen.  Gidbon  J.,  treasonable  speech  of,  L  849 ; 
enters  Missouri  with  Tennessee  troops,  11. 66;  at  Fort 
Donclson,  ii.  210;  flight  of  under  cover  of  night,  it 
219;  his  flight  from  Nashville,  IL  288. 

Pilot  Knob,  defense  of  by  Ewing  against  Price,  iii.  277. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Marmaduke  repulsed  at,  llL  2ia 

Piracy,  declaration  of  President  Lincoln  against,  L  879. 

Pirates,  operations  of  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  L  565. 

Pirate  ships,  Anglo-Confederate,  career  of,  UL  489-489. 

Pitt^urg.  immense  meeting  of  citizens  at,  L  146. 

Pittsbirg  Landing,  skirmish  at,  11.  262;  Grant's  de- 
featt  1  army  at,  IL  275. 

^Planter^  gun-boat,  carried  olT  from  Charleston  harbor 
by  Bobert  Small,  ill.  18& 

Pleasant  Grove,  La.,  battle  of;  ill.  269. 

Pleasant  HiU,  La.,  battle  of,  ilL  261. 

Plbasanton,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  OhanoaHorsville,  iU. 
80 ;  important  reconnoissanoe  of  over  the  Bappahan- 
nock,  UL  101;  aenrioes  of  in  Missouri,  ilL  278-280. 

Plymouth^  N.  C,  siege  of  by  Confederates  under  Hoke, 
itL470;  battle  of;  ilL  471. 

Pocotaligo,  Gen.  Brannan's  expedition  to,  iii.  189 

Point  of  Rocks,  skirmish  at,  IL  18& 

PoliHoians,  Southern,  virulence  of;  L  8T. 

Polk,  Gen.  L.,  notice  of;  1. 689 ;  deatii  of  (noteX  liL  8T8L 

Pops,  Gen.  Jomr,  operations  of  in  Missouri,  IL  181,  Ifli; 
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oampaigii  of  the  Army  of  Yirgtola  ondor,  IL  442-468 ; 
mwlIlingneM  of  MoGlallan  to  lapport  (noteX  tL  462. 

Pops  Pidb  IX.,  the  Confederaoy  reoognized  bjr,  ilL  47. 

PovTiB,  ikdmlral  David  D.,  operatlooa  of  a^iut  the 
ftvti  below  New  Orleant,  11. 881 ;  at  the  siege  of  Yloka- 
bnrg,  IL  021 ;  foroe  aader  In  the  Bed  RlTer  expedition, 
111.  268;  difflcolties  of  In  deaoendlng  the  Bod  Biver 
fh>m  Orand  Eoore,  ilL  266. 

PosxKB,  Gen.,  at  Ball  Bun,  L  006;  606;  at  the  battlo  of 
Q«lnet*s  Farm,  li.  429L 

Port  Gibton,  UtUe  of;  U.  604. 

Port  Hudson^  Farragat^s  attempt  to  pass  the  batteries 
at,  U.  COS;  inTestment  of  hj  Gen.  Banks,  11.  601; 
loTeatment  oi;  IL  681 ;  general  assaalt  on  the  defenses 
o^  11. 682 ;  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  IL 
686;  surrender  of  after  the  fkll  of  Vlcksburg,  IL  687. 

Port  BspubUc,  "*  Stonewall  **  Jaokson  at,  IL  807 ;  batUe 
o^  11.  809. 

PoHBoyal  expedition,  IL  115, 128. 

Port  Boyal  Ftrry  expedition,  11. 127;  batUe  at,  IL  128. 

Pokumao  Bit^r^  blockaded  by  the  Oonfederates,  IL  184. 

PoiomaOf  Upper,  moTemeuts  on  the  line  of;  IK  188-140. 

Anoder-eMp,  explosion  of  near  Fort  Fisher,  111.  478. 

POWKLL,  LBwn  PATxa,  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Sec- 
retary Seward,  IIL  669. 

PrairU  Groe^  battle  of;  11.  535. 

PBI1ITU8,  Gen.  B.  11,  his  defense  of  Helena,  ill.  148. 

iVMt  and  pulpit^  subserTlenoy  of  la  the  South,  L  83. 

Prutonburg,  battie  of;  li.  19L 

Faun,  Gon..  driven  out  of  Missouri,  11. 188 ;  driven  out 
of  Inka,  by  Bosecrans,  IL  616;  his  iuToslon  uf  Mis- 
souri in  1864,  ill.  275-2S0. 

PrUonera^  taken  at  Bull's  Bun,  in  Blchmond,  IL  26,  27. 

PrUontTM^  exchange  of  suspended,  ilL  229 ;  exchange 
oi;  IIL  660, 608;  barbarous  treatment  of  in  the  Oon- 
foderaey,  ilL  602-604;  comparaUre  mortality  among 
Union  and  Oonfederate,  IIL  604. 

PH^at6ering^  authorized  by  JeflTerson  Davis,  L  872. 

PrtwiUtr9^  fitted  out  by  the  Confederates,  1.  878 ;  dep- 
rtdatlons  of;  IL  668-67L 

ProdanuUion  of  Jefferson  Davis  authorizing  priva- 
teering, L  871. 

Ftodamation  of  President  Lincoln  calling  for  troops, 
L  886;  theZowisvi^  Journal  on,  L889;  the  dis- 
loyal press  on,  L  841 ;  boastings  of  the  loyal  press,  1. 
842;  effect  of  in  New  Orleans,  L  847. 

PliTOB,  BooBX  A.,  speech  of  in  Charleston,  L  816. 

Pvlatti,  repulse  of  J'orrost  at  by  Bousseau,  ilL  416. 

Fulpii  and  PrsM^  subserviency  of  in  the  South,  1. 88. 

PimrAM,  CoL  H.  s!|  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  llL  205i 


•*  Quaksr  ^tms"  at  Munson's  Hill,  U.  ljB6L 
Quaiurt  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (note).  111.  79. 
QvAimBLL,  his  Lawrence  Massacre,  liL  215;  his  maa- 

aaere  of  Gen.  Blunt's  escort,  lit.  217. 
**  Quson  of  ths  Wut^  ram,  capture  of;  IL  689. 

E. 

Bavio]!,  Gen.,  at  batUe  of  Sabine  Cross-Boads,  ilL  266. 
Rapid  Anna,  ^  Stonewall "  Jackson  on  the,  IL  447. 
Bappahannoeh,  operations  of  Pope  on  the,  IL  451, 
Rappahannock  StaUon,  battle  of;  ilL  107. 
Raymond^  battie  of,  iL  606. 

t'M  StaUon,  battie  oA  ilL  866L 


R^btXUon^  plans  for.  early  matured,  L  84. 

R€d  Rit^r,  march  of  Banks  and  Weltzel  to,  11.  6M. 

Rod  Rivor  expedition,  Gen.  Bankers,  ill.  351-288. 

Bnsa,  GoL,  surrender  of  to  Van  Dom,  i.  278. 

Befrsthmont  Saloono  in  Philadelphia,  L  577. 

R^fuifMt,  Union  troops  welcomed  by  in  East  Tenne*- 
see,iiL129. 

Relay  Bdttoe^Qtn,  Butier  at,  L  444. 

Baxo,Gen.  J.  L.,  in  the  '^Bumside  expedition,*^  IL  167. 

BursHAW,  Commodore,  death  of;  11.  594. 

Roorganioation  of  State  governments,  llL  61S-83L 

Repre»ont€Moetf  Southern,  conduct  of  in  Congress,  L 
86. 

RopubHean  ma^orUUa  in  1868^  la  281. 

Rmoco,  battie  of;  ilL  876;  visit  of  the  author  to  la 
1866,  llL  401. 

RoHgnation  of  National  offloers,  L  48-97. 

BinroLoe,  Gen.  JoBir  F.,  at  the  battle  of  Gettyaborg, 
liL69;  killed,  ilL  6a 

Bbtmolds,  Gen.  J.  J.,  operations  of  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, IL  98;  his  descent  on  McMianvllle,  iiL  119. 

BoKTT,  BoBRST  Barnwbll,  incendisry  apeechcs  and 
action  of  in  South  Carolina,  L  96. 

Rhode  Island,  personal  liberty  act  repealed  In,  L  904 ; 
response  of  to  the  President's  call  for  troops,  L  402. 

Richmond,  transfer  of  the  Confederate  Goremment  to, 
1.  547 ;  scenes  in  after  the  battle  of  Bull's  Bun,  iL  IS; 
treatment  of  Bull's  Bun  prisoners  in,  IL  26;  move- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  under  Mo- 
Glellan,  IL  402-484;  movements  against  under  Keyes 
and  Spear,  ill.  97 ;  Gen.  Butler's  plan  for  the  surprise 
of, IiL  237;  Kllpatrlck's  raid  against  in  ISM,  UL  2S6; 
movement  firom  Deep  Bottom  against,  iiL  851,858; 
movement  of  Gens.  Ord  and  Bimey  againat,  ilL  868; 
evacuation  of;  iiL  645;  conflagration  in,  ilL  546;  sur- 
render of  to  Gen.  Weitzel,  ill.  549;  rt>joieingB  at  the 
fkll  of;  ilL  550 ;  visit  of  President  Lincoln  to  after  the 
surrender,  IIL  662;  visit  of  the  author  to  in  l&tfS^iU. 
667. 

Richmond,  Ky.,  battie  ot,  IL  502. 

Rich  Mountain,  battie  oi;  L  688L 

BiOKSTTB,  Gen.,  at  the  battie  of  the  Monoea<7,  UL  HI 

Ringgold,  battle  oi;  ill.  170. 

Rio  Orando  expedition.  Gen.  Banks^a,  UL  838L 

i;<o«atSt.Lonls,L469. 

Roanoke  leland,  battle  of;  IL  170. 

Rock  Caetle  BUIa,  repulse  of  ZoUlcoflTer  at,  IL  89. 

Rock  Oap,  cavalry  fight  at,  UL  112. 

Rooky  Faeo  Valley,  battie  in,  UL  241. 

BoDOXRS,  Com.,  his  attack  on  Drewry's  Bluff;  IL  402. 

RogereviUe,  battle  at,  ill.  166. 

RoUa,  retreat  of  Sigel  to  fh>ra  Wil8on*s  Creek,  IL  M 

Romney,  battie  near,  IL  108. 

Romney  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  L  518. 

BosaoBAKS,  Gen.  W.  S.,  operations  of  In  Western  Vir- 
ginia, L  682 ;  succeeds  McClellan  In  command  of  the 
army  in  Western  Virginia,  IL  28;  movea  against 
Floyd  at  Camifex  Ferry,  iL  94;  operations  of  against 
Lee  and  Floyd,  IL  101 ;  relieves  Bnell  after  the  battle 
of  Perry  ville,  iL  611 ;  his  defense  of  Corinth  against 
Price  and  Van  Dom,  11.  528 ;  his  MurAreeaboro'  CKm- 
paign,  ii.  589-552 ;  operations  of  to  the  battle  of  Chick 
amauga,  UL  120-142;  reUeved  by  0«n.  Thomas,  Ui. 
144 ;  services  of  in  Missouri,  iU.  276-280. 

Boss,  Gen.  L.  F.,  his  expedition  np  the  Yazoo,  IL  5SflL 

BoflB,  JouM,  forms  an  aUiance  with  Confederatea.  1.  47C 

Roee'e  Gap,  visit  of  the  author  to  In  1S66,  UL  179L 
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BoussBAU,  LoTKLL  H.,  energetic  lo^tjr  of,  IL  73;  at 

the  battle  of  PerrfriUe,  ii.  5ia 
RowAir,  Com.  S.O,  In  the**  Burnaide  erpeditton,*"  It  167. 
UuPFur,  Edwabd,  speech  of  in  fkvorof  aeceselou,  i  4d; 

flnt  shot  against  Fort  Snmter  llred  by,  i.  820. 
RusaxLL,  William  Howasd,  on  the  state  of  feeling  in 

New  York  at  the  ontbreak  of  the  war,  i.  853. 
Rustia^  attitude  of  the  emperor  of  in  1861,  i.  570. 


8. 


Sabins  OroM-Roads,  battle  ot,  ill.  257. 

iSabins  Past,  Franklin's  expedition  against,  iii.  221. 

Sailor'9  CreeJky  surrender  of  Oen.  Ewell  at,  iii.  554. 

St.  AtiffiMtine,  surrender  of  to  the  Nationals,  ii.  821. 

iSi.  LouiM^  Union  and  secession  organizations  in,  i.  466 ; 
arms  removed  from  the  arsenal  at,  L  466 ;  riot  at,  i. 
469;  fortified  by  Fremont,  11*60;  martial  law  pro- 
daimeil  in  by  Fremont,  II.  63;  martial  law  declared 
in  by  Halleck,  iL  188. 

"•St.  SiohoUu^^  steamer,  piratical  capture  of  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  ii.  555. 

SaUm,  Ind.,  pillaged  by  the  guerrilla  Morgan,  iii.  9^ 

SaUm  Church,  battle  at,  iii.  86. 

Salkhatchie  Biver,  passage  forced  across  by  Sher- 
man, iii.  45S. 

SaltvilU,  destruction  of  works  at,  Hi.  480. 

ScUt  Works,  the  VirglQia,  movement  of  Burbridge 
against,  Hi.  287. 

San  Antonio,  scenes  at  on  the  departure  of  National 
troops,  1.  269. 

Sardfou),  Oen.,  with  New  York  militia  at  Arlington 
Heights,  I.  485. 

Somitary  CommisHon,  organization  of,  1.  576 ;  origin 
and  history  of;  iii.  607. 

Santa  Fl,  N.  \L,  captured  by  Gol.  Sibley,  ii.  138. 

Santa  Bona  Island,  battle  of,  ii.  111. 

Samt%ii'9  Station,  battle  at,  it  427 ;  visit  of  the  author 
to  in  1866,  ii.  489. 

Sauannahy,  evacuation  of,  ill.  418;  occupation  of  by 
Sherman,  liL  414 ;  visit  of  the  author  to,  ill.  521 

^Sanannah,'^  privateer,  capture  of  by  the  Perry,  L  557; 
crew  of  tried  as  pirates,  L  557. 

Savannah  River,  obstructions  placed  in,  IL  817. 

8oHorixj.D,  Gen.  J.  M.,  operations  of  in  Mlaaonrl,  iL  581 ; 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  iii.  421. 

SoHcrsz,  Qen.  Carl,  at  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  iii  29. 

SouuTLXR,  Ool.  Okobob  L.,  sent  to  parohaae  arms  in 
Europe,  ii.  25. 

Scott,  Lienu-Gen.  WnrriBLD,  his  ailvioe  in  relation  to 
Southern  forts,  1. 76;  re-enforcement  of  Southern  forts 
urged  by,  1.  125;  in  favor  of  peace,  i.  844;  too  in- 
firm to  take  the  field,  i.  5S0 ;  retirement  of,  iL  180. 

SecewionxfUU,  battle  ot  iii.  187. 

SiDowioK,  Oen.,  wounded  at  Antietam,  iL  478;  his 
victory  over  Early  at  Fredericksburg,  iii.  85 ;  perilous 
position  of,  iii.  36;  compelled  to  recross  the  Rappa- 
hannock, iii.  83 ;  at  the  battle  of  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Hi.  107;  death  of,  ilL  806. 

Selma,  capture  of  by  Qen.  Wilson,  Iii.  517 ;  destruction 
of  Confed»*rate  property  in,  iii.  518. 

Seminary  Ridge,  battle  of,  iii.  61. 

Bkhmbs,  Gapt  Raphaxl,  commander  of  the  ^Sumter^^^ 
iL  568 ;  and  of  the  ''Alabama,''  IL  569. 

Senatom,  expulsion  of  r«n  from  Congress,  L  672. 

Seven  Pines,  battle  of,  IL  409 ;  visit  of  the  author  to  the 
batUe-fleld  of  in  1866,  iL  489.        . 


Sbwasd,  Wm.  H.,  deelarea  his  adherence  to  the  Union, 
L  226 ;  on  the  **  Trent  '*  aflhlr,  iL  168 ;  attempt  to  aa- 
sassinate,  ilL  669. 

SeweiPs  Point,  attack  on  rebel  works  at,  1.  486. 

Setmoitb,  Gen.  F.,  his  expedition  to  Florida,  ilL  460-469. 

Sbtxoub,  Hobatio,  on  the  arrest  of  Yallandigham,  ItL 
85;  anti-war  speech  ot,  iii.  87 ;  action  of  during  the 
New  York  draft  riots,  ill.  89. 

Sqaw,  Ool.,  killed  in  an  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  lU.  900. 

ShslbyviUe,  Ten.,  Gen.  Polk  at,  ill.  122;  captura  of  by 
Stanley  and  Granger,  ilL  128. 

*'Shenando€i\'"  Confederate  cruiser,  history  of;  ilL  489L 

Shenandoah  Valley,  operations  of  Gens.  Banks  and 
Shields  in,  IL  863;  operations  of  Banks,  Jackson, 
Ewell,  and  Fremont  in,  ii.  889-899 ;  rapid  retreat  of 
Gen.  Banks  down,  iL  892-S94 ;  visit  of  the  author  to 
In  1366,  iii.  872, 400 ;  Sheridan's  operations  in,  to  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  ilL  863-872 ;  Sheridan's  raid  in 
from  Winchester  to  Lynchburg,  iii.  584 

Shepheirdstown,  cavalry  fight  at,  between  Gregg  and 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  ilL  9a 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  H.,  at  the  battle  on  Misalona- 
ries'  Ridge,  iii.  167 ;  raid  of  against  Lee's  commnni- 
cations  in  May,  1864,  ill.  812;  raids  of  against  rail- 
ways In  Lee's  rear,  iii.  882;  succeeds  Hunter  in 
command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  ilL  860 ; 
operations  of  till  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  IIL  868> 
872 ;  his  raid  from  Winchester  to  Grant's  lines,  iii. 
534-586;  at  the  battle  of  Five  Fork^  ill.  642;  Lee'a 
retreat  cut  off  by,  liL  557. 

Shbrmax,  Gen.  T.  W.,  in  command  of  land  forces  in 
the  Port  Royal  expedition,  iL  115 ;  relieved  by  Gen. 
Hunter  in  command  of  the  Southern  Department,  iL 
819 ;  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  IL  681. 

SHBBJfAif,  Gen.  W.  T.,  placed  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  iL  78;  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  IL  278 ;  his  movement  on  Vicksburg,  iL  675;  his 
demonstration  against  Haines's  Bluff,  iL606;  com- 
mands the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  ilL  144 ;  JoinsGrant 
at  Chattanooga,  liL  159 ;  commands  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  the  Mississippi,  liL  286 ;  expedition  of  fhim 
Vicksburg  to  Meridian,  ilL  283-240 ;  his  campaign  in 
Georgia  against  Johnston  and  Hood,  iii.  874-899;  his 
great  march  fh>m  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  iiL  405-414; 
his  march  firom  Savannah  to  Colnmbia,  ill.  456-461 : 
march  of  f^om  Colnmbia  to  Goldsboro',  iii.  494-606; 
his  pursuit  of  Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  IIL  671 ; 
his  ** memorandimi  of  agreement"  with  Johnston, 
llL  674 ;  receives  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  ilL  67& 

SntBLDS,  Gen.,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  11.  868; 
wounded  at  Winchester,  11.  869. 

Shiloh^  movements  preceding  the  battle  of,  iL  261-270 ; 
first  day  of  the  battle,  ii.  271-276;  second  day  of  the 
batUe,  11.  278-288 ;  visit  of  the  author  to  the  battle- 
field of;  IL  284-287;  victory  clalme<l  by  Beaoregard, 
ii.  284;  resulU  of  the  battle  of,  IL  28a 

SMloh  Me^ng- House,  Sherman  posted  near,  11. 268. 

Ship  Island,  the  rendezvons  of  the  New  Orleans  expe- 
dition, iL  825-82a 

Shreveport  expedition  under  Gen.  Banks,  liL  251-269. 

SiBLBT,  CoL  Hb.'tbt  H.,  movements  of  In  New  Mexico, 
il.  186;  compelled  to  surrender  by  Van  Dorn,  L  272. 
sent  against  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota,  liL  226. 

SiOKLBS,  Damibl  E.,  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
proposed  by,  L  88 ;  at  the  batUe  of  Chancellorsville, 
iii.  80, 88 ;  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  liL  68;  S6T«r«- 
ly  wounded,  ilL  68. 
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Siosi,  Gen^  his  ponnit  of  Prioe  In  MlBSoorl,  IL  42;  his 
retreat  to  Springfield,  IL  44;  at  the  battle  of  WUson*8 
Creek,  IL  61 ;  at  the  batUe  of  Pea  Uidge,  iL  855;  de- 
frat  of  near  New  Market  by  Breokinridge,  liL  814. 

SignaUng^  methods  of  (note),  111.  M7. 

aUnM  Indiana,  troablea  with  In  Minnesota,  iiL  824. 

Save- Labor  SiaUe,  nprlstng  of  the  people  of,  1. 844. 

^SZavee,  prononnoed  *'contrab«uid  of  war,**  bj  Oen.  But- 
ler, 1.  601 ;  Fremont^s  Proolamatk>n  In  Missonri  in 
relation  to,  it.  64;  emancipation  of  proclaimed  by  the 
PMsident,  IL  569 ;  proposition  in  the  Confederaoj  to 
arm,  lit.  454;  INtris^s  proposition  for  arming,  iiL  689. 

SumiiiB,  Lieut.  A.  J.,  Fort  Pickens  saved  by,  1. 167. 

SuDiLL,  Jonir,  seditions  letter  of;  1. 188 ;  last  speech 
of  in  the  Senate,  1. 881 ;  ambassador  to  France,  IL  168. 

Slooum,  OoL  Hinbt  W.,  at  Buirs  Ban,  L  696. 

Small,  Bobbst,  gon-boat  **  Pkmt^^  carried  off  by,  111. 
186. 

Smith,  Clen.  A.  J.,  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayoo,  ii. 
678;  at  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  iL  531 ;  In  the 
Bed  Birer  expedition,  UL  852;  at  the  battle  of  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  iii.  861 ;  serrices  of  in  Missouri,  iii.  877. 

Smith,  Oen.  CuABUta  F.,  in  command  at  Paducah,  ii.  86. 

Smith,  Oen.  £.  Kibbt,  re-enforces  Johnston  at  Bull's 
Bun,  1.  603;  his  inrasion  of  Kentucky,  11.  502;  his 
moyement  on  Cincinnati,  ii.  608;  compelled  to  re- 
treat, ii.  605;  surrender  of;  IiL  580. 

Smith,  Oen.  QasEir  Clat,  drives  Morgan  out  of  Ken- 
tucky, iL  600. 

Smith,  Oen.  J.  E.,  at  the  battle  on  Misslonariea*  Bidge, 
ilL167. 

Smith,  Oen.  M.  L.,  at  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  ii. 
678;  at  the  batUe  on  Missionaries*  Bidge,  IIL  167. 

Bmitu,  Oen.  T.  K.,  in  the  Bed  BlTer  expedition,  ill.  868. 

Smith,  Oen.  Wiluam  F.,  reconnolssance  under  toward 
Lewinsville,  IL  185. 

Smith,  Oen.  W.  S.,  driyen  back  by  Forrest  from  West 
Point  and  Okolona,  iiL  889. 

AMiMTse^  Pegram  drlren  tnm  by  OUlmore,  IiL  187. 

SmUh  Carolina^  secession  movements  in,  L  46;  action 
of  the  legislature  of  on  the  election  of  Lincoln,  L  50 ; 
characteristics  of  the  politicians  in,  i.  91 ;  early  seces- 
sion movvmonts  in,  L  98;  power  of  politicians  in,  L 
96;  incendiary  appeals  to  the  people  of;  L  97;  seces- 
sion  a  foregone  conclusion  in,  L  99;  Pickens  chosen 
Governor  oi;  L  99;  secession  convention  of  assembled 
at  Columbia,  L  100,  and  a^loumed  to  Charleston,  L 
101;  ordinance  of  secession  o1;L  108;  commissioners 
sent  from  to  Washington,  L 109 ;  address  and  decUura- 
tlon  to  the  people  of,  L  109, 110;  nationality  of  pro- 
claimed, L  111;  withdrawal  of  representatives  fh>m 
Congress,  L  140;  commissioners  in  Washington,  I. 
147;  civil  war  inaugurated  by,  L  167 ;  delegates  ih>m 
In  the  Montgomery  convention,  L  860,  852,  256;  folly 
Mid  arrogance  of  conspirators  firono,  L  262;  military 
and  naval  operations  on  the  coast  o^  IL  116-18& 

Southern  Indsp&ndencs  AMOciaHon,  IiL  46. 

&nUh  MiiU,  baUle  oi;  IL  814. 

South  Mountain,  Uttle  of;  IL  470. 

South  Sid«  Raihoajfy  Warren*s  movement  on,  ill.  869. 

*^  Sovereignty  **  assumed  by  the  Confederacy,  L  861 

Spanish  Fort,  capture  o^  IiL  610. 

SjpotteylvatUa  Oourt-Houee,  battle  of;  ilL  806-809; 
works  at  abandoned  by  Lee  and  Grant,  Iii.  886;  visit 
of  the  author  to  the  battle-field  ot,  HI.  811. 

^pring^eld.  Mo,  retreat  of  Sigel  to,  IL  44;  approach  of 
I^n  and  the  Confederates  to,  IL  46;  retreat  of  the 


National  army  from,  IL  84;  abandonment  of  by  Gen. 
Price,  IL  188;  defense  of  by  Oen.  £.  B.  Brown  against 
Marmadnke,  ilL  818. 

Spring  HiU^  capture  of  a  redoubt  on,  by  colored  troops 
under  Oen.  Paine,  ilL  868. 

Staitlbt,  Oen.,  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  ilL  48L 

Staktoic,  Eowiir  M.,  succeeds  Cameron  as  Secretary  of 
War,  IL  884;  removal  of  by  Johnson,  IiL  618, 619. 

*^  Star  <tf  the  Weti,^  sent  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  L 
158;  over  Charleston  bar,  L  156;  fired  upon  and  com- 
pelled to  return,  L  156;  langaage  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury  in  relation  to,  1.  168;  correspondence  be 
tween  Gov.  Pickens  and  M%)or  Andorsun  in  relation 
to,  L  159 ;  captured  off  Indianola,  Tezaa,  L  871 

Stsslb,  Oen.  F^  his  capture  of  Uttle  Bock,  iiL  816 ;  co- 
operative movements  of  In  Arkansas,  UL  270-878w 

Stiphxhs,  ALSZAimn  H.,  Union  speech  of  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  L  64;  advantages  of  the  Union  to  the 
South  shown  by  (noteX  1.  67;  chosen  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederacy,  i.  252 ;  sketch  of,  i.  259 ;  declares 
slavery  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  Government,  L 
261 ;  intentions  of  the  Confederates  state<l  by,  L  881 ; 
reception  of  by  the  Virginia  convention,  L  888. 

Stkvxxs,  Gen.  Isaac  J.,  death  of  at  Chantilly,  iL  461. 

SteiventtU  Ironrclad  Floating  Buttery,  L  560. 

Stbvkxs,  TuADDBirs,  prophetic  warning  of;  il.  89 ;  iron- 
works of  destroyed  by  Confederate  cavalry,  iiL  51 

''  Stone  JUet  **  expedition  to  Charleston  harbor,  IL  188. 

Stonb,  Gen.  Chablis  P.,  pUced  undnr  arrest  and  sent 
to  Fort  Lsfkyette,  IL  146;  letter  of  Superintendent 
Kennedy,  detailing  important  services  of  ^noteX  ii.  147. 

Stonbman,  Gen.,  his  raid  against  Lee*s  communications 
with  Blchmond,  IiL  88;  details  of  his  raid,  HL  91); 
his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Macon,  ilL  8SS; 
operations  of  in  Esst  Tennessee,  iiL  429 ;  his  great 
raid  fW>m  KnoxviUe  in  1865,  IiL  508. 

Stone'e  Rivor,  battle  of;  IL  614-660. 

STonuHTON,  CoL,  carried  off  team  Flslrfkz  Gonrt-Houss 
by  Moseby,  iii.  21. 

Stratbwrg,  Gen.  Banks  at,  IL  8981 

Stbbioht,  CoL  a.  D.,  raid  of  in  Georgia,  HL  119 ;  cap- 
tured with  his  command,  ilL  180. 

Stbono,  Gen.,  repulsed  at  Fort  Wagner,  ilL  802,  804. 

Stdtabt,  CoL  J.  B.  B.,  attacks  a  reoonnoitertng  force 
under  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith.  IL  185;  his  raid  in  the  rear 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  11. 416;  raid  of  in  the 
rear  of  Pope,  IL  461 ;  at  Manassas  Junction,  IL  464;  his 
Incursion  to  Chambsrsbnrg,  iL  484 ;  escape  of  ttoax  a 
perilous  position,  ilL  104;  death  of;  HL  818. 

Stubqis,  Gen.  S.  D.,  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  11. 
68;  defeat  of  near  Gun  Town,  UL  847. 

Suffolt,  siege  of;  UL  41-44. 

SuuiTBB,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  near  Pair  Oaks  Station,  IL 
418 ;  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  IL  498. 

^ Sumter*"  Confederate  cruiser,  career  of;  IL  668. 

Suequehanna  River,  bridge  over  at  WrightaviUe  and 
Columbia  burned,  UL  64. 

Sweden**  Oove,  skinnlsh  at,  IL  800. 

Stkbs,  Gen.,  at  the  battle  of  ChanoeUorsviUe,  UL  86u 

T. 

TaUlahaeeeey  secession  convention  at,  L  165i 
Tatlob,  Gen.  BuirBaBii,  driven  fhin  VermiUon  Bayon 
toward  Shreveport,  U.  600;  movements  of  in  Louisi- 
ana, UL  219 ;  surrender  of;  lit.  676. 
19ehe  region,  expedition  sent  by  Banks  to,  IL  !»& 
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**  Tteunuskf**  Iron-cUd,  tiink  l)j  a  torpedo  in  the  hftrbor 
of  Mobile,  UI.  441. 

TeniMMM,  the  people  of  adveree  to  Moeselon,  1. 199 ; 
the  ftathor*B  ezperienoes  In.  L  848 ;  progreee  of  eeors- 
■ion  In  under  Gov.  Harris,  1.886;  militarj  leagne 
formed  by  with  the  Confederate  Statea,  L  887 ;  fraud 
practioed  on  the  people  of;  L  888;  mllitarj  move- 
menta  In,  ii.J97-S06;  Andrew  Johneon  appointed 
militarj  ^vemor  ot  iL  885;  Thonaaa^a  eampalgn  in 
against  Hood,  iil.  416-4S9. 

TnmenM  Iron  Work»^  destraetion  ot^  IL  889. 

**■  TennetM^"^  ram,  oaptore  uf  in  Mobile  harbor,  lit 
441 

TassT,  Gen.  A.  H.,  his  movement  sfsinst  Jamea^s 
Island,  ilL  801 ;  hia  Fort  Fisher  expedition,  lit.  48^ 

Tteae,  seoesston  obstneted  in  bj  Got.  Houston,  L  88 ; 
respect  for  the  Union  in,  L  188;  intrignes  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  in,  LIST;  eecession 
convention  in,  L  188 ;  surrender  by  Gen.  Twiggs  of 
forts,  troops  and  stores  in,  L  887 ;  in  the  Confederacf, 
L  878;  sufferings  of  lojalists  in,  11.  680 ;  massacre  of 
a  band  of  young  Germane  in,  it  087;  Gen.  Bankers 
operations  in,  ill.  988. 

Thomas,  Gen.  GsoBoa  H.,  at  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
IL  194 ;  movementa  of  toward  Eaat  Tennessee,  11. 900 ; 
at  the  battle  of  Murfreenbttro',  11.  045 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Chlckamauga,  llL  188;  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  llL  144;  at  the  battle 
on  Misslonsries*  Ridge,  ilL  107 ;  troops  placed  under 
the  command  of  by  Sherman,  ill.  899 ;  campaign  of 
against  Hood  in  Tennessee,  llL  418-499. 

Thompson,  Gen.  Jwn.  M.,  power  ezerdsed  by  in  Mis- 
souri, IL  68. 

Tbompsov,  Jaoob,  implicated  In  the  Indian  Trust  Fund 
robbery,  L  144. 

ToLLAUD,  Col.  JoBH,  hls  raid  in  West  Ylrglnia,  ilL  119. 

ToMPKiHs,  Lieut  Cbaslm  H.,  hla  dash  on  Fairfiuc 
Court-House,  i.  487. 

Toombs,  Robbbt,  incendiary  speeches  of;  L  08;  his 
efforts  to  promote  eecession  in  Georgia,  L  177;  vio- 
lent speech  of  in  the  Senate,  L  998;  the  humbug  of 
the  Confederacy  (note),  IL  471. 

Torpedo^  described  (noteX  L  698. 

Jbrpsdoes  (noteX  H-  81;  (noteX  U*  809;  (noteX  iL  987; 
ill.  194. 

**7Va««/er«*  Rep09»^  tavern,  battle  near.  11. 100. 

Tredegar  Iron  Work*,  heavy  ordnance  made  at,  ii.  86. 

^^TVeiU,"^  steamer,  Mason  and  Blidell  taken  from  by 
Captain  Wllkea,  IL  164;  detaila  In  relation  to  the 
affair  of  the,  iL165-188k 

TVoope,  President  Ltnooln*s  first  call  for,  1.  888. 

TYi/IaAoma,  flight  of  Bragg  from,  lii.  198. 

Tupelo^  Beauregard  at,  IL  994 ;  Forrest  driven  out  of  by 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  ilL  94a 

Twtoos,  Gen.,  treaaonable  action  o^  1. 189 ;  treasonable 
conduct  of,  L  968;  hla  surrender  of  forts,  troops  and 
stores  in  Texaa,  L  987;  general  order  issued  by,  L 
968;  ignominious  flight  of  from  New  Orleans,  IL  841. 

Ttlxb,  CoL  E.  B.,  surprised  at  Cross  Lanea,  IL  98. 

Ttlsb,  Jobk,  chosen  President  of  the  Wsahington  Peace 
Congreaa,  L  987;  insinoerlty  oi;  L  944. 

U. 

''Union''  AMoeicMon  in  Philadelphia,  L  677. 
Union  City^  garrison  of  surrendered  by  Col.  Hawkins, 
liL948. 


UnUmititg,  Indedilon  of  In  Goorgis,  L  177;  snflMngB 

of  Southern,  ii.  SI ;  banishment  of,  IL  88,  86, 88. 
Union  Square  mu^ng  in  Mew  York,  in  1861,  L  864. 

▼. 

Vallaitdioram,  CLSMX5T  L.,  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution  proposed  by,  1.  88 ;  speech  of  in  Congress 
against  the  "coercion**  policy,  1.  671,  678;  fbctloua 
conduct  of;  ilL  88;  sent  within  the  Confederate  lines, 
llL  34;  Horatio  Seymour  on  the  arrest  of;  ill.  86. 

Van  Dobh,  Uti^  Eablb,  appears  in  Texas  with  a 
commission  as  colonel  flrom  Davis,  1.  971;  receives 
the  surrender  of  MiO^r  Sibley,  L  979,  and  of  CoL 
Beese,  L  978;  In  command  of  Confederate  troopa  In 
Arkansas,  IL  961;  driven  over  the  Duck  Siver  by 
Sheridan,  UL  117;  repulsed  at  Franklin,  liL  118; 
death  of  (noteXULlia 

Vtcktburg,  blockade  of  the  Mississippi  at,  i.  164; 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  iL  694;  bat- 
teries at  bombarded  by  Farrsgut,  IL  627)  operations 
of  Grant  and  Sherman  against,  ii.  679-682;  siege  of, 
ii.  668-091 ;  operaUons  of  Grant  in  the  vicinity  of;  It 
608-618;  investment  of  by  Grant^s  forces,  IL  614; 
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